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PREFACE. 


It  seems  but  yesterday  since  the  New  Year  left  its  compliments 
and  wishes  at  our  door ;  yet  1853  is  fleeting  fast  away.  Like 
some  dissolving  yiew,  the  past  recedes,  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  stages  of  transition,  we  wonder  as  we  gaze  upon  the  varying 
present.  Ever  onward!  No  rest  for  Nature  as  she  scatters 
flowers  and  gathers  fruits,  smiling  or  frowning;  and  none  for 
man  in  the  mart  or  field,  in  the  camp  or  senate — ever  onward  in 
the  race,  ever  forward  in  the  battle  of  life  !  And  here  are  we,  at 
the  close  of  another  period  of  editorial  toil,  stepping  forward  once 
again  to  mate  obeisance  to  our  friends.  Yes,  so  it  is;  we  thank 
them  for  their  kindly  company ;  together  we  have  gazed  upon 
the  dead,  and  mingled  with  the  living,  and  now  we  pause  in 
self-gratulation  to  virrite  our — prologue  it  should  be,  but  epilogue 
it  is. 

How  many  a  one  would  rejoice,  were  his  pen  as  rapid  in  its 
evolutions  as  the  pinions  of  Time  !  We  should,  to  wit ;  and  yet 
question  the  propriety  of  our  wish.  Some  one  has  said  our  best 
thoughts  are  imtold,  that  the  true  life  of  the  spirit  is  hid  in 
solemn  silence,  its  real  and  grander  self  unuttered  and  untrace- 
able: and  it  may  appear  ^'a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  that  these  said  ethereal  feelings  and  conceptions  should 
find  easy  vent  from  the  struggling  soul ;  but  the  law  is  written, 
written  around  and  within — a  grand  old  law — that  all  things 
excellent  and  admirable  spring  from  labour.  The  big  thought 
is  not  less  big  because  imprisoned ;  as  it  restlessly  seeks  an  outlet, 
its  energy  increases,  the  man's  whole  being  is  aroused,  every 
pulse  throbs  quickly,  every  nerve  is  strained — ^he  is  tp  others 
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what  he  could  not  be  without  the  thought  that  seeks  expression 
in  every  act  and  word.  Such  a  one  must  be  registered  among 
the  active  of  mankind,  he  must  be  illustrious,  and  will  be  so  just 
in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  and  the  vividness  of  its 
realization.  In  him  humanity  is  most  nobly  developed ;  he  knows 
his  heritage,  and  would  make  it  the  birthright  of  the  universe. 
Others  there  are  who  seem  never  to  have  grasped,  but  always  to 
aspire  to  truth  and  power ;  like  a  torrent  they  bound  from  crag  to 
crag  in  uncertain  channel,  yet  always  towards  their  object;  and  they 
are  great  because  the  love  of  the  good  and  glorious  and  mighty  is 
within  them.  But  some  again  remind  us  of  the  lake  unstirred 
by  current,  lit  with  the  rays  of  heaven,  veiling  its  depths,  yet 
intimating  that  they  are.  They  win  our  admiration,  but  lack 
the  loffcy  and  earnest  purpose  that  of  all  things  most  ennobles. 
What  matters  it,  if  "  the  diamond  light  up  the  secret  mine,"  we 
would  see  it  clothed  with  its  proper  brilliance  by  the  glare  of  day. 
But  we  stray  too  widely ; — only  let  us  add  that  most  of  the  Illus- 
trious may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  three  classes.  These  are  the 
men  who  mould  the  times,  whose  energies  it  would  be  well  for 
all  to  emulate,  whose  career,  nay,  the  very  picture  of  whose 
career,  if  faithfolly  portrayed,  does  service  to  the  world.  If  the 
brief  bright  day  of  the  earth  has  been  succeeded  by  long  centuries 
of  night,  stars  there  have  been — beautiful  and  sublime  stars, 
radiant  through  storm  and  cloud;  and  delightftd  is  the  task  to 
watch  each  one  as  it  culminates  and  wanes. 

It  is  a  proverb  no  less  truthful  than  common,  that  "  example  is 
better  than  precept."  The  latter  is  compulsive,  the  former  attractive. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  more  powerful,  the  statue- 
like principle  or  its  living  impersonation ;  and  here  is  the  advan- 
tage of  Biography.  Few  only  can  be  benefited  by  the  actual 
converse  and  example  of  the  great  and  good ;  but  this  may  be  in 
part  embalmed.  In  fact,  not  only  does  ^^  the  evil  that  men  do, 
live  after  them,"  their  actions,  while  remembered,  are  aU  instinct 
with  influences  of  some  sort  or  another.  In  the  pages  that  do 
honour  to  their  memory,  motives  may  often  be  revealed,  and 
actions  viewed  in  all  their  consequences ;  in  imagination  we  hold 
converse  with  the  dead  or  absent,  mark  the  tenor  of  their  way 
and  breatrhe  the  spirit  of  the  time,  now  stimulated  to  exertion,  and 
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now,  it  may  be,  restrained  from  wanton  injury  and  wrong. 
Human- sympathies  are  strong;  indeed,  there  are  no  mightier 
agencies  in  the  world  than  those  affections  which  unite  man  to 
man.  They  have  both  nurtured  and  destroyed  communities; 
and  individuals  tending  towards  each  other  or  a  common  centre 
they  have  lured  together  to  ruin  or  success.  Biography  has 
corresponding  power  for  good  or  iU ;  the  portrait  has  its  magic 
charm,  if  the  friendly  grasp  boasts  its  electric  fire. 

The  Biographical  Magazine  occupies  then  a  position  of,  at 
least,  responsibility.  It  shall  be,  as  it  has  been,  our  constant 
endeavour  worthily  to  execute  the  objects  it  professes.  What  we 
have  accomplished  is  before  our  readers.  It  is  theirs  to  praise  or 
blame.  We  again  thank  them  for  their  support,  indulging  hope 
of  its  continuance,  as  also  of  a  still  extending  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. We  prefer  deeds  to  promises ;  yet  venture  to  assure  our 
friends,  that  no  effort  shall  be  omitted  to  make  our  next  volume 
acceptable,  both  in  the  selection  of  characters  and  in  the  style  of 
our  sketches. 
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JAMES  FENOTMORE  COOPER 


"  I  FIND,"  says  a  great  American  es- 
sayist, "  a  provision  in  nature  for  the 
w^ritbr  ;'*  that  is,  the  acute  observer 
quoted  finds,  that  [it  is  perfectly  neces- 
sary for  the  writer  to  exist,  because  he 
purifies,  exalts,  enobles,  and  instructs, 
the  human  race ;  he  chronicles  the 
deeds,  he  notices  the  chances  and 
changes,  he  defines  and  characterises 
humanity ; — and  for  these  last  qualities 
amongst  writers,  the  novelist  holds  his 
rank.  With  these,  the  name  at  the 
head  of  our  article  is  of  no  mean  value, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  position  as 
a  writer,  but  as  being  the  very  first  of 
American  novelists. 

Men  are  only  seen  in  their  true 
greatness  by  comparison ;  one  com- 
putes Virgil  to  Homer,  and  Dante  to 
Milton;  and,  following  this  out,  flat- 
terers call  the  prosaic  Klopstock  the 
German  Milton,  and,  more  truly,  St- 
ranger the  Bums  of  France,  and  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  the  Ame- 
rican Scott.  Becently  this  great  man 
has  passed  that  bourne  from  which 
none  return,  and  in  the  fulness  of  a 
fame  which  few  will  reach,  although 
to  which  many  will  aspire. 

James  Fennimore  Cfooper  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1789,  and, 
had  he  lived  but  a  few  hours  longer, 
would  have  completed  his  sixty-second 
year,  dying  on  the  14th  of  his  natal 
month,  1851.  His  father  was  a  high 
dignitary  in  the  American  law,  and 
resided  at  the  period  of  Fennimore's 
birth  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  at 
which  place,  there  beinff,  we  presume, 
a  sufiicient  academy,  tike  future  no- 
velist commenced  his  education,  which 
was  further  ehminated  at  New  Haven 
and  Yale  colleges. 

One  who  goes  to  sea  at  sixteen,  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  American  navy, 
which  was  the  case  with  Cooper,  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  very  deeply 
learned  in  dead  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, and  therefore  various  hip-and- 
thigh  sticklers  for  school  education, 
should  have  been  more  chary  of  their 
sneers  against  the  novelist's  lack  of 


these  accomplishments.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  made  a  very  respectable  pro- 
gress, which  he  was  careful  afterwards 
to  improve.  For  six  years,  or  there- 
abouts. Cooper's  life  was  bustling  and 
full  of  activity,  various  adventures 
occurring  which  afforded  him  excellent 
mo^me^,  hereafter  to  be  worked  up  in 
his  various  novels.  He  was  brought 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  scenes  of 
which  he  afterwards  gave  so  flskithful 
and  glowing  a  rescript.  In  one  of  hia 
latest  novefe,  "  Afloat  and  Ashore,"  he 
has  embodied  many  of  these  scenes. 
The  book  is  pronoimced,  by  those  who 
best  knew  mm,  to  be  essentially  auto- 
biographical, and  one  of  the  incidents 
is  an  anecdote  in  which  the  author 
figures  in  propria  persoiid.  It  will  not 
be  trespassing  to  quote  it.  The  hero 
is  in  an  American  vessel,  when  a  hos- 
tile French  privateer  approaches; 
being  in  the  maintop,  he  observes  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  gives 
notice  of  them  to  his  captain  by  arop- 
ping  a  copper  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  deck,  on  which  was  written, 
"liie  brig's  forecastle  is  filled  with 
armed  men,  hid  behind  the  bulwarks." 

'' Captain  Digges  heard  the  fall  of 
the  copper,  and  looking  up — ^nothing 
takes  an  officer's  eyes  aloft  quicker 
than  to  find  anything  coming  out  of  a 
top — he  saw  me  pointing  to  3ie  paper. 
I  was  rewarded  for  this  liberty  by  an 
approving  nod.  Captain  Digges  read 
what  I  had  written,  and  I  soon  ob- 
served Neb  and  the  cook  filling  the 
engine  with  boiling  water.  This  job 
Was  no  sooner  done  than  a  good  place 
was  selected  on  the  quarter-deck  for 
this  singular  implement  of  war,  and 
then  a  hail  came  from  the  brig. 

'^  ^  Yat  zat  sheep  is  Y  demanded  some 
one  from  the  brig. 

"'The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from 
Calcutta  home.    What  brig  is  that  ? ' 

"  *  La  Fdie — corsair  Francis,  From 
vair  you  come]' 

"'From  Calcutta.  And  where  are 
you  froml' 

"  Gaudaloupe.    Vair  you  go,  eh  T 
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"  *  Philadelphia.  Do  not  luff  so  near 
me  ;  some  accident  ma.f  happen.* 

"<  Vat  you  cah^aectdentV  Can  ne- 
vair  hear,  eh  ?    I  will  com  tout  mSi? 

" '  Give  us  a  wider  berth,  I  tell  you  ! 
Here  is  your  jib-boom  nearly  foul  of 
my  mizzen-rigging.' 

«'Vat  mean  zat  bert'  vidair,  eh? 
AUonSy  mes  enfants  ;  c*est  le  moment  !* 

^iiuff  a  little,  and  keep  his  spar 
dear,'  cried  our  captain.  'Squirt 
away,  Neb,  and  let  us  see  what  you 
can  do!' 

**  The  engine  made  a  movement  just 
as  the  French  began  to  run  out  on 
their  bowsprit,  and,  by  the  time  six  oi* 
eight  wefe  on  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom, 
they  were  met  by  the  hissing  hot 
stream,  which  took  them  en  echdon,  as 
it  might  be,  fkirly  raking  the  whole 
line.  The  effect  was  ii^tantaneous. 
Physical  nature  cannot  stand  excessive 
heat^  unless  particularly  well  supplied 
with  skin;  and  the  three  leading 
Frenchmen,  finding  retreat  impossible, 
dropped  incontinently  into  the  sea, 
preferring  cold  water  to  hot — ^the 
chances  of  drowning  to  ttie  certainty 
of  being  scalded.  I  believe  all  three 
were  saved  by  their  companions  on 
board,  but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
fact.  The  remainder  of  the  intended 
boarders,  having  the  bowsprit  before 
them,  scrambled  back  upon  the  brig*s 
forecastle  as  well  as  they  could;  be- 
traying bv  the  random  way  in  which 
their  hands  flew  about,  that  they  had 
a  perfect  consciousness  how  much  they 
left  their  rear  exposed  on  the  retreat. 
A  hearty  laugh  was  heard  in  all  parte 
of  the  "Iigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her 
helm  haid  up,  wore  round  like  a  top, 
as  if  she  were  scalded  herself." 

Adventures  of  this  sort  he  had  suf- 
ficient during  the  short  time  he  was  at 
sea,  to  famish  his  memory  and  to  aid 
his  invention. 

In  1811  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  he  soon  after  rendered  this  retire- 
ment more  agreeable,  and  riveted 
more  firmly  his  ties  'to  the  shore,  by 
marrying  Miss  Lancey,  a  lady  of  great 
aooomplishments,  whose  brotiier  is  one 
of  the  New  York  bishops.  On  his 
mftrriage^  Mr.  Cooper  settled  at  his 
patrimonia)  estate,  named  Cooper's 
Town,  or  in  American  parlance  Coo- 
perVville. 

Horace's  nile  of  keeping  one's  first 
production  nine  years  may  have  well 
been  indulged  in  by  our  author,  for  he 


let  slip  by  ten  years,  in  this  auiet  re- 
tirement before  he  came  betoi^  the 
public.  When  he  had  onoe  broken  the 
ice,  which  was  in  1821,  by  publishing 
a  novel  called  ^  Precaution ;"  his  rise 
in  favour  was  rapid,  although  the  pre- 
liminary work    was    an  unsuccessful 


one  ;  but  the  same  year  produced  "The 
Spy,"  "The  Pioneers,"  and  "The 
Pilot."  Of  the  origin  of  the  latter 
novel  Mr.  Griswold  tells  the  following 
anecdote,  which  at  the  late  meeting  in 
New  York,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Cooper,  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Atnerican 
poet,  repeated: — 

« Talking  with  the  late  Ohai>les 
Wilkes,  of  New  York,  a  man  of  taste 
and  judgment,  our  author  heard  ex- 
tolled the  universal  knowledge  of 
Scott,  and  the  sea  potations  of  '^The 
Pirate"  cited  as  a  proof.  He  laughed 
at  the  idea,  as  most  seamen  would,  and 
the  discussion  ended  by  his  promising 
to  write  a  sea  story,  which  could,  be 
read  by  landsmen,  while  seamen  should 
feel  its  truth.* 

From  this  the  ''Pilot"  resulted, 
which  lifted  Cooper  at  once  into  cele- 
brity. Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  truth  and  excellence.  "The 
novel,"  he  writes,  "is  a5very  clever  one, 
and  the  sea  scenes  and  cnaracters  in 
particular,  are  admirably  drawn.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  read  it  as  soon  as  possible." 
The  novel  was  worthy  6f  the  panegyric, 
and  a  higher  still  has  been  bestowed, 
and  worthily,  upon  it.  It  became  im- 
mediately popular,  and  was  eagerly  read 
in  England,  translated  into  the  various 
European  languages,  and,  stranger  still 
to  relate,  into  Persian^  an  honour,  as  far 
as  we  know,  as  regards  novels,  reserved 
for  the  «  Spy  "  and  the  «  Pilot."  "This 
novel,"  says  a  critic,  speaking  of  the 
"Spy,"  I* was  the  first  which  brought 
Cooper  into  notice,  which  gave  him  his 
earhest  reputation,  and  wmch  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  it."t  His  descri|>- 
tions  of  marine  scenery,  of  the  moving, 
restless  ocean,  and  of  the  eter  varying 
changes  of  the  sky,  were  at  once  seen 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  freshness  and 
truth.  They  rivalled  his  word  pictures 
of  American  "woods  and  savage  itito, 
and,  as  Mr.  Prescott  truly  remarks, 
Ate  "alive  with  the  breath  of  poetry." 
"  Witness,"  says  the  last-quoted  autho- 

♦  The  Pfose  Writers  of  America, 
t  North  American  Review,  Jan.  1862. 
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rity,  "his  infinitely-Tariotls  pictures  of 
the  ocean ;  or  still  more,  of  the  beauti- 
fill  spirit  which  rides  upon  it — the 
gallant  ship." 

The  "Pilot"  was,  for  the  titne,  the  first 
fSivourite  of  Cooper's  novels.  That  his 
countrymen  should  love  a  novel  whete- 
in  their  own  bravery  was  prominently 
placed  befbre  them,  and  whereof  tbe 
heroes  were  American,  none  can  won- 
der ;  ahd  the  novel-readers  of  England 
let  their  prejudices  succumb  to  their 
adiniration.  But,  more  than  this,  it 
enjoyed  a  reflected  fame,  for  an  'Bag" 
lish  dramatist,  a  Mr.  Eitzball,  seizing 
Tlpon  the  work,  cleverly  turned  itft 
snug  against  thd  Americans,  by  prof- 
dtidug  a  drama  of  the  same  name  (the 
•'Mot,")  wherein  Long  Tom  Cofl&n 
was  personated  by  Mr.  T*  P.  Cooke, 
which  had  an  extraordiiiary  long  run 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatte.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  went,  amongst  others,  to  see  this 
piece,  and  in  his  diary  notices  "the 
quiet  efifrontery "  of  the  dramatist,  in 
turning  the  offensive  parts  of  the  story 
i^inst  the  Yankees.  Let  us  add^  that 
the  drama  is  still  popular. 

Shortly  after  these  publieationsy  Mr. 
Cooper  tisited  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years,  and  became  one  of 
the  literary  lions  of  the  day.  Jn  Eng- 
land, he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter 
Soott^  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  popo- 
larity^  who  thus  notices  his  leUW 
author : — 

"Nov.  23,  1826.— Visited  Princess 
Qalitzin,  and  &iao  Cooper^  the  Ameri- 
can novelist.  This  man,  who  has 
shown  so  much  genius^  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  manners  (or  want  of  man- 
ners) peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  He 
proposed  to  me  a  mode  of  publishing 
in  America,  by  entering  a  book  as  the 
property  of  a  citizen.  I  will  think  of 
this.    Every  little  helps^  &c." 

"Nov.  6. — Cooper  came  to  breakfast, 
but  we  were  obsedes  pdrUmt.  Such  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  bounced  in  suo- 
eessively  and  exploded,  or^  I  should 
say,  discharged  their  compliments,  tltat 
I  could  haiSly  find  an  opportunity  to 
speak  a  word,  or  to  entertain  Mr. 
Cog)er  at  all."* 

These,  we  beliete,  are  the  only  ex- 
tracts in  which  Cooper  is  notioed  by 
the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  and  as  they 
were  t^e  cause  of  mu(m  animosity  on 

*  Diaiy  tf  Sir  Walter  Seott,  as  qtloted 
hi  «<tj(Kdiiar</B  Life." 


the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  when 
first  brought  to  light,  they  are  worthy 
of  some  notice. 

la  the  first  place,  the  "  mode  of  pub- 
lishmg "  noticed  1^  Sir  Walter,  does 
great  honour  to  Cooper.  It  was,  of 
course^  nothing  less  than  the  copyright 
bill  in  embryo,  which  Cooper  endea- 
voured zealously  to  introduce^  and 
which  woidd  have  been,  if  introduced^ 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  Am^icaa 
literature,  and  without  which  that 
literature  iis  now  suffering,  and  has 
become  dwindled,  dwarfish,  and  imita- 
tive.* Sur  Walter,  who  regarded 
literature — as  a  late  critic  has  said— as 
a  "mere  money-making  machine/^  did 
not  see  the  patriotism  ai  the  proposal^ 
but  clutched  at  the  idea  oi  making 
more  j  "  every  little  helps,"  he  writes, 
an<L  we  believe^  let  the  matter  drop. 
Not  so  Cooper;  he  wrote  at  once  to 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea,  iiie  great 
American  publishers,  and,  in  a  manly 
letter  which  we  have  before  ns,  set 
forth  the  advantages  which  such  a 
measure  would  be  to  American  litera- 
ture. "The  whole  range  of  Englii^ 
literature,"  he  writes,  "is  thrown  op^ 
to  t^e  American  publisher.  He  chooses 
his  book^  after  it  has  ffone  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  nation  of  publishers,  amd 
o^ers  it  to  his  Countrymen,  supported 
by  the  testimony  and  praise  of  reviews. 
Against  this  array  of  names  the  Ame- 
rican writer  has  to  make  head,  or 
£ail."t 

Cooper  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  the 
law  of  copyright }  but  the  booksellers 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  they  still 
triumph,  and  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  still  are  being  made,  out  of  the 
works  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Bulwer,  and 
Maoaulay,  l^for  wMch  the  English  au- 
thor has  never  received  one  peomy  from 
the  American  publisher;  Eiiglish  book- 
sellers are  now  making  reprisals  upon 
American  authors ;  but  that  only 
aggravates  the  evlL     Cooper  did  not 


*  The  writer  is  not  ignorant  of  the  many 
excellent  American  authors,  but  is  con- 
strained to  adopt  the  opinions  expressed^ 
from  his  own  observations,  and  fromi  the 
opinions  of  the  Americans  themselves. 
The  *'North  American  Review,"  the  first 
critic  bt  that  continent,  expressed  itself 
bc*h  sefteTely  and  sorrowfully  (m  the  ques- 
tion a  few  months  since. 

t  "The  Knickerbo<jker/*— New,  Tork 
magazine^  Aprils  1888. 
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cease,  however,  to  agitate  and  to  press 
this  important  question,  both  in  the 
various  uterary  journals  and  elsewhere. 

His  next  works,  perhaps  not  in 
exactly  correct  date  of  appearance, 
were  what  is  called  the  "Leather 
Stocking'*  novels;  that  is,  a  series  of 
five  novels,  so  called  from  the  chief 
personage  or  character,  which  runs 
throughout  the  series,  which  com- 
prises: "  The  Deer  Slayer,"  «  The  Path- 
finder," "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
"The  Pioneers,"  and  "The  Prairie." 
Of  these  the  finest  is  the  "  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  a  novel  which' is  held  by 
many  tp  be  the  masterpiece  of  its 
author.  "The  book,"  says  a  great 
authority,  "has  a  genuine  game  fla- 
vour ;  it  exhales  the  odours  of  the  pine 
woods,  and  the  fireshness  of  the  moun- 
tain wind.  Its  dark  and  rugged 
scenery  rises  as  distinctly  on  the  eye 
as  the  images  of  the  painter's  canvass, 
or  rather  as  the  reflections  of  nature 
herself.  But  it  is  not  as  the  mere 
rendering  of  material  forms,  that  these 
word  pamtings  are  most  highly  to  be 
esteemed,  they  are  instinct  with  life, 
with  the  very  spirit  of  the  wilderness ; 
they  breathe  the  sombre  poetry  of 
solitude  and  danger."  The  Scotch 
bard,  Bums,  effected  so  ffreat  a  triumph 
over  imagination,  that  the  very  window 
through  which  Tam  O'Shanter  saw  (?) 
the  witches  dance,  although  a  creation 
of  the  fancy,  has  been  pomted  out  by 
the  guides;  a  similar  story  is  told  of 
the  author  of  Waverley's  creation  of 
Michael  Scott's  grave  in  Melrose  Ab- 
bey. Nor  were  American  guides  be- 
hind hand ;  so  vividly  had  Cooper  de- 
scribed each  spot,  that  the  scene  of  the 
fight  of  Gleenis  Falls  (a  very  marked 
portion  of  the  novel),  is  pointed  out  as 
if  this  fictitious  combat  were  a  scene  of 
history.  "Nay,"  says  a  narrator,  "if 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  has  not  en- 
lightened the  guide's  understanding, 
he  would  as  soon  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  as  that  of 
Hawkeyes'  fight  with  the  Mingoes." 

These  novels  made  Cooper's  fame 
complete,  and  together  with  the  nau- 
tical ones  were  nis  chief  triumphs ; 
others,  but  of  less  grandeur,  were  to 
follow.  "  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-wish," 
a  strange  storv,  with  a  stranger  title,  is 
much  £ulmirea  for  its  melancholy  inte- 
rest. "Lionel  Lincoln,"  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  power,  accuracy,  and  spirit^ 
in  description  of  military  movements 


and  detail.  The  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker's  Hill  are  admirably  given. 
Next  come  "The  Pathfinder,"  "The 
Red  Rover,"  "  The  Water  Witch,"  and 
"The  Two  Admirals ;"  followed  quickljr 
"The  Jack  O'Lantem;  or.  The  Pri- 
vateer," a  novel  which  Cooper  wrote, 
somewhat  out  of  opposition  to  his 
critics,  who  insisted  upon  his  vein  of 
seafaring  novels  being  exhausted ;  it 
is  not  very  successful.  The  story  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  Lord  Nelson,  and  that 
cruel  murder  of  Prince  Caraccioli,  are 
introduced;  and  various  new  charac^ 
ters,  one  of  which  is  a  British  tar, 
figure  on  the  scene.  In  1843,  "  Wyan- 
dotte ;  or,  the  Hutted's  Knoll,"  a  quiet 
narrative  novel  of  American  scenery, 
followed ;  and  was  itself  succeeded  by 
"Baven'sNest^"introducingthree  happy 
characters, — Captain  Hugh  littlepage, 
Uncle  Ro  and  Mistress  Oportunity 
Newcome.  In  this  novel  Cooper  in- 
dulged in  some  asperities,  for  ne  was 
somewhat  like  one  of  our  own  author- 
esses,— whose  name  shall  of  course  not 
transpire — always  in  hot  water  with 
his  critics. 

Not  only  also  was  this  on  his  own 
side  of  the  channel,  but  also  upon 
English  ground  did  the  Novelist  carry 
hiswar£ure.  One  cause  of  this  was  Coo- 
per's extreme  sensitiveness  to  adverse 
criticism,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  severely  himself  of  others. 
Having  travelled  in  Europe,  and  been 
lionized  in  England,  a  book  on  the 
various  countries  in  which  he  sojourned 
was  as  much  expected  as  were  the 
"  American  Notes  *  firom  Dickens.  The 
result  in  both  instances  was  much  the 
same ;  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  commented  upon  freeljr  and  se- 
verely; our  overbearing  anstocracy, 
our  lord-loving  commoners,  and  the 
etiquette  which  allows  a  man  of  supe- 
rior rank,  conferred  either  by  birth  or 
chance,  to  walk  out  of  a  room,  or  to 
enter  it,  and  to  be  announced  before 
the  rest  of  the  company,  especially 
before  a  man  of  genius,  were  exposed 
to  the  most  indignant  and  searching 
satire. 

There  were  also  other  things  upon 
which  Fennimore  Cooper  lectured  the 
English ;  hewould  insist^  in  a  few  cases, 
that  they  mispronounced  words,  which 
the  Americans  had  preserved  in  all 
their  purity.  In  fine,  whilst  giving  us 
credit  for  many  admirable  institutions, 
for  hospitality,and  kindnessyhe  perhaps, 
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naturaUy  enough  insisted,  that  the 
younger  country,  of  which  he  was  the 
native,  had  progressed,  whilst  we,  the 
parent  one,  had  fearfully  degenerated. 

The  "  Quarterly  Keview,"  of  which 
Lockhart,  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  had  recently  assumed  the  edi- 
torship, took  up  the  cudgels  for  Eng- 
land, and  in  a  sparkling  but  spitefully 
written  review  of  Cooper's  book,  toot 
a  vigorous  reprisal  upon  him.  ^  He  has 
questioned  our  Enfflish,"  said  they ;  "  let 
us  try  his."  And  thereupon  ike  re- 
viewer proved  the  American  author 
guilty  of  several  sins  against  the 
rules  of  Lmdley  Murray  and  Com- 
pany. Next  he  directed  his  shafts 
agamst  American  manners,  and  gave 
them  a  more  severe  handling  than 
Cooper  had  our  own,  and  finally  dis- 
missed the  work  as  totally  unworthy 
of  America,  of  Cooper,  of  printer, 
publisher,  buyer,  or  reader. 

The  literary  circles  at  New  York 
naturally  took  the  novelist's  side  of 
the  question,  and  the  magazines  of  the 
period  will  witness  on  perusal,  of  how 
virulent  a  nature  are  the  ^^  quarrels  of 
authors." 

• "  Tantsene  animis  coelestibus  irae." 

We  need  not  lead  our  readers  fur- 
ther into  the  afifray.  We  may  here 
mention  that  Lockhart  did  not  write 
the  review  in  question  (of  which  he 
was  accused,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
diary  was  brought  into  the  quarrel), 
and  that  succee£ng  quarrels  with  the 
literary  vehicles  of  nis  own  country 
served  to  erase  from  Cooper's  mina 
the  great  fall  out  with  the  English 
and  with  the  Quarterly.  One  of  Ms 
productions,  characterized  by  those 
who  have  read  it  as  a  weak  and  in- 
judicious tale,  quite  unworthy  of  the 
author's  reputation,  was  the  '^Moni- 
kins,"  and  this  was  fixed  upon  by  some 
American  journals  as  a  subject  of 
banter  and  jest;  epigram  and  pasqui- 
nade followed  eacn  other  upon  the 
unfortunate  book,  and  annoyed  the 
sensitive  author,  who  even  threatened 
to  relinquish  ms  pen  and  be  silent 
altogether. 

The  promise,  although  hailed  with 
apparent  delight  by  some  ill-natured 
critics,  was  not  kept :  in  1848  he  was 
ready  with  the  "  Bee  Hunter,"  wherein 
was  again  revived,  for  this  time  only, 
the  vast  prauies  and  solitudes  of  his 
earlier  and  happier  productions.    Pale 


&ces  and  red  men  again  ask  our  atten- 
tion, and  ask  it^  alas !  almost  in  vain  ; 
we  feel  that  the  potent  power  is  leav- 
ing ike  great  magician,  and  that  he  had 
better  bury  Ms  pen,  as  Frospero  does 
his  magic  wand^  certain  fathoms  in  the 
earth ;'  but  a  little  time,  however,  and 
then  he  will  have  ceased.  In  1849  ap- 
peared the  ''Sea  Lions,"  a  novel  m 
wMch  the  venue  is  laid  in  those  *^  re- 

flons  of  tMck  ribbed  ice,"  wherein  Sir 
ohn  Franklin  and  his  gdlant  crews  are 
immured.  There  is  in  this  last  novel 
originality,  force,  and  a  dramatic  re- 
ali^,  wMch  will  carry  the  reader 
through  with  the  book.  Last  of  all, 
announced  as  last,  positively  the  last, 
of  a  very  long  list  of  novels  of  which 
we  have  not  mentioned  one  hal^  came 
the  "Ways  of  the  Hour,"  in  wMch  the 
failing  power  of  the  author  was  but 
too  visibly  shown.  Cooper  had  writ- 
ten himself  out. 

Besides  the  very  numerous  progeny 
of  novels,  some  of  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  to  others  of 
which  we  have  alluded.  Cooper  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  his  country, 
that  of  the  "  United  States  Navy ;"  to 
biography, "  Lives  of  distinguished  Na- 
val Omcers  ;"  and  to  travel  *'  Sketches 
of  Switzerland,"  and  ''  Gleanings  of 
Europe." 

But  not  by  these  or  by  his  later 
productions  will  the  name  of  James 
Fennimore  Cooper  be  handed  down  to 
posterity ;  but  by  Ms  earlier  and  fresher 
productions,  by  his  pictures  of  hu- 
manity in  its  untamed  and  savage 
state,  with  its  heroism,  its  magnani- 
mity, and  its  cimning;  his  prairies 
stretching  out  to  the  eye  of  the  imagi- 
native boy,  who  first  reads  his  romance, 
with  more  than  the  vastness  ana 
grandeur  of  reality,  forming  a  picture 
which  age  scarce  dims,  or  time  dimi- 
nishes :  his  sailors  and  sauatters,  true 
children  of  nature  unaer  different 
aspects ;  Ms  pictures  of  sea-fight  and 
storm,  or  of  tempests  in  those  vast 
interminable  forests  of  America,  wMch 
we  children  of  Europe  only  dream  ofl 
This  he  was  bom  to  introduce  and  to 
describe,  and  he  has  done  it  nobly; 
and  amount  praise  for  great  original 
talent,  and  undoubted  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, let  us  not  forget  that  he  has 
never  written  one  word  or  sentence 
subversive  of  morality,  or  one  book 
wMch  is  improper  for  our  children  to 
read. 
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«r  Fauatios  there  are  of  so  severe  a 
ca«t  of  rnind^  that  they  woul4  ignore 
all  works  of  potion ;  out  thoee  who, 
blessed  with  a  wider  expanse  of  mind, 
see  in  descriptions  of  the  wonderfnl, 
the  curious,  aod  the  ^interesting  In 


humanity,  certi^n  links  which,  if  pro- 
perly counected,  will  lead  us 

5*  Through  nsturt,  up  to  nature**  God/' 
will  think  that  good  service  has  been 
done  to  his  kind  by  James  Fennimore 
Oooper. 


SCBH^I^EE- 


Of  all  the  many  distinguished  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Germany,  the  name 
ajid  works  of  Schiller  are  most  familiar 
to  the  English  reader.  And  this  pre- 
ference is  not  a  mere  national  liking 
of  our  own,  arising  from  any  consan- 
guinity which  the  writings  of  Schiller 
nave  with  English  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Its  explanation  is  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  these 
writings  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of 
no  peculiar  nationality.  The  v  have  had 
a  J)rompt  acceptance  with  all  Europe^ 
nations,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
they  have  been  held  has  been  perma- 
nent. Among  modem  authors  Schiller 
is  pre-eminentlv  cosmopolitan.  The 
poet  of  the  Real^  of  actual  life,  of  imi- 
versal  human  sympathies,  it  was  na- 
tural that  his  impression  should  be 
equally  as  wide  as  it  was  deep.  Not 
a  little  of  the  hearty  welcome  with 
which  Schiller  has  been  universally 
received,  may  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  writings,  as  also  of  his  own  interior 
nature^  was  wholly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  had  a  high 
estimation  of  the  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  of  the  individual  man.  His 
notion  of  society  was  that  of  an  ideal 
democracy.  He  loved  freedom  in  his 
inmost  heart,  and  his  patriotism  was 
as  staunch  as  that  of  a  Tell.  The 
ardour  with  which  he  sympathized  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
day,  made  him  worthv,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  nation,  of  being  honoured 
with  a  diploma  of  citizenship. 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  Schiller 
was  bom  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1759,  at  Marbach,  a  small  town  of 
Witrtemberg,  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neckar.  In  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  parentage,  he  was  rather 
fortunate  than  otherwise.  Although 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 
parents  were  such  as  to  place  many 


barriers  to  the  free  development  of  his 
nature,  yet^  on  the  whole,  his  childhood 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  cheerfrd 
and  hai^y.  His  parents  were  pious, 
affectionate,  honest,  true-hearted  Ger- 
man folk.  His  father,  stem  and  severe 
in  demeanour,  was  fervent  in  his  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  warmly  attached 
to  his  family.  His  mother  was  some- 
what grave  and  serious,  but  her  man- 
ners were  peculiarly  gentle  and  mild. 
Neither  were  without  intellectual  cul- 
ture, or  deficient  in  sound  judgment 
and  inforaiation.  Surely  uiis  were 
enough  to  compensate  for  a  thousand 
disadvantages  in  their  worldly  condi- 
tion. The  pliant  nature  of  the  boy 
Friedrich,  formed  and  moulded  under 
these  influencesjioon  began  to  exhibit  the 
p^mise  of  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
He  was  early  a  lover  of  the  pioturesque, 
and  of  everything  grand  or  instinct 
with  life  or  motion.  At  eight  years 
old,  wanderine  in  the  woodlands  with 
a  boy  about  his  own  age.  he  exclaimed, 
^  Oh,  Karl,  how  beautiml  is  it  here ! 
All — all  could  I  ffive,  so  that  I  might 
not  miss  this  joy  r  AnoiJier  anecdote 
is  told  of  this  period,  which  is  alike 
graceful  and  striking: — ^^Onoe,  it  is 
said,  during  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm, his  father  missed  him  in  the 
young  group  within  doors ;  none  of  his 
sisters  could  tell  what  was  become  of 
Fritz,  and  the  old  man  grew  at  length 
so  anxious  that  he  was  forced  to  go 
out  in  quest  of  him.  Fritz  was  scarcely 
past  the  age  of  infancy,  and  knew  not 
the  dangers  of  a  scene  so  awful.  His 
father  found  him  at  last  in  a  solitary 
place  of  the  neighbourhood,  perched  cm 
the  branch  of  a  Iree,  gazing  at  the 
tempestuous  face  of  the  i£y,  and  watch-^ 
ing  the  flashes  as  in  succession  they 
spread  their  lurid  ^leam  over  it.  To 
the  reprimands  of  his  parent,  the  whim- 
pering iruant  pleadea  in  extenuation, 
that  ^  the  lightning  was  very  beautiful, 
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and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was 
coming  from  !"*  * 

When  Friedrich  was  six  years  old, 
his  father  was  sent  to  Loroh  as  recruit- 
ing offioer.  Here  the  boy  first  learnt 
the  rudhnents  of  education.  His 
teacher  was  Philip  Mozer,  the  pastor 
and  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  and 
whom  Schiller  afterwards  immortalized 
in  his  **  Bobbers."  This  person  seems 
to  have  exercised  consiaerable  influ- 
ence over  his  pupil.  His  &vourite 
companion  was  Karl  Mozer,  the  pas- 
tor's son,  who  was  himself  destined  to 
become  a  preacher.  His  conversation 
with  these,  the  religious  atmosphere  in 
which  he  bad  been  brought  up  f^om 
the  earliest  dawn  of  consciousness,  and 
the  warm  and  deep  emotions  which 
were  now  aroused  in  the  boy's  soul  by 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
seem  to  have  united  together  in  deter- 
mining  him  to  become  a  clergyman. 
*  A  clergyman,  indeed,  he  proved,"  says 
Carlyle,  **  only  the  church  he  ministered 
in  was  the  CathoUc — a  fkr  more  Catho- 
lic than  l^at  false  Bomish  one !"  This 
determination,  as  might  be  supposed, 
accorded  v^ell  with  the  sentiments  of 
his  parents,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
public  school  of  Ludwigsburg  (whither 
the  family  now  removed),  ms  studies 
were  regulated  with  that  view.  Here, 
for  four  successive  years,  he  underwent 
the  annuaJ  examination  before  the 
Stuttgard  Commission,  to  which  can- 
didates for  the  ecclesiastical  vocation 
were  subjected.  He  had  ere  this  read 
the  classics  with  some  diligence,  but 
with  no  degree  of  appreciation.  In  his 
mnth  year,  we  are  told,  he  had  (**not 
without  rapturous  amazement  and  a 
lasting  remembrance,")  seen  the  splen- 
dours of  the  Ludwigsburg  theatre, 
thus  unconsciously  cabbing  a  dim,  far- 
off  glimpse  into  that  world,  where  afber- 
vanls,  with  genuine  inspiration  and 
unfeigned  joy,  he  was  to  achieve  his 
noblest  triumphs. 

The  Stuttgard  examinators  marked 
the  yoxmg  Friedrich  in  their  records  as 
gwer  boncB  spefir—*^  a  boy  of  good  hope." 
This  good  hope,  however,  was  to  be 
realized  in  quite  another  fhshion  than 
vas  accordant  with  their  intentions. 
Novel  and  unpleasant  circumstances 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  domestic 
Mrangements  of  the  family.  The  boy's 
prospects  for  the  future  were  to  be 
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completely  changed  in  all  too  short  -a 
time.  His  life  now  approaches  a  period 
of  harshness,  oppression,  and  isolation, 
in  which  the  blossoms  of  hope  are  re- 
morselessly crushed  by  the  hand  of 
Fate; — ^the  boy's  spirit  bent  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  unloving  discipline 
and  stem  dictatorship,  an(L  under  a 
quite  contrary  nurture  to  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  other  and 
greater  fiunilties  developed  within  him. 
This,  however,  as  will  oe  clearly  seen, 
is  not  to  come  and  pass  away  without 
leaving  its  residue  of  good  behind — 
without  shedding  a  strengthening  and 
fertilizing  influence  over  the  whole 
career  of  our  Friedrich,  For  there 
lies,  in  that  boy-soul,  OBimis— •"  that 
alchemy,  which  converts  all  metals 
into  gold — which  from  suffering  educes 
strength — ^from  error  clearer  wisdom." 
Karl,  Grand  Duke  of  Wtirtemberg, 
had  founded  a  free-school  for  certain 
branches  of  education,  at  Solitude, 
afterwards  transferred  to  Stuttgard. 
It  was  called  a  military  seminary,  but 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  mflitary 
profession.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
were  the  sons  of  officers,  and  even 
privates,  in  the  Wurtemberg  army, 
who  had  a  preferable  claim  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution.  Instructions 
were,  however,  given  in  both  law  and 
medidne ;  and  the  sons  of  civilians 
were  consequently  admitted.  "  The 
father  of  young  Schiller,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  **had  recently  been 
promoted  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the 
office  of  Inspector  and  Laver-out  of 
the  Grounds  at  Solitude,  and  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  the  rank  of  Major. 
But  these  benefits  were  not  cheaply 
purchased.  The  Duke,  in  return,  de- 
sired to  send  Friedrich  Schiller  to  his 
military  seminary.  This  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  rejection  of  the  long- 
cherished  scheme  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. After  much  painful  emDar- 
rassment,  the  elder  Schiller  frankly 
represented  to  his  prince  the  inclination 
of  himself  and  his  son.  The  Grand 
Duke,  however,  repeated  his  request, 
proposed  to  leave  to  Friedrich  the 
choice  of  his  studies  at  the  academy, 
and  promised  him  an  appointment  in 
the  royal  service.  There  was  no  re- 
sisting a  petitioner,  whose  request 
was  £iw,  and  from  whose  favour  was 
derived  the  very  bread  of  the  family. 
Friedrich  Schiller  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  his  own  wishes  to  the  interests 
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of  his  parents ;  but  this  reniinciatioii 
of  his  yoimff  hopes,  and  the  independ- 
enoe  of  his  &ee-will,  wounded  alike  his 
heart  and  Ms  pride.  With  grief  and 
resentment  equally  keen,  he,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  academy 
as  student  in  Jurisprudence.  The 
studies  thus  selected  were  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  uncongenial ;  but^  to 
the  dulness  of  the  law-lecture  was 
added  the  austerity  of  a  corporal's 
drill.  The  youths  were  defiled  in 
parade  to  meals,  in  parade  to  bed, 
m  parade  to  lessons.  At  the  word 
"  March,"  they  paced  to  breakfast.  At 
the  word  "Halt,"  they  arrested  their 
steps.  And,  at  the  word  "Front," 
they  dressed  their  ranks  before  the 
table.  In  this  miniature  Sparta,  the 
grand  virtue  to  be  instilled  was  sub- 
ordination. Whoever  has  studied  the 
character  of  Schiller,  will  allow  that 
its^leading  passion  was  for  intellectual 
liberty.  Here,  mind  and  body  were 
alike  to  be  machines.  Schiller's  letters 
at  this  time  to  his  friend,  Karl  Mozer, 
sufficiently  show  the  fiery  tumults 
and  agitation  of  his  mind — sometimes 
mournful— sometimes  indignant.  Now 
sarcastic  —  now  impassioned.  Weary 
disgust  and  bitter  indignation  are  seen 
through  all.  The  German  works,  not 
included  in  the  school  routine,  were  as 
contraband  articles — ^the  obstacles  to 
obtain  them  only  increased  the  desire. 
No  barrier  can  ever  interpose  between 
genius  and  its  affections.  The  love  of 
Sian  to  Woman  is  less  irresistible  than 
the  love  that  binds  Intellect  to  Know- 
ledge. Schiller  stole — but  with  the 
greater  ardour  for  the  secrecy — ^to  the 
embraces  of  his  mistress  —  Poetry. 
Klopstock  still  charmed  him;  but 
newer  and  truer  perceptions  of  the 
elements  of  poetry  came  to  him  in  the 
"  Groetz  Von  Berfichingen  "  of  Goethe, 
with  which,  indeed,  commenced  the 
great  literary  revolution  of  Europe,  by 
teaching  each  nation  that  the  true 
classical  spirit  for  each  must  be  found 
in  the  gemus  of  its  own  romance.  "He 
who  would  really  imitate  Homer,  must^ 
in  the  chronicles  of  his  native  land, 
find  out  the  Heroic  Age.'' 

Schiller,  ;at  .this  period,  whatever 
doubts  or  uncertainties  might  hover  in 
his  mind  as  to  his  true  destination  and 
reasonable  outlook  for  the  future,  knew 
fiill  well  that  it  lay  not  in  Law,  This, 
to  him  an  entirely  foreign  study,  with 
which  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  had 


no  sort  of  keeping,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose came  to  be  regarded  by  him,  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  those  evils,  and 
their  necessary  cause.  His  dislike  of 
it  continues  to  increase,  and  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  feelings,  once  even 
venturing  to  give  them  public  expres- 
sion. "  One  of  the  exercises,"  says  his 
biographer, "  yearly  prescribed  to  every 
scholar  was  a  written  delineation  of  his 
own  character,  according  to  his  own 
views,  to  be  delivered  publicly  at  an 
appointed  time.  Schiller,  on  the  first 
of  these  exhibitions,  ventured  to  state 
his  persuasion  that  he  was  not  made  to 
be  a  jurist,  but  called  rather  by  his 
inclination  and  faculties  to  the  clerical 
profession.  This  statement,  of  course, 
produced  no  effect ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  continue  the  accustomed  course,  and 
his  dislike  of  the  law  kept  fast  ap- 
proaching to  absolute  disgust."  How- 
ever the  time  came  round  (in  1776), 
when  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  free 
himself  from  the  burden.  But  it  was 
only  that  ,he  might  take  up  another, 
which, ,  however  gladly  he  might  at 
first  make  the  exchange,  he  soon  found 
was  but  one  species  of  slavery  substi- 
tuted for  another.  He  abandoned  law 
for  medicine ;  but  neither  presented  a 
proper  object  for  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  and  the  aspirations  of  his  soul. 
He  is  gazing  earnestly  forward  into 
some  "far  purer  and  higher  region  of 
activity,  for  which  he  has  as  yet  no 
name ;  which  he  once  fancied  to  be  the 
church  ;  which  at  length  he  discovers 
to  be  poetry." 

All  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
boyish  wilfulness  on  the  part  of 
Schiller;  something  very  different  from 
that.  Loving  poe&y^with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  a  first  passion ;  studying 
secretly  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and 
Shakspeare,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Hei> 
der,  and  Goethe,  with  the  whole  galaxy 
of  stars  which  illumined  the  dawn  of 
German  literature,  there  were  awak- 
ened in  him  longings  of  future  literary 
glory,  which  ill-consorted  with  his  pre- 
sent position  of  mental  subjection. 
He  feltjwith  overpowering  conviction, 
that  in^this  direction,  and  no  other, 
lay  the  grand  purpose  of  his  existence 
— ^the  true  idea  of  his  whole  being. 
A  mass  of  performances  published  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  time,  or  preserved 
among  his  papers,  are  sumcient  to 
prove  that  tnis  idea  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  his  mind.    Schiller  was  mis- 
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understood — ^what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected? Pedagoguy  could  give  no 
man  the  key  to  such  a  nature  as  his. 
Pedagoguy,  nevertheless,  is  for  the 
present  the  law  of  his  life,  "  His  pru- 
dence told  him  that  he  must  yield 
to  stem  necessity — ^must  forsake  the 
balmy  climate  of  Pindus  for  the  Green- 
land of  a  bairen  and  dreary  science  of 
terms;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey.  His  professional  studies  were 
followed  with  a  rigid  though  reluctant 
fidelity ;  it  was  only  in  leisure,  gained 
by  superior  diligence  that  he  could 
yield  himself  to  more  favorite  pursuits. 
Genius  was  to  serve  as  the  ornament 
of  his  inferior  qualities,  not  as  an 
excuse  for  the  want  of  them. 

"  Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  the 
constraints  and  hard^ips  of  his  situa- 
tion. Many  plans  he  formed  for  deli- 
verance. Sometimes  he  would  escape 
in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  free 
and  busy  world  to  him  forbidden. 
Sometimes  he  laid  schemes  for  utterly 
abandoning  a  place  which  he  abhorred, 
and  trusting  to  fortune  for  the  rest."  * 
Frederick,  however,  is  young,  without 
friends  who  can  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulties,  and  without  other  resources. 
What  can  he  do  but  calmly  endure  1 
«  Doubt  not,  O  poet,  but  persist."  "  The 
world,"  says  Emerson,"  is  full  of  renun- 
ciations and  apprenticeships  ;  and  this 
is  thine ;  thou  must  pass  for  a  fool  and 
a  churl  for  a  long  season.  This  is  the 
screen  and  sheath  in  which  Pan  has 
protected  his  well-beloved  flower  ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  known  to  thine  own,  and 
Ibhey  shall  console  thee  with  tenderest 
love.  . . .  And  this  is  ttie  reward — ^that 
the  ideal  shall  be  real  to  thee,  and  the 
impression  of  the  actual  world  shall 
fall  like  summer  rain,  copious,-  but  not 
troublesome,  to  thy  invulnerable  es- 
sence. Thou  shalt  have  the  whole 
land  for  thy  park  and  manor— the  sea 
for  thy  bath  and  navigation,  without 
tax  and  without  envy ;  the  woods  and 
the  rivers  thou  shalt  own,  and  thou 
shalt  possess  that  wherein  others  are 
only  tenants  and  boarders.  Thou  true 
land-lord !  sea-lord  1  air-lord !  Wher- 
ever snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds 
fly;  wherever  day  and  nicht  meet  in 
Ihe  twilight ;  wherever  the  blue  heaven 
is  himg  by  clouds  or  sown  with  stars ; 
wherever  are  forms  with  transparent 
boundaries ;  wherever  are  ^outlets  into 
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celestial  space,  wherever  is  danger,  and 
awe,  and  love,  there  is  beauty  plenteous 
as  rain,  shed  for  thee  ;  ana  though 
thou  should  walk  the  world  over,  thou 
shalt;  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition 
inopportune  and  ignoble." 

Such,  doubtless,  was  Schiller's  re- 
ward; but  the  time  of  his  complete 
emancipation  had  not  yet  arrived.  He 
knew  tnat)  "  in  order  to  live  poetically, 
it  was  first  requisite  to  live,"  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  intensely  the  severe 
antagonism  between  his  inward  ten- 
dencies, and  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed.  What  he  wrote  man^ 
years  afterwards,  clearly  indicates  his 
mental  state  at  this  period : — "  A  sin- 
gular miscalculation  of  nature  had 
combined  my  poetical  tendencies  with 
the  place  of  my  birth.  Any  disposition 
to  poetry  did  violence  to  the  laws  of 
the  institution  where  I  was  educated, 
and  contradicted  the  plan  of  its  found- 
er. For  eight  years  my  enthusiasm 
struggled  with  military  discipline  ;  but 
the  passion  for  poetry  is  vehement 
and  fiery  as  a  first  love.  What  disci- 
pline was  meant  to  extinguish  it  blew 
into  a  flame.  To  escape  from  arrange- 
ments which  tortured  me,  my  heart 
sought  refuge  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
when  as  yet  I  was  unacquainted  with 
the  world  of  realities  from  which  iron 
Ijars  excluded  me." 

While  ordinary  natures  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  sunk  under  these  op- 
pressive and  disheartening  vexations, 
the  fiery  energy  of  Schiller's  was  only 
concen^ted  and  intensified.  Denied 
external  objects,  it  found  a  subjective 
world  in  his  own  imaginations,  which, 
in  time,  proved  an  abundant  compensa- 
tion. Anabit  of  stem  self-reliance  was 
induced.  His  undirected  thoughts 
found  material  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness,  and  his  feelings  and  pas- 
sions, "  unshared  by  any  other  heart  had, 
been  driven  back  upon  his  own,  where 
like  the  volcanic  &ce  that  smoulders 
and  fuses  in  secret,  they  accumulated 
till  their  force  grew  irresistible." 

"Hitherto,"  says  one  biographer, 
"Schiller  had  passed  for  an  unprofit- 
able, a  discontented,  and  a  disobedient 
boy ;  but  the  time  was  now  come  when 
the  gyves  of  school-discipline  could  no 
longer  cripple  and  distort  the  giant 
might  of  his  nature — ^he  stood  fi>rth  as 
a  MAN,  and  wrenched  assunder  his 
fetters  with  a  force  that  was  felt  at  the 
extremities  [of  Europe.     The  publica- 
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tion  of  **The  Robbers"  forms  an  era 
not  only  in  Schiller's  history,  but  in 
the  literature  of  the  world ;  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that,  but  for  so  mean  a 
eause  as  the  perverted  discipline  of  the 
Stutgard  school  we  had  never  seen 
this  tragedy.  Schiller  commenced  it 
in  his  nineteenth  year ;  and  the  circum- 
stances^under  which  it  was  composed, 
ajre  to  &  traced  in  all  its  parts. 

**  Translations  of  the  work  soon  ap- 
peared in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  were  read  in  aU  of  them  with  a 
deep  interest,  compounded  of  admira- 
ticm  and  aversion,  according  to  the 
iFelative  proportions  of  sympathy  and 
judgment  in  the  various  minds  which 
contemplated  the  subject.  In  Germany 
the  enmusiasm  whicii  "  The  Robbers  " 
excited  was  extreme.  The  young 
author  had  burst  upon  the  world  like 
a  meteor  ;  and  surprise,  for  a  time, 
suspended  the  power  of  cool  and 
rational  criticism.  In  the  ferment  pro- 
duced by  the  universal  discussion  of 
the  single  topic,  the  poet  was  magnified 
above  his  natural  dimensions,  great  as 
they  were ;  and  though  the  general 
sentence  was  loudly  in  his  favour,  yet 
he  found  detractors  as  well  as  praisers, 
and  both  equally  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation. 

^•-«^  With  the  publication  of  <*The  Rob- 
bers, the  firat  period  of  the  life  of 
Schiller  is  properly  closed;  but  from 
that  fkct  the  immediate  results  it 
brought  about  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  there  were  many  annoyances 
yet  to  be  bonje  before  his  deliverance 
from  the  tyrannous  yoke,  under  which 
his  youth  had  been  blighted,  could  be 
consummated. 

Schiller  had  finished  the  original 
«ketch  of  this  drama  in  1778,  but  had 
kept  it  secret  till  1780,  in  which  year 
he  obtained  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the 
"Wiirtemberg  anny.  This  advancement 
enabled  him  to  print  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, not  having  succeeded  in  finding 
any  publisher  who  would  undertake 
the  risk.  The  universal  interest  which 
the  work  at  once  excited  drew  attention 
to  the  author.  This  popularity,  how- 
ever dazzling,  was  not  favourable  to 
SchiQer*s  immediate  interests.  The 
aversion  on  the  one  hand,  was  as  great 
as  the  'admiration  on  the  other.  And, 
what  was  unfortunate  for  our  poet,  the 
former  was  on  the  side  of  power  and 
authority.  The  vehement  revolution- 
ary spirit  which  found  so  fiery  a  mouth- . 


piece  in  "The  Robbers,"  daunted  the 
superior  powers.  Its  bold,  uncompro- 
mising defiance  of  prescriptive  despot- 
ism angered  them.  And,  what  made 
matters  still  worse,  the  ability  of  the 
author  was  unquestionable,  and  he  had 
the  sympathies  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  It  was  settled  that  Schiller 
was  a  verv  dangerous  servant  of  Hia 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurfeem- 
berg;  and  forthwith  he  was  summoned 
before  that  authority,  and  commanded 
to  abide  by  such  subjects  as  befitted 
his  profession ;  or,  at  least,  to  beware 
of  writing  any  more  poetry  without 
submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  his 
Prince. 

Time  wore  on,  and  our  poet  had  to 
bear  all  the  mortifications  and  re- 
straints incidental  to  being  a  suspected 
person.  "  His  busy  imagination  aggra- 
vated the  evil.  He  had  seen  poor 
Schubart  wearing  out  his  tedious  eight 
years  of  durance  in  the  fortress  of 
Sch5nberg,  because  he  had  been  *a 
rock  of  oflfence  to  the  powers  that 
were.*  The  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
author  appeared  to  Schiller  a  type  of 
his  own.  His  free  spirit  shrank  at  the 
prospect  of  wasting  his  strength  against 
the  pitiful  constramts,  the  minute  and 
endless  persecutions  of  men  who  knew 
him  not,  yet  had  his  fortune  in  their 

hands With  the  natural  feeling 

of  a  young  author,  he  had  ventured  to 
go  in  secret,  and  witness  the  first 
representation  of  his  tragedy,  at  Man- 
heim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal 
him ;  he  was  put  under  arrest,  during 
a  week,  for  tnis  offence ;  and  as  the 
punishment  did  not  deter  him  from 
again  transgressing  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, he  learned  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  tr^more  rigorous  measures 
with  him.  Dark  hints  were  given  to 
him  of  some  exemplary  as  well  as 
imminent  severity ;  and  I)alberg's  ai<^ 
the  sole  hope  of  ♦averting  it  by  quiet 
means,  was  distant  and  dubious.  SchU- 
ler  saw  himself  reduced  to  extremities. 
Beleaguered  with  present  distresses, 
and  the  most  horrible  forebodings,  on 
every  side ;  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  indignation,  yet  forced  to  keep 
silence,  and  wear  the  ferce  of  patience, 
he  could  endure  this  maddening  con- 
straint no  longer.  He  resolved  to  be 
free  at  whatever  risk;  to  abandon 
advantages  which  he  could  not  buy  at 
such  a  price ;  to  quit  his  step-dame 
home,  and  go  forth,  though  friendless 
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and  alone,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  market  of  life. 

The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia, 
with  his  young  princess,  niece  to  the 
Duke    of   Wurtember^,    was  visiting 
Stuttgard.    All  the   city  and   neigh- 
bourhood were  astir  with  the  festivi- 
ties.    In  the  midst  of  these — on  the 
17th   of   September— 4;he   flight   was 
plamied.     'Among    Bchiller's    friends 
was  a  young,  generous-hearted  musi- 
cian, by  name  Andrew  Streicher.    This 
young  man  had  become  Schiller's  con- 
fidant^ and  enthusiastically  sharing  the 
feelings  of  the  poet,  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight;  and  the  vehicle  which 
contained  our  adventurers  rolled  away 
through  the  darkest  of  the  city  gates. 
At  midnight,  on  the  left,  about  a  mile 
from  the    road,  bv  the    ligljg  which 
streamed  from  the  illuminated  windows 
of  the    ducal    castle,    Schiller    could 
clearly  perceive  the  home  of  his  parents. 
A  suppressed  ^0  meine  mvMerl^  es- 
caped him,   as  he  sank  back  in  the 
carriage.    So   fled    Schiller  from    the 
capital   of    Wiirtemberff,    "empty    of 
purse    and    without     hope,     careless 
whither  he  went,  so  that  he  got  beyond 
the  reach    of    turnkeys   and   Grand 
Dukes,  and  commanding  officers."  The 
grating  thraldom  of  his  youth  was  now 
among  the    things  of  the   past — ^the 
deliverance  for    which    he  nad    long 
sighed  was   completed.     Schiller  was 
now  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
Schiller's  early  life.  Through  these— 
and  who  shall  sav  to  what  extent  by 
the  help  of  these  i — ^he  grew  to  be  the 
man  he  was.  And  was  not  that  ordeal 
worth  undergoing  which  presented  in 
the  end  so  noble  a  result  i — ^this  puri- 
fication worth  the  purchase  of  all  that 
suffering  1  Yes,  surely;  a  thousand 
times,  yes ! 

"  Wl^o  ne'er  his  bread  in^sorrow  ate ; —  ''-' 
I     Who   ne'er   the   mournful   midnight 
hours, 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate, — 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers." 

And  now,  after  a  childhood  nursed 
in  an  atmosphere  pure,  healthy,  holy — 
an  atmosphere  of  affection,  and  piety, 
and  joy ;  after  a  youth  of  hardship  and 
suffering ; — Schiller  is  at  length  a  free 
man— a  poet,  with  God's  great  universe 
before  him.  This  he  is  now  and  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 
"All  my  connections,"  he  wrote  in  a 


little  while,  "are  now  dissolved.  The 
public  is  now  all  to  me ;  my  study,  my 
sov'ran,  my  confidant.  To  the  public  I 
from  this  time  belong ;  before  tnis,  and 
no  other  tribunal,  will  I  place  myself; 
this  alone  do  I  reverence  and  fear. 
Something  majestic  hovers  before  me, 
as  I  determine  now  to  wear  no  other 
fetters  but  the  sentence  of  the  world, 
to  appeal  to  no  other  throne  but  the 
soul  of  man." 

Our  fugitives  reached  Hanheim  in 
safety.  Fearing  to  remain  so  near 
Stuttgard,  they  pushed  on  to  Frank- 
fort. . .  With  scarcely  means  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  on  foot,  early 
one  morning  they  set  off,  over  one  of 
the  most  striking  roads  in  Europe.  At 
last,  however,  they  reached  Frankfort, 
where  Streicher  received  thirty  florins 
from  his  mother.  The  two  friends 
now  took  up  their  residence  at  an  inn 
at  Oggersheim,  sharing  one  chamber 
and  one  bed.  Here  Schiller  wrote 
"  Cabal  and  Love ;"  and,  also,  in  No- 
vember, completed  his  **  Fiesco."  already 
partly  composed.  These  were  ooth  pub- 
lished in  1783,  and  soon  after  were 
represented  in  the  Manheim  Theatre 
with  universal  admiration. 

While  Schiller  was  residing  at  Og- 
^rsheim,  a  generous  lady,  Madame 
Von  Wolzogen,  whose  sons  had  been 
fellow  students  of  his,  offered  him  the 
shelter  of  her  home  at  Baurbach. 
Thither  Schiller  was  but  too  glad  to 
go.  His  only  sorrow  was  l£at  he 
must  part  from  the  &ithful  Streicher. 
The  friends  bid  each  other  farewell. 
*  After  fifty  years,"  says  a  German 
biographer,  "the  musician  was  filled 
with  sadness  when  he  recalled  tbe  mo- 
ment in  which  he  left  that  truly  kingly 
heart — ^tlie  noblest  of  the  German 
poets — alone,  and  in  misfortune." 

On  a  December  evening,  1782,  our 
honqeless  poet  was  received  beneath 
the  hospitable  roof  at  Baurbach.  The 
family  were  from  home,  but  no  comfort 
was  wanting  to  him.  Beinw^ld,  the 
bookseller,  who  knew  his  secret,  sup- 
plied him  with  books,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  his  solitude  with  his  com- 
pany. Madame  Von  Wolzogen  soon 
returned,  however,  and  with  her  her 
daughter  Charlotte.'  This  girl  pre- 
sently found  a  place  in  our  poet's 
fancy.  There  was  a  kindly  feeling  on 
both  sides,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  culminated  in  any  abiding  at- 
tachment. 
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The  success  of  the  dramas  "Fiesco" 
and  ''Cabal  and  Love"  brought  about 
some  change  in  the  estimation  in  which 
Schiller  was  held  by  his  superiors. 
The  Duke  relinquished  the  idea,  of 
further  persecuting  a  man  whose  writ- 
ings had  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
ad^ction  of  eveiy  true  German :  and 
the  Count  Dalberg  perceived  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  might,  at  one 
stroke,  second  the  pretensions  of  a 
man  whom  he  still  called  friend,  and 
give  his  theatre  the  advantage  of  a 
connection  with  the  most  popular  dra- 
matist of  the  day.  Schiller  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  Manheim  as  poet  to 
the  theatre.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  duties  of  this  post,  with  all  the 
ardour  and  determination  of  a  long- 
cherished  ambition.  Here  at  the 
house  of  Meir,  he  once  more  beheld 
Streicher — ^this  time  with  a  joyful 
countenance  and  words  of  hope  and 
congratulation. 

Here,  at  length,  he  had  reached  his 
true  distinction.  Here  was  work  of 
which  he  felt  pleasure,  and  a  holy  joy 
in  the  doing — a  furthering  impulse, 
not  a  harsh  restriction,  to  the  free 
development  of  his  inmost  nature. 
At  any  rate,  Schiller  could  now  live, 
and  was  even  in  a  fair  way  of  realising 
the  life  poetic.  Surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  friends  who  honoured  him,  acknow- 
ledged a  subject  of  the  Emperor  Pala- 
tine— ^thus  no  longer  having  any  cause 
to  fear  the  duke,  and  well  satisfied 
with  the  moderate  income  awarded 
him,  Schiller  looked  forward  into  the 
future,  with  new  eyes  and  a  lightened 
heart. 

In  Germany  the  theatre  holds  a  very 
different  place,  in  relation  to  society, 
to  what  it  does  in  this  countir.  It  is 
there  regarded  as  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional agent^  here  simply  as  an  appa- 
ratus for  amusement.  Consequently 
there  its  exhibitions  are  attuned  to 
the  tastes  of  a  hifi;her  and  better  culti- 
vated class  than  hera  They  talk  of  it 
as  ''a  lay  pidpit^  the  worthy  ally  of 
the  sacred  one/'  Schiller  participated 
in  this  universal  feeling,  the  bent  of 
his  genius  l^in?  so  completely  in  that 
direction.  He  had  hign  conceptions 
of  the  vocation  of  the  poet ;  andj  the 
theatre  was  to  him  the  proper,  the 
only  available  medium  between  the 
poet  and  the  world.  His  early  long- 
ings for  the  priesthood  had  never  be- 
come extinct ;   they   were    not   now 


becoming  so,  but  rather,  they  had  re- 
ceived a  new  direction,  a  direction,  if 
not  the  highest,  yet  that  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  liberty  and  the 
widest  scope.  Laying  down  for  him- 
self and  others  (as  we  are  l^ld  he  did) 
the  principle  that  the  stage  should 
take  its  rank  with  the  churdi  and  the 
school  among  the  primary  institutions 
of  the  state  ;  he  felt  proud  of  his  own 
connection  with  the  theatre,  and 
exerted  Ihimself  to  the  utmost  in  pro- 
moting its  ends. 

Here,  situated  thus  pleasantly,  and 
intensely  occupied  with  manifold 
studies,  the  image  of  Charlotte  Yon 
Wolzogen  ever  hovered  in  his  memory. 
He  longed  for  a  perfect  union  with 
some  being,  in  whom  he  could  repose 
all  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  ^  To 
be  linked  to  one,"  he  writes,  "who 
shares  with  us  joy  and  sorrow;  who 
meets  us  in  our  emotions  and  supples 
to  our  humours  ;  at  her  breast  to  re- 
lease our  souls  from  the  thousand  dis- 
tractions, the  thousand  wild  wishes 
and  unruly  passions,  and  drown  all  the 
bitterness  of  fortune  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  calm  ; — ah !  such  were  the 
true  delight  of  life."  For  him,  he 
now  thought,  the  chosen  one  was 
Charlotte  Von  Wolzogen.  He  openly 
proposed  for  her  to  ner  mo^er,  but 
without  success.  The  happiness  of 
the  girl  could  not  be  entrusted  to  one 
in  whose  worldly  position  there  was 
still  much  to  excite  doubts  and  fears. 
Convinced  at  last  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  case,  his  passion  sought  a  new 
object,  and  presently  found  one  in  the 
person  of  Margaret  Schwan,  the 
daughter  of  the  bookseller  to  whom 
he  had  sold  "Fiesco"  and  "Cabal  and 
Love."  She  was  of  a  cheerfld  disposi- 
tion, and  beautiful  person,  "rather 
devoted,"  say  the  German  biographers, 
"to  the  world,  to  literature,  and  to  art, 
than  to  the  tranquil  domestic  joys." 
She  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  and 
it  was  about  the  autumn  of  1784  that 
she  first  "  gained  possession  of  a  heart 
still  somewhat  too  inflammable  for 
constancy."  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
some  wilder  and  less  spiritual  passion^ 
than  either  Margaret  or  Charlotte  had 
inspired,  had  influenced  him  in  the 
interval.  To  this  he  alludes  with  re- 
gret, in  one  of  his  letters,  some  years 
afterwards. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Keinische  Thalia,"  en- 
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riched  by  three  acts  of  "  Don  Carlos." 
The  new  journal  was  principally  de- 
voted to  dramatic  literature,  such  as 
theatrical  criticism,  essays  on  the 
drama,  poetry,  and  the  details  of  re- 
presentation, the  history  of  the  theatre, 
&c.  A  portion  of  its  pages  were  open 
to  general  literature  and  poetry.  It 
was  continued  up  to  1794.  This  peri- 
odical, without  yielding  Schiller  any 
great  pecuniary  advantage,  by  no 
means  increased  his  favour  with  the 
actors.  The  freedom  of  his  strictures 
was  highly  displeasing  to  them  ;  he  in 
turn  being  greatly  offended  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  verses  were  man- 
gled on  ^e  stage. 

At  this  period,  says  his  biographer, 
Schiller  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 
unemployed.  Yet  the  task  of  compos- 
ing dramatic  varieties,  of  training 
players,  and  deliberating  in  the  thea- 
trical senate,  or  even  of  expressing 
philosophically  his  opinions  on  these 
points  could  not  wholly  occupy  such  a 
mind  as  his.  There  were  times  when, 
notwithstanding  his  own  prior  habits, 
and  all  the  vaunting  of  dramaturgists, 
he  felt  that  their  scenic  glories  were 
but  an  empty  show,  a  lying  refuge, 
where  there  was  no  abiding  rest  for 
the  soul.  The  "Thalia,"  besides  its 
dramatic  speculations  and  perfor- 
mances, contains  several  of  his  poems, 
which  indicate  that  his  attention, 
though  officially  directed  elsewhere, 
was  alive  to  all  the  common  concerns 
of  humanity ;  that  he  looked  on  life 
not  more  as  a  writer  than  as  a  man.  .  . 
While  improving  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
in  the  capabSity  of  uttering  his 
thoughts  in  the  form  best  adapted  to 
express  them,  he  was  likewise  improv- 
ing in  the  more  valuable  art  of  thought 
itself ;  and  applying  it  not  only  to  the 
business  of  the  imagination,  but  also 
to  those  profound  and  solemn  inqui- 
ries which  every  reasonable  mortal  is 
called  to  engage  with."*  «  The  Philo- 
sophic Letters,"  written  about  this  time, 
contain  evidence  enough  of  the  truth 
of  this  last  statement,  and  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  presenting  Schil- 
ler's^ intellectual  powers  in  a  somewhat 
new  point  of  view.  To  give  any  ac- 
count, however,  of  Schiller's  numerous 
writings,  beyond  recording  the  mere 
&ct  of  their  publication,  and  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  they  were 

♦  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller." 


brought  forth,  is  altogether  beyond  our 
present  design. 

The  charms  of  Manheim,  once  to 
him  so  great  and  alluring,  began  to 
fade  in  the  eyes  of  our  poet.  Not- 
withstanding that  his  amiable  nature, 
his  genius,  manliness,  and  virtue,  had 
endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  ;  notwithstanding  that  Dal- 
berg  was  still  his  warm  friend,  and 
that  he  saw  and  conversed  daily  with 
Schwan  and  his  Margaret,  he  began  to 
view  his  situation  with  less  and  less 
content.  The  theatrical  world  turned 
out  to  be  quite  other  than  the  paradise 
he  had  imagined  it  to  be.  He  wished 
for  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  one 
in  which  he  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  pubhc  taste, 
or  subject  to  the  harassing  annoy- 
ances of  inefficient  representation. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  leave 
Manheim,  and  an  opportimity  soon 
presented  itself.  The  nrst  number  of 
nis  "Thalia"  happened  to  arrive  at 
the  court  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  while 
the  Duke  of  Sachsen  Weimar  was 
there.  That  prince,  being  introduced 
to  the  genius  of  Schiller  by  the  perusal 
of  the  first  acts  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  ex- 
pressed his  delight  with  the  production 
by  transmitting  to  the  author  the  title 
of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy  of  Weimar. 
The  honour  paid  to  men  of  art  and 
literature,  at  the  court  of  Weimar, 
excited  Schiller's  admii'ation,  and  gave 
a  new  turn  to  his  ambition.  His 
newly  acquired  dignity  strengthened 
this  feeb'ng,  and  doubtless  accelerated 
his  departure  from  Manheim.  At 
Leipsig  resided  some  of  the  poet's 
most  substantial  friends,  and  a  vast 
number  of  ardent  admirers.  This 
town,  moreover,  was  the  centre  of 
activity  both  in  commerce  and  litera- 
ture ;  it  seemed  to  offer  a  wide  field 
for  the  noblest  endeavour  \  and  hither, 
accordingly,  he  directed  his  steps. 
Previous  to  going  he  wi'ote  to  his 
friend  Huber : — 

"This,  then,  is  probably  the  last 
letter  I  shall  write  to  you  from  Man- 
heim. The  time  from  the  16th  March 
has  hung  upon  my  hands,  like  a  trial 
for  life  :  and,  thank  heaven !  I  am  now 
ten  whole  days  nearer  you.  And  now, 
my  good  friend,  as  you  have  already 
consented  to  take  my  entire  confidence 
upon  your  shoulder,  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  leading  you  into  the  in- 
terior of  my  domestic  wishes. 
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"  In  my  new  establishment  at  Leip- 
sig,  I  purpose  to  avoid  one  error,  which 
has  plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  at 
Ma&neim.  It  is  uiis!  no  longer  to 
conduct  my  own  housekeeping,  and 
also  no  longer  to  live  alone.  The 
ibrmer  is  not  by  any  means  a  business 
1  excel  in.  It  costs  me  less  to  exeottte 
a  whole  conspiracy,  in  ^re  acts,  thftii 
to  settle  my  domestic  arrangemittltft 
for  a  week  ;  and  poetry,  you  khtiW 
yourself,  is  but  a  dangerous  assistant 
m  calculations  of  economy.  My  inind 
is  drawn  different  Ways ;  I  fSsdl  head- 
long out  of  my  ideal  world,  if  a  holed 
stocking  remind  me  of  the  real  world. 

"  As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for 
toy  private  happiness  to  have  a  true, 
warm  friend,  that  would  ever  be  at 
hand  like  toy  better  angel ;  to  whom 
I  could  commmiicate  my  nascent  ideas 
in  the  very  acft  of  conceiving  them,  not 
needing  to  transmit  them  as  at  present, 
by  letters  or  long  visits.  Nay,  when 
this  friend]  of  mine  lites  Without  the 
four  comers  of  the  house,  thd  trifling 
circumstance  that,  in  order  to  reach 
him,  I  must  cross  the  street,  dress 
myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of  itself 
destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
ttnd  the  train  of  mf  thoughts  is  torn 
in  pieces  before  I  see  him. 
•  **  Observe,  my  good  fellow,  these  are 
petty  matters  j  but  petty  matters  often 
bear  the  weightiest  result  in  the 
managetoettit  of  life.  I  kno^  myself 
better  than  perhaps  a  thousand  too- 
thers' sons  know  themselves  5  I  under- 
«tand  how  much,  and  frequently  how 
little,  I  require  to  be  completely 
happy.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
Oan  I  get  this  wish  of  my  heart  ful- 
filled in  Leipsig  ? 

"If  it  were  possible  that  I  could 
■make  a  lodgement  with  yott,  all  toy 
cares  on  that  head  Would  be  removed. 
I  am  no  hsd  neighbottr  as  perhaps  you 
imagine ;  I  have  pliancy  enough  to 
«uit  myself  to  anoither,  and  here  and 
there  a  certain  knack,  aS  Yorick  says, 
at  helping  to  make  him  merrier  and 
better.  Failing  this,  if  you  could  find 
me  any  other  person  who  would  Un- 
dertake my  small  economy,  everything 
Would  still  be  well."* 
r  Schilter  arriveki 'in  Leipsig  at  the 
titoe  of  holding  the  world-famed  fidr. 
His  name  got  abroad,  and  the  populace 
eagerly  pressed  to  see  the  man  who 

*  '^-Catlyle's  Life  of  Schiller." 


had  touched  'everybody's  heart.  His 
feelings  respecting  this  manifestation  of 
his  popularity  wefre  not  all  of  a  plea- 
sant cnaracter.  "Writing  to  Schwan, 
he  says,  "  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  have 
an  author's  name.  The  few  men  of 
worth  and  mark,  who  on  Ihis  account 
offer  their  acquaihtance,  and  whose 
esteem  confers  a  pleasure,  are  too 
greatly  ouiVeighed  by  the  swarm  who, 
Bke  flesh-flies,  buzz  aroimd  the  author 
as  a  monster,  and  claim  him  as  a 
colleague  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
blotted  sheets  of  paper.  Many  camiot 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Bobbers  "  should  be  like  any 
other  mother's  son.  They  e±peeted  at 
least  a  cross,  the  boots  of  a  postillion, 
and  a  hunting  whip  !"t 

After  some  alternations  respecting 
the  adoption  of  some  other  profession 
than  literature,  h^  determined  to  com- 
plete his  "  Carlos,"  and  continued  his 
contributions  to  the  **  Thalia ;"  among 
which  lattel*  may  be  mentioned,  as 
having  been  Written  at  this  time, — the 
"Hymn  to  Joy."  the  most  beautiful 
and  spirited  lyrical  production  he  had 
yet  achieved.  Meanwhile  he  had  venr 
had  ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of  Mar- 
garet Schwan.  The  letter,  freighted 
with  this  request,  and  written  in  a 
manly  and  right  noble  spirit,  may  be 
read  in  **  Oarlyle's  Life  of  the  Poet." 
Margaret  and  he,  however,  were  not 
destined  for  each  other.  Whatever 
Sch wand's  reply  might  he — and  about 
this  authorities  are  disagreed — it  is 
certain  no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  the  marriage.  The  friend- 
ship existing  between  all  parties  con- 
cerned contmued  unabated. 

Finding  that  Leipsig  did  not  answer 
all  his  expectation^  and  perhaps  to 
solace  himself  for  tne  disappointment 
in  which  his  courtship  01  Margaret 
had  ended  he  yielded  to  many  invita- 
tions, and  took  his  departure  for 
Dresden  towards  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer. Schiller  here  found  warm  friends 
in  Komer  and  his  wife  Minna  Stalk, 
who  had  been  lately  married.  Kdr- 
ner's  house  was  romanticall;^  situlited 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Losch- 
witz.  A  sumtoer-house  in  the  garden, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  by  vineyards 
and  pine-woods,  became  Schilleir's 
favourite  place  of  resort,  ai 


rendered  to  his  use. 


and  was  s«r- 
Here  the  com- 
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pletion  of  "Don  Cftrloa  ^ms  effected* 
On  its  publication  it  was  I'eceived  with 
immense  enthusiasm.  In  the  closet 
and  on  the  stage  it  equally  excited  the 
pleasure,  and  approbation  of  learned 
and  unlearned. 

"Amidst  all  this  popularity,"  says 
his  biographer,  *'  he  was  still  drifting 
at  large  on  the  tide  of  life ;  he  was 
crowned  with  laurels  but  without  a 
home.  His  heart,  warm  and  affection- 
ate, fitted  the  domestic  blessings  which 
it  longed  for,  was  allowed  to  form  no 
permanent  attachment ;  he  felt  that 
he '  was  unconnected,  solitary  in  the 
world ;  cut  off  £rom  the  exercise  of 
his  kindlier  sympathies  ;  or  if  tasting 
such  pleasures^  'snatching  them  rather 
than  partaking  of  them  cahnly/  The 
vulgar  desir«  of  wealth  and  station 
never  entered  his  head  fbr  an  instant ; 
but  as  years  were  adding  to  his  age, 
the  delights  of  peace  ana  continuous 
comfort  were  fkst  becoming  more  ac- 
ceptable than  any  other ;  and  he 
looked  with  anxiety  to  have  a  resting- 
place  amid  his  wanderings, — ^to  be  a 
man  among  his  fellow  men."  The 
only  chance  of  realieing  these  strong 
desires,  Schiller  knew  lay  in  the 
most  persevering  diligence  in  the  voca- 
tion he  had  chosen.  He  never  plied 
his  tasks  with  more  ardour  than 
at  Dresden;  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
rather  fretted  away  on  a  multiplicity 
of  minor  performances  than  concen- 
trated on  any  great  work.  The  most 
famous  of  his  lyrical  pieces  written 
about  this  time  was  the  ^  Free  think- 
ing of  Passion."  It  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  an  attachment  to 
Sophy  Albrecht,  a  young  actress  whom 
he  had  met  previously  to  his  visit  to 
Dresden.  Sue  was  now  one  cf  the 
most  celebrated  actresses  of  the  town. 
SchiUet  visited  at  he!*  house  on  familiar 
terms;  and  there  one  evening,  after 
the  play  was  over,  another  entangle- 
ment was  thrown  across  his  dubious 
path.  The  poet  was  introduced  to  a 
young,  blue-eyed  stranger,  of  exquisite 
form  and  fascinating  expression  of 
countenance.  The  girl  smiled,  blushed, 
kissed  her  bouquet,  and  threw  it  to 
SchOlerj  who,  unsuspecting,  received  it 
with  enthusiasm,  "Her  mother/' says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "was  by  all 
accounts  an  ^ful  and  abandoned 
person,  who  did  not  scruple  to  put  to 
profit  the  beauty  of  her  daughter. 
She  saw  in  the  admirat^n  of  so  dis- 


tinguished a  poet  the  means  of  widen- 
ing Julia's  already  lucrative  notoriety. 
Schiller  was  accordingly  lured  into  an 
intimaoy  which  occasioned  .'the  most 
serious  anxiety  to  his  fidends.  .  .  « 

"They,  however,  did  their  best  to 
dispel  nis  in&tuation  and  tear  hint 
from  a  connection  which  they  con- 
sidered disgraceful  to  Ids  name,  ruinous 
to  his  means,  and  injurious  to  nis  pros- 
pects :  finally,  they  succeeded  in  their 
appeals.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  treachery  prttO" 
tised  on  him,  and,  after  many  a  struggle 
between  reason  and  passion,  at  last  he 
tore  himself  away."*  What  are  these 
anecdotes  worth  1  what  do  they  illus- 
trate? "Simply,''  as  Carlyle  says, 
"that  love  could  excite  even  Schiller 
to  madness,  as  indeed  all  gods  and 
men.'* 

Having  in  the  interim  written  the 
romance  of  the  "Ghost  Seer,"  many 
pages  of  which  owe  their  vivid  colour- 
ing to  the  fkir  Julia,  he  began  to 
thmk  of  history.  His  mind  was 
already  tutored  to  its  requirements  by 
the  historical  studied  he-hadundergone 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays ;  and 
his  tendency  to  the  vocation  of  the 
historian  was,  doubtless,  farther  aug- 
mented by  the  necessity  which  he 
increasingly  felt  for  some  substantial 
basis  of  fact—some  external  reality — 
on  which  he  could  repose  his  mind 
amidst  his  manifold  conflicts  and  wazt- 
derings.  "  The  love  of  contemplating 
things  as  they  should  be  began  to 
yield  to  the  love  of  knowing  things  as 
they  are."  The  poet,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  become  a  historian.  The  de- 
signs which  he  meditated  in  this 
department  of  human  inquiry  were 
vast  and  comprehensive, — too  great 
indeed  for  any  one  writer  to  achieve. 
Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  never 
reached  a  describable  shape,  and  very 
few  even  partial  execution.  What  hi 
did  accomplish  worthy  of  record,  we 
have  in  the  "Bevolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands/' and  the  "  Histoiy  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War." 

To  visit  Weimar,  'the  Athens  of 
Germany,  had  long  been  one  of  Schit 
ler's  earnest  wishes.  He  arrived  there 
in  July,  1787.  GOethe  was  not  visible 
(why,  will  hereafter  appear),  but  Her- 
der and  Wieland  received  hiin  wlUi 
open    arms.      With   the    latter   was 
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soon  cemented  an  enduring  friendship. 
Schiller  determined  to  niake  Weimar 
his  future  residence.  "  You  know  the 
men,"  he  writes,  "  of  whom  Germany 
is  proud ;  a  Herder,  a  Wieland,  with 
their  brethren ;  and  one  wall  encloses 
me  and  them.  What  excellencies  are 
in  Weimar  !  In  this  city,  at  least  in 
this  territory,  I  mean  to  settle  for  life, 
and  at  length,  once  more,  get  a  coun- 
try." In  October  Schiller  made  an 
excursion  Meiningen,  to  visit  his  sister, 
then  just  married  to  Eeinwald.  Here 
he  met  his  old  friend  Madame  von 
Wolzogen,  and  her  son  Wilhelm.  With 
them  he  returned  towards  Weimar. 
They  halted  at  Rudolstadt.  This  halt 
is  a  memorable  passage  in  the  life  of 
our  poet.  He  here  met  Charlotte  von 
Lengefeld ;  and  once  more,  not  this 
time  without  result,  his  aflfections  were 
enchained.  Charlotte  was  highly  pre- 
possing,  and  her  mind  was  enri<med 
by  true  culture.  According  to  her 
sister,  who  is  the  author  of  a  charming 
biography  of  Schiller,  "  The  expression 
of  the  purest  goodness  of  heart  ani- 
mated her  features  ;  and  her  eye 
beamed  only  truth  and  innocence." 
On  his  departure  from  the  home  of 
the  Lengefelas,  Schiller  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending  the 
next  summer  at  Budolstadt.  Fortune 
favoured  this  attachment:  that  very 
winter  Charlotte  came  to  Weimar  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend  of  her  family,  and 
Schiller  had  frequent  opportimities  of 
meeting  her.  He  supplied  her  with 
hia  favourite  authors  ;  and  she  under- 
took to  find  him  a  lodging  at  Rudol- 
stadt for  the  [  summer.  On  her  de- 
parture this  commission  gave  occasion 
for  an  interchange  of  letters.  In  this 
correspondence  "  there  breathes,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  a  noble,  mild, 
discreet  inclination,  without  a  trace  of 
passion ;"  and  adds, — "  Our  love  is 
generally  the  eflSgy  ef  the  one  we  love. 
Schiller's  present  love  wus  the  gold 
purified  n*om  the  sensual  passion 
which  had  mastered  him  at  Dresden." 
i  !ln  May,  in  the  following  year,  we 
find  Schiller  at  Rudolstadt.  He  lodged 
in  a  small  house  in  the  village  of 
Folkstadt,  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  town.  From  his  chamber 
window  he  overlooked  the  banks  of 
the  Saale,  which  flowed  through  the 
meadows  under  the  shade  of  noble 
trees.  High  above  towered  the  castle 
of  Rudolstadt,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


hill  which  rose  from  the  opposite  bank, 
lay  small  villages  and  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry.  The  hours  here  spent 
were  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  the 
somewnat  turbulent  course  of  Schiller's 
life.  His  sister,  in  speaking  of  them, 
says, — "How  welcome  was  it  after 
some  tedious  visit,  to  see  our  genial 
friend  approaching  beneath  the  fair 
trees  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Saale. 
A  forest  brook,  that  pours  itself  into 
that  river,  and  was  crossed  by  a  little 
bridge,  was  the  meeting  place  at  which 
we  awaited.  When  we  beheld  him  in 
the  twilight  coming  towards  us,  a 
serener,  an  ideal  life  entered  within 
us ;  a  lofty  earnestness,  and  the  grace- 
ful ease  of  a  mind  pure  and  candid, 
ever  animated  Schiller's  conversation. 
One  seemed,  as  one  heard  him  talk,  to 
wander  as  it  were  between  the  immu- 
table Stars  of  Heaven,  and  yet  amidst 
the  flowers  of  earth." 

Schiller  returned  to  Weimar  in 
November,  occupying  himself  with 
literaiy  matters.  The  letters  upon 
"Don  Carlos,,'  "The  Artists,"  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  "Ghost  Seer,"  are 
dated  about  this  period.  The  publi- 
cations of  portions  of  the  "Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands"  in  Wieland's  "Mer- 
cury," now  gave  rise  to  the  wish 
among  many  of  his  friends  to  have 
Schiller  appointed  to  the  Professorship 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
a  chair  which  was  just  then  vacant  by 
the  departure  of  Eickhom.  To  this 
desire,  seconded  by  Voigt,  the  chaplain 
of  the  court,  Goethe  gave  the  weight 
of  his  influence.  Schiller  was  accord- 
ingly called  to  the  post.  He  went  to 
Jena  in  1789.  His  reception  there 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  Four 
hundred  students  crowded  the  hall, 
and  their  applause  filled  the  new  and 
somewhat  reluctant  professor  with 
confidence. 

Schiller's  wanderings  were  now  over ; 
and  at  last,  after  a  severe  probation, 
he  could  repose  securely  on  tnat  haven 
of  man's  rest  and  joy — domestic  bliss. 
In  the  February  foUowing  his  settle- 
ment at  Jena,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld.  A 
few  months  after  this  event,  he  writes 
to  a  friend  as  follows  : — 

"  Life  is  quite  a  different  thing  by 
the  side  of  a  beloved  wife,  than  so 
forsaken  and  alone,  even  in  summer. 
Beautiful,  nature !  I  now  for  the  first 
time  fully  >njoy  it,— live  in  it    The 
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world  again  clothes  itself  around  me 
in  poetic  forms  ;  old  feelings  are  again 
awakeninff  in  my  breast  What  a  lite 
I  am  leading  here !  I  look  with  a 
glad  mind  around  me  ;  my  heart  finds 
a  perennial  contentment  without  it; 
my  spirit  so  fine,  so  refreshing  a 
nourishmeut.  My  existence  is  settled 
in  harmonious  composure);  not  strained 
and  impassioned,  but  peaceful  and 
clear.  I  look  to  my  future  destiny 
with  a  cheerful  heart  ;  now  when 
standing  at  the  wished-for  goal,  I 
wonder  with  myself  how  it  all  has 
happened,  so  fax  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. Fate  has  conquered  the  diffi- 
culties for  me  ;  it  has,  I  may  say, 
forced  me  to  the  mark.  From  the 
future  I  expect  ever^hing.  A  few 
years,  and  I  shall  live  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  my  spirit ;  nay,  I  think 
my  very  youth  will  be  renewed ;  an 
inward  poetic  life  will  give  it  me  again." 
Some  while  ere  this,  in  the  house  of 
the  Lenffefeld's,  Schiller,  for  the  first 
time,  had  met  Cfdethe.  With  Schiller's 
early  writings  Goethe  had  little  sym- 
pthy.  The  "Bobbers"  he  hated, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  very  paradoxes, 
moral  and  dramatic,  from  which  he 
was  struggling  to  get  liberated,  had 
been  laid  hold  of  by  a  powerful  but 
immature  genius,  and  poured  in  a 
boundless  vehement  flood  over  the 
whole  land.  What  exasperated  him 
still  more  was,  that  his  most  intimate 
fiiends,  those  to  whom  he  looked  for 
thorough  and  unwavering  sympathy 
with  Ms  own  artistic  completeness, 
seemed  in  danger  of  the  contagion. 
"Had it  been  possible,"  he  wrote,  "I 
would  have  abandoned  the  study  of 
creative  art,  and  the  practice  of  poetry 
entirely ;  for  where  was  the  prospect 
of  surpassing  those  performances  of 
genial  worth  and  wild  form,  in  the 
qualities  which  recommend  them?" 
From  this  cause,  as  he  thus  himself 
acknowledges,  he  kept  aloof  from 
SchiUer.  "It  happened  about  this 
tune  that  Moritz  returned  from  Italy, 
and  staid  with  me  awlule,  during 
which  he  violently  cofirmed  himself 
and  me  in  these  persuasions.  I  avoided 
SchiUer,  who  was  now  in  Weimar,  in 
my  neighbourhood.  The  appearance 
of  "Don  Carlos"  was  not  calculated  to 
approximate  us;  the  attempt  of  our 
common  friends  I  resisted;  and  thus 
we  continued  to  go  on  our  way  apart." 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  9een,  the  two 


antagonistic  poets  at  last  met  beneath 
one  roof,  altnough,  as  was  not  to  be 
wondered  ^t,  there  was  no  lavish  ex- 
penditure Of  cordiality  between  them. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Schiller 
thus  writes: — ^"On  the  whole,  this 
personal  meeting  has  not  at  all  dimi- 
nished the  idea,  great  as  it  was,  which 
I  had  previously  formed  of  GSethe ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever 
come  into  any  dose  communication 
with  each  other.  Much  that  still 
interests  me  has  already  had  its  epoch 
with  him.  His  whole  nature  is  from 
its  very  origin,  otherwise  constructed 
than  mine  ;  his  world  is  not  my  world ; 
our  modes  of  conceiving  things  appear 
to  be  essentially  different.  fYom  such 
a  combination,  no  secure,  substantial 
intimacy  can  result.  Time  will  try." 
By  degrees,  however,  as  the  true  chit- 
racter  of  each  imfolded  itself  to  the 
other,  this  feeling  of  mutual  antipathy 
wore  away  ;  and  there  did  ensue,  after 
all,  a  "secure,  substantial  intimacy" 
between  them.  They  ultimately  came 
to  pass  much  of  their  time  in  each 
others*  company,  and  to  co-operate 
cordially  in  many  literary  undertak- 
ings ;  the  very  contrast  of  their  mental 
tendencies  giving  their  intercourse  a 
peculiar  chann.  They  soon  became 
necessary  to  each  others'  intellectual 
life ;  and  their  friendship,  once  firmly 
established,  was  only  interrupted  by 
Schiller*s  death. 

The  parallel  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguisned  men  has  long  formed  a 
toumay  ground  for  all  German  scholars 
to  break  lances  on.  "Whether  is 
Schiller  or  Goethe  the  greater  poet?" 
is  a  question  which  has  been  oftener 
asked  or  answered  than  any  other  in 
cdnnection  with  German  literature.  It 
is  true  that  no  proper  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  them;  their 
difiEerence  being  one  of  kind,  and  not 
of  degree  ;*  and  all  measurement  of 
the  one  by  the  [standard  of  the  other 
being  therefore  a  manifest  injustice  to 
both.  Nevertheless,  the  true  relation- 
ship between  these  Titans  of  literature, 
whose  lives  were  thrown  together  in 
one  sphere  of  activity,  will  always 
remain  an  interesting  problem  for  the 
studious.  Perhaps  ttie  best  solution  of 
it  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  is  that 
by  Gervinus,  in  his  "  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature.''^ 


*  Qeack^  a  Poeteschen  National-Literatur. 
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The  finest  ^old  has  its  alloy ;  and 
Schiller's  newly  acq[iiired  domestic  hap- 

Siness  came  to  him  not  without  its 
rawbacks.     A  fell  enemy  soon  dis- 
turbed the  welcome  repose  into  which 
his  life  had  been  led.    Bodily  disease 
had  taken  root  in  a  constitution  never 
strong,  but  which  had  been  rendered 
weaker  by  the  absence  of  that  prudent 
caref  nines  which  should  have  restrained 
our  poet  within  the  limits  which  nature 
prescribes,  as  the  proper  bounds  of  all 
numan  activity.     A  disorder  in  the 
chest  took  violent  hold  of  him ;  and 
though  he  recovered  from  its  imme- 
diate eflTects,  the  ever-vital  seeds   of 
disease  were  left   behind, — he    never 
afterwards     wholly     recovered     his 
strength.      Indeed  at  this    period,  a 
report  of  his  death  was  spread  abroad 
throughout  Germany. ...  In  Denmark, 
a   circle    of  the   poet's   friends   had 
resolved  to  repair  to  Hellebeck— there, 
surrounded  by  the  enchanting  beauties 
of  the  scenery,*  to  hold  a  court  to  his 
honour,  and  to  chant  the  Hymn  to  Jay, 
when  the  repoii;  reached  Copenhagen, 
and  changed  their  joyous  festivities  in 
honour  of  the  living  poet  to  a  moum- 
|\il  solemnity  in  celebration  of  his  death. 
The  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
poet  Baggesen,  tne  Count  Ernest  von 
achimmelmann,  the  Prince  Christian 
▼on   Holstein  Augustenberg,  and  hi«« 
princess,  met,  as  was  arranged,  on  the 
sea  shore,  opposite  the  high  rocks  of 
Sweden.      Two  additional  stanzas,  in 
honour  of  the  supposed  death,  were 
chanted ;  musical  instruments  added  to 
the  harmony ;  an  intense  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity pervaded  the  whole  assembly ; 
and  as  the  song  ceased,  all  eyes  were 
bathed  in  tears.    Such  was  the  sym- 
pathy even  amongst  the  high-bom  and 
ulustrious  of  a  foreign  nation  for  our 
worthy  poet 

No  sooner  was  the  report  contra- 
dicted, than  the  mourners  hastened  to 
express  their  admiration  of  Schiller, 
by  conferring  upon  him  benefits  of  a 
more  tangible  nature.  He  received 
from  the  Count  von  Schimmelmann, 
and  the  Prince  von  Augustenberg,  a 
letter,  written  in  the  terms  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  requesting  his  acceptance 
of  an  annual  gift,  for  three  years,  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  This  communication 
also  contained  an  invitation  to  Den- 
mark : — ^**  For  we  are  not  the  only  ones 
here,"  they  write., "  who  know  and  love 
you ;  and  if,  after  the  restoratioil  of  \ 


your  health,  you  desire  to  enter  the 
service  of  our  state,  it  would  be  easy 
for  us  to  gratify  such  an  inclination. 
Yet,"  they  continue,"  think  us  not  so 
selfish  as  to  make  such  a  change  in 
your  residence  a  condition;  we  leave 
our  suggestion  to  your  free  choice  ;  we 
desire  to  preserve  to  humianity  its 
instructor,  and  to  this  desire  every 
other  consideration  is  subordinate." 
Nothing  but  Schiller's  increasing  ill- 
health,  and  the  declaration  of  his  phy- 
sicians, that  the  visit,  to  so  northern  a 
climate  would  be  fatal,  could  have 
prevented  him  from  at  once  responding 
to  such  an  invitation.  In  a  letter  to 
Baggesen,  the  gratitude  with  which 
this  offer  had  filed  him  is  expressed 
in  manly  terms.  From  it  too  we  gain 
some  glimpses  into  Schiller*s  views 
respecting  the  vocation  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  own,  which  show  how 
unwilling  he  was  ..to  have  it  degraded 
— ^not  in  hie  own  case  merely,  but  in 
any — into  the  mere  brain-drudgery  of 
the  bread— scholar. 

"  From  the  cradle  of  my  intellect  till 
now,  have  I  struggled  with  fate ;  and 
since  I  knew  how  to  prize  intellectual 
liberty,  I  have  been  condemned  to  want 
it.  A  rash  step,  ten  years  since, 
divided  me  from  any  other  practical 
livelihood  but  that  of  a  writer.    I  had 

fiven  myself  to  this  calling,  before  I 
ad  made  proof  of  its  demands,  or 
surveyed  its  difficulties.  The  neceseity 
for  pursuing  it  befell  me  before  I  was 
fitted  for  it  by  knowledge  and  intellec- 
tual maturity.  That  I  felt  this — ^that 
I  did  not  bound  my  ideal  of  an  ideal 
of  an  author's  duty  to  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  I  was  confined — ^I 
recognise  as  a  favour  of  Heaven  . . .  Ab 
unripe  and  far  below  that  ideal  which 
Uvea  within  me,  I  beheld  all  which  I 
gave  to  the  world."  With  feeling  and 
with  modesty  Schiller  proceeded  to 
enlarge  upon  the  conflict  between  the 
circumstances  and  his  aspirations  .... 
to  touch  upon  the  melancholy  with 
which  he  was  saddened  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art,  ripened  only  to  their  perfection  by 
that  happy  leisure  denied  to  him. 
"  Wliat  had  I  not  given,"  he  exclaims, 
**  for  two  or  three  years ;  that  free  from 
all  the  toils  of  an  author,  I  could  render 
myself  only  to  the  stuay,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  my  conception, — the  ripening 
of  my  ideal.'  He  proceeds  to  observe 
that,  in  the  Qennan  literary  world,  a 
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man  oonld  not  unite  the  labour  for 
subflistence  with  compliance  with  the 
(temands  of  lofty  art;  that,  for  ten 
years,  he  had  struggled  to  unite  both ; 
and,  that  to  make  the  union  only  in 
some  measure  possible,  had  cost  him 
his  health  ....  *  In  a  moment,  Jwhen 
life  began  to  display  its  whole  value — 
when  I  was  about  to  knit  a  gentle  bond 
betvreen  the  reason  *and  the  phantasy 
—when  I  girded  myself  to  a  new  enter- 
prise in  the  service  of  art,  death  drew 
near.  Hie  danger  indeed  passed 
away;  but  I  waked  only  to  an  altered 
life,  to  renew,  with  slackened  Btrength 
and  diminiBhed  hopes,  my  war  with 
fete.  So  the  letter  received  from 
Denmark  found  me  !  I  attain  at  last 
the  intellectual  liberty,  so  long  and  so 
eagerly  desired. ...  I  win.  leisure,  and 
tltfough  leisure,  I  may  perhaps  recover 
my  lost  health  ;  if  not,  at  least  for  the 
future,  the  trouble  of  my  mind  will 
not  give  nourishment  to  disease.  If 
my  lot  does  not  permit  me  to  confer 
beneficence  in  the  same  manner  as  my 
bene&ctors,  at  least,  I  will  seek  it, 
where  alone  it  is  in  my  power ;  and 
make  ^at  seed  which  they  scatter  un- 
fold itself  in  xne,  to  a  fairer  blossom  for 
humanity.'    And  he  did  so." 

In  the  intervals  of  sickness  he 
devoted  the  leisure  which  was  now 
accorded  him  to  the  study  of  Kant. 
To  what  extent  the  system  of  the  phi- 
losopher of  KOnigsberff  moulded  his 
thoughts,  and  influenced  his  later  writ- 
ings, is  a  question  we  cannot  here  enter 
into.  He  appears  to  have  appropriated 
his  fundamental  doctrines ;  the  lofty 
spiritualism  and  ethic  grandeur  of  the 
transcendental  philosophy  seems  to 
have  found  a  deep  response  in  his  in- 
most heart ;  and  from  that  period,  we 
are  told,  **  a  catholic,  all-mild,  all-com- 
pwhensive  religion  surrounds  his 
writings  as  with  a  lucid  atmosphere, 
*nd  his  craving  for  the  serene  ideal  life 
loses  itself  ip  the  Christian's  heaven." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1792,  Schiller, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  to  Dres- 
den, on  a  visit  to  Komer.  In  the 
course  of  this  journey  they  met  Schil- 
ler's mother  and  his  yoimgest  sister, 
Nannette,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  He  determined,  if  his 
health  and  circumstances  allowed,  to 
return  the  following  year  to  his 
Suabiaa  home.'  In  me  summer  fol- 
lowing the  Bchillers  made  an  excursion 
w  the  poet's  fetherland,  where  they 


were  warmly  welcomed.  At  Heidel- 
berg, not  unmoved,  Schiler  saw  once 
more  the  object  of  his  early  passion, 
Margaret  Schwan.  "Like  all  noble 
and  manly  natures,"  says  Madame 
Von  Wolzogen,  "  Schiller  ever  retained 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
woman  who  had  inspired  him  with 
tender  emotion.  These  recollections 
moved  him  always,  but  he  rarely  spoke 
of  them."  The  wanderer  was  reunited 
to  his  long'sepailited  £unily  in  August^ 
1793.  Scniller  visited  Ludwigsburg, 
and  resided  for  a  time  in  the  imme- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  his  father^s 
house ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  first 
became  a  father. 

Having  now  brought  on  our  narrar 
tive  to  the  culminating  point  of 
Schiller's  life-history— the  period  at 
which  he  obtained  the  goal  of  his 
youth's  ard%nt  hope — ^we  must  glance 
rapidly  over  many  passages  of  interest, 
and  draw  near  the  final  close.  Those 
passages  are  interesting  to  us  more, 
perhaps,  from  their  own  nature  than 
from  their  forming  part  of  our  poet's 
biograi)hy.  Schiller  s  scholarship  in 
the  universal  school  was  longer  than 
that  of  most  men ;  and,  indeed,  indivir* 
dually,  he  may  be  said  never  to  have 
seen  the  horizoa  of  his  endeavour  and 
of  his  hope.  But  to  us,  who  know  not 
the  seorets  of  his  inner  life,  his  history 
henceforth  is  clothed  in  a  laranquil  uni- 
formity. It  is  not  now  progress,  but 
rather  repose.  Schiller's  literary  la- 
bours were  continued  with  interrupt 
tion.  The  "  Horen,"  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, was  oommeneed,  and  in  this 
undertaking  were  associated  with  his 
the  greatest  names  of  Germany, 
Goethe,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Matthison, 
&c.  In  the  ^'Musen  almanaoh,"  of 
which  he  was  appointed  chief  editor, 
appeared  some  of  his  finest  thoughts, 
either  in  poetry  or  prose ;  and  mean<- 
while  "  Wallenstein"  was  progressing. 
In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  both  in  the 
same  year,  his  father  and  youngest 
sister.  Some  time  after,  too,  his 
mother  also  died.  **  Ah,  dear  sister," 
he  wrote,  "  so  both  the  beloved  parents 
are  gone  from  ufl^  and  the  oldest  bond 
that  fastened  us  to  life  is  rent  I  0  let 
us,  we  three,  (including  his  otiier 
sister,)  alone  surviving  of  our  father's 
house,  let  us  ding  yet  closer  to  each 
other ;  forget  not  that  thou  hast  a  lov- 
ing brotiier     I  remember  vividly  the 
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days  of  our  youth,  when  we  were  all 
in  all  to  each  other.  From  that  early 
existence  our  fate  has  divided  us ;  but 
attachment,  confidence,  remain  un- 
changed— unchangable."  About  this 
time  (1797)  he  purchased  a  garden,  a 
little  to  the  soum-west  of  Jena,  on  the 
banks  of  the  beloved  Saale.  The  site 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
valley  and  the  pine-covered  sides  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains. 

"  There,  deck'd  he  the  fair  garden  watch- 
tower;  whence 
Listening  he  loved  the  voice  of  stars  to 
hear, 
Which  to  the  no  less  ever-living  sense 
Made  music,  mystic,  yet  through  mys- 
tery dear."*    ; 

Here  he  wrote  and  studied  during  the 
summon  months  of  1797  and  1798.  In 
the  following  year  "  Wallenstein"  was 
brought  out.  The  highest  critics 
spoke  and  wrote  warmly  in  its  praise. 
"This  work," said  Tieci^  " at  once  rich 
and  profound,  is  a  monument  for  all 
times,  of  which  Germany  may  be 
proud ;  and  a  national  feeling — ^a  na- 
tive sentiment — is  reflected  from  this 
pure  mirror,  yielding  us  a  higher  sense 
of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  were  ;" 
and  Goethe,  long  after  its  publication, 
compared  it  to  "a  wine  which  wins  the 
taste'in  proportion  to  its  age." 

The  following  years  were  signalised 
by  the  publication  of  "Marie  Stuart," 
"  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  Wilhehn 
Tell, — the  two  latter  works  in  which 
the  poet's  highest  characteristics  are 
clothed  in  the  noblest  forms.  Besides 
these,  and  sundry  minor  compositions, 
Schiller  also  executed  several  transla- 
tions from  the  French  and  Italian. 
But>  according  to  his  biographer,  his 
mind  was  long  and  earnestly  en- 
gaged at  this  period  with  the  most 
solemn  of  ideas.  "The  universe  of 
human  thought  he  had  now  explored 
and  enjoyed ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  found  no  permanent  contentment 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  Many  of  his 
later  poems  indicate  an  incessant  and 
increasing  longing  for  some  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  life  ;  at  times  it  is  a 
gloomy  resignation  to  the  want  and 
the  despair  of  any.  His  ardent  spirit 
could  not  satisfy  itself  with  things 
seen,  though  gilded  with  all  the  glories 
of  intellect  and  imagination  ;  it  soared 

.  *  Goethe.  Prologue  to  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Bell." 


away  in  search  of  other  lands,  looking 
with  unutterable  desire  for  some  surer 
and  brighter  home  beyond  the  horizon 
of  this  world.  Death  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  regard  as  probably  a  near 
event,  but  we  easily  perceive  that  the 
awful  secrets  connected  with  it  had 
long  been  familiar  to  his  contemplar 
tion.  The  veil  which  hid  them  m>ni 
his  eyes  was  now  shortly,  when  he 
looked  not  for  it,  to  be  rent  asunder.*' 

At  length,  in   the  spring  of  1805, 
after   many   warnings,    S(£iller    was 
stricken  with  his  finsJ  illness.    It  was 
not  long  after  its  commencement  that 
it  became  palpable  that  his  death  was 
near.    In  vain  physicians ;  in  vain  the 
anxious  offices  of  affection ;  in  vain  the 
ardent  desire  of  still  prolonged  acti- 
vity— ^nothing  could  stay  the  progress 
of  the  disease  ;  no  human  power  arrest 
the  &tal  blow.   The  attack  commenced 
on  the  28th  of  AprU.  On  the  7th  of  May 
he  wished  to  converse  with  his  sister 
on  the  subject  of  his  unfinished  tra- 
gedy of  "jDemetrius."     She    begged 
him  not  to  disturb  himself  with  such 
thoughts,  but  to  keep  quiet.    "  True," 
he  answered  with  pathos,  "  now  when 
no  one  understands  me,  and  I  no  more 
understand  myself,  it  is  better  that  I 
should  be  silent."    Before  this,  on  the 
subject  of.  his  probable  decease,  he  had 
said, "  Death  can  be  no  evil,  for  it  is 
universal"    On  the  9th  his  disorder 
reached  a  crisis ;  he  grew  insensible, 
and  even    delirious.      This,  however, 
happily  did  not  continue.      "  The  fiery 
canopy  of  physical    suffering,  which 
had  bewilderea  and  blinded  his  think- 
ing Acuities,  was  drawn  aside ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Schiller  looked  forth  in 
in  its  wonted  serenity,  once  again  be- 
fore it  passed  away  for  ever.    Kestored 
to  consciousness,  in  that  hour  when  the 
soul  is  cut  off  from  human  help,  and 
man  must  ^front  the  Kin^  of  Terrors 
on  his  own  strength,  Schiller  did  not 
faXnt  or  fiiil  in  this  lus  last  and  sharpest 
trial.    Feeling  that  his  end  was  come, 
he  addressed  himself  to  meet  it  as  be- 
came him  ;  not  with  affected  careless- 
ness or  superstitious  fear,  but  with  the 
quiet  unpretending  manliness  which 
had  marked  the  tenor  of  his  life.     Of 
his  friends  and  family  he  took  a  touch- 
ing but  a  tranquil  farewell ;  he  ordered 
that  his  funeral  should    be    private, 
without  pomp  or  parade.    Some  one 
inquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said  "  Calmer 
and  calmer '^^   simple  but  mem<:>rahle 
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words,  expressive  of  the  mild  heroism 
of  the  man."*  About  six  he  sank  into 
a  deep  slumber.  Awakening  for  a 
moment  he  said,  "  Now  is  life  so  clear ! 
—so  much  is  it  made  clear  and  plain !" 
He  then  sank  back^into  a  sleep,  which 
^deepened  and  deepened  till  it  changed 
into  that,  from  which  there  is  no 
awakening." 

Schiller  s  death  was  presently  known 
throughout  Weimar,  and  the  news 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. The  sensation  was  universal — 
the  grief  of  thousands  deep  and  sin- 
cere. To  Goethe  no  one  at  west  had  the 
courage  to  mention  the  circumstance. 
He  perceived  that  the  people  of  his 
house  were  gloomy  and  embarrassed, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  him. 
He  divined  somewhat  of  the  truth 
at  last,  and  said,  "  I  see — Schiller  must 


be  very  ill."  That  night  the  ^serene, 
unimpassioned,  ever-coUected  man  was 
heard  to  w^ep.  In  the  morning  he 
said  to  a  friend,  '^  Is  it  not  true  that 
Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday  ?"  The 
friend  sobbed.  ^He  is  deadT  said 
Goethe.  "  You  have  said  it."  «  He  is 
dead !"  repeated  Goethe,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

So  lived  and  died  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler— one  whose  works  will  never  cease 
to  shed  a  glorious  lustre  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  and  of  Europe — a 
man,  the  very  memory  of  whom  "  will 
arise  afar  off,  like  a  towering  landmark 
in  the  solitude  of  the  past,  when  dis- 
tance shall  have  dwarfed  into  invisi- 
bility many  lesser  people,  that  once 
encompassed  him  and  hid  him  from  the 
near  beholder." 


HAERIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


*'She  has  filled  her  Northern  readers 
with  a  delusion."  So  writes  one  of  her 
own  countrymen,  on  Mrs,  Stowe's 
world-talked  of  book.  "  She  has  struck 
the  death-blow  to  slavery,"  cries  one. 
"But  the  blow  will  merely  rivet  the 
chains,"  retorts  a  second ;  and  so  on, 
from  one  to  another ;  and  literally,  in 
the  very  old  phrase,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  palace,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is 
read  and  talked  of;  and  wherever  it  is 
so,  it  appears  to  be  the  key  to  open  up 
the  old  and  foul  subject  of  slavery. 
None  can  mistake  at  whom  the  shaft  has 
been  aimed.  It  went  home  too  truly 
for  that.  Therefore,  the  defenders  of 
that  "peculiar  institution,"  of  which 
the  southern  states  of  America  are  the 
stronghold,  do  not  attempt  to  impugn 
the  literary  merits  of  the  book,  but 
Apply  at  once  a  plaster  to  the  sore,  and 
deiend  slavery.  So  Uiat  any  adverse 
critique,  upon  Mrs.  Stowe  has  run 
curiously,  tbut  naturally  to  a  laboured 
defence  of  the  "peculiar  institution," 
whilst  any  encomiastic  article  on  the 
book  verges,  on  the  other  hand  into  a 
downright  attack  on  slavery. 
."A  South  Carolinian,"  in  one  maga- 
zjne,  cannot  well  deny  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Stow's  pictures,  but  declares  that 
they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the 

♦  Carlyle'a  «  Life  of  Schiller." 


rule ;  whilst  a  native  of  Alabama,  in 
wishing  to  prove  the  truth  of  them, 
asserts  that  the  early  years  of  the 
author  was  passed  among  them.  But, 
abolitionist  and  slave  advocate  have 
one  other  question, — ^^*Who  is  Mrs. 
Stowe?" 

That  question  we  shall  endeavour  to 
answer. 

She  comes  of  a  large  femily  of  writers. 
In  a  leading  paper  of  that  land,  where 
women  fulfil  more  public  duties  than 
they  at  present  do  here,  and  where 
literature  has  a  plentiful  company  of 
followers  among  the  softer  sex,  one 
may  see  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
of  one  of  her  fiimily  placed  conspicu- 
ously amongst  the  list  of  contributors 
to  its  columns.  This  is  in  the  '^New 
York  Independent,"  where  occasional 
little  crisp  articles;  bearing  the  initials, 
"H.  B.  S.,"  may  every  now  and  then 
be  seen. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  fether'of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  of  eleven  other  child- 
ren, all  celebrated  in  their  way;  of 
whom  eight,  exclusive  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
are  authors,  was  bom  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1774,  consequently  some  years 
previous  to  the  American  revolution. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  his  father. 
In  America,  education  is  more  gene- 
rally spread  than  in  England ;  and  the 
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son  of  the  blacksmith  found  that  his 
father's  occnpation  was  uncongenial  to 
^»w»     Still  he  continued  in  it  till  he 


could  safely  yenture  from  the  trammels 
of  trade ;  and  he  was  of  a  matui«  age 
when  he  entered  upon  his  ooUeffiate 
studies  at  Yale,  Newhaven ;  a  college 
which  had  the  honour  of  partiaUy 
educating  Fennimore  Cooper.  After  a 
servere  course  of  probation,  Dr.  Beecher 
rose  in  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His 
style  was  simple  and  plain,  but  graphic 
and  forcible,  and  came  home  to  "men's 
business  and  bosoms." 

He  obtained  a  cure  at  Lichfield ;  and 
having  published  "Six  Sermons  on 
Temperance,"  became,  through  them, 
universally  known;  for  they  reached 
Europe,  and  were  translated  into 
foreign  languages;  he  was  called  to, 
and  accepted,  the  charge  of  the  most 
influential  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
town  of  Boston ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  toWii  are,  by  the  way,  noted  for 
their  particular  and  jealous  regard  to 
all  matters  relating  to  the  pulpit. 
Over  this  church  Dr.  Beecher  remained 
as  pastor  till  the  year  1832. 

There  had  been  at  Boston  and  else- 
where a  peculiar  want  felt,  by  the 
Presbyterian  community,  of  some  kind 
of  collegiate  institution,  wherein  to  pre* 
pare  and  instruct  those  young  mem- 
bers, who  intended  to  embrace  the 
calling  of  gospel  ministry  amongst  them. 

To  meet  this  want,  there  had  been 
for  a  long  time  antecedent,  a  project  on 
foot,  which,  in  the  year  1832,  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  foimdation  of  the  "  Lane 
Theological  and  Literary  Seminary;" 
and  to  enable  the  very  poorest  of  their 
younger  brethren  to  enter  this,  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  a  sys- 
tem of  manual  labour  was  instituted 
whereby  any  young  man  of  determined 
industry  could  himself  defray  a  large 
portion .  of  the  /expenses,  necessarily 
attendant  on  his  education.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  college  must  of  course  be 
himself  a  self-educated  man  of  energetic 
and  truly  Christian  character;  and 
such  a  one  was  found  in  the  fkther  of 
Mrs.  Stowe. 

To  aid  him,  a  large  corps  of  profess- 
ors, learned,  and  known  in  each  parti- 
cular department,  were  selected,  and 
the  doctor  removed  to  the  college  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, taking  of  course  with  him  his 
family,  and  amongst  them  already 
known  forU  a  certain  energy  and]  depth 


of  character,  his  daughter  Harriet  at 
this  time  twenty  years  of  age. 

Cincinnati  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  is  a  very  busy  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town,  con- 
taing  at  present  about  125,000  inhabit* 
ants  but  eighteen  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  setting  of  the  Lane  Semi- 
nary not  quite  a  uiird  of  the  number. 
On  a  high  hiU  which  overhangs  the 
dty  on  the  east,  Lane  Seminary  is 
situated.  Near  the  buildings  consisting 
of  lecture  rooms,  dining  hall,  &c.,  are 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  |)rincipal  and 
the  various  professors,  and  immediately 
surrounding  them,  are  other  houses  of 
greater  pretensions,  occupied  by  bank- 
ers, rich  traders,  and  men  who  have 
made  their  fortune  in  the  city.  The 
little  village  is  called  Walnut  Hills; 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  the^rery  pret- 
tiest in  the  environs  of  Cincinnati.; 

"For  several  years,"  says  one  who 
writes  with  authority,  and  upon  whose 
facts  reliance  can  be  placed,  "Harriet 
Beecher  continued  to  teach  in  con- 
nection with  her  sister.  She  did  so 
until  her  marriage  with  the  Beverend 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  biblical 
literature,  in  the  seminary  of  which  her 
fisither  was  president"  * 

Professor  Stowe  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  well  reported  as  a  bibli(»l 
savant.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  took  his  theological 
degree  at  Andover,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor at  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  and  went  thence,  to  Lane 
seminary.  After  her  marriage  with 
this  gentleman  her  life  glided  on  hap- 
pily enough,  with  that  soft  and  genlie 
pleasure,  which  adds  so  calm  a  glow  to 
to  the  lives  of  the  American  clergy. 

Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  appear  to  be 
what  is  called  a  "notable  housewife," 
that  part  of  wife-duty  falling,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  lot  of  a  distant  relative 
who  has  been  her  constant  friend  and 
guest,  whilst  the  gifted  authoress  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  more  menial 
occupations  of  educating  her  children, 
and  of  contributing  occasional  pieces 
to  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
What  she  writes  is  marked  with  a 
highly  religious  and  moral  tone;  op 
the  production  of  an  imaginative  reli- 


•  Article  in  a  late  number  of  Fraaer'a 
Magazine,  from  which,  amongBt  other 
sources,  we  have  derived  great  assistance 
and  information. 
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fidota  work  bv  her  brother,  the  Bev. 
Uharles  BeecW  pastor  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  selected 
to  write  the  iatroduction :  we  saj 
selected,  for  out  of  the  nine  authors  of 
the  family  two  of  them  are  ladies,  and, 
indeed,  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  her 
sister,  author  of  '^  Truth  stranger  than 
Fiction,"  and  other  tales,  was,  until  the 
publication  of  ^  Uncle  Tom,"  esteemed 
the  better  writer  of  the  two. 

To  this  portion  of  the  author's  life 
belong  the  scenes  of  various  tales  called 
the  "  May  Flower,"  and  the  "  Two  ways 
of  Spending  the  Sabbath." 

But  a  great  work  was  preparing  for 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  her  experience  became 
ripe  by  degrees.  She.  had  long  medi- 
tated upon  alarery,  and  seen  for  years 
personally  its  horrors.  Escaped  slaves 
often  came  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
and  received  shelter  and  assistance,  in 
some  oases  their  wounds  fresh  and 
their  backs  still  raw  with  the  lash ; 
helpless  children  and  orphans  of  these 
slaves  she  herself  had  educated,  with 
her  own  ohildren  in  default  of  any 
school.  But  not  alone  in  this  way 
was  she  gathering  materiel  for  her 
work.  Bunning  through  Walnut  Hills 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door  of 
her  house,  is  a  road  which  her  tale  has 
rendered  known,  and  the  principal  use 
of  which  was  somewhat  remarkable. 
It  is  none  other  than  the  ^  underground 
lailway"  alluded  to*in  "Uncle  Tom." 
On  the  road,  certain  Quakers  and  abo- 
litionists of  other  sects  lived,  and  had 
formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
for  the  aid  of  fugitive  slaves  who  were 
escaping.  It  was  done  thus.  One 
Quaker  would  get  out  his  waggon,  clap 
the  Minting  and  exhausted  fugitive 
therein,  cover  him  with  straw  or  hay,  and 
hurry  on  as  quickly  as  fast  horses  could 
carry  him  to  the  next  abolitionist  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  who  would  go 
through  the  same  process  till  the  land 
of  safety  was  reached. 

yery  often  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
OT  in  the  still  and  early  morning,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  happily,  watching  by  some  sick 
child's  bM,  would  hear  the  rattle  of 
these  waggons  as  they  hurried  past ; 
aad  dose  ttpon  them  the  tramp  of 
worses  falling 'quickly  on  the  frozen 
ground  gave  token  that  their  pursuers 
were  near.  It  needed  little  imagination 
therefore  to  clothe  such  facts  as  these, 
wit  merely  the  pen  of  truth.  Let  us 
nutfkitsti^nga 


"^Phineas!  is  that  thee?' 

"  *  Yes ;  what  news  1— they  coming  ?  * 

"'Bight  on  behind,  eight  or  ten  of 
them,  hot  with  brandy,  swearing  and 
foaming  like  so  many  wolves  1 ' 

"And  just  as  he  spoke,  a  breeze 
brought  the  faint  sound  of  gallopping 
horsemen  towards  them. 

"*In  with  you — ^quick,  boys  in!* 
said  Phineas.  '  If  you  must  fight,  wait 
till  I  get  you  a  piece  ahead.*  And. 
with  the  word,  both  jumped  in,  and 
Phineas  lashed  the  horses  to  a  rum  the 
horseman  keeping  close  beside  them. 
The  waggon  rattled,  jumped,  almost 
flew,  over  the  frozen  ground;  but 
plainer  and  still  plainer,  came  the 
noise  of  pursuing  norsemen  behind. 
The  women  heard  it,  and,  looking 
anxiously  out,  saw,  far  in  the  rear,  on 
the  brow  of  a  diatant  hill,  a  party  of 
men  looming  up  against  the  rednstreaked 
sky  of  early  dawn.  Another  hill,  and 
their  pursuers  had  evidently  caught 
sight  of  their  waggon,  whose  white 
cloth-covered  top  made  it  conspicuous 
at  some  distance,  and  a  loud  yell  of 
brutal  triumph  came  forward  on  the 
wind.  Eliza  sickened  and  strained  her 
child  closer  to  her  bosom ;  the  old 
woman  prayed  and  groaned,  and  George 
and  Jim  clenched  their  pistols  with 
the  grasp  of  despair.  The  pursuers 
gained  on  them  fast ;  the  carriage  made 
a  sudden  turn,  and  brought  them  near 
a  ledge  of  a  steep  overhanging  rock, 
that  rose  in  an  isolated  rid^e  or  dump 
in  a  large  lot,  which  was,  aU  around  it. 
quite  clear  and  smooth.  This  isolated 
pile,  or  range  of  rocks,  rose  up  black 
and  heavy  against  the  brightenmff  sky, 
and  seemed  to  promise  shelter  ana  con- 
cealment. It  was  a  place  well  known 
to  Phineas,  who  had  been  &miliar  with 
the  spot  in  his  hunting-days;  and  it 
was  to  gain  this  point  he  had  been 
racing  his  horses."^ 

With  the  cruelties  which  drove  them 
to  run  so  hotly  for  their  liberty,  she 
has  grown  familiar  by  hearing,  either 
from  the  slaves  themselves  or  from. 
others,  narrations  of  which  she  has 
given  no  overcharged  picture.  Taking 
one  day  a  collecting  tour,  her  brother 
James  Beecher,  now  engaged  in  com- 
merce at  Boston,  met  with  a  prototype 
of  Legree  ;  a  brutal  slave-owner,  whose 
great  argument  with  his  slaves  was  & 
blow&om  his  fist,  which  wouldfell  an  ox. 


*  Unde  Tom's  Cabin. 
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On  hearing  tliis  James  Beecher  felt  his 
&bolitionst  feelings  rise,  but  knowing 
^,his  powerlessness,  merely  opened  his 
eyes  wider  with  a  horrified  gesture. 
The  planter  took  it  for  a  movement  of 
discredit.  "Feel,"  said  he,  as  a  proof 
of  his  truthfdlness,  "feel  my  fist,  its 
calloused  with  knocking  the  niggers 
heads  about,"  and  he  stretched  forth, 
said  the  narrator,  "a  heavy  clenched 
hand  like  a  blacksmith's  hammer.*' 

Not  only  personally  did  she  witness 
these,  but  her  husband — also  a  deeply- 
interested  abolitionist  himself — was 
collecting  statistics  against  the  inhu- 
man trade.  So  that  slavery  was,  in 
fact,  a  very  hideous  incubus  on  Mrs. 
Stowe's  life,  brooding  for  ever,  poison- 
ing with  its  noxious  life  the  very 
gospel  truths  she  read,  since  Christian 
professors  themselves  held  and  sold 
slaves.  And  this  is  the  danger  we  all 
run — meeting  with  men  who  are  above 
us  so  very  much  in  profession,  so  much 
below  us  in  practice.  Going  to  church 
or  meeting,  she  would  hear,  perchance, 
a  minister — as  did  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pos- 
tejl — declare,  "1st,  That  slavery  is  a 
judicial  visitation ;  2nd,  That  it  is  not 
a  moral  evil ;  3rd,  That  it  is  supported 
by  the  Bible  ;  4th,  That  it  has  existed 
in  all  ages." 

"It  is  not  a  moral  evil,"  said  Mr. 
Postell.  "The  fact  that  slavery  is  of 
divine  appointment,  would  be  proof 
enough  tnat  it  cannot  be  a  moral  evil. 
&o  far  from  being  a  moral  evU,  it  is  a 
merciful  visitation, — *It  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'" 

Or  again,  she  sees  the  resolution  in 
plain  type  and  paper— how  plain  those 
letters  will  look  upon  the  judgment- 
day — of  the  Harmony  Presbytery  of 
South  Carolina,  "  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  itself  is  not  opposed  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  whosoever  has  a  conscience 
too  tender  to  recognize  the  relation  as 
lawful,  is  'righteous  overmuch,'  is  *  wise 
above  ^what  is  written,'  and  has  sub- 
mitted his  neck  te  the  yoke  of  men, 
sacrificed  his  Cliristian  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  leaves  the  infallible  Word 
of  God  for  the  doctrines  and  fancies  of 
men." 

Truly  thinks  mild  and  gentle  Mrs. 
Stowe,  as  she  hears  such  a  sermon,  or 
reads  this  real  paragraph — "  The  Devil 
can  quote  scripture  for  his  purpose." 
Other  paragraphs  there  are  in  this 
same  paper,  wMch  have  a  silent,  but  a 
searching  and  biting  commentary,  on 


the  reverend  gentleman's  sermon,  and 
on  that  Harmonious  Presbyterian  reso- 
lution. As  her  eye  wanders  down  the 
advertisements  of  the  orsan  of  the 
slave-owners,  it  meets  such  as  these, 
which  curiously  confirm  her  in  her 
heretical  opinions,  and  wed  her^still 
more  closely  to  "the  doctrines  and 
fencies  of  men':" — 

"  Ten  dollars  reward  for  my  woman 
Siby,  very  much  scarred]|about  the  neck 
and  ears  by  whipping. 

"ROBBRT  NiCOLL,  MOBILB,  AlABAHA." 

"Ban  away  from  the  plantation  of 
James  Surgette,  the  following  negroee: 
Bandal,  has  one  ear  cropped ;  Bob,  has 
lost  an  eye ;  Kentucky  Tom,  has  one 
jaw  broken."  Mr.  Surgette  having,  it 
appears,  distributed  his  favours  pretty 
^equally.  But  we  will  not  prolong  the 
'brutal  extracte.  Now  and  then  her 
eyes  swim,  and  her  heart  beate  more 
quickly,  when  she  comes  upon  a  trace 
of  some  poor  original  of  Unde  Tom : — 

"Ban  away,  a  negro  named  Arthur ; 

has    a   considerable    scar   across    his 

breast  and  each  arm,  made  by  a  knife  ; 

loves  much  to  talk  of  the  goodness  of  God, 

"J.  Bishop,  South  Carolina." 

These  little  paragraphs,  somehow  or 
other,  disturb  any  nascent  belief  in 
Harriet  Stowe's  breast,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Postell,  as  to  slavery 
being  "a  merciful  visitation."  Dis- 
turbed somewhat  by  such  readings, 
she  will  perhaps  seek  to  take  a  walk, 
and,  putting  on  her  bonnet,  takes  one 
of  her  children  with  her,  very  likely 
to  make,  at  the  same  time,  some  bene- 
volent visit  in  Walnut  Hills.  The  sun 
is  hot  and  glaring,  and  the  logs  of 
wood  on  the  underground  railway,  on 
which  the  waggon  of  the  escaping 
slaves  bounces,  and  jerks,  and  rattles 
so  at  night,  have  had  the  mud  baked 
on  them,  till  it  has  cracked  and  par- 
tially peeled  off  in  the  heat.  But  even 
at  this  time  there  is  a  slow,  laborious 
bumping  on  the  logs  still  heard,  and, 
raising  her  parasol  to  see  whence  it 
comes,  her  eyes  encounter  some  such  a 
sight  as  this : — 

"First,  a  little  cart  drawn  by  one 
horse,  in  which  five  or  six  half-naked 
black  children  were  tumbled  like  pigs 
together.  Behind  the  cart  mardi^ 
three  black  women,  with  head,  neck, 
and  breaste  uncovered,  and  without 
shoes  or  stockings.  Next,  three  men, 
bareheaded,  half-naked,  and  chained 
together  with  an  ox-chain.    Last  of 
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all,  a  white  man  on  horseback,  carry- 
ing  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  who,  as  he 
passes,  has  the  impudence  to  look  at 
them  without  bluslung.  At  the  house 
they  stop  at,  they  learn  that  he  had 
bought  these  miserable  beings  in  Mary- 
lane^  and  was  marching  them  in  tms 
manner,  to  some  of  the  more  southern 
states."* 

Truly  our  authoress  cannot  quite 
conform  to  the  slave-owners'  doctrines, 
and  so,  that  in  1833,  when  the  Abolition 
Society  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  sent 
fortili  its  reports  to  every  part  of  Ame- 
rica, which  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
which  has  convulged,  and  will  convulse, 
America  for  years,  it  found  a  ready 
disciple  in  Mrs.  Stowe,  and,  in  £a.ct,  in 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lane 
Seminary. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  who  was  the* 
president  of  the  Abolitionist  Conven- 
tion, was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  honoured  patrons  and  liberal 
donors  of  Lane  Seminary,  and  as  such, 
forwarded  the  addresses  of  the  Con- 
vention to  its  principals.  The  young 
men,  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  and 
under  such  humane  teachers  as  Dr. 
Beecher  and  Professor  Stowe,  soon 
caught  the  abolitionist  fever.  They 
had  been  instructed  with  the  idea  of 
going  on  foreign  missions,  and  of 
CShristiaiuzing  the  heathen.  They 
found  that  at  home — ^nay,  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  there  was  a 
still  darker  heathenism — a  worse  than 
E^tian  blackness. 

Their  sensibility  grew  rapidly  into 
enthusiasm.  Some  amongst  them,  who 
were  slave-owners,"  says  a  credible 
author,  gave  Hberty  to  their  slaves. 
Others  collected  the  coloured  popular 
tion  of  Cincinnati,  and  preadied  to 
them.  Some  formed  Sunday  and 
evening  schools,  every  one  felt  inte- 
rested, and  acted  again  to  quote  our 
authority,  *  as  if  the  abolition  of  slavery 
depended  upon  his  individual  exer^ 
lions.'" 

To  keep  this  fire  still  alight,  and  to 
prevent  such  enthusiasm  from  falling 
down  to  a  dull  and  formal  protest 
there  needed  some  antagonism,  and  it 
was  soon  found.  The  traders  of  Cin- 
cinnati took  the  alarm,  and,  as  interest 
was  their  tender  point,  feared  for  the 
loss  of  their  southern  trade.  Through- 
out IJie  whole  of  the  northern  states, 

*  "^auldingfs  Letters  from  the  South." 


the  same  feelings  raged,  with  little  less 
excitement.  In  Boston,  the  abolition- 
ists' houses  and  stores  were  burnt,  and 
one  gentleman  was  hurried  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck  to  be  hanged,  and  om^ 
saved  from  that  fate  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  authorities.  In  New  York, 
the  anti-abolitionists  pulled  down  the 
houses,  and  burned  an  African  church. 
When  brought  before  the  magistracy, 
the  feeling  of  the  court  and  judges  was 
in  favour  of  the  rioters,  and  in  most 
instances  they  were  acquitted.  Negro 
school  houses  were  razed  to  the  around; 
now  and  then  came  an  armed  attack 
on  the  negro  quarters,  or  the  office  of 
the  abolitionst  press,  which  would  be 
broken  into,  the  presses  broken,  and 
the  type  scattered.  Even  woman  were 
warred  against.  A  Miss  Prudence 
Crandall,  somewhere  in  Connecticut, 
had  set  up  a  school,  to  which  she  ad- 
mitted coloured  children  on  terms  of 
equality  with  her  white  pupils,  in  itself 
not  so  alarming  a  matter,  but  a  number 
of  the  most  pious  and  distinguished 

gentlemen  of  her  state  aud  neighbour- 
ood,  including  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  court,  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  break  up  her  school,  and  to  send  her 
out  of  the  town.  The  excitement  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  with  about  equal 
violence,  as  the  following  quoted  from 
an  eye-witness,  will  testify : — 

"From  New  York  I  passed  on  to 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washing- 
ton. In  every  village  and  town  on  my 
way  I  heard  the  same  execrations 
vented  against  the  abolitionists,  with 
accounts  of  new  riots,  in  which  they 
had  sujffered,  or  new  attempts  to  sub- 
ject them  to  more  legal  punishments. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  con- 
spiracy against  freedom  oi  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  A  learned  judge 
of  Massachusetts,  after  severeljr  de- 
nouncing the  abolitionists  as  mcen- 
diaries,  proposed  to  have  them  indicted 
at  common  law  as  guilty  of  sedition,  if 
not  of  treason.  The  accomplished 
governor  of  the  same  state  said  ditto 
to  the  judge,  and  added  fresh  denun- 
ciations of  nis  own.  Almost  the  only 
person  in  New  England  of  any  note,  as 
I  understand,  who  ventured  to  with- 
stand the  pormlar  clamour,  or  to  drop 
a  word  of  apology  for  those  unfortunate 
abolitionists,  was  Dr.  Channing,  whose 
writings  have  made  him  well  known 
wherever  the  Englisli  language  is  read ; 
but  whose  refusal,  on  this  occasion,  to 
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to  become,  by  silence,  a  participator  in 
the  outrages  going  on  around  him,  had 
^sry  fioarly  ^atrojed^  at  least  for  the 
time,  his  weigM  and  infiuenoe  aii  home." 

So  that  n'om  a  little,  and  at  first 
insignificant  body  of  men,  aided  by  the 
printinff>pre8s,such  great  consequences 
had  arisen.  Small  tracts  and  papers 
from  their  press  had  made  slavery  the 
qti£stion  du  jour.  It  was  these  ti'acts 
that  had  thrown  the  whole  south — 
planters,  politicians,  merchants,  law- 
yers, divines,  into  an  agony  of  terror,  a 
terror  with  which  even  the  people  of 
the  north  so  far  sympathized,  as  to  be 
ready  to  trample  under  foot,  for  the 
extinction  of  these  horrible  innovators, 
every  safeguard  of  liberty  hitherto 
esteemed  the  most  sacred.  Free  speak- 
ing and  free  writing  were  not  to  be 
any  longer  tolerated.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  they  were  to  be 
suppressed  by  mob  violence. 

Cincinnati  itself  had  borne,  as  we 
have  said,  a  very  prominent  part  in 
fietvour  of  abolition,  but  the  discussion 
l^as  felt  to  be  dangerous,  and  though 
once  encouraged  by  the  President  of 
I^ane  Seminary,  he  at  last  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  endeavQur  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  It  was  too  late.  The  discussion 
still  continued, and  the  anti-abolitionists 
increased  in  number  and  in  violence. 
Slave  owners  came  over  firom  Kentucky, 
and  urged  on  the  mob  to  violence,  and 
for  some  time  there  was  a  danger  of 
Lane  Seminary,  and  the  houses  of  Dr. 
Beecher  and  Professor  Stowe,  being 
burned  or  pulled  down.  At  last  the 
Board  of  Trustees  interfered,  and  abo- 
litionist discussions  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. To  this  necessary  rule,  the 
students  gave  a  singularly  laconic  reply, 
by  withdrawing  en  masie.  The  seminary 
was  deserted,  or  but  a  handfull  of 
pupils  left.  The  great  object  of  the 
lives  of  Professor  Stowe  and  I)r.  Beecher 
entirely  overthrown.  For  several 
years  afterwards  these  faithful  teachers 
still  remained,  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  fallen  academy,  and  to  bring  back 
some  little  of  its  prosperity ;  but  in 
1850,  Dr.  Beecher  retired,  and  Professor 
Stowe  gave  up  the  fruitless  attempt, 
and  accepted  t^e  chair  of  Biblical  lat- 
erature  in  tiie  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts — ^an  institu- 
tion which  stands,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, ^  to  say  the  least,  as  high  as 
mj  in  the  United  States."^ 


We  have  now  seen   that,  1c>y  tins 

E'  »d,  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  become 
aware  of  the  workings  of  slavery, 
most  have  known  from  her  own 
maternal  feelings  how  slaventnothers 
felt,  when  their  oflFspring  was  taken 
from  them.  She  had  lost  children, 
herself  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 

"Non  ignara  mali  miaeris  suocurrere  disco,*' 

she  had  gifted  the  oppressed  slave  with 
feelings  as  poignant  as  her  own.  She 
was  right.  Those  who  have  of  late  de- 
cried her  book,  have  presumed  that  the 
negro's  affection  is  unnaturally  blunted, 
and  that  a  finer  education  educes  feel- 
ings, whidi,  in  less  civilized  natures,  do 
not  exist.  Such  reasoning  is  both 
dangerous  and  false.  Belying  upon  it, 
nothing  great  was  ever  done.  Acting 
upon  a  knowledge  to  the  exact  con- 
trary, by  appealing  to  the  finer  feelings 
of  the*r/wto  vulguSy  Cicero  succeedi; 
and  &sesai,  addressing  the  honor, 
touching  to  the  quick  that  sense,  in  an 
otherwise  brutal  and  revolted  soldiery, 
queUs  a  tumult  with  two  words— "J^o, 
quirites''  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
examples :  the  universal  voice  has  ap- 
plauded, not  condemned;  and  the 
coming  years  will  endorse  in  bold  char 
racters  the  opinion  of  to-day. 

Arrived  at  this  point;  this  1850,  the 
most  remarkable  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  authoress  is  reached.  Her  soul 
had  revolted  at  the  cruelties  she  had 
witnessed ;  and  expression  was  not 
denied  her.  She  had  a  plain  tale  to 
tell— one  of  suffering  and  endurance ; 
and  she  told  it.  The  very  modesty 
and  quietness  of  the  appeal  gave  it  a 
redoubled  force ;  the  mute  look  of  the 
mendicant  has  more  power  than  the 
urgent  voice ;  the  veiled  face  of  Aga- 
memnon bespeaks  grief  more  deeply 
than  the  falling,  tear. 

So  that,  when  in  that  year,  busy 
enough,  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
fair  of  the  world,  the  simple  chapters 
of  a  simple  tale  first  appeared  in  the 
"Washington  National  Era,"  there 
were  ready  ears  to  listen,  and  plenty 
willing  to  mark  its  teachings.  Each 
successive  number  added  to  its  strength 
and  fame  ;  but  at  first  that  fame  grew 
but  slowly.  It  is  always  so ;  and  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
work  of  genius  ever  bursts .  suddenly 
upon  the  eye.  They  calcxQate  the 
appeai'ance  of  comets  now-a-days,  and 
give  shrewd  surmisea  upon  Le  Ver- 
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riers  planet.  When  the  weekly  iaiue 
in  the  colamns  <^  the  paper  were  at  an 
end,  there  was,  however  an  universal 
call  for  its  re-appearance  before  the 
curtain.  And  it  came.  Then  came 
the  shout  of  applause,  the  clapping  of 
hands,  the  rising  in  the  pit,  the  tears, 
cheers,  laughter,  and  wild  excitement ; 
and  the  book  was  made.  Critics  abso^ 
lutely  seem  to  have  lost  themselves  in 
reviewing  it  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
readers.  They  pronounced  it  at  once 
''the  story  of  the  age,"  and  one  declares 
''that  a  hundred  thousand  families 
were  either  every  day  bathed  in  tears, 
or  moved  to  laughter  by  the  work." 

Such  eulogies  strike  our  English  ears 
as  peculiariy  American  and  vulgar; 
and  they,  moreover,  by  their  extrava- 
gance, injure  the  book.  We  naturally 
suspect  those  wares  which  are  toso 
extravagantly  cried  up.  We  £uicy  the 
chapman  has  some  extra  per  centage 
for  oeing  so  voluble.  The  Quarterlies, 
we  know,  cannot  afford  so  much  praise, 
and  we  Imow  also  tiiat  certain  country 
papers,  hajipily  not  the  whole,  keep 
certain  praiseful  paragraphs  in  type, 
ready  upon  emergency  for  any  work 
whatever.  So  hereon  people  grew 
suspicious,  but  "Uncle  Toms  Cabin" 
stood  the  storm,  and  increased  in  fame, 
even  under  such  friends ;  but  these 
puf&  excited  the  hostility  of  some  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  press;  the 
writers  of  which  were  annoyed  in  the 
same  way  that  Hazlitt  was  bv  the 
perpetual  talk  upon  the  "Pickwick 
Club."  Even  now,  when  the  "row"  is 
subsiding,  we  can  point  to  more  than 
one  literary  man  of  high  standing  and 
known  ability,  who  had  not  reiS  the 
book,  having,  by  the  means  we  have 
enumerated,  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  it. 

The  insinuations  of  the  "  Times/]  and 
other  papers,  against  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  am)ear  to  us  to  bear  an  almost 
interested  aspect.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  purest  motives  in 
the  world,  were  they  propounded 
openly,  would  find  some  to  deny  and 
impugn  them.  If  the  philosoj^c 
Plmy  could  have  believed,  and  have 
transmitted  to  us,  accusations  of  so 
deep  a  dye  against  th&  earlier  Chris- 
tians ;  if  their  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  our  Lord's  supper, 
could  be  reported  to  be  but  a  licentious 
assemblage,  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
worst  passions  which  dishgure  huma- 


nity, how  shall  we  wonder  that  in  our 
own  time  we  find  men  too  ready  to 
deny  what  is  good,  and  to  credit  what 
is  evil  in  humanity  ? 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  very  great 
feeling  in  literary  men  against  the  too 
near  approach  of  what  is  called  evan- 
gelical religion.  The  celebrated  John 
Foster  has,  in  his  i^says,  noticed  this. 
It  has,  for  instance,  a  language  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  Classical  quotation. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us,  is  the  pardle 
of  literary  men,  and  it  is  lame;  no 
less  true  is  it  that  biblical  quo- 
tations and  biblical  phrases  are  the 
parole  of  the  lower  61asses  of  deep  and 
earnest  religionists,  and  just  as  much 
at  this  time  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell  and  the  elder  Puritans. 
They  have  no  other  literature  than  the 
sacml  pages  of  the  Bible.  Their 
mind  has  nothing  to  obliterate  its 
deep  and  earnest  teachings,  and 
the  very  sympathy  they  feel  with 
the  trials  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  deep 
contrition  of  David  fives  them  in 
the  time  of  their  troiutle,  a  language 
which  clothes  their  ideas  in  an  eastern 
imagery,  which  is  unsuited  to  the  na- 
ture or  idiom  of  our  colder  tongue. 
To  them  no  teacher  has  said  i — 

**I  nunc  et  versus,  tecum  meditare  caaoros.** 

in  bitter  allusion  to  the  nonsense  of 
the  schools ;  for  them  Homei^  even  as 
a  translation,  is  a  sealed  book  ;  nor  are 
they  acquainted  with  the  polished  sar- 
casms of  Pope,  or  the  glittering  heart- 
lessness  of  Chesterfield  or  Hochefou- 
cauld  Coiisequently  their  language 
becomes,  as  we  have  said,  essentially 
biblical.  The  hypocrite  observes  this, 
and,  seeking  no  further,  he  adoi)ts  this 
language  as  a  cloak .  to  his.  villainy, 
nay,  he  is  so  much  the  more  earnest, 
voluble,  and  fluent,  in  such  a  tongue, 
in  exactly  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  want 
of  real  belief  and  godliness. 

Hence  such  language  has  become 
hateful  to  the  world,  and  those  who  use 
it  are  for  the  most  part  condemned  at 
once  as  hypocrites  and  knaves ;  and 
this  is  almost  enough  to  excite  a  feel« 
ing  of  opposition  against  a  work  which 
contains  a  hero  who  is  a  type  of  the 

Puritanism  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
'aking  this  into  consideration,  we 
shall  at  once  see  how  it  is  that  the 
chief  character  of  her  book  has  been 
pronounced  "too  good,"  and  over^ 
drawn.    There  is  yet  another  reason. 
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Great  Britain,  as  a  nation  of  traders, 
has  an  immense  interest  in  a  perfect 
peace  with  America ;  and  when  it  is 
taiown  that  that  republic  is  our  best 
customer,  the  simplest  intellect  will 
understand  why  it  would  be  unwise  to 
irritate  her,  A  great  part  of  this 
trade  is  confined  to  the  slave-holding 
states,  and  in  exchange  for  negro- 
grown  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice ;  textile 
and  hardware  manufectures  are  sent 
out  in  great  quantities.  Abolish  sla- 
very, and  for  a  time  at  least  the  supply 
ceases,  and  probably  the  relations  of  the 
two  nations  would  become  entangled. 
The  "Times,"  ever  &r-sighted,  saw 
this,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  way 
the  views  of  the  writer  were  biassed. 
Consequently  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  was 
pronounced  to  be  ''extremely  exagge- 
rated and  mischievous.  In  her  last 
newpre£a.ce  she  has  met  these  general 
accusations,  and,  as  it  is  new  to  the 
reader,  and  an  answer  from  the  author 
herself,  we  print  it  here : — 

"That  great  mystery  which  all 
Christian  nations  hold  in  common — 
the  union  of  God  with  man,  through 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ — invests 
human  existence  with  an  awful  sacred- 
ness  ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the  true  believer 
in  Jesus,  he  who  iiamples  on  the  rights 
of  his  meanest  fellow-man  is  not  only 
inhuman,  but  sacrilegious;  and  the 
worst  form  of  this  sacrilege  is  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery, 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  this  booTc  are  exaggera- 
tions. Would  that  this  were  true ! — 
would  this  book  were  indeed  a  fiction, 
and  not  a  close-wrought  mosaic  of  fact ! 
But  that  it  is  injot  a  fiction,  the  proofs 
lie  bleeding  in  thousands  of  hearts — 
they  have  been  attested  by  responding 
voices  from  almost  every  slave  state, 
and  from  slave-owners  themselves, 
with  express  reference  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  this  book.  If  more  is 
wanting,  we  can  point  the  whole  civi- 
lised world  to  the  written  published 
slave-code  of  the  southern  states,  where 
may  be  seen  a  calm,  clear,  legal  crystal- 
lization and  arrangement  of  every 
enormity  and  every  injustice  which 
despotic  power  can  inflict  on  the  soul 
and  body  of  a  fellow-man.  Let  any 
man  read  the  laws^  and  he  will  never 
doubt  the  remits, 

"  Since  so  it  is,  thanks  be  to  God  that 
this  mighty  cry,  this  wail  of  an  unut- 
terable anguish,  has  at  last  been  heard ! 


"It  has  been  said  that  the  slave- 
population  of  America  is  a  degraded 
race,  utterly  unprepared  for  and  in- 
capable of  freedom,  and  that  such 
characters  as  are  described  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  foimd  amon^  them. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  pure 
African  race,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  slave-population  of  Ame- 
rica are  a  mixed  race,  in  whose  veins 
is  circulating  the  blood  of  their  oi>- 
pressors ;  and  characters  such  as  that 
of  Greorge  Harris  and  Eliza  are  not 
unfrequently  found  among  them.  Lest 
the  character  of  Uncle  Tom  be  con- 
sidered merely  a  creation,  with  no  type 
in  reality,  the  author  places  beside  it 
the  following  description  of  a  favourite 
slave,  from  the  pubbshed  will  of  Judge 
Upshur,  late  Secretary  of  State,  under 
the  administration  of  President  T3rler: — 

"  *  I  hereby  emancipate  and  set  free 
my  servant,  l)avid  Rice,  and  direct  my 
executors  to  give  him  one  hundred 
dollars.  I  reconmiend  him,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  the  respect,  esteem, 
and  confidence,  of  any  commimity  in 
which  he  may  happen  to  live.  He  haa 
been  my  slave  for  twenty-four  years, 
during  all  which  time  he  has  been 
trusted  to  every  extent  and  in  every 
respect.  My  confidence  in  him  has 
been  imbounded  ;  his  relations  to  my- 
self and  family  have  always  been  such 
as  to  afford  him  daily  opportunities  to 
deceive  and  injure  us,  and  yet  he  has 
never  been  detected  in  any  serious 
fault,  or  even  in  an  unintentional  breach 
of  the  decorum  of  his  station.  His 
intelligence  is  of  a  high  order — his 
sense  of  right  and  propriety  correct, 
and  even  refined.  I  feel  tiiat  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  carry  this  certificate 
from  me  in  the  new  relations  which  he 
must  now  form ;  it  is  due  to  his  long 
and  most  faithful  services,  and  to  the 
sincere  and  steady  friendship  which  I 
bear  him  ;  in  the  uninterrupted  and 
confidential  intercourse  of  twenty-foui' 
years,  I  have  never  given  nor  had  occa- 
sion to  give  him  one  unpleasant  word. 
I  know  no  man  who  has  fewer  feults  or 
more  excellences  than  he." 
•  "  Such  a  character,  of  course,  is  not 
common,  either  in  fiction  or  fact ;  but 
so  much  of  degradation,  obloquy,  and 
of  enforced  vice,  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  African,  that 
he  is  in  justice  entitled  to  the  very 
fairest  representation  which  may  con- 
sist with  probability  and  &ct. 
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"It  is  not  in  utter  despair,  but  in 
solemn  hope  and  assurance,  that  the 
friends  of  freedom  may  regard  the 
struggle  that  now  convulses  America. 
It  16  the  outcry  of  the  demon  of 
slavery,  which  has  heard  the  voice  of 
a  coming  Jesus,  and  is  rending  the 
noble  form  from  which  at  last  he  will 
bid  it  depart 

^  It  cannot  be  that  so  monstrous  a 
solecism  can  long  exist  in  the  bosom 
of  a  nation  which  in  all  other  respects 
is  the  best  exponent  of  the  principles 
of  universal  brotherhood.  In  America, 
the  Frenchman,  the  Crerman,  the  Ita- 
lian, the  Hungarian,  the  Swede,  and 
the  Celt,  all  mingle  on  terms  of  frater^ 
nity  and  equal  right.  All  nations 
there  display  their  characteristic  ex- 
cellence, ana  are  admitted  by  her 
liberal  laws  to  equal  privileges ;  every- 
thing there  is  tendmg  to  liberalize, 
humanize,  and  elevate ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  that  the  contest  with 
slaverv  there  grows  every  year  more 
terrible.  The  stream  of  human  pro- 
gress, widening,  deepening,  strengthen- 
ing, from  the  confluent  forces  of  all 
nations,  meets  this  barrier,  behind 
which  is  concentrated  the  ignorance, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  ot  the  dark 
s^ea:  it  roars  and  foams,  now  at  its 
base,  but  every  year  it  has  been  stea- 
dily rising,  till  at  last,  with  a  rush  like 
Niagara,  it  will  sweep  the  barrier  away. 

"  In  its  commencement,  slavery  over- 
spread every  state  in  the  union.  The 
progress  of  society  has  already  eman- 
cipated a  majority  of  the  states  from 
its  yoke.  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Yirginia,  and  Maryland,  at  different 
times,  strong  movements  have  been 
made  for  emancipation,  movements 
enforced  by  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  trie  free  states,  with 
the  poverty  and  sterility  induced  by  a 
system  which  in  a  few  years  exhausts 
the  resources  of  the  soil  without  the 
power  of  renewal.  The  time  cannot 
be  distant  when  these  states  must 
emancipate  for  self-preservation :  and 
if  no  new  slave  territory  be  added,  the 
increase  of  slave  popiiation  will  en; 
force  measures  of  emancipation  in  the 
remainder. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  point  of  the 
battle.  Unless  new  slave  territory  is 
gained,  slavery  dies — if  it  is  gained,  it 
lives.  Around  this  point  political 
parties  fi^ht  and  manoeuvre,  and  every 

year  the  battle  waxes  hotter. 


"  The  internal  struggles  of  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  can  be  so  interest- 
ing to  Europeans  as  those  of  America ; 
for  America  is  fast  fiUing  up  from 
Europe,  and  .  every  European  who 
lands  on  her  shores  has  almost  imme- 
diately his  vote  in  her  coimcils. 

'^  I^  therefore,  the  oppressed  of  other 
nations  desire  to  find  in  America  an 
asylum  of  permanent  freedom,  let 
them  come  prepared,  heart,  hand,  and 
vote,  against  the  institution  of  slavery, 
for  they  who  enslave  others  cannot 
long  themselves  remain  tree.  True 
are  the  great  living  words  of  Kossuth — 

"'No  nation  can  remain  free  with 
whom  freedom  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
principle.' " 

Owmg  to  the  still  unsettled  state  of 
the  copyright  question,  certain  London 
booksellers  have  a  kind  of  advanced 
guard  established  who  are  on  the 
watch  for  novelties  of  value  in  the 
book  way  published  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  which  are  then  sent  off, 
(posted  wet  from  the  press)  and  make 
their  appearance  over  here  as  a  new 
book,  by  which  pleasant  and  equitable 
arrangement,  the  author  gets  nothing 
for  his  copyright,  and  the  "enter* 
prising  publiisher"  is  entirely  secured 
trowL  loss  by  undertaking  only  the 
works  of  such  authors  as  have  under- 
gone the  ordeal  of  publication  and 
approval  before  another  and  critical 
public.  It  is  but  £ur  to  state,  and  we  . 
do  it  in  order  to  prevent  our  book- 
sellers from  getting  all  the  praise  due 
to  this  generous  Set,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  the  first  to  begin,  and  are 
those  mostly  benefited,  by  sudi  aiv 
rangements.  Our  Quarterues  and  best 
magazines  are  reprinted  by  the  Harpers 
(we  were  about  to  write  harpies),  aa 
well  as  the  works  of  our  best  authors. 

Under  such  existing  circumstances^ 
we  find  it  stated  in  an  extraordinary 
advertisement,  ot  an  inflated  nature, 
that  Mr.  Bogue,  of  Fleet  Street,  got 
the  first  copy  of  "  Unde  Tom,"  which 
went  the  round  of  the  trade  without 
any  purchaser.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably recollect  that  "  Bobinson  Crusoe  '* 
did  the  same.  "At  last,"  says  our 
authoritv,  "a  very  reputable  printer 
got  hola  of  it,  and  sat  up  half  the 
nij^ht  reading  it;  then  woke  up  his 
w9e,  who  read  it  too,  and  was  moved 
to  tears  thereby,  whereon  the  printer, 
like  Moli^re,  who  judged  of  his 
comedies  by  the  effect  they  lu4  upon 
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his  old  nurse,  declared  it  we»  good) 
and  forthwith  published  it. 

Let  not  the  reader  thiiaJb  such  anec- 
dotes puerile.  Boswelly  (or  Mrs.  Thrale) 
have  carefully  pajckea  up,  and  sent 
down  to  posterity  the  epitaph  of  the 
nine  years  old  Johnson  on, 

"  Good  ]M[aster  Duck, 
That  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on 
If  he  had  lived  and  had  been  good  luck, 
For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  *un. 

And  some  may  be  curious  to  know 
upon  how  slender  a  thread,  the  popu- 
larity of  a  very  famous  novel  depended. 

But  however  veracious  the  advertise- 
ment may  have  been,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  book  lay  comparatively  still  for 
nearly  five  months,  and  then  the  edi- 
tions multiplied  as  fuit  as  night-worked 
compositors  and  steam-power  could 
make  them.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how 
many  tlwre  have  been.  They  are  of 
all  prices  from  si^tpenoe  to  ten  and  six- 
pence abeady,  and  one  'is  advertised  at 
a  guinea.  liooked  at  in  a  merely  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  the  labour  and 
employment,  which  that  single  pro- 
duction of  a  single  mind,  has  created 
has  been  immense.  The  families  of 
printers,  type-founders,  papeivmakers, 
binders  and  artists  have  reason  to 
thank  it. 

But  we  cannot  go  into  the  history  of 
editions,  printed  in  type  as  fine  as 
Elzevirs,  or  as  ragged  as  that  of 
Oatnach,  with  the  book  we  have  to  do 
as  an  emanation  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
as  the  central  point  of  interest  in  her 
biography.  The  "Times"  was  asto- 
nished at  the  popularity  of  the  work, 
and  thought  it  worthy  of  a  critique. 

Now  ttie  critic  or  critics  of  the 
^ Times"  have  peculiar  minds.  No 
one  scarcely  ever  agrees  with  them, 
thev  are  not  generally  clever,  but  from 
their  position  they  have  a  certain 
weight,  and  they  produce  "reverberated 
thimder"  elsewhere.  The  position  that 
the  critic  took,  in  this  instance,  was  a 
guarded  one.  The  recent  Fishery  dis 
pute  had  made  the  English  fear  a  dis- 
turbance of  peace  between  America 
and  England,  and  the  "  Times  "  wrote, 
therefore,  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
question.  It  carried  with  it  the  quiet- 
8ts  of  the  country. 

"That  she  will  convince  the  world  of 
the  purity  of  her  own  motives,  and  of  the 
hatefulnesB  of  the  sin  she  denounces  is 
•qually  ^ear ;  but  that  she  will  help  in 


'the  slightest  degree  towards  the  re- 
moval of  the  gigantic  evil  that  afflicts 
her  soul,  is  a  point  upon  which  we  may 
express  the  greatest  doubt;  nay,  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  very  little  doubt  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  we  sixe  certain,  that  the  very  readiest 
way  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  slavery,  in 
these  critical  times,  is  to  direct  against 
all  slaveholders  in  America,  the  oppro- 
brium and  ind^ation  which  such 
works  as  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  are  sure 
to  excite.  .  .  .  The  gra'^est  fault  of  the 
book  has,  however,  to  be  mentioned. 
Its  object  is  to  abolish  slavery.  Its 
effect  will  be  to  render  slavery  more 
difficult  than  ever  of  abolishment.  Its 
very  popularity  constitutes  its  greatest 
difficulty.  It  will  keep  ill-blood  at 
boiling  point,  and  irritate  instead  of 
pacifying  those,  whose  proceedings  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  anxious  to  influence  on  behalf 
of  humanity."  The  review  concludes 
in  the  following  words,  "Liberia,  and 
similar  spots  on  the  earth's  sumce, 
proffer  aid  to  the  South,  which  cannot 
be  rejected  with  safety.  That  the  aid 
maybe  accepted  with  alacrity  and  good 
heart,  let  us  have  no  more  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabins'  engendering  ill-will, 
keeping  up  bad  blood,  and  rendering 
well-disposed,  humane,  but  critically 
placed  men  their  own  enemies,  and  the 
stumblinff-blocks  to  civilization,  and  to 
the  spread  of  glad  tidings  from  heaven." 

So  that  to  reason  by  analogy,  it  is 
unwise  to  convince  any  one  of  the  hate- 
fulness  of  sin  !  lest  he  should  continue 
in  the  "gigantic  evil;"  nay  should 
"bad  blooa  "  being  engendered  by  such 
preaching,  go  on  to  worse  sins  or  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  those  which  already 
hold  him.  If  so,  farewell  to  gospel 
ministry,  and  welcome  the  Laissezfaire 
system  of  opposing  and  denouncing 
nothing ! 

The  critique,  which  was  considerably 
softened  down  by  another,  on  a  book  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  is  not  worlli 
answering,  except  in  one  point.  We 
allude  to  the  attack  upon  the  character 
of  "  Uncle  Tom  "  himself  who  appears 
ifi  have  been  universally  declared  to  be 
"  too  good."  We  who  never  heard  of 
the  black  bishops  of  Carthage  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  seem  surprised 
to  find  a  negro  drawn  as  a  perfect 
Christian,  and  seem  to  think  it  almost 
a  personal  affair,  that  "Uncle  Tom" 
should  be  so  much  better  than  we  fed 
ourselves  to  be.    But  this,  which  some 
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take  to  be  her  gravest  fxalt,  the  present 
writer  takes  to  be  her  highest  merit. 
She  has  brought  home  really  evan- 
gelical and  purely  Christian  religion  to 
the  common  vulgar  life  of  slaves^  not 
to  degrade  but  to  adorn  it.  She  has 
been  no  writer  of  a  penny  religious 
tract,  which  grows  offensive  in  its 
morality,  and  whines  in  its  every  ap- 
peal to  the  Deity ;  but  by  the  force  of 
her  genius,  she  has  made  the  religion 
which  does  not  choose  many  noble,  or 
many  great,  or  many  wise,  out  chiefly 
the  ignorant,  the  humble,  and  the  meek, 
acceptable  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  of  classical  learning.  She 
does  not  only  show  us  Tom  a  true  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  whilst  the  elegant 
and  refined  St.  Clair  is  yet  ignorant  of 
its  comfort;  but  she  shows  us  little 
Eva,  the  child,  a  minister  unto  her 
&tber,  wise  beyond  his  wisdom,  learned 
in  that  lore  which  "to  the  Greeks  was 
foolishness." 

And  for  this  she  is  condemned.  Ah, 
brother  reader,  who  shall  set  a  bound 
to  the  mercy  of  our  common  Father  1 
who  shaU  know  what  wisdom  and 
what  thought  is  clothed  in  the  rugged 
brow  of  the  jwrter  who  carries  your 
trunk,  or  the  beggar  who  may  sweep 
your  crossing  ?  Do  not  let  you  and  I 
imagine  we  alone  are  wise.  Great 
knowledge  we  may  have,  no  doubt, 
and  the  weariness,  which  a 'wise  king 
declared  to  come  from  many  books, 
bnt  knowledge  alone  is  acquired,  wis- 
dom comes  from  God.  If  we  believe 
that  the  black  Adherbal  "  exsul  patrift, 
domo,  solus  et  omnium  honestarum 
rerum  egens,"  nearly  breaks  his  heart 
at  Jugurtha*s  cruelty,*  why  not  credit 
that  the  black  Uncle  Tom  has  also 
feelings.  If  we  view  naturally,  and 
ahnost  poetically,  Touissant  L'Ouver- 
ture  pining  in  that  mountain  prison, 
and  aying  of  a  broken  heart,  away 
from  h^  beloved  family,  treacherously 
imprisoned,  after  having  freed  his 
country,  and  by  his  government  and 
laws,  given  proofe  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect, why  should  we  deny  the  same 
faculties  of  endurance  and  affection  to 
TJncle  Tom,  the  field-hand  of  a  Yankee 
planter  1  Let  us  beware  how  we  judge 
of  others  as  too  good ;  the  coward  has 
an  innate  disbelief  in  bravery,  the 
thief  in  honesty. 

In  regard  to  the  pathos  of  the  work, 

*  Sallustii  Jugurtha  xIt. 


few  who  have  read  it,  more  especially 
the  death  of  Eva,  or  the  part,  where 
Aunt  Chloe  finds  out  the  death  of  her 
husband,  can  for  a  moment  dispute  it ; 
it  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Dic&ens  dr 
Thackeray,  and  as  complete  as  that  of 
Sterne,  without  .the  French  tin^e  of 
sentiment;  whilst  the  humour  and 
wit  have  much  of  that  complete  and 
English  lair  which  Fielding  possesses. 
The  work  itself  is  English  in  its  nar 
ture,  and  we  take  it  as  a  high  compli- 
ment, that  the  author's  tendencies  are 
towards  the  English.  Thackeray  will 
not  allow  Swift,  Irish  !.bom,  to  be  an 
Irishman;  ^^  he  had,'*  he  says,  ^  nothing 
of  the  Irishman  in  him."  So  with 
Mrs.  Stowe,  the  reader  of  delicate  per- 
ception will  find  no  Americanism,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  book,  although  its 
scenes  and  characters  art  of  the  yooag 
republic.  But  as  the  reader  Ium  af 
ready  been  saturated,  ere  this,  with 
critique,  remark,  discassion  on,  song 
from,  and  review  upon,  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  we  will  mercifully  spare  him, 
and  return  to  its  author. 

Since  "  Uncle  Tom"  she  ha«  written 
little,  or  at  least  no  work  of  note.  She 
has,  however,  a  work  in  preparation, 
which  will  no  doubt  realise  a  large 
price,  she  having  been  offered,  and 
having  refused,  the  sum  of  ten  thour 
sand  dollars  for  the  copyright  of  her 
celebrated  work. 

In  appearance  Mrs.  Stowe  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  the  middle  size,  is 
lady-like  and  prepossessing,  decidedly 
not  handsome,  the  mouth  large  but 
expressive,  the  eyes  deep  and  fuH  of 
thought  and  feeling.  "These  eyes," 
says  an  authority,  ''are  of  blueish 
grey,  and  have  an  expression  of  intel- 
ligence and  wit,  which  lights  them  up, 
and  fairly  sparkles  in  them."  She  has 
been  the  mother  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geiiy,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  To 
raise  an  earnest  and  deep  feeling, 
which  should,  perhaps  at  once  and 
proximately,  or  perhaps  remotely,  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  deep  and 
earnest  soul  was  needed,  which  should 
know  and  feel  the  miseries  it  de- 
nounced. In  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy, such  an  one  has  been  found, 
abundantly  gifted  with  those  qualities. 
Living  for  seventeen  years  in  the  midst 
of  these  cruelties,  she  has  arisen  and 
denounced  them  in  a  voice  which  rings 
through  Christendom,  and  yet  in  no 
bitter  or  venge&l  ipifit,  Ibr  it  is  not 
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the  least  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  merits  that, 
whilst  she  has  endeavoured  to  give 
freedom  to  the  slave,  she  has  at  the 
same  time  brought  pure  and  holy  re- 
ligion, and  true    Cmistianity  to   the 


hearts  of  thousands  of  her  readers, 
who  will  have  abundant  cause  to  bless 
the  day  when  they  took  up — ^perhaps 
for  idle  amusement — "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 


SAJMUEL  HOPKINS, 


THE  EARLIEST  ABOLITIONIST. 


Atx  the  men  who  are  capable  of  great- 
ness do  not  achieve  it.  Not  even  all 
those  who  are  both  capable  and  worthy. 
Sometimes  they  devote  themselves  to 
the  object  of  the  hour,  to  some  war  of 
politics  or  controversy  in  theology, 
and,  forgetting  the  future,  ensure  that 
the  future  shall  forget  them.  Some- 
times they  see  in  the  small  circle  of 
their  daily  life,  things  which  must  be 
done,  if  done  at  all,  by  earnest,  patient 
men ;  and  they  do  them,  preferring  duty 
to  &.me.  Sometimes,  but  more  seldom, 
they  never  find  their  places  in  the 
world, -and,  missionless  and  purpose- 
less, wander  on  their  weary  way 
through  that  existence  of  which  the 
end  is  the  only  thing  certain. 

"  Who  knows  the  name  of  Samuel 
Hopkins  now  1  Whose  eyes  light  up, 
whose  heart  beats  &,ster,  whose  blood 
courses  on  with  a  warmer  glow,  when 
they  read  that  homely  designation  1 
There  are  names  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  the  pages  of  biographies, 
which,  allied  as  they  are  to  the  world's 
history,  cause  the  mind  to  teem  with 
high  associations  ;  but  Samuel  Hop- 
kins !  Who  is  he  ?  where  did  he  live  ? 
what  did  he  do  1  What  acts  of  his 
give  him  a  claim  to  the  memory  of  the 
world  ? 

The  birth-place  of  Samuel  Hopkins 
was  Wateringbury,  in  Connecticut ;  the 
year,  1721.  He  appears — ^for  the  de- 
tails on  this  head  seem  somewhat 
scanty — ^to  have  been  bom  in  the 
middle  class  of  lite,  and  of  religious 
parents,  who  looked  to  placing  their  son 
in  the  ministry  as  the  highest  point  of 
their  ambition.  His  special  training 
began  in  1736,  under  the  inspection  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman.  In  1737 
he  went  to  college  and  pursued  the 
ordinary  routine  of  study.  Shortly 
after  this  time  Whitefield,  Edwards, 
and  Tennant  went  through  the 
country,  preaching  their  pecuSar  doc- 


trines in  a  style  which  commanded  at- 
tention. A  hearing  once  gained,  they 
took  hold  of  the  strongest  minds,  and 
impressed  them  with  a  conviction  tiiat 
there  must  be  a  revolution  in  forms  of 
faith.  They  drew  powerful  distinctions 
between  doctrinal  and  vital  Christi- 
anity. They  argued  that  there  must 
be  works,  and  not  a  mere  barren  belief. 

Hopkins  was  now  a  young  man.  His 
was  one  of  those  natures  which  are  more 
truthful  than  intellectual.  His  mind 
was  firm  rather  than  pliant.  Hard  to 
move,  but  when  moved  not  soon  stayed. 
More  gifted  with  steadiness  and  per- 
severance than  activity ;  and  yielding 
to  principle  more  easily  than  impulse. 
A  mind  of  the  true  old  Teutonic 
mould — sluffgiah,  except  under  the 
influence  of  strong  motives ;  lying 
little  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  requiring 
to  be  stirred  in  its  depths  by  some 
deep-reaching  force. 

In  1740,  the  celebrated  Whitefield 
visited  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and 
preached  there.  The  stagnant  waters 
began  to  move.  Whitefield  did  not 
in  most  minds  produce  conviction.  In 
many  he  engendered  opposition ;  but 
he  awoke  inquiry,  and  introduced 
doubt.  The  most  conservative  are 
compelled  to  destroy  before  they  can 
rebuild.  The  next  spring,  Gilbert 
Tennant,  the  New  Jersey  revivalist, 
followed  Whitefield.  If  not  so  subtle, 
he  was  more  energetic,  impressive,  and 
powerful ;  and  he  produced  a  great 
effect.  Men  began  to  rouse  themselves 
as  though  from  a  long  sleep.  They 
began  to  feel  that  knowledge  was 
only  one  of  the  qualities  required  for 
the  vocation  of  the  preacher.  Those 
who  had  looked  to  tlie  ministry  as  a 
comfortable  position,  bringing  at  once 
respectability  and  subsistence,  saw  that 
to  minister  truly  reauired  patient, 
pains-taking  charity  ;  that  it  was  a  la- 
bour in  which  they  must  never  weary ; 
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and  that  earnest  naen,  if  they  would  per- 
form it,  must  sacrifice  self  in  iintiring 
devotioii.  These  reflections  glanced 
into  the  mind  of  Samuel  Hopkins — 
that  mind  which  afterwards  proved  so 
devoted  and  bold ;  and  it  wavered  be- 
neath their  force.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  David  Brainard,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  seeing  probably  the 
contest  that  was  going  on  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  student,  spoke  to  him 
plainly  and  forcibly,  and  convinced  him 
that  he  had  yet  to  learn  what  was  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Distinct  and  different  as  the  web  of 
life  is  in  each  religious  man,  as  well  as 
in  all  others,  there  is  always  one 
thread  which  is  woven  into  it.  Of  what- 
ever form  or  phase  of  creed  a  man  may 
be,  he  passes  through  no  easy  or  plea- 
sant period  of  lite  when  he  changes  his 
faitL 

In  this  state,  Samuel  Hopkins  was 
now  tossed  about  like  a  helmless  bark 
upon  a  raging  sea ; — and  he  paints  the 
same  old  life-picture  of  agony  as  his 
fellows — a  picture  with  dun  outlines 
and  faint  colours,  as  though  the  veil  of 
the  eternal  mystery  were  drawn  across 
it^-obscure  to  the  senses,  but  telling 
upon  the  imannation  with  all  the  force 
of  half  concesdment.  In  this  condition 
—as  all  those  of  soft  and  tender  na- 
tures will  —  he  yearned  for  a  guide 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  Fol- 
lowing Tennant)  there  came  to  New 
Haven  the  elder  Edwards — one  of  the 
most  powerful  theologians  America 
ever  produced — and  on  his  strength 
Hopkms  resolved  to  rely  for  aid.  So, 
forsaking  college  and  leaving  his  fer 
ther's  house,  he  set  out  on  horseback 
to  traverse  the  eighty  miles  to  North- 
ampton, where  Edwards  resided.  When 
he  arrived  the  Puritan  philosopher  was 
from  home ;  but  he  had  a  wife  who,  to 
a  large  share  of  his  intellect,  added  that 
softness  and  tenderness  of  devotion 
which  is  so  peculiarly  and  distinctively 
the  property  of  woman.  She  seeing 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  young  truth- 
seeker,  encouraged  him  to  remain,  and 
solaced  his  gloom  and  led  hiTn  on  to 
more  cheerful  views. 

In  due  time  Edwards  returned,  and 
for  some  months  the  disciple  remained 
under  his  chosen  master,  and  was  then 
ordained  to  the  university.  His  firat 
appomtment  was  at  Great  Barrington 
(then  called  Sheffield),  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


This  was  in  the  year  1743.  The  scene 
of  his  labours  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  residence  of  Edwards ;  and 
the  parting  was  a  sore  trial  to  both  of 
them:  but  in  1760  Edwards  went  to 
Stockbridge,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians ;  and  until  1768  they  were 
again  in  dose  and  constant  commimi- 
cation.  Then  Edwards  was  again  re- 
moved to  Frincetown,  and  his  deaths 
which  Hopkins  mentions  as  one  of  the 
severest  afflictions  he  ever  had,  soon 
after  took  place. 

At  Sheffield  he  remained  for  sixteen 
years,  and  then  went  to  Newport,  the 
second  town  in  point  of  importance  in 
New  England,  and  in  1770  he  became 
the  minister  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  founded  there.  The  Gongre- 
gationalists,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
produced  some  of  the  most  energetic 
and  able  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery ;  and  it  is  to  that  sect 
Mi^.  Beecher  Stowe  and  her  fiunily 
belong.  Newport  was  then  the  great 
slave-mart  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America  ;  and  here  a  new  experience 
came  before  Hopkins.  He  had  seen, 
slavery  as  an  institution — had  been 
familiar  with  it  from  his  birth ;  he  had 
even  shared  in  it  himself  by  owning  a 
slave  at  New  Barrington,  and  selling 
him  when  he  left  that  place ;  but  he 
had  never  thought  of  the  origin  of  the 
system  or  of  its  rightfulness.  Here  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  it  in  its 
very  beginning,  and  in  its  most  fearfu} 
form.  The  sailors  who  manned  the 
ships  talked  freely  —  boastfully,  per- 
haps, of  the  process  of  slave-catchmg. 
They  joked  over  the  horrors  of  the  pas- 
sages— ^the  cranmied  hold,  out  of  which 
day  by  day  black  corpses,  bearing  the 
marks  of  suffocation,  were  dragged — 
the  fever  amid  the  crowd — the  dead 
and  dying  together,  and  no  escape  for 
the  healthy — ^the  baffling  calms  of  the 
tropics,  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the 
pent-up  wretches  under  the  burning 
sky  parched  to  madness,  and  flunff 
overboard  to  end  their  torments.  AU 
this  Hopkins  heard ;  and  time  after 
time  he  saw  the  captured  slaves  emerge 
from  the  ship,  woe-begone,  emaciated 
skeletons.  All  this  Hopkins  saw.  A 
new  view  of  slavery  was  opened  up, 
before  which  his  heart  sank,  his  spirit 
faltered,  and  his  soul  shrunk  terror- 
stricken.  What  an  institution,  he 
thought,  for  a  free  cotmtry. 

From  the  cruelty  to  the  wrongfulr 
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neM  of  the  practice  waa  but  a  short 
ttap.  Could  it  be  right,  this  outrage  on 
the  affections — this  buying  and  selling 
of  human  life — ^this  bartering  of  God*s 
creatures.  Brain  and  heart  answered, 
''Koj  it  is  a  foul  crime  against  humanity 
-^  dread  sin  against  uie  faith  of  the 
Cross!" 

What  wan  he  to  do  ?  He  asked  that 
of  his  soul — and  we  must  now  recall 
th^  time  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  one  man-— a  poor  man  too 
— put  to  his  inner  self  that  solemn 
query.  Tliere  was  no  movement 
against  slavery.  His  was  one  of  the 
first  hearts  into  which  the  solemn 
voice  had  come,  denouncing  it.  Tiie 
oommand  which  he  felt  to  wash  his 
hands  of  it^  soimded  as  hard  as  that 
olden  injunction,  "  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  put  it  out."  The  cry  o^ 
**  Freedom  for  the  slave ! "  had  not  yet 
gone  forth.  It  pealed  through  him ; 
out  where  was  he  to  find  a  responsive 
echo — wher^  rouse  one  1  In  England, 
there  was  as  yet  no  movement.  In  aU 
Christendom,  there  was  no  pity  for  negro 
Buffering  and  wrong.  In  all  America, 
the  institution  was  established.  He 
was  alone — a  weak  man  before  a  ^gan- 
tic  evil — face  to  fince  with  a  foe  out  of 
all  comparison  with  his  apparent 
strength.  Nay  more,  his  own  friends 
were  slave-tramckers,  so  were  his  own 
congregation;  slave-trading  was  the 
commerce  of  the  place — ^the  foundation 
and  the  support  of  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  To  do  his  duty,  he,  iso- 
hited  as  he  was,  must  stand  up  against 
aJl  this.  Well  might  he  hesitate 
before  the  magnitude  of  the  attempt 
and  its  dangers.  Well  miffht  that 
Question,  What  was  he  to  do  ?  echo 
tnrough  his  heart,  awaking  among  its 
fears  solemn  thoughts.  It  was  for 
Hopkins— a  life  question,  and,  what 
was  more,  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Aye,  what  was  he  to  do  1  In  that 
self-asked  question  he  had  raised  a 
spirit  which  would  not  be  laid.  How 
was  he  to  answer  it  ? 

He  was  to  answer  it  as  he  ought  to 
answer  it — as  he  did  answer  it.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  slavery 
was  cruel,  wrong,  antichristian ;  and  as 
a  Christian  man,  above  all  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  he  felt  not  only  that  he 
could  not  countenance  it,  but  was 
boimd  to  denounce  it.  He  thought 
long  and  anxiously  over  the  best  course 
to  pursue,  and  at  length  he  resolved 


upon  preparing  a  sermon  upon  the 
subject.  Over  that  sermon  many  ea^ 
nest  days  and  nights  were  spent ;  but 
at  length  it  was  ready.  The  sabbath 
cam<:  the  minister  stood  £stce  to 
face  with  his  flock.  Hopkins  had  no 
fear  now.  The  sense  of  danger  did 
not  enter  his  mind.  The  great  idea 
which  possessed  it  left  no  space  there 
for  smaller  or  meaner  ones.  He  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  his  position, 
his  congregation,  his  church — but  life 
itself,  so  that  he  might  once,  only  once, 
bear  testimony  against  a  vast  and 
appalling  wrong.  The  sermon  be^ 
and  went  on,  and  the  preacher  with 
searching  eyes  watched  the  faces  of 
the  congregation.  He  had  taken  care 
not  to  say  bitter  thinpi,  in  bitter  word* 
to  men,  for  the  first  tmie  to  be  aroused 
to  a  true  sense  of  their  own  acts.  He 
spoke  ^'more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 
He  did  not  strive  for  eloquence, 
though  high  truth,  unadded  to,  mxat 
needs,  ^^like  perfect  music  joined  to 
noble  words,*  have  been  eloquent. 
He  did  not  raise  an^  subtle  theological 
point,  but,  taking  his  own  doctrine,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sect  he  founded,  and 
which  has  since  perished,  he  insisted 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  con- 
sisted in  unselfish,  disinterested  bene- 
volence, totally  inconsistent  with  the 
act  of  reducing  human  beings  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  the  cruelties  with  which  slave- 
trading  was  accompanied. 

Apart  from  its  success  or  want  of 
success,  that  sermon  was  one  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  moral  heroism  ever 
performed  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
grand  act,  bearing  all  the  merit  of 
devotion,  all  the  chivalry  of  self- 
sacrifice.  What  a  lesson  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who,  filling  Amerieui 
pulpits  to<lay,  tolerate,  defend,  justify 
slavery,  try  to  reconcile  it  with  Chris- 
tianity, for  fear  of  losing  their  influence. 
If  they  were  really  foUowers  of  their 
Master — truly  ministers  of  him  who 
knows  no  distinction  between  bond  and 
free ;  andi^  like  Samuel  Hopkins,  they 
had  the  manliness,  the  truthmlness,  the 
courage,  to  take  the  right  side,  slareiy 
could  not  endure  for  a  year. 

The  congregation  did  not  show  any 
indignation.  Their  first  emotion  was 
that  of  surprise,  when  they  heard  that 
which  they  liad  till  tiien  never  deemed 
anything  but  a  righteous,  lawful 
traffic  attacked.    But  as  the  preacher 
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wurmed  with  lun  subjeot,  and  gave  force 
and  animation  to  ms  words,  deep  at- 
tention wt^  &:0t  aroused,  and  then 
grave^  eerioufi  thought.  They  had 
hearts  in  them^-those  old  puritans. 
They  had  that  earnest,  down-right 
Mik,  whioh  is  now  so  scarce  in  the 
world.  They  had  strong  energies  and 
stem  wills,  which  made  them  firm,  or 
rather  obstinate,  when  they  were 
roused,  either  for  good  or  evil  Among 
them  there  was  not  much  of  wit  or 
merriment ;  but  when  they  thought  or 
acted,  their  hearts  went  with  their 
heads  and  hands.  Many  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  sent  his  ships  to  the  Afri* 
can  coast — ^many  a  wealthy  trader, 
who  bought  slaves  by  droves,  went 
home  that  day  from  that  old  Newport 
Church  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  sad 
face,  and  chastened  step ;  and  if  he 
did  buy  and  sell  slaves  tne  next  day, 
did  it  with  some  inward  misgivings — 
some  prickings  of  conscience,  as  the 
words  of  that  sermon  rang  in  his  ears. 
An  American  writer  has  said  elo- 
quently and  truly,  **  It  well  may  be 
doubted,  whether,  on^^that  sabbath  day, 
the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide  survey 
of  His  universe,  looked  down  upon  a 
nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Newport,  rising  up  before  his 
slave-holding  congregation,  and  de- 
manding, in  the  name  of  the  Highest, 
the  ^  d^verance  of  the  captive,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison-doors  to 
them  that  were  bound  1 ' " 

An  imprassion  once  produced,  Hop- 
Idns  was  not  the  man  to  let  it  re- 
remam  unimproved.  Again  and  again 
lie  returned  to  the  attack.  He  ap- 
pf^aled  to  his  congregation  on  behalf  of 
the  akves,  to  put  an  end  to  the  ocoa* 
aioQ  of  so  much  of  suffering ;  he  ou- 
sted them,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
hold  back  &om  that  wrong  which 
could  only  end  in  greater  wrong  and 
fearfuUest  retribution  —  to  abandon 
that  course  which,  through  the  degra- 
dation of  others,  led  down  step  by  step 
to  their  own  degradation ;  and  he  com- 
loanded  them,  in  the  name  of  that  God 
whose  true  minister  he  was,  to  come 
out  from  among  those  who  showered 
injuries  upon  his  creatures.  A  congre- 
gation which  could  subdue  their  self- 
love  to  hear  such  words  as  these  was 
hkely  to  do  more — ^to  heed  them ;  and 
°Mnuel  Hopkins  had  at  last  the  proud 
wuunph— -a  glory  greater  than  the 
sheds  around  kingly  brows — of 


carrying  with  him  his  ohurdi,  the 
members  of  which  passed  a  notable 
resolution.  Notable,  we  say,  as  being 
the  work  of  one  man  standing  alone 
and  uplifting  his  voice  for  *^  (hA  and 
the  right ;"  notable  aa  being  passed  by 
a  body  of  slaveholders ;  notable  withal 
as  being  the  flrst^  the  key-note  of  that 
eternal  protest  whidL  sounded  in 
heaven  by  the  hand  of  divinitv,  will 
never  cease  to  echo  on  earth  inhuman 
hearts  against  men  being  sold  by,  man 
into  bondage. 

Here  it  is ; — 

^  Besolved,  That  the  slave  trade  and 
the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  as  it  ha« 
existed  among  us,  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  righteousness  and  benevolence 
which  are  so  much  inculcated  in  the 
Gk)spel,  and  therefore  we  toill  not  tolerate 
it  in  this  church" 

There  spoke  out  the  true  God-fearing, 
man-defying,  wealth-deserting,  con- 
science-loving old  puritan  spirit.  That 
spirit  which,  in  old  times,  would  not 
submit  to  be  tolerated ;  which  sent 
men  away  from  house,  kindred,  and 
civilization,  across  the  Atlantic,  when 
the  ocean  was  a  path  of  danger ;  which 
led  them  to  a  desert  shore  tenanted  by 
savages.  Brave  old  spirit,  that  which 
thej  world  would  be  oetter  for  now ! 
Plain  enough  indeed,  ^  We  will  not 
tolerate  it."  Grammatically  consider- 
ed, somewhat  deficient^  ;those  bold 
words  of  Samuel  Hopkins  and  his 
puritan  church  members,  but,  morally 
considered,  how  all-sufficient!  What 
a  visible,  distinat^  line  of  demarcation 
it  draws  between  the  men  who  had 
consdenoes  worth  saving  for  eternity 
and  those  who  had  none  of  more  value 
than^money-bags. 

A  noble  sight  it  must  have  been  the 
church  meelwg  at  which  that  resolu- 
tion was  put  and  oarried;  a  note- 
worthy debate  that  as  any  in 
'^Hansard,"  but  unreported  withal.  A 
grand  assembly,  too,  thoee^grealnheaded, 
broad-browed,  square-fiiced,  strongly- 
marked  elders,  with  their  priest  chair- 
man. A  few  speeches,  grave,  short 
slow,  with  ponderous  words  andqnaini 
antique  phrases,  and  then  the  decision. 
They  did  not  waste  words  when  their 
minds  were  made  up,  but  acted  out 
Iheir  thoughts  in  deeds.  Slavery  may 
endure  for  years ;  it  may  sink  yet 
deeper  into  the  corruption  of  the  hot 
south ;  it  mav,  if  that  be  possible, 
aggravate  its  horrors ;  but  its  end  is 
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bat  a  question  of  time,  for  that  deci- 
sion, pronounced  t  npon  eartli  and 
ratified  in  heaven,  [sealed  its  ultimate 
doom. 

Samuel  Hopkins  did  not  rest  content 
with  that  resolution,  nor  confine  his 
exertions  to  his  own  church  or  locality. 
He  sought  out  men,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Europe,  who  held 
opinions  similar  to  his  own,  and  with 
them  kept  up  an  active  correspondence. 
Among  nis  fellow  clergymen  too  he 
was  unwearied,  and  he  had  a  practical 
mode  of  proceeding  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  anecdote,  told  by  an 
American  biographer.  Among  .  lus 
clerical  friends  was  one  Doctor  Bel- 
lamy, who  had  a  slave.  To  him  went 
our  abolitionist,  and  told  him  of  the 
sin  of  slave-holding.  Dr.  Bellamy 
replied,  justifying  it  by  custom,  by 
Bible  quotations,  and  finally,  when 
driven  from  those  points,  by  the  plea 
that  the  man  was  so  faithful  and 
attached  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
free.  That  brought  ,the  argument  to  a 
point  where  theory  ceased  and  £a.ct 
became  possible,  and  Hopkins  seized 
the  turning  point. 

"  Will  you,"  said  Hopkins,  "  consent 
to  his  liberation,  if  he  really  desires  it  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Dr.  Bellamy. 

"  Then  let  us  have  him  up,"  said  his 


The  slave  was  at  work  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field,  and,  at  the  call  of  his  master, 
came  promptly  to  receive  his  com- 
mands. 

'^  Have  you  a  good/naster  1"  inquired 
Hopkins. 

"  O,  yes,  massa  ;  he  berry  good." 

"But  are  you  happy  in  your  present 
condition  1"  queried  the  Doctor. 

"  O,  yes,  massa ;  berry  happy." 

Dr.  BellaiQy  herel^could  hardly  sup- 
I»ress  his  exultation  at  what  he  sup- 
posed was  a  complete  triumph  over  ms 
anti-slavery  brother.  But  the  perti- 
nacious ffuest  continued  his  queries. 

"Womd  you  not  be  more  happy  if 
you  were  free  Y' 

"  O,  yes,  massa>"  exclaimed  the  negro, 
•liis  dark  flEice  glowing  with  new  me ; 
"berry  much  more  happy !" 

To  the  honour  of  Dr.  Bellamy  he  did 
not  hesitate. 

"You  have  your  wish,"  he  said  to 
his  servant ;  "  from  this  moment  you 
Are  free." 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hopkins  looked 
(as  the  friends  of  the  slave  still  look) 


to  something  being  done  in  Afiica  it- 
self for  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
black  missionaries  for  that  country; 
and  ia  1773,  and  again  in  1776,  he  and 
Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  Christian  conmiunity  for  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  project.  One  of  the 
black  pupils  he  himself  educated.  New- 
port Gardner  went  from  Boston  to 
Africa  as  a*missionary  twenty  yeara 
after  his  old  teacher  had  died.  This 
Gardner  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
a  slave  of  Captain  Gardner  of  New- 
port. His  own  name  was  taken  from 
the  place  and  the  designation  of  his 
master.  The  captain  allowed  him  to 
work  during  his  overtime  for  himself, 
and  the  negro  toiled  all  the  harder  be- 
cause he  £ld  by  his  earnings  to  buy 
himself  and  his  family  for  himself. 
Sometimes,  by  working  harder  than 
usual  (or  was  required),  he  would  get 
a  whole  day.  Still  the  amount  accu- 
mulated but  slowly,  and  the  poor  fellow 
in  his  despair  resolved  to  pray.  So  he 
gained  a  day,  and  instead  of  labouring, 
shut  himself  in  his  hut  and  sent  up 
unceasingly  to  Heaven  his  petition  for 
freedom.  He  had  communicated  hi3 
intention  to  Dr.  Hopkins  and  one  or 
two  other  friends,  and  while  he  was 
praying  the  doctor  was  with  his  mas- 
ter, entreating  him  to  give  his  servant 
his  liberty.  His  persuasions  prevailed, 
and  the  captain  sent  for  the  negro. 
He  was  told  that  the  slave  had  gained 
that  day.  «  No  matter,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, "I must  see  him."  And  when 
Gardner,'l[giving  up  his  prayers,  came 
with  reluctance,  exjpecting,  perhaps,  to 
be  scolded  or  punished  for  some  un- 
conscious flEiult,  the  document  securing 
his  freedom  and  that  of  his  family  was 
put  into  his  hands.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  prayer  was  answered  directly 
from  heaven ;  and  though  we  have  on 
record  the  human  agency  of  Hopkins* 
who  shall  say  that  the  All  Just  and  All 
Merciful  did  not  lend  an  ear  to  the 
bondsman*s  supplications. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that 
when  ai  New  Barrington,  Hopkifl^ 
owned  and  sold  a  slave.  When  he 
became  aware  of  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
he  would  not  retain  the  price  of  ^^ 
cent  blood,  and  devoted  the  money  to 
the  education  of  some  negroes.  Often 
after,  he  gave  for  like  purposes  sums 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  limited 
means. 
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The  War  of  Independence  for  some 
time  interrupted  the  labours  of  Samuel 
Hopkins.  The  island  on  which  he  re- 
sided was  in  1776  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English  troops ;  and  he  passed 
the  year  1777  preaching  at  Newbury- 
port.  About  the  time  of  his  going 
away,  he  published  his  "Dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Slavery  of  the  Africans ;" 
showing  it  to  be  "the  duty  and  interest 
of  the  American  States  to  emancipate 
all  their  slaves."  This  was  dedicated 
to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  was  re -published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Abolition  Society,  in  1785.  He 
returned  to  Newport ;  early  in  1780, 
but  found  a  desert  where  was  once  the 
garden  of  New  England.  The  hand  of 
war  had  been  laid  heavily  unon  his 
congregation,  which,  once  wealthy,  waa 
now  poor  and  cast  down.  Worse  than 
all,  the  scenes  they  had  gone  through 
had.  changed  their  natures  for  the 
worse.  The  commerce  of  the  place 
was  gone.  His  meeting -house  had 
been  converted  into  a  barrack,  the 
pews  and  seats  used  for  fire-wooc^  and 
the  beU  stolen.  Here  the  character  of 
the  man  showed  itself.  He  was  offered 
appointments  at  other  places  which 
would  have  given  him  both  influence 
and  competence ;  but  he  thought  that 
where  there  was  so  much  need  of  him 
there  was  his  place,  and  taking  up  his 
old  position,  he  lived  till  the  day  of  his 
deafii  without  regular  salary,  subsist- 
ing upon  such  voluntary  offerings  as 
his  flock  could  afford  to  bestow.    Thus 


he  preached  on  till'  he  was  eighty- 
three,  one  of  his  habitual  hearers 
being  William  Ellery  Channing,  who 
ever  had  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
devout  beauty  and  earnest,  sincere 
strength  of  his  character.  Differing 
as  they  did  as  theologians,  they  both 
held  the  same  doctrine  of  unselfish 
benevolence,  being  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  Christianity.  Hopkins's  last 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  lOth  of 
October,  1803,  and  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, "full  of  years  and  of  honours," 
he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He 
ended  calmly,  or  rather  joyfully,  a  life 
well  spent,  saying  to  a  friend, "I  am 
feeble,  and  cannot  say  much  ; — ^I  have 
said  all  I  can  say."  Aiid  adding,  "Now 
I  am  going  to  die,  and  I  am  ghul  of  it.'* 
He  was  buried  in  the  ground  adjoining' 
the  meeting-house,  and  the  frmenu 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hart,  a 
life-long  friend,  nearly  as  old  as  him- 
self 

We  have  taken  but  little  notice  of 
the  theologian  in  this  sketch.  His 
works  in  that  character — worthy  of 
attention  as  they  are  as  the  utterances 
of  a  sincere,  earnest  man — are  passing 
into  oblivion.  But  when  the  religionist 
shall  have  been  utterly  forgotten,  many 
a  lover  of  freedom  will  venerate  the  me- 
mory of  the  early  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  call  down  blessmgs  on  him  who 
formed  that  Newport  resolution,  which 
must  ever  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  first  of  the 
Abolitioiusts. 


THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


The  royal  message  which  recalled 
Oeorge  Canning  from  his  place  of 
embarcation  for  India  to  take  the  post 
of  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  (August,  1822),  reached  him  at 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a 
wealthy  Liverpool  merchant.  From 
the  window  of  Seaforth  House,  Canning 
is  described  by  his  biographer  as  look- 
^g  out  upon  the  sea  that  he  supposed 
was  soon  to  separate  him — ^perhaps  for 
ever— from  the  Europe  whose  desti- 
Jiies  he  was  unconsciously  about  to 
influence  beyond  any  man  of  his  day ; 
while,  sporting  on  the  beach  below  him, 


were  the  three  sons  of  his  host,  the 
yoimgest  of  whom,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  is  now  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Privy  Councillor, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  rule  invariably  observed  in 
the  BioaRAFHiGAL  Magazike,  of  writ- 
ing only  the  public  lives  of  living  men, 
we  abstain  from  saying,  and  make  no 
pretence  of  knowing,  more  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  private  mstory  than  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion," or  other  ephemeral  compila- 
tion of  particulars  that  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  register  of  the  parish 
in   which  he    was  bom  or  married 
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aod  of  th9  sohoola  and  colleges  he 
attended.  Our  mformation  under  this 
head  may  be  given  in  a  couple  of  lines. 
—He  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1809 ;  was^eduoated  at  Eton,  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  and,  having 
sp^nt  a  short  time  in  continent^ 
^val — after  the  manner  of  young 
gentlemen  from  time  immemorial— he 
entered  Parliament,  in  1832,  as  mem- 
ber for  Newark.  It  is  from  this  latter 
point  that  we  will  pursue  his  career — 
as  yelfahortybut  eventful  and  suggestive. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  vSa  the 
general  eleetion  of  1836  took  place  on 
a  dissolution  of  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  his 
hurried  return  from  Italy  to  take  the 
Premiership.  It  is  significant  either 
of  the  paucity  of  Sir  Bobert's  materials 
for  the  construction  of  a  ministry,  or 
of  the  early  promise  of  young  Mx. 
Gladstone,  that,  immediately  on  his 
re-election,  he  was  appointed  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  having  the 
new  Premier  (gie  Earl  of  Aberdeen), 
for  his  chie£  This  able  and  promising 
government  fell  before  a  hostile  majo- 
rity on  the  Irish  Church  question,  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, of  course,  went  over  with  his 
party  to  the  opposition  benches,  proved 
himself  one  of  its  most  frequent,  though 
not  obtrusive,  speakers,  and  was  re- 
elected for  Newark  on  Ihe  same  inter- 
fst  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's),  at  the 
mmeral  election  consequent  on  the 
aeath  of  William  the  Fourth. 

In  the  following  year  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  speech  on  the  Abo- 
lition of  Negro  Apprenticeship,  defend- 
ing the  planters  urom  the  imputations 
upon  them ;  but  lar  more  by  the  issue 
from  the  pressof  an  octavo  volume,"The 
State  in  its  Eelations  to  the  Church." 
There  can  be  no  more  satis&ctory 
proof  of  the  ability  and  influence  of 
this  work,  than  the  &ct  that  it  Vas 
honoured,  so  early  as  April  1839 — 
when  it  had  alreaay  reached  a  second 
edition — ^with  an  elaborate  notice  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Eeview," — an  article  im- 
mediately recognized  as  Mr.  Maoaulay's; 
included  in  the  authorized  collection 
of  his  "Historical  and  Critical  Essays ;" 
reprinted,  with  the  article  on  "Bankers 
History  of  the  Popes,"  in  "  Tte  Travel- 
ler's Library  ;"  and  usiudly  considered 
as  the  conclusive  reply  of  Uie  party 
oi)posed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  his  doc- 
trme  and  argument. 


The  judgment  of  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  Mr.  Macaulay,  is  so  esssenti&l 
to  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
public  character  and  position,  Ihat  we 
will  take  the  trouble  to  c(mdens6  snd 
copy  the  opening  passages  of  the  article 
in  question : — 

"The  author  of  this  volume  is  & 
young  man  of  unblemished  character, 
and  of  distin|piished  parliamentary 
talents,  the  rising  hope  of  liioee  stem 
and  unbending  tories  who  follow,  re- 
luctantly and  mutinously,  a  leader 
whose  experience  and  eloquence  are 
indispenaaole  to  them,  but  whoee 
cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinioBs 
they  abhor.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  England. 
But  we  believe  that  we  do  hmi  no 
more  than  justice  when  we  say  that 
his  abilities  and  his  demeanour  have 
obtained  for  him  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  all  parties.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  an  author  is 
therefore  an  interesting  event ;  and  it 
is  natural  that  the  genUe  wishes  of  the 
public  should  go  with  him  to  his  trial 

"  We  are  much  pleased,  without  any 
reference  to  the  soundness  or  unsound^ 
ness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  to  iee 
a  grave  and  elaborate  treatise  on  an 
important  part  of  the  Philosophy  of 
GK)vemment  proceed  from  the  pe»  of  a 
young  man  who  is  rising  to  eminence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  There  i» 
little  danger  that*!  people  engaged  in 
the  conflicts  of  active  life  wiD  be  too 
much  addicted  to  general  speculation. 
The  opposite  vice  is  that  which  most 
easily  besets  them. 

"We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure, 
though  assuredly  not  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
That  a  young  politician  should,  in  the 
intervals  afforded  by  his  parliainentary 
avocations,  have  constructed  and  pro- 
pounded, with  much  study  and  mental 
toil,  an  original  theory  on  a  great  pro- 
blem in  politics,  is  a  ciroumstanoe 
which,  abstracted  fi\)m  all  considera- 
tion of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  his  opinions,  must  be  considered  as 
highly  creditable  to  him.  We  certainly 
cannot  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  doo- 
trines  may  become  £Eishionable  among 
public  men*  But  we  heartily  wish  that 
nis  laudable  desire  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  questions,  and  to  arriTfir 
by  long  and  intent  meditation,  at  the 
knowledge  of  great  generad  laws,  were 
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madi  more  fiiflhioimble  than  we  at  all 
expect  it  to  become.^ 

''^Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied for  pbilosophical  investigation. 
His  idnd  18  of  large  grasp ;  nor  is  he 
deficient  in  dialecncal  skiU.  But  he 
does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play. 
There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great 
want  of  what  Bacon  would  have  ^ed 
dry  light.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone 
Bees  is  refracted  and  distorted  by  a 
fiilse  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed 
exercises  great  influence  on  his  mode 
of  thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often 
good  of  its  kind  darkens  and  perplexes 
the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate. 
Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with 
a  barren  imagination  and  a  scanty 
vocabulary,  would  have  saved  him 
firom  almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has 
one  gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator, 
a  vast  commaiid  of  a  kind  of  language, 
grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  ana 
uncertain  import;  of  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  affects  us  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  lofty  diction  of 
the  Chorus  of  Clouds  affected  the 
simple-hearted  Athenian. 

^6  71}  Tov  ^syftaroQt  <*>(  Upbv,  kuI  acfAvdv, 
Kol  TtpaTbidtg, 

"When  propositions  have  been  esta- 
blished,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
amplify  and  decorate  them,  this  dim 
magnificence  may  be  in  place.    But  if 
it  is  admitted  into  a  demonstration,  it 
is  very  much  worse  than  absolute  non- 
sense ;  just  as  that  transparent  haze, 
through  which  the  sailor  sees  capes 
and  mountains  of  false  sizes  and  in 
false  bearings,  is  more  dangerous  than 
utter  darkness.     Now,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  fond  of  employing  the  phraseology 
of  which  we  speak  in  those  parts  of  his 
works  which  require  the  utmost  per- 
spicuity and  precision  of  which  human 
language  is  capable ;  and  in  this  wav 
he  deludes  first  himself  and  then  his 
readers.  The  foundations  of  his  theory, 
which  ought  to  be  buttresses  of  adamant, 
are  made  out  of  the  flimsy  materials 
which  are  fit  only  for  perorations.  This 
fitult  is  one  which  no  subsequent  care 
or  industry  can  correct.     The  more 
strictly  Mp.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his 
premises,  the  more  absurd  are  the  con- 
duBions  which  he  brings  out;    ancL 
when,  at  last  his  good  sense  and  gooa 


nature  recoil  fifom  the  horrible  practi- 
cal inferences  to  which  his  theory  leads, 
he  is  reduced  sometimes  to  take  tefhge 
in  arguments  inconsistent  with  ms 
fimdamental  doctrines,  and  sometimes 
to  escape  from  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  his  false  pnnciples,  undet 
cover  of  equally  false  nistory. 

**  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that 
this  book,  though  not  a  good  book, 
shows  more  talent  than  many  gooa 
books.  It  abounds  with  eloquent  and 
ingenious  passages.  It  bears  the  signa 
of  much  patient  thought.  It  is  written 
throughout  with  excellent  taste  and 
excellent  temper  *,  nor  does  ii^  so  &r  as 
we  have  observed,  contain  one  expres- 
sion unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
or  a  Christian.  But  the  doctrines 
which  are  put  forth  in  it  appear  to  us, 
after  full  and  calm  consideration,  to  be 
false,  to,  be  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious, and  to  be  such  as,  if  followed 
out  in  practice  to  their  lemimate  con- 
sequences, would  inevitably  produce 
the  dissolution  of  society." 

The  question  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  ventured  to  deal,  was  pre- 
eminentlv  the  practical  question  of  the 
daVj  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  loftiest 
subjects  of  speculation,  with  philoso- 
dbers  and  statesmen,  in  every  age. 
The  problems  that  Flato  had  imder- 
taken  to  exhibit,  in  his  ^  Bepublic,"  in 
a  state  of  solution,  so  to  speak,  were 
substantially  the  same  whicn  the  Dis- 
senters of  iNottingham  and  Manchester 
discussed  in  public  meeting,  and  of 
which  Daniel  O'Connell  attempted  to 
compel  the  settlement,  for  at  least  one 
branch  of  the  empire,  by  a  thinly  dis- 
guised display  of  physical  force.  In 
the  [debates  on  the  Irish  church,  com- 
menced with,  and  protracted  through, 
every  session  of  the  Parliaments  that 
sat  from  1832  to  1838,  there  was  in- 
volved, to  the  consciousness  of 
thoughtful  meiL  a  profoundly  deeper 
and  far  more  difficult  question  than 
was  apparent  to  ^Hhe  Parliamentary 
rabble,  or  the  turbulent  agitator,  or 
the  excited  public.  It  was  a  sense  of 
this^that  brought  Dr.  Chalmers  to  Lon- 
don^ to  deliver  his  lectures  on  church 
establishments — ^perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent and  least  satisfactory  of  his 
voluminous  performances;  for  they 
contained  little  that  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced by  Hooker,  Warburton,  or 
Paley,  and  that  little  had  an  air  of 
commercial  utilitarianism,  which  Mr. 
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Gladstone  would  probably  feel  degrad- 
ing to  the  theme.  The  "Student  of 
Christ  Church  and  M.P.  for  Newark," 
—as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  himself  on 
his  title-page — ^was  content  neither 
with  the  "judicious  Hooker's"  notion 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  nor  with  War- 
burton's  theory  of  a  contract ;  whUst 
Paley's  argument  from  utility  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  tainted  by  the  origmal 
Vice  of  false  ethical  principles,"  and 
Dr.  Chalmer's  refutation  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  scheme  he  deemed 
"  questionable."  He  boldly  climbed  to 
the  altitude  of  what  he  deemed  an 
absolute  moral  truth,  and  thought  to 
bring  down  thence  express  authoriza- 
tion for  established  churches — or 
rather,  to  lay  upon  the  conscience  of 
rulers  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
that  co-relation  of  naturally  opposite 
systems,  known  as  the  alliance  of 
church  and  state.  He  thus  states  his 
general  proposition,  which,  he  thinks, 
"must  .  surely  command  universal 
assent :" — 

"  Wherever  there  is  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, thatpower  is  the  property  of 
God,  the  mug  of  that  universe — ^his 
property  of  right,  however  for  a  time 
withholden  or  abused.  Now  this  pro- 
perty is,  as  it  were  realised,  is  used 
according  te  the  will  of  the  owner, 
when  it  is  used  for  the  purposes  he 
has  ordained,  and  in  the  temper  of 
mercy,  justice,  truth,  and  faith  which 
he  has  taught  us.  But  those  principles 
never  can  be  truly,  never  can  be  per- 
manently, entertained  in  the  human 
breast,  except  by  a  continual  reference 
io  their  source,  and  the  supply  of  the 
Divine  grace.  The  powers,  therefore, 
that  dwell  in  individuals  acting  as  a 
government,  as  well  as  those  that 
dwfell  in  individuals  acting  for  them- 
selves, can  only  be  secured  for  right 
uses  by  applying  to  them  a  religion." 

"The  powers  that  dwell  in  indivi- 
duals acting  as  a  government,"  he 
elsewhere  describes  by  resembling  the 
magisterial  te  the  parental  character. 
In  other  places  he  expressly  declares, 
"The  governors  are  reasoning  agents 
for  the  nation  in  their  conjoint  acts  as 
such ;"  and  denies  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  more  than  a  beneficial  use 
of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation. 

In  these  two  sentences  we  have  indi- 
cated the  prominent  characteristic — 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  say  the  funda- 
mental errors — of  the  book ;— the  con- 


founding of  individual  with  corporate 
functions,  and  the  self-deluding  use  of 
analogical,  in  the  place  of  inductive, 
reasoning. 

It  is  obligatory  on  a  man  that  he  be 
religious, — it  is^therefore  obligatory  on 
any  body  of  men  that  tJiey  be  religious. 
Such,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  epitome  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "argument  for  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  governors  as 
men."  Now,  if  by  this  be  meant,  that 
associations,  like  individuals,  are  mo- 
rally bound  to  act  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  to  the  highest  ends,  the 
assertion  is  merely  a  truism.  But  the 
proposition,  as  it  stands,  is  one  of  those 
plausible  errors — so  logical  in  form, 
while  utterly  illogical  m  spirit — ^that 
are  best  refuted  by  pushing  them  into 
the  realms  of  active  life.  This  is  what 
the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  lias  done. 
By  a  great  number  of  supposititious 
examples,  vividly  presented,  he  shows 
that  society  womd  go  to  pieces  if  this 
rule  were  attempted  to  oe  enforced. 
But,  we  think  that  with  any  intelligent 
definition  of  religion  itself,  the  propo- 
sition is  incompatible.  A  priori^  as 
well  as  practical,  considerations,  are 
fatal  to  it.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
common  sense,  it  cannot  draw  a  single 
breath.  Even  by  a  change  of  expres- 
sion, the  thing  intended  is  instantly 
destroyed.  Put  the  sentiment^  for 
instance, .  hi  this  Ibrm — ^Whatever  is 
incumbent  on  a  man  in  one  capacity,  is 
incumbent  upon  him  in  any  capacity  ;— 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion 
sought  to  be  established  is  evident  at 
once.  Yet  is  thore  no  unfair  exchange 
of  phraseology ;  for  it  is  only  because 
man  is  a  social  being,  that  he  has  more 
than  one  capacity  of  action.  Even  in 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  combi- 
nation,— in  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  of  master  and  servant,  for  exam- 
ple— ^new  duties,  with  their  corresjpond- 
ing  rights,  immediately  arise.  If  reli- 
gion be  a  personal  obligation — if  it  he 
anything  more  than  the  practice  of 
unmeaning  ceremonies — if  it  be  a  cer- 
tain state  of  intellect  and  heart— th^ 
father  or  the  employer  can  have  no  busi- 
ness to  enforce  religious  observances 
upon  his  household ;  for  he  thereby 
invades  that  ^  private  right  which  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  private 
obligation.  The  influence  of  example 
and  of  solicitation  is  the  only  force 
which  he  can  legitimately  put  into 
operation ;  and  he  must  remember  how 
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easOy  the  solicitations  of  a  social  supe- 
rior oome  to  be  regarded  as  commands. 
In  associations  for  piirposes  of  industry, 
eommerce,  or  literature,  the  principle 
comes  out  the  more  strongly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  complexity  of  the  com- 
bination. Befiectlon  suggests  what 
experience  shows,  that  until  men  are 
agreed  upon  those  religious  subjects 
which  now  divide  them,  one  of  two 
things  must  be — ^that  either  only  men 
of  concurrent  belief  unite,  or  that  they 
unite  on  some  other  basis  than  a  reh- 
gious  one.  Thus,  then,  we  may  say, 
without  giving  an  opinion  for  or  against 
the  union  of  Church  and  State — that 
the  first  of  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  defends  that  union,  is  at 
variance  with  sound  reasoning,  and 
capable  of  easy  reduction  to  absurdity. 
It  is  by  the  misplaced  employment 
of  useful  but  delusive  analogies,  that 
so  able  a  dialectician  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  led  to  take  up  these  indefensible 
positions.  The  paternal  character  of 
government  is  one  of  those  mocking 
images  —  "national  personality"  is 
another.  Ignoring  the  earliest,  but 
surest,  facts  of  history,  and  the  visible 
working  of  existing  polities,  he  persists 
in  representing  rulers  as  divinely  in- 
vested with  power,  in  a  sense  some- 
what diflPerent  from  that  in  which  it 
may  be  said  that  a  man  is  divinely 
endowed  with  understanding  or  wealth — 
government  as  a  divine  institution,  not 
only  as  marriage  may  be  said  to  be  so, 
but  as  if  actual  dynasties,  like  life- 
Unions,  were  "mnde  in  heaven" — 
society  as  the  ofispring,  instead  of  as 
the  author,  of  the  State.  The  ruler  he 
holds  bound  to  do  whatsoever  he  deem- 
eth  best  for  the  people  imder  him.  He 
accepts  the  natural  objection  to  this, 
even  in  its  most  startling  form — "Then, 
if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment to  advance  Christianity,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Mahometan  government  to 
advance  Mahometanism.  ...  I  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  that,  if  a  Mahometan 
conscientiously  believes  his  religion  to 
cbme  from  Gfod,  and  to  teach  divine 
truth,  he  must  believd  that  tnith  to  be 
beneficial,  and  beneficial  beyond  all 
other  things,  to  the  soul  of  man ;  and 
he  must,  therefore,  and  ought  to,  desire 
its  extension,  and  to  use  for  its  exten- 
sion all  proper  and  legitimate  means. 
And  that  if  such  Mahometan  be  a 
prince,  he  ought  to  count,  among  these 
tneans,  the  application  of  whatever  in- 


fluence or  funds  he  may  lawfully  have 
at  bis  disposal  for  such  purposes.  ITie 
doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty"  he 
discards  as  a  "  fiction."  Political  power, 
he  contends,  is  equally  the  property 
and  gift  of  God,  "  whether  it  be  derived 
to  the  governors  immediately,  or  through 
the  people."  Having  thus  deduced 
from  that  figure  of  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  long  as  father  of  his  people, 
the  gravest  of  consequences — ^namely, 
that  he  is  responsible  for  their  religious 
training  and  exercises — he  proceeds  to 
deal,  as  with  "  broad  facts,"  with  ano- 
ther piu*ely  rhetorical  entity,  and  mere 
poetic  influences : — "  There  is,"  he  says, 
"  a  real,  and  not  merely  supposititious, 
pei*sonality  of  nations,  which  entails 
likewise  its  own  religious  responsibili- 
ties. The  plainest  exposition  of  national 
personality  is  this : — ^That  the  nation 
fulfils  the  great  conditions  of  fi  person 
— ^namely,  that  it  has  unity  of  acting, 
and  unity  of  suffering — ^with  the  differ- 
ence, that  what  is  physicaUy  single  in 
the  one,  is  joint,  or  morally  single,  in 
the  other.  National  influences  form 
much  of  our  individual  character.  Na- 
tional rewards  and  punishments,  whe- 
ther by  direct  or  circuitous  visitation, 
influence  and  modify  the  individuals 
who  form  the  mass.  National  will  and 
agency  are  indissolubly  one,  binding 
either  a  dissentient  minority,  or  the 
subject  body,  in  a  manner  that  nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  ot 
national  personality  can  justify.  Na- 
tional honour,  and  national  faith,  are 
words  in  every  one's  mouth.  How  do 
they  less  imply  a  personality  in  nations 
than  the  duty  towards  God,  for  which 
we  now  contend?  They  are  strictly 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  ho- 
nour and  good  faith  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation.  France  is  a 
person  to  us,  and  we  to  him.  A  wilful 
mjury  done  to  her  is  a  moral  act,  and 
a  moral  act  quite  distinct  from  the 
acts  of  all  the  individuals  composing 
the  nation :"-— To  all  which  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  however  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
justify  such  expressions  as  "national 
sins,  and  "  national  judgments,"  the 
Christian  scriptures  teach,  in  harmony 
with  our  own  intuitions,  that  ultimate- 
ly to  his  own  master  will  every  man 
stand  or  fell ;  that  "  the  duty  towards 
God"  contended  for^  is  strictly  the 
rendering  of  spiritual  worship;  that 
"  the  rewards  and  punishments  "  of  the 
D  * 
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gospel  system  are  infinitely  beyond  any 
to  whicn  the  word  "  national "  can  be 
applied;  that,  in  short,  while  France 
and  England  may  harmlessly  and  con- 
veniently personihr  each  other,  it  is  an 
unreasonable  and  incalculably  mis- 
chievous thing  so  to  personi^the  moral 
relation  to  the  Divine  Being  of  any 
number  of  his  creatures.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Christianity  from  the  Juda- 
ism which  it  came  to  supersede,  and 
the  Paganism  which  it  came  to  over- 
throw, that  it  makes  no  account  of 
nationalities,  in  any  other  sense  than. 
as  a  congeries  of  hiunan  beings,  indi- 
vidually responsible  and  spirituaUy 
equal.  While  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Eoman  writers,  abound  in  allusions 
that  show  they  regarded  even  Jehovah, 
or  "Jove  Best  and  Greatest,"  as  dif- 
ferently affected  towards  the  people  of 
different  countries — no  trace  of  that 
sentiment  can  be  found  in  the  gospels 
or  epistles,  but  much  that  is  antagon- 
istic thereto.  Again,  therefore,  we  say, 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon 
the  general  question, — this  division  of 
our  author's  argument  does  not  exalt 
our  idea  of  his  logical  power,  nor 
promise  an  adequate  defence  of  the  in- 
stitution he  undertakes  to  defend. 

More  original,  but  n ot  less  lamentably 
inconclusive,  are  the  arguments  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  brewcs  the  force 
of  his  own  principles ;  and  by  limiting 
the  duty  of  rulers  to  ihe  encouragement 
of  religious  faith,  seeks  to  guard  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  and  the 
enjoyment  of  toleration.  It  would  be 
an  easy  explanation  of  his  singularly 
inconsequential  propositions  on  these 
points  to  say,  that  he  is  too  good  a 
Protestant  altogether  to  deny  the  great 
Protestant  doctrine,  and  too  amiable  a 
man  to  approve  the  naked  hideousness 
of  downright  persecution; — but  this 
explanation  is  neither  respectful  nor 
sufficient.  We  prefer  to  regard  the 
controversial  curiosity  we  are  about  to 
exhibit,  as  the  legitunate  offspring  of 
an  intellect  more  subtle  than  powerful, 
of  an  understanding  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  morbid  conscience.  As 
respects  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
he  explicitly  denies  that  the  church  of 
England  ever  taught  "  that  men  were 
free  to  frame  any  religion  from  Scrip- 
ture which  they  pleas^ :  or  to  form  a 
diversity  of  communions.  .  .  .  The 
act  of  her  reformation,"  he  proceeds, 
"established  the  claim  of  the  nation  to 


be  free  from  the  external  control  of  any 
living  power  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
not  from  Catholic  consent  It  is  a 
strange  fiction  to  say  that  the  English 
Reformation  was  grounded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  private  judgment"  He  appeals, 
in  proot  of  this  startling  assertion,  to 
the  Twentieth  Article,  to  the  Canon  of 
1571,  and  the  prelates  Cranmer  and 
Jewel.  The  historical  truth  of  this  re- 
presentation, we  are  not  concerned 
either  to  denv  or  admit  We  have  only 
to  point  out  how  vital  a  position  it  must 
necessarily  hold  in  a  man's  churchman- 
ship  and  statesmanship.  With  the* 
same  object,  we  must  add,  that  our  au- 
thor admits  there  is  an  irreconcileable 
hostility  between  his  own  view  of  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  the  mildest  popular 
idea  thereof.  He  seems  to  limit  the 
function  o^  reason  in  religious  matters 
to  a  scrutiny  of  the  general  evidences 
of  Christianity — beyond  that,  he  lays 
it  down,  a  man  "  should  prefer  adopt- 
ing the  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod 
ah  omnibus,'' — tie  utterance  of  the 
faithful,  in  divers  times  and  places — 
"  to  his  own  conclusions  from  the  sa- 
cred text" 

One  would  suppose  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sphere  of  free  inquiry  is 
narrowed,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  its  inviolability.  That  is  to 
say, — if  only  concerning  the  outworks 
of  revelation  may  we  freely  investigate 
and  canvass,  there  should  be  presented 
no  worldly  motive  to  influence  the 
decision;  while  it  might  be  proper  to 
reward  or  punish  for  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience to  an  authority  once  ad- 
mitted. But  the  very  opposite  of  this 
rule  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Conformity  to  the  church  of  England, 
as  the  purest  embodiment  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  the  one  and  only 
thing  which  he  requires  the  state  to 
reward — nonconformity,  the  summanr 
of  offences  it  is  called  upon  to  punish 
by  discouraging.  He  denies  the  right 
of  the  state  to  persecute ;  not,  however, 
because  religious  freedom — the  corre- 
lative, accoroing  to  his  own  admission, 
of  religious  responsibility — ^is  the  right 
of  man,  as  man,  but  because  it  has  not 
"  pleased  God  to  give  to  the  state  or  to 
the  church  this  power."  Then  cornea 
the  most  ciuious  feature  of  this  curious 
piece  of  argument : — "  For  it  was  with 
regard  to  cnastisement  inflicted  by  the 
sword  for  an  insult  offered  to  himself, 
that  the  Redeemer  declared  His  king- 
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dom  not  to  be  of  this  world,  mefioiing, 
apparently,  in  an  especial  manner,  that 
it  should  be  otherwise  than  after  this 
world's  fashion  in  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tions by  which  its  laws  should  be  main- 
tained." We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Macaulay's  celebrated  essay  for  an 
exposure  of  the  erroneousness  of  this 
Scriptural  exegesis  ;  and  a  vivid  ad 
hominem  refutation  of  the  sophism,  that 
disability  is  not  persecution ; — for  the 
small  remaining  portion  of  our  space 
that  can  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  will  occupy  with  some  of 
the  concluding  passages  of  the  work — 
selected  as  well  for  their  impassioned 
eloquence,  as  for  the  indication  they 
afford  of  deep  and  pious  earnestness  in 
the  writer : — 

"  Will  it  be  said,  *  All  this  anxiety  is 
very  much  disproportioned  to  the  case ; 
if  you  are  sincere  in  your  belief,  that 
there  is  safety  within  the  church  as  an 
ark  which  shall  float  on  the  waters 
when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
of  human  Desire  are  broken  up?*     It 
is  true  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  her,  who  bears  a  charmed  life  that 
no  weapon  reaches.    She  pursues*  her 
tranquil  way  of  confession,  adoration, 
thanksgiving,  intercession,  and  divine 
communion,  concentrated  alike  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  upon  one  ob- 
ject of  regard — ^her   Lord  in   heaven. 
This  of  the  church  of  Christ.     And  in 
the  church  of  England  we  find  all  the 
essential    features    unimpaired,  which 
declare  her  to  be  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
in  the  vineyard  of  God.    The  scriptures 
faithfidly  guarded,  liberallv  dispensed, 
universally  possessed    and  read;    the 
ancient   bulwarks    of    the    faith,    the 
creeds,    and    the    sound    doctrine    of 
Catholic  consent,  maintained ;  the  apo- 
stolical succession   transmitting,   with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  those  vital 
gifts  which  effectuate  and  assure  the 
covenant ;     the    pure    worship ;     the 
known  and  acknowledged  fertility  in 
that  sacred  learning  which,  when  faith- 
fully used,  is  to  the  truth  what  the 
Isra«litish  arms  were  to  the  ark ;  and 
the  everywhere  reviving  and  extending 
zeal,  courage,  love :  these  are  the  signs 
which  may  well  quiet  apprehensions 
^r  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  church  of 
England  in  the  breast  of  the    most 
timid  of  her  sons.     But  we  need  not 
be  ashamed,  with  all  this,  to  feel  deeply 
and  anxiously  for  our  country.     For 
that  state,  which,    deriving   its    best 


energies    from    religion,  has    adorned 
the  page  of  history,  has  extended  its 
renown    and    its    dominion  in    every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  harmonized 
with  a  noble  national  character,  sup- 
porting and  supported  by  it,  has  shel- 
tered the  thickset  plants  of  genius  and 
learning,  and  has  in  these  last  days 
rallied  by  gigantic  efforts  the  energies 
of  Christendom  against  the  powers  and 
principles  of  national  infidelity,  bating 
no  jot  of  heart  nor  hope  under  repeated 
failures,  but  every  time  renewing  its 
detei-mination  and  redoubling  its  ex- 
ertjons,  until  the  object  was  triumph- 
antly attained.    For  thi^  State  we  may 
feel,  and  we  may  tremble  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  aegradation  she  would 
undergo,   should  she  in  an  evil  hour 
repudiate    her    ancient    strength,    the 
principle  of  a  national  religion.  *  We 
do  not  di'eam  that  the  pupils  of  the 
opposite    school  will  gain  their  end, 
and  succeed  in  giving  a  permanent  and 
secure  organization  to  hmnan   society 
upon    the    shattered    and    iU-restored 
foundations  which  human  selfishness 
can  supply.    Sooner  might  they  pluck 
the  sun  off  his  throne  in  heaven,  and 
the  moon  from  her  silver  chariot.   What 
man   can  do  without  God  was  fuUy 
tried  in  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  before  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come.    We  have  there  seen  a  large- 
ness and  vigour  of  human  nature  such 
as  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  sur- 
passed.   But  it  does  not  comfort  us 
that  those  opposed  to  us  will  fail.  They 
are  our  fellow-creatures;  they  are  our 
brethren;  they  bear  with  us  the  sacred 
name  of  the   Redeemer,   and  we  are 
washed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
laver  of  regeneration.      Can  we,  un- 
moved, see  them  rushing  to  ruin,  and 
dragging  others  with  them,  less  wilful, 
but  as  blind?   Can  we  see  the  gorgeous 
buildings  of  such  an  earthly  Jerusalem, 
and  the  doom  impending,  without  tears? 
Oh,  that  while  there  is  yet  time,  cast- 
ing away  every  frivolous  and  narrow 
prepossession,  grasping  firmly  and  ar- 
dently at  the  principles  of  the  truth  of 
God,  and  striving  to  realise  them  in 
ourselves  and  in  one  another,  we  may 
at  length  know  the  *  things  which  be- 
long to  our  peace !' " 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon 
this  book — (of  which  we  may  further 
say,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition,   copiously    annotated    by   his 
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Boyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex; ana  that  for  the  third  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1841,  a  ^eatpart  of 
the  worK  was  re-written,  without,  how- 
ever, any  modification  of  the  argument) 
— because  it  not  only  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  as  a 
thinker  and  writer;  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit,  if  not  his  final  (5on- 
victions,  yet  his  entire  capabilities ;  but 
because  it  has  had  a  serious  practical  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  subsequent  career 
as  a  politician.  It  was  first  mentioned 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  by  Lord 
Morpeth  (now  Earl  of  Carlisle)  and  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  in 
the  course  of  the  education  debates  of 
1839.  Its  author  then  declared  his 
readiness,  as  a  legislator,  to  stand  by 
what  he  had  therein  written  as  a  private 
individual ;  and  accordingly  expressed 
a  feeling  akin  to  Jiorror  at  the  proposed 
intermingling  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
children  in  public  seminaries.  In  1841, 
on  arguments  of  a  similar  chai*acter,he 
led  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Divett's  bill 
for  admitting  Jews  to  municipal  offices; 
and  drew  from  Mr.  Macaulay  the  satiri- 
cal remark,  that  if  the  casuists  of  Ox- 
ford would  only  impart  some  of  their  in- 
genuity to  the  Jews,  they  would  doubi> 
loss  make  any  declaration  required  of 
them.  He  returned  to  office  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1841,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  Master  of  the  Mint  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  JanuaiT,  1845,  he  threw  up  that 
post;  ana,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  accounted  for  so  doing  in  a 
speech  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance : — "  I  took  upon  myself  some 
years  ago,  to  state  to  the  world,  and 
that  in  a  form  the  most  detailed  and 
deliberate,  the  views  which  I  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
a  Christian  state  in  its  alliance  with 
a  Christian  church.  Of  all  subjects 
which  could  be  raised,  this  I  treated  in 
a  manner  the  most  detailed  and  delibe- 
rate. I  have  never  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  which  has  been  charged  upon  me, 
of  holding  that  there  are  any  theories 
which  are  to  be  regaided  under  all  cir- 
cumstances as  immutable  and  unal- 
terable. But  I  have  strong  conviction, 
spealdng  imder  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  who 
have  borne  solemn  testimony  on  great 
constitutional  questions,  ought  not  to 
be  parties  to  material  departure  from 
them.       Now,   my    right   honourable 


friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
alluded  towards  the  close  of  last  session, 
to  inquiries  he  was  about  to  make  into 
the  possibility  of  extending  academical 
education  in  Ii-eland,  and  indicated  the 
sx>irit  in  which  that  important  matter 
might  be  dealt  with.  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  mature  intentions  of  the 
Government.  In  regard  to  the  Romaii 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  I  know 
nothing  beyond  what  my  right  honour- 
able friend  then  said.  But  those  in- 
tentions were  at  variance  with  what  I 
have  stated  as  the  best  and  most  salu- 
tary principles.  I  tlierefore  held  it  to 
be  my  duty,  whenever  such  a  measure 
came  before  the  house,  to  apply  my 
mind  to  its  consideration,  free  from  all 
biassed  or  selfish  considerations,  and 
with  the  sole  view  of  arriviag  at  such  a 
conclusion  as  upon  the  whole  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  might  seem  to  demand. 
I  feel  it  at  the  same  time  my  duty  dis- 
tmctly  to  declare,  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  any  religious  war- 
lare  against  the  measures  of  my  right 
honourable  friend."  Whilst  all  ad- 
mired the  exquisite  conscientiousness 
of  the  course  thus  announced,  there  were 
many  who  felt,  with  Mr.  Plumptre,that 
its  explanation  was  not  veryinteUigible 
— and  that  feeling  was  strengthened 
when  Mr.  Shiel,  lamenting  that  "  the 
statesman  should  be  sacnnced  to  the 
author,"  quoted  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
book  a  passage  to  the  efiect,  that  if  the 
imperial  parhament  had  contracted  for 
the  maintenance  of  Maynooth,  the  con- 
tract should  be  fulfilled  with  dignified 
generosity.  Still  more  inexplicable, 
upon  ordinary  rules  of  action,  was  ^Ir. 
Gladstone's  ultimate  procedure.  In 
the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Maynootli  College  bill,  he  took  no  part, 
and  in  the  division  gave  no  vote.  On 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  he 
came  out  as  a  supporter  of  the  measure. 
Not,  however,  upon  the  hy^jothesis  re- 
called by  Mr.  Shiel,  and  urged  by  the 
premier.  Repudiating  the  reasons  put 
forward  on  either  side  as  inadequate  to 
their  object,  he  defended  the  increase  of 
the  grant  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Irish  were  too  poor  to  provide  religious 
teachers  for  themselves — ^that  those  who 
paid  taxes  had  a  right  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  thefr  exi)enditure — and  that 
to  object  to  it  on  religious  grounds,  was 
to  confound  the  principles  on  which  men 
should  act  individually  with  those  on 
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which  they  must  lUJt  in  combination ; — 
propositions,  every  one  of  which  might 
be  refuted,  if  at  all,  in  his  own  printed 
words.  Of  course,  such  singular  vacil- 
lation did  not  escape  sarcastic  notice. 
"  It  appears,"  said  Mr.  Smythe,  "  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out  from  his  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone s)  own  statement,  that  his  '  most 
cherished  convictions*  and  his  votes  are 
at  issue.  But  about  the  mere  vulgarity 
of  votes,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
cares  little ;  for  upon  this  very  question 
he  has  voted  all  ways.  He  voted  first 
against,  then  in  favour  of,  the  grant. 
He  went  out  of  office  because  the  grant 
was  to  be  increased.  When  the  measure 
involving  the  increased  grant  came  to 
a  first  reading,  he  did  not  vote  at  all. 
Now,  at  the  second  reading,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  And  is 
any  one  sure — is  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  quite  sure — that  upon 
the  third  reading  he  will  not  find  equally 
good  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
measure?"   (Laughter  and  c^rs.) 

Equally  incomprehensible,  to  vulgar 
politicians,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  course 
upon  the  Jewish  disabilities  question. 
Notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Divett's  bill  in  1841,  he  gave  his  silent 
support  to  a  similar  measure,  when  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  the  Government  in 
1845 ;  and  in  1847,  just  afi;er  his  election 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  had  the 
courage  to  reply  to  the  speech  with 
which  his  colleague  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
supported  petitions  from  that  venerable 
body  against  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament,   as  proposed  by  the  then 
premier  rLord  John  Jiussell).   The  sub- 
stance or  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  published,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  a  preface  from  which  we 
gather  clearer  notions  of  his  new  posi- 
tion than  from  anything  he  has  else- 
where written  or  said.      It  is  briefly 
this :— That  whereas  it  is  imposable  to 
hold  the  state  to  that  close  alliance  with 
the  Christian  church  which  is  involved 
m  the  true  idea  of  that  union,  it  is 
?hke  unjust  to  dissenting  citizens  and 
hnpolitic  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
church,  to  endeavour  after  that  impossi- 
bility.   This  proposition  is  developed 
with  much  precision  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  language.    After  a  very  forci- 
ble exhibition  of  the  "  proposition  as  a 
flatter  of  fact,"  that  there  is  "  no  creed, 
or  bod^   of  truth,  definite  and    dis- 
tmctive,"  in  the  present  parliamentary 
profession  of  Christianity— that  it  is 


neither  a  bond  of  union  nor  a  badge  of 
separation, — ^but  merely  the  symbol  of 
"the  preponderance  of  Christians  in 
the  constituencies ;"  he  contends,  with 
equal  force  of  language,  if  not  with 
equaUy  satisfactory  logic,  that  this  fact 
must  be  taken,  not  as  the  results  of  the 
chance  triumph  of  party,  but  as  organic, 
normal  realities;  must  not  be  reasoned 
upon,  but  reasoned  from.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  he  labours  to  bring  his 
fellow-churchmen  is  this — ^'  that  as  citi- 
zens, and  as  members  of  the  church,  we 
should  contend  manfully  for  her  own 
principles  and  constitution,  and  should 
ask  and  press  without  fear  for  whatever 
tends  to  her  own  healthy  development 
by  her  own  means  and  resources,  ma- 
terial or  moral,  but  should  deal  ami- 
cably and  liberally  with  questions  either 
solely  or  mainly  sdOfecting  the  civil  rights 
of  other  portions  of  the  community." 

That  this  recommendation  was  made 
with  imderstanding  and  earnestness  is 
amply  evinced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  sub- 
sequent conduct  as  a  politician  and  as  a 
churchman.  Thus,  in  conformity  with 
one  half  of  his  counsel,  he  is  found 
resisting  the  issue  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Commission,  and  advocating,  in 
parliament  and  through  the  press,  the 
restoration  of  active  powers  to  convo- 
cation, tiie  admission  of  lavmen  to 
synods,  and  the  permission  oi  synodal 
action  to  colonial  bishops.  The  other 
half  might  seem  to  have  oeen  uttered  in 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  cm.  As  a  Hiffh  Church- 
man, and  therefore  jealous  of  the  titular 
honours  of  the  English  episcopacy — ^as  a. 
son  and  representative  of  the  U  mversity 
of  Oxford,  and  therefore  the  natural 
organ  of  clerical  sentiments— he  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  insist 
on  the  prompt  and  decided  repression 
of  what  was  almost  universally  con- 
sidered as  at  once  an  insult  and  an  en- 
croachment. And  there  was  nothing 
in  liis  published  writings — ^if  we  except 
the  sentence  just  quoted — to  debar  him 
from  acting  in  accordance  with  these  cir- 
cimistances.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
he  was  the  ablest,  and  among  the  most 
persevering,  of  the  small  minority  who 
resisted  the  Government  measure.  On 
the  seventh  night  of  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading,  he  deUvered  a 
speech,  covering  thnrty-two  columns  of 
"Hansard,"  which  exhibits  with  rare 
effectiveness  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  arguments   by  which  the  biU 
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was  supported,  and  closes  in  a  strain 
of  pure  and  lofty  eloquence  seldom 
reached  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— ^where  sparkling  personsdities  and 
party  hits  are  more  keenly  relished 
than  the  luminous  enunciation  of  great 
principles,  or  touching  appeals  to  noble 
sentiments.  In  this  speech,  the  orator 
showed  himself  able  to  excel  in  the 
former,  but  delighting  in  the  latter. 
After  turning  upon  Lord  John  Russell 
one  of  his  lordship's  own  most  effective 
perorations,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded 
thus :  "  My  conviction  is,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  freedom  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  as  one  of  the  ordinary  matters 
that  you  may  do  to-day  and  undo  to- 
morrow. TMs  great  principle  which 
we  (the  opposition)  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  moves  slowly  in  matters  of 
politics  and  legislation,  but  though  it 
moves  slowly,  it  moves  steadily.  The 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  its  adap- 
tation to  ova  modem  state,  and  its 
compatibility  with  ancient  institutions, 
was  a  principle  wliich  you  did  not 
adopt  in  haste.  It  was  a  principle  well 
tried  in  struggle  and  conflict.  It  was 
a  principle  which  gained  the  assent  of 
one  public  man  after  another.  It  was 
a  principle  which  ultimately  triumphed 
after  you  had  spent  upron  it  half  a  cen- 
tury of  agonizmg  struggle.  And  now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  have 
arrived  at  the  division  of  the  century. 
Are  you  going  to  repeat  Penelope's  pro- 
cess, but  without  renelope's  purpose? 
....  Show,  if  you  will,  the  pope  of 
Rome,  and  his  cardinals,  and  his  church, 
that  England  as  well  as  Rome  has  her 
semper  eadem ;  that  when  she  has  once 
adopted  the  great  principle  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  destined  to  influence  her 
national  character  and  mark  her  policy 
for  ages  to  come,  and  affect  the  whole 
natiu'e  of  her  influence  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — show  that  when 
she  has  done  this,  slowly  and  with 
hesitation  and  difficulty,  out  still  de- 
liberately and  but  once  for  all,  she  can 
no  more  retrace  her  steps  than  the 
river  that  bathes  this  giant  city  can 

flow  backward  to  its  source We, 

the  opponents  of  this  bill,  are  a  mino- 
rity, insignificant  in  point  of  numbers. 
We  are  more  insignificant  because  we 
have  no  ordinary  bond  of  union.  But 
I  say  that  we,  minority  as  we  are,  are 
sustained  in  oiu*  path  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  serve  both  a  generous 
Queen  and  a  generous  people,  and  that 


the  generous  people  will  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  facts  we  present  to  them. 
Above  all,  we  are  sustained  by  the 
sense  of  justice  which  we  feel  belongs 
to  the  cause  we  are  advocating,  and 
because  we  are  determined  to  follow 
that  bright  stfir  of  justice  beaming  from 
the  heavens  whithersoever  it  may  lead." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  important 
work  appeared  in  1840,  under  the  title, 
"  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their 
Results."  It  is  virtually  the  supple- 
ment of  his  former  production,  aeve- 
loping,  and  largely  arguing,  views  there 
only  incident«dly,  if  at  all  expressed ; 
of  greater  interest  to  theologians  than 
to  politicians.  It  treats  of  the  in- 
stitutions or  doctrines  of  the  church, 
as  regards  their  authority  and  oper- 
ation —  especially  of  the  sacraments 
and  of  apostolical  succession.  The 
author's  views  on  tl)e  first  of  these 
two  points  may  be  thus  summed  up  in 
his  own  words :  **  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  threatening  symptoms  of  tendency 
towards  unbelief  and  disorganization 
with  which  the  age  abounds,  we  are  led 
to  regard  the  sacraments  as  the  chief 
and  central  fountain  of  the  vital  influ- 
ences of  religion  when  the  church  is  in 
health  and  vigour,  as  their  never  wholly 
obstructed  source  when  she  is  over- 
spread with  the  frost  of  indifference,  as 
their  best  and  innermost  fastness, 
when  latent  infidelity  gnaws  and  eats 
away  the  heart  of  her  creed,  and  of  all 
her  collateral  ordinances."  On  Aposto- 
lical Succession  he  is  equally  decided. 
His  sense  of  the  value  of  a  question 
which  to  many  is  only  one  ot  **  vain 
genealogies,"  is  fairly  expressed  in  the 
following  clause  of  a  sentence,  too 
long  for  quotation  entire : — "  It  is  to  us 
nothing  less  than  a  part  of  our  religious 
obligation  to  seek  the  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  tradi- 
tionally empowered  to  deliver  them  in 
their  integrity ;  that  is,  with  the  as- 
surance of  that  spiritual  blessing  which, 
although  it  may  be  obstructed  by  our 
disqualifications  in  its  passage  to  our 
souls,  forms  the  inward  and  chief  por- 
tions of  those  solemn  rites."  Venturing 
to  transfer  ourselves  from  the  "dim 
religious  light "  of  our  author's  diction, 
into  the  clearer  atmosphere  of  popular 
phraseology,  we  may  say ; — ^he  holds  that 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  veritable  means  of 
communicating  grace,  not  merely  the 
symbols  of  its  communication;  and  that 
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Episcopal  ministers,  historically  con- 
nected with  the  apostles,  are  the  only 
authorised,  and  therefore  effective,  adnu- 
nistrators  of  those  ordinances.  To  trace 
out  Mr.  Gladstone's  corollaries  from 
these  propositions,  would  he  to  overstep 
the  province  of  a  non-theological  maga- 
zine ;  and  to  impute  to  him  conclusions 
which  he  may  possihly  repudiate,  would 
be  to  imitate  one  of  the  worst  though 
commonest  vices  of  controversy 

The  Maynooth  question  having  been 
removed  out  of  his  way,  Mr.  Gladstone 
re-entered  the  ministiy  in  December, 
1&45,  taking  the  post  of  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, vacated  by  Lord  Stanley  on  ac- 
coiint  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  resolution 
to  abolish  the  com  laws.  In  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  he  had 
rendered  important  service  to  the 
new  policy  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet,  ("  Bemarks  on  Recent  Com- 
mercial Legislation,")  exhibiting  in  ela- 
borate deUul  the  beneficial  workiog  of 
the  tariff  of  1842.  Probably  none  of 
the  converts  to  the  free-trade  doctrine 
made  a  greater  sacrifice  of  personal  and 
party  ties  than  did  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not 
only  were  his  father  and  brothers  bi- 
goted protectionists,  but  the  late  lord 
of  Cmnber  so  successfully  exerted  his 
ducal  influence  over  Newark,  as  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election;  thus 
depriving  the  premier  of  his  ablest 
lieutenant  through  the  memorable 
parliamentary  struggle  of  1846.  At  the 
general  election  of  1847,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  compensated  for  this 
temporary  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  bestowal  of  an 
honour  two  successive  statesmen  (Can- 
ning and  Peel)  have  prized  as  nobler 
than  any  in  the  gift  of  crown  or  people, 
and  have  yielded  up  as  the  heaviest  pe- 
nalty of  faithfulness  to  conviction — 
namely,  the  representation  of  Oxford 
University.  How  highly  he  appreciated 
this  honour  may  be  judged  from  the 
dedication  to  his  alma  mater  of  the 
firstrbom  of  his  intellectual  progeny,  in 
these  words  of  filial  piety  and  pride : — 

Inscribed  to 

THE  tJNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD ; 

Tried,  and  not  found  wanting. 

Through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  thousfuid  years ; 

In  the  belief  that  she  is  providentially  designed 

to  be  a  * 

Foontain  of  blessings, 

Spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual, 

To  this  and  to  other  countries, 

To  the  present  and  future  times ; 

And  in  the  hope  that  the  temper  of  these  pages 

may  be  found 

Not  alien  from  her  own. 


This  "  hope  "  was  in  some  danger  of 
disappointment  The  Low-church  and 
Anti-tractarian  parties,  elated  by  several 
consecutive  triiunphs  in  the  University, 
vehemently  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
accoimt  of  the  sentiments  advocated  in 
this  veiT  work,  and  in  that  on  **  Church 
Principles."  They  set  up  against  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,' 
Mr.  Round;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  tri- 
umphed by  a  majority  of  some  two 
hundred  votes  over  the  latter  candidate. 
In  the  course  of  the  late  parliament, 
he  incurred  the  risk  of  displeasing 
alternately  both  sections  of  his  sup- 
porters— ^me  liberals,  by  his  opposition 
to  University  reform,  and  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  for  the  relief  of 
agiicultural  distress ;  the  conservatives, 
by  refusing  to  take  ojBSce  with  Earl 
Derby,  in  February,  1851,  and  inflicting 
on  the  late  Government  the  only  ma- 
terial defeat  they  experienced  through 
the  session  of  1852.  He  was,  therefore, 
exposed  to  a  determined  opposition  at 
the  last  general  election ;  when  Dr.  Bul- 
lock Marsham  polled  more  votes  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  in  the  previous  con- 
test He  has  just  emerged  from  a  still 
more  vexatious  and  protracted  struggle 
By  taking  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
recent  free-trade  and  budget  debates — 
gaining,  indeed,  the  most  signal  rheto- 
rical success  of  the  whole  conflict — and 
accepting  office  in  the  new  coalition 
ministry,  he  at  once  exasperated  his 
old  opponents,  and  alienated  some  of 
his  warmest  supporters.* 

We  come  now  to  an  episode  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  which  has  conferred  upon 
his  name  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  gained  for  him  the  admiration  of 
millions.  In  the  winter  of  1850,  he 
went  to  Naples,  actuated  only  by  such 
motives  as  carry  thither  annually  hun- 
dreds of  our  affluent  coimtrymen.  He 
came  in  contact  however,  with  circum- 
stances which  converted  his  visit  of 
pleasure  into  a  "  mission  "  noble  as  was 
ever  undertaken  by  any  knight  errant 
of  humanity.    Naples  had  been  con- 


•  ITie  following  are  the  numbers  of  votes  polled 
for  each  of  the  respective  candidates  in  1847 : — 

SirB.H.IngUs 1700 

Mr.  Gladstone    999 

Mr.  Round  824 

In  1852:— 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis 1369 

Mr.  Gladstone    1108 

Dr.  Bullock  Marsham 758 

In  1853  :— 

Mr.  Gladstone 1022 

Mr.  Perceval  898 
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Bpicuous  in  the  taragio  drama  of  BeTolu- 
tion  and  Eeaction.  In  January,  1846, 
a  constitution  was  spontaneously  granted 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  sworn  to  by 
the  monarch  with  every  circumstance 
of  solemnity,  accepted  by  the  people 
with  universal  and  peaceful  joy.  tinder 
this  constitution,  a  Chamber  of  164 
deputies  was  elected  bv  about  117,000 
votes.  On  the  15th  of  May  following, 
a  collision  took  place,  or  was  assimied 
to  have  taken  place,  between  the  author- 
ities and  the  citizens.  The  former  were 
victorious,  and  made  ferocious  use  of 
their  victory.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
stitution was  solemnly  ratified,  and  the 
King  conjured  the  people  to  confide  in 
his  "  good  faith,"  his  "  sense  of  reli- 
gion," and  his  **  sacred  and  spontaneous 
oath."  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrival  in 
Naples,  about  two  years  and  a  half  from 
the  date  of  this  address,  he  heard  re- 
peated the  assertion  of  an  eminent 
Neapolitan,  tiiat  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (the  Chamber  itself  having 
been  abolished)  were  either  in  prison 
or  in  exile.  He  deemed  this  statement 
ft  monstrous  invention;  but  was  con- 
vinced, by  the  sight  of  **  a  Ust  in  de- 
tail," that  it  was  imder  the  truth — that 
an  absolute  mtyority  of  the  representa- 
tives were  either  sufiering  imprison- 
ment, or  avoiding  it  by  self-expatriation. 
The  knowledge  of  this  terrible  fact  led 
him  on  to  tiie  investigation  of  other 
and  yet  more  horrible  statements — that 
tiiere  were  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand 
political  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  that  many  of  these  unhappy 
persons  wei-e  of  eminent  station  and  of 
unimpeachable  loyalty;  that  few  or 
none  of  the  detenus  had  been  legally  ar- 
rested or  held  to  trial ;  that,  neverthe- 
less, they  were  suffering  intolerable 
wretchedness — sickness,  himger,  suffo- 
cation, and  irons;  that,  in  short,  the 
government  was  **  the  negation  of  God 
erected  into  a  system."  Having  with 
his  own  eyes  tested  as  many  of  these 
statements  as  admitted  of  verification, 
and  foimd  the  horribleness  of  reality  to 
exceed  the  horribleness  of  rumour, 
Mr.  Gladstone  determined— despite  his 
strong  conservative  prejudices  against 
interrering  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions, and  especially  of  even  seeming  to 
side  with  republicans — to  make  an  ef- 
fort for  the  abatement  of  such  gigantic 
atrocities.  Immediately  on  his  return 
to  England,  therefore,  he  addressed  a 


written  letter  to  Earl  Aberdeen,  as  ex- 
Foreign  Secretary,  reciting  what  he  had 
witnessed,  and  suggesting  a  private  re- 
monstrance with  the  government  of 
Naples.  That  remonstrtince  having 
proved  ineffectual,  Mr.  Gladstone  pub- 
lished, in  July,  1851,  that  and  a  supple- 
mentary letter.  Never  did  pamphlet 
create  a  more  profound  Sensation.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  editions  sold  in  less  than 
as  many  weeks ;  newspapers  multiplied 
its  revelations  a  nnllion-fold ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston  presented  copies  to  all 
the  continental  ambassadors,  for  trans- 
ference to  their  respective  governments. 
Only  one  'Eng]is\ilitterateury  Mr.  CbarlesJ 
Maofarlane,  could  be  found  to  indite  an 
"Apology"  for  the  power  thus  formally 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  universal 
opinion;  and  that  performance  was 
justiy  deemed  so  imsatisfactory  by  his 
clients,  that  an  "Official  Keply"  was 
put  forth.  Mr.  Gladstone  briefly  re- 
joined; and  his  facts,  by  almost  unani- 
mous consent,  stand  equally  unim- 
pugnable  with  his  motives. 

That  he  is  "  a  member  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  one  of  the  great  families 
of  European  nations,"  is  alleged  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  his  reasons  for 
doing  the  very  thing  which  has  pro- 
cured for  him  the  sympathetic  admira- 
tion of  English  and  Emopean  liberal- 
ism. "Your  deviation  from  the  Con- 
servative principles  of  finance  wiU  be 
followed  by  a  late  but  ineffectual  repent- 
ance," was  his  final  appeal  against  the 
budget  of  a  tory  minister.  These  circum- 
stances are  strikingly  significant — the  . 
explanation  of  his  apparentiy  vacillating 
career,  and  of  his  present  anomalous 
position.  He  is  emphatically  a  Conser- 
vative-Ldberal — Conservative  in  convic- 
tion and  sentiment,  Liberal  by  the  pre- 
science of  his  intellect  and  the  gener- 
osity of  his  nature.  One  of  the  here- 
ditary princes  of  commerce,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  elected  chiefs  of  the  republic 
of  letters ;  having  early  set  himself  to 
win  distinction  in  the  quiet  walks  of 
scholarship,  and  in  the  noisy  arena  of 
intellectual  strife.  Content  with  no  less 
than  a  triple  crown,  he  would  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  schoolman  and 
the  philosopher,  that  of  the  politician. 
He  enters  tne  senate  as  the  champion 
of  prescriptive  power,  at  the  moment 
when  innovation  is  elate  with  triumph, 
and  impatient  for  renewed  struggle ; — 
yet  in  the  only  decisive  struggle  which 
has  since  occurred,  he  bled  and  con- 
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quered  in  the  rearguard  of  progress. 
He  asserts  the  principle  of  authority  in 
rebgious  faith,  and  of  imity  in  political 
institutions,  with  a  rotund  positiveness 
from  which  even  its  veteran  devotees 
recoil ; — ^nevertheless,  he  surrenders  one 
by  one  every  remnant  of  the  times 
when  that  principle  obtained,  with  a 
promptitude  shocking  to  many  of  its 
professed  opponents.  He  submits  to 
toil  and  sacrifice  to  aid  in  the  abolition 
of  a  system,  for  the  loss  of  which  he  is 
alterwards  not  sure  those  who  benefited 
by  it  should  not  be  compensated; — ^yet 
when  that  very  position  is  embodied  in 
a  Government,  his  is  the  hand  put  forth 
to  overturn  it,  and  no  one  attributes  to 
him  an  unworthy  motive.  He  avows 
liimself  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  es- 
tablished governments  of  Europe, — ^yet 
has  done  more  to  make  them  hatelul, 
and  therefore  feeble,  than  any  one  of 
the  revolutionary  chiefs.  He  framed  a 
theory  of  social  relations  which  requires 
in  the  members  of  a  Government  some- 
thing like  a  common  faith  and  a  corpo- 
rate conscience ;  yet  takes  his  seat  in 
the  Queen's  councils  with  men  whose 
rehgious  views  are  the  antipodes  of  his 
own,  and  whose  conscience  has  dictated 
conduct  quite  the  opposite  of  his,  on 
questions  of  tlie  highest  moment; — 
still  no  one  calls  him  unprincipled. 
Though  a  man  of  nicest  honour,  he 
clings  to  a  society  in  which  he  is  in- 
sult^ by  some,  and  can  have  little  con- 
geniality with  any, — ^because,  all  are 
agreed,  he  loves  the  name  it  bears,  and 
the  cause  it  represents.  Holding,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  does,  that  government  is 
not  a  human  arrangement,  necessitated 
by  human  imperfection,  but  a  divinely 
appointed  power, — though  designed  for 
the  general  good,  not  originating  in  the 
general  will, — he  is  necessarily  a  Con- 
servative.     Believing,  too,  that  it  is  the 


frmction  of  the  understanding,  not  to 
develop,  but  only  to  apply,  religious 
trutli — that  tliere  is  efficacy  in  outward 
rites  duly  administered,  deeper  than  our 
conciousness,  and  lasting  as  our  exis- 
tence— ^that  to  a  class  ot  men  is  com- 
mitted the  influences  to  which  it  is  un- 
speakably important  that  all  men  should 
be  subjectedr— his  sympathies  are  en- 
gaged, beyond  the  utmost  compulsion  of 
3ie  intellect,  to  that  side  of  public  afiairs 
which  we  are  agreed  to  cull  the  aristo- 
cratic. Further,  the  natiu*al  bias  of  his 
mind,  strengthened  by  the  direction  of 
his  studies,  is  towards  an  undue  rever- 
ence for  the  past.  Thus  we  find,  that 
all  his  arguments  are  based,  in  theology, 
upon  revelation — in  politics,  upon  pre- 
cedent; all  his  appeals  addressed  to 
the  religious  prepossessions  or  histo- 
rical Imowledge  of  those  whom  he 
would  persuade.  He  never  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  immutable  facts  of  our 
nature,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man — 
never  rises  to  those  prophetic  heists 
whence  pictures  of  social  perfection  may 
be  discerned.  But  over  against  all  this 
must  be  set  that  rectitude  of  intellect 
which  makes  him  anxious  to  understand 
hoih  sides  of  a  controversy, — that  keen- 
ness of  perception,  which  detects  the 
entrance  of  a  question  upon  what  he 
calls  its  "  fluent  state  " — and  that  deli- 
cacy of  conscience  which  will  permit 
liiTn  to  inflict  no  known  injustice,  nor 
gain  for  his  party  any  unfair  advantages. 
A  philosopher  among  statesmen,  he  is 
also  a  purist  among  politicians.  It 
would  be  most  hazardous  to  predict  the 
career  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  indivi- 
dual ;  but,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  a 
career  chequered  but  unblemished,  we 
may  confidently  anticipate,  that  as  that 
future  lengthens  out  it  will  yield  only 
honour  to  him,  and  chiefly  service  to 
his  country.  W.  W. 


WILLIAM  CHABLES  MACREADY. 


The  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
biography,  William  Macready,  was  an 
author,  actor,  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial manager.  He  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  an  upholsterer,  which  he  de- 
serted for  the  stage,  for  which  during 
his  apprenticeship  he  had  imbibed  a 
taste.     After   various  vicissitudes  he 


became  a  stage  manager  and  sometimes 
got  engagements  in  London;  it  was 
diuing  the  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Covent  Garden  company,  his  cele- 
brated son  was  bom  on  March  8,  1793, 
at  a  house  in  Charles  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square. 

His  father,  it  would  appear,  however 
successful  he  might  have  been  himself 
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upon  the  stage,  did  not  intend  his  son 
for  the  same  profession;  but  he  de- 
termined to  give  him  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, and  some  say,  intended  him  for 
the  chiurch,  but  others  with  more  truth 
assert  that  he  was  brought  up  with  the 
intention  of  praotisin jf  at  the  oar.  For 
this  end  he,  after  havmg  been  the  usual 
time  at  a  private  aoademy,  was  removed 
to  Bugby  school  in  Warwickshire,  and 
received  his  education  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Arnold,  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,  whose  early 
death  must  be  regretted  as  a  public 
loss.  Certain  circmnstances  (probably 
his  father's  failure,  the  elder  Macready 
having  become  a  bankrupt  at  the  Man- 
chester Theatre  in  the  year  1809,) 
altered  the  determination  of  his  after 
life.  The  law  was  abandoned,  and 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  17, 
William  Charles  Macready  made  his 
debut  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1810. 
His  success  was  great,  and  determined 
him  upon  the  course  he  had  taken; 
after  Mfilling  his  engagement  at  Bir- 
mingham, he  visited  the  principal  towns 
in  which  his  father  managed,  and  in  1818 
and  1814,  performed  with  undiminished 
success  at  Newcastle,  Dublin,  and  Bath, 
where  he  immediately  became  a  great 
favourite.  His  fame  preceded  him  to 
the  metropolis,  and  he  was  solicited  by 
the  propnetors  of  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre to  accept  an  engagement,  this  temp- 
tation he  wisely  declined.  Most  people 
have  probably  forgotten  that  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  not  satisfied  with  following  his 
father  as  an  actor,  attempted  authorship 
as  well,  and  produced  on  May  20,  1814, 
at  Newcastle,  a  romantio  play  founded 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  "  Kokeby," 
the  principal  part  m  which  he  per- 
formed himself  We  may  add  en  passant 
that  another  actor,  Mr.  George  Ben- 
nett, has  produced  a  pla^from  uie  same 
soiu*ce  called  "  Ketriuution."  After  an 
engagement  at  Bath,  overtm-es  were 
made  him  by  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  amongst  whom  were 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kin- 
naird;  the  theatre  being  governed  by 
amateurs.  This  engagement  was  never 
concluded,  and  Mr.  Macready  remained 
in  the  provinces.  At  last  on  Monday, 
ihe  16th  September,  1816,  the  rising 
actor  hail  the  honour  of  making  his 
first  appearance  before  a  London  audi- 
ence at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as 
Orestes  in  Phillips's  tragedy  of  **  The 
Distressed  Mother."    Haizlitt  and  other 


distinguished  theatrical  critics  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  best  actor  that 
had  appeared  since  J.  P.  Kemble ;  and 
"  The  Theatrical  Inquisitor,"  a  journal 
of  the  day,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  Mr. 
Macready  8  performance  of  Orestes  is 
in  many  parts  very  fine;  not  being 
used  to  a  large  theatre,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  his  voice  being  occasion- 
ally too  low — some  of  his  tones  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Elliston,  who  we  apprehend 
has  been  Mr.  Macready's  model.  Those 
who  recollect  Mr.  Holman  in  Orestes^ 
will  be  delighted  with  the  superiority  of 
this  young  man's  performance.'  His 
love,  nis  apprehensions,  his  hope,  and 
his  despair,  were  admirably  depicted, 
and  his  mad  scene  was  a  natural  pic- 
ture of  insanity.'* 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Mao- 
ready's  name  for  re-appearance  it  was 
received  with  three  distinct  rounds  of 
applause — the  foreign  and  absurd  cus- 
tom of  calling  before  the  curtain  being 
not  then  in  vogue.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who 
was  then  considered  the  first  theatrical 
critic,  thus  speaks  of  him.  We  quote 
the  passage,  as  it  will  serve  to  give  our 
readers  an  insight  into  Macready's 
powers  at  the  time : 

"  A  Mr.  Macready  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day, in  the  character  of  Orestes^  in  *  The 
Distressed  Mother,*  a  bad  play  for  the 
display  of  his  powers,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  making  a  decidedly 
favourable  impression  upon  the  audience 
His  voice  is  powerful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  at  the  same  time  possesses  great 
harmony  and  modulation.  His  face  is 
not  equally  calculated  for  the  stage. 
He  declaims  better  than  anybody  we 
have  lately  heard.  He  is  accused  of 
being  violent,  and  of  wanting  pathos. 
Neither  of  these  objections  is  true.  His 
manner  of  delivering  the  first  speeches 
of  the  play  was  admirable,  and  tho 
want  of  increasing  interest  afterwards 
was  the  fault  of  the  author  rather  than 
the  actor.  The  fine  suppressed  tone  in 
which  he  assented  to  Pyrrhus^s  com- 
mand, to  convey  the  message  to  Her- 
mione  was  a  test  of  his  variety  of  power, 
and  brought  down  repeated  acclama- 
tions from  the  house.  We  do  not  lay 
much  stress  on  his  mad  scene,  though 
that  was  very  good  in  its  kind ;  for  mad 
scenes  do  not  occur  very  often,  and 
when  they  do,  had  in  general  better  be 
omitted.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Macready 
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is  by  fiw  the  best  tragic  actor  that  has 
come  out  in  our  remembrance,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Kean.  We,  however, 
heartily  wish  him  well  out  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Orestes.  It  is  a  kind  of  for- 
lorn hope  in  tragedy.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  made  of  it  on  the  English  stage, 
beyond  e^eriment  These  French  plays 
puzzle  an  English  audience  exceedingly. 
They  cannot  attend  to  the  actor,  for  the 
difficulty  they  have  in  tmderstanding 
the  author.  We  think  it  wronff  in  any 
actor  of  great  merit  (which  we  hold  Mr. 
Macready  to  be)  to  come  out  in  an  am- 
biguous character,  to  salve  his  reputa- 
tion. An  actor  is  like  a  man  who 
throws  himself  from  the  top  of  a  steeple 

'  by  a  rope.  He  should  choose  the  high- 
est steeple  he  can  find,  that  if  he  does 
not  succeed  in  oominff  to  the  groimd, 
he  may  break  his  neck  at  once^  and  so 
put  hiinself  and  the  spectators  out  of 
further  pain." 

After  Orestest  his  most  successiU 
character  was  that  of  Oamhia,  in  "The 
Slave,"  in  which,  by  a  vivid  delinea- 
tion, he  confirmed  the  most  sanguine 
presages  of  his  talent,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  position  on  the  metropolitan 
boards.  He  was  next  cast  for  Othello ; 
Mr.  Young  sustaining  the  part  of  logo : 
and,  at  last,  in  cozrjunction  with  Ohailes 

\  Kemble,  in  Pesoara^  in  "  The  Apostate," 
he,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  authority, 
"shone  forth  at  an  original  genius, 
and  his  talent  was  conceded  on  all 
hands." 

The  late  Bichard  Lalor  Shiel  had 
written  a  powerful  larfigedy,  which  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  Febru- 
ary, 1819,  under  thenanieof  "Evadne." 
In  this  play  the  part  of  Lttdovico,  which 
Mr.  Macready  sustained,  and  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  play  hinges,  appears  to 

.  have  been  written  for  oiu*  actor,  and 
being  intrusted  to  his  care,  was  most 
successful, — the  fact  that  such  great 
actors  as  Yoimg,  Kemble,  and  Abbott 
were  playing  second  and  third  rate  to 
him,  goes  far  to  prove  that  even  at  that 
early  age  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
summit  of  his  art. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  Novels,  as  they  were 
called,  issued  from  the  pen  of  the  Great 
Unknown  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
incognito  of  the  author,  which  he  was 
carefrd  to  preserve,  aiding,  rather  than 
otherwise,  their  populari^ ;  among  the 
most  admired  was  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
LothiaDi'*  which  wad  dramatised  b}r  T. 


Dibdin,  and  first  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, the  17th  of  April,  1819 ;  in  this 
play  Mr.  Macreadv  acted  Oeordie  Bo- 
bertson  most  effectively,  and  by  it  added 
to  its  popularity.  Mr.  Listen  was  the 
DummsdikeSt  and  the  late  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble  the  Madge  Wildfire.  The  next 
appearance  of  our  hero  was  in  a  tragedy 
by  that  extraordinary  author,  the  Kev. 
Charles  Maturin,  called  *'  Fredolfo ;" 
but  although  admirably  acted,  it  was 
not  permitted  by  the  audience  to  be 
annoimced  for  repetition.  Rob  Roy 
was  also  another  popular  character  of 
Macready,  and  rendered  by  him  ,with  a 
deep  feeling,  and  a  wild,  free,  and  care- 
less step,  and  confident  bearing,  which 
realizes  the  admirable  portrait  drawn 
by  the  powerful  pen  of  Su*  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  a  conception  of  the  mind  both 
vigorous  and  poetic,  and  by  it  the  young 
actor  achieved  one  of  his  earliest  and 
greatest  triumphs. 

As  yet,  however,  oiu*  hero  had  not 
grappled  much  of  the  creations  of  our 
elder  and  better  dramatists,  and  this  he 
determined  to  do.  In  January,  18JiO, 
he  enacted  Coriolanus^  but  xmsuccess- 
fiilly.  In  February,  OtJieUOyWhich  was 
brilliantly  successful ;  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year.  King  Lear.  In  the 
same  month,  Morton's  comedy  of 
"Henri  Quatre"  was  produced  at  Co- 
vent Garden,  in  which  Mr.  Macready 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the 
hero,  lliis  play  came  out  most  oppor- 
tunely, for  at  the  rival  theatre  of  JJrury 
Lane,  Edmund  Kean  was  playing  the 
whole  round  of  his  characters  previous 
to  his  departure  for  America. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  it  is 
said  that  Kean  had  himself  suggested 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles,  that  the  death 
of  the  Roman  maid  Virginia  would 
form  a  fit  subject  for  a  tragedy.  The 
suggestion,  such  as  it  was,  could  not 
be  much,  the  old  tragedians  had  already 
adopted  the  subject,  and  "  Appius  and 
Virginia,"  by  John  Webster,  is  one  of 
the  finestplays  in  ova  ancient  drama.  Mr. 
Knowles  haa  previously  entertained  the 
same  idea,  and  wrote  his  noble  tragedy 
of  "  Virginius,"  which  the  author  (dis- 
trustiDg  a  London  audience)  had 
produced  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  John  Cooper 
sustaining  the  part  of  the  hero.  U'lie 
play  was  higmy  successful;  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  17th  May,  1820,  the 
tragedy  was  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
wards Mr.  Macready  as  Virginius. 
E  2 
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The  production  of  this  play  was  a 
new  era  in  dramatic  art ;  the  legitimate 
drama  was  at  a  low  ebb;  Shakspere's 
plays,  however  fine,  and  howeverpopular 
m  the  country,  had  been  acted  so  often 
that  a  London  audience  grew  tired. 
To  bolster  up  the  sinking  Qieatre  wild 
melodramas  and  wilder  farces  had  been 
used  in  vain ;  but  Knowles's  tragedy, 
caused  an  echo  amongst  the  noblest 
feelings  of  humanity,  elevated  their 
sentunents,  purified  their  thoughts,  and 
added  life  to  feelings  which  had  be- 
come bkutes  and  outworn.  The  great 
success  of  this  play  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  Drury  Lane  visitors 
that  Mr.  Kean,  instead  of  sustaining 
any  of  his  celebrated  characters  for 
his  benefit,  which  took  place  in  June, 
1820,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
novelty,  or  to  play  to  comparatively 
empty  benches.  This  upon  tlie  eve  of 
his  departure  for  America  was  some- 
what disheartening,  and  a  play  of  the 
name  of  "Admirable  Crichton"  was  got 
up  solely  for  his  benefit,  at  which  Mr. 
Kean  sang,  danced  and  fenced,  and  was 
advertised  to  have  played  harlequin, 
wliich  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not 
sprained  his  ancle.  On  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, he  took  his  farewell  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  set  out  for  Liver- 
pool, preparatory  to  hisembarcation  for 
New  York.  Thus  on  the  reopening  of 
both  theatres  in  October,  Mr.  Macready 
and  the  other  actors  at  Covent  Garden 
were  left  in  imdisputed  possession  of 
the  field.  Macready  took  the  place  of 
KeaU  as  the  first  actor  of  the  day,  and 
on  the  25th  October,  only  fourteen 
days  after  Kean  had  sailed,  he  made 
his  appearance  as  Richard  III,^  a  diffi- 
cult part,  in  which  he  was  most  anxious 
to  appear;  but  in  the  personation  of 
which  he  fell  somewhat  below  the  scale 
in  which,  his  admirers  had  anticipated 
he  would  have  been  placed.  To  appear 
in  this  character  so  shortly  after  Cooke, 
Kemble,  Kean,  and  Young,  who  had 
engrafted  on  it  their  peculiar  excellence, 
was  a  bold  attempt;  the  result  proved 
that  it  was  not  too  presumptuous;  he 
did  not,  indeed,  electrify  the  audience  by 
touches  of  genius  such  as  Kean  showed. 
Coleridge  has  well  remarked,  that  Kean's 
acting  was  somewhat  like  reading 
Shakspere  by  flashes  of  lightning ;  by 
vivid  touches  Kean  was  able  to  throw 
a  sudden  light  upon  the  play  which  re- 
vealed the  whole  part  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience,  this  was  the  work 


of  a  genius,  perhaps  the  most  briUiant, 
if  the  most  uneven,  which  the  stage  has 
produced ;  but  in  Macready  there  was 
none  of  this;  in  the  scene  with  LaA^ 
Annej  which  has  astonished  the  readers 
of  Shakspere,  that  a  woman  so  devoted 
to  her  husband  should  yield  to  the  soU- 
citation  of  his  murderer,  Kean's  acting 
was  such  that  we  have  heard  those  who 
have  often  wondered  at  and  admired  the 
scene  as  played  by  liim,  declare  that 
they  could  forgive  a  woman  who  yielded 
to  such  passionate  and  intense  entreaty. 
In  Macready  there  was  too  much  bl^m^ 
ness,  there  ¥^as  none  of  that  insinuating 
address  which  characterized  the  inimit- 
able performance  of  Edmund  Kean,  and 
made  a  wife  forget  all  injuries,  by  the 
subtle  fascinations  of  the  man.  The 
tent  scene,  on  the  contrary,  was  ex- 
cellently acted,  and  called  forth  general 
approbation.  Few  examples  coidd  sur- 
pass this  effort,  and  his  portrayal  of  the 
terrors  which  "  shook  the  guilty  soul  of 
Richard,"  was  pronounced  perfect. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1821, "  The  Tem- 
pest," was  revived,  as  an  opera,  our  hero 
being  the  Prospero ;  he  exerted  himself 
but  ^ghtly,  and  the  opera  was  a  failure. 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  "Da- 
mon and  Pythias,"  retouched  and  adapted 
by  Shiel,  was  produced.  Macready's 
Damon  was  pronoimced  to  be  admira- 
ble throughout;  he  had  as  yet  been 
seen  in  no  play  to  more  advantage,  and 
his  delineation  of  the  character  stamped 
him  as  the  hero  of  what  is  called  the 
romantic  drama.  In  this  sphere  his 
deep  and  subtle  powers  of  analysation, 
and  of  poitraying  the  mind  which  per- 
vades a  character,  were  perceived,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  critics  with  sur- 
prise and  applause.  On  the  25th  of 
Jime,  "Henry  IV.,  Part  2,"  was  re- 
vived. Mr.  Macready  in  his  personation 
of  the  aged  and  dying  monarch,  im- 
parted great  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation to  the  cnaracter.  He  also 
played  Hamlet,  Mirandola,  in  Barry 
Cornwall's  tragedy  of  that  name,  Pierre, 
and  Romeo;  at  the  close  of  the  Covent 
Garden  season  his  engagement  termi- 
nated, and  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  to 
the  provinces.  Whilst  playing  at  his 
father's  theatre  in  Birmingham,  in  Au- 
gust, 1823,  aft«r  leaving  the  theatre,  he, 
it  is  said,  passed  a  house  in  flames, 
whence,  we  may  record  to  his  honour, 
that  he  rescuea  a  child  from  a  most 
horrible  death.  The  record  of  this  fact, 
which  appeared  in  ^e  local  papers, 
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greatly  contributed  to  'his  popiilaiity. 
In  1823,  having  slightly  quarrelled  wifli 
Charles  Kemble,  Mr.  Macready  quitted 
Covent  Garden,  and  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane;  here  he  brought' out  Sheridan 
Knowles*  tragedy  of  "  Caius  Gracchus," 
which  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Macready  also 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Knowles 
the  subject  of  *'  WiUiam  Tell,"  which  was 
now  produced.  The  play  is  a  smooth 
and  even  production,  containing  many 
appeals  on  liberty  and  other  subjects 
Tmich  are  telling  on  an  English  audi- 
ence, and  in  it  Macready  made  a  tri- 
lunphant  display  of  his  powers  in  melo- 
drama. He  also,  assisted  by  Mr.  Shiel, 
altered  and  adapted  Massinger's  fine 
play  of  "  The  Fatal  Dowiy." 

When  the  late  R.  W.  Elliston,  on  May 
18th,  1826,  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Sir  John  Fahtaff,  he  was  supported  by 
Macready  as  Prince  Hal,  The  play  was 
extremely  successful  and  well  appre- 
ciated, fiefore  the  close  of  the  season 
he  successfully  assiuned  the  difficult 
part  of  Jacques  in  *'  As  You  like  It," 
and  failed  in  the  parts  oiDelaval  and  Sir 
Charles  Backet.  He  now  made  a  visit 
to  America,  where  be  was  attended  by 
even  greater  success  than  in  England — 
the  Americans  had  no  recollections  to 
bring  forward  in  comparison  with  his 
style  of  acting,  and  hailed  him  as  the 
first  trs^edian  of  the  day.  After  this 
tribute  of  transatlantic  applause,  he 
visited  Paris  in  1828,  where  he  was 
pronounced  second  only  to  Francis 
Joseph  Talma;  and  this  proud  posi- 
tion was  granted  to  him  after  Aem- 
ble,  Yoimg,  and  Kean  had  been  coldly 
regarded.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  mental  calibre  of  Mr.  Macready  is 
suited  to  the  Parisians;  without  any 
intense  feeling,  which  only  nature  could 
dictate,  and  which  must  proceed  en- 
tirely from  the  heart,  he  haa  always  an 
intellectual  conception  of  a  part,  which 
must  have  charmed  his  French  audience 
— ^indeed  he  seems  to  be  suited  to  the 
tragedies  of  Comeille  or  Racine,  grand, 
cold,  and  declamatory  as  they  are ;  but 
as  Ihe  Parisians  themselves  are  below 
the  appreciation  of  Shakspere,  so  they 
attributed  to  Macready,  a  colder  actor 
than  Kean,  Ihe  pre-eminence  over  that 
great  master. 

In  1830-31  we  find  him  again  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  producing  Lord 
Byron's  play  of  "  Werner,"  wherein  he 
acted  the  hero;  the  play  to  us  seems 
essentially  undramatic  and  fdse  in  taste, 


but  it  suited  the  nature  of  Macready, 
and  he  invested  the  imperfect  outline  of 
the  poet  with  a  vitality  and  power — 
with  an  overweening  pride  and  masterly 
display  of  power  and  pathos  which  arose 
almost  to  subHmity ;  the  character  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  the  actor 
and  the  audience.  We  may,  also,  re- 
mark that  the  play  itself  is  a  shameful 
plagiarism  on  one  of  the  "Canterbiuy 
Tales"  by  Miss  Lee,  whole  passages  are 
merely  chopped  up  into  deca-syllabic 
verses  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The 
merits  of  the  play  are  owing  rather 
to  the  situations  than  the  skill  of 
the  dramatist.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1832,  Mr.  Macready  absented 
himself  from  the  metropolis,  and 
formed  a  long  engagement,  an  engage 
ment  in  fact  for  life,  with  a  Miss  Kitty 
Atkins,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
member  of  his  father's  company,  and 
with  whom  he  has,  for  more  th^ 
twenty  years,  lived  happily ; — ^the  lady 
has  recently  deceased. 

Edmimd  Kean'slast  appearance  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  March,  1833,  on 
whioh  occasion  he  sustained  the  cha- 
racter of  Othello f  his  son,  Charles  Kean, 
playing  logo.  As  the  great  actor  ut- 
tered the  line, — "OtheUo's  occupation's 
gone,"  he  fell  back  in  his  son's  arms, 
totally  unable  to  proceed ;  he  was  led 
off  the  stage,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Ward 
was  substituted  to  conclude  the  pai-t. 
The  great  actor  died  on  the  ISth  of  May 
following,  a  victim  to  his  passions  and 
to  intense  dissipation. 

On  the  opening  of  the  season  at 
Drury  Lane,  October  1st,  1835,  Mr. 
Macready  made  his  appearance  as 
Machethf  on  which  occasion  Miss  Ellen 
Tree  attempted  the  part  of  Lady  Mac- 
hethj  and  failed.  On  the  17th  February 
following,  Mr.  Macready  had  a  son  and 
heir  bom  to  him,  at  Elstree,  in  Devon- 
shire. Soon  after  this  Mr.  Macready 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  another 
character,  and  figured  in  the  pohce 
report  of  the  day,  by  administermg  a 
personal  and  severe  chastisement  to  the 
then  manager,  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  for 
what  he  considered  a  series  of  professi- 
onal and  personal  insults.  The  feeling 
of  the  town  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Mr.  Bunn  ricnly  deserved  the  punish- 
ment that  he  got;  and  on  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  quitting  his  theatre,  and  appear- 
ing at  the  rival  establishment  of  Covent 
Garden  on  the  12th  May,  1836,  the  pit 
rose  en  masse  to  receive  kom,  and  greeted 
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him  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  sel- 
dom heen  equalled  or  surpassed. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Mr.  Macready 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  (where  he 
had  formed  an  engagement  with  Mr.  B. 
Webster)  "The  Maid's  Tri^edy,"  adapted 
for  representation  by  Knowles  and 
himself,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Bridal;" 
Mr.  Macready  enacting  the  part  of  Me- 
lantius,  supported  by  the  late  Mr.  Elton, 
as  Amintor;  there  had  not  been  for 
some  time  past  anything  produced  on 
the  boards  of  the  Haymai'ket  half  so 
dramatic  as  the  interviews  between 
Evadne  and  Melantiiu,  her  brother. 
They  were  considered  the  perfection  of 
histrionic  art,  and  elicited  repeated  and 
long-continued  plaudits.  Mr.  Macready 
next  commenced  the  lesseeship  of  Go- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  dramatic  art  to  what  it  should 
be;  to  do  this,  aU  things  before  and 
behind  the  curtain  stood  in  need  of 
a  thorough  reformation.  Under  Mr. 
Macready's  management,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  "  a  great 
change  began  to  be  perceived  and  felt. 
The  art  of  Stanfiela  commenced  the 
creation  of  a  noble  gallery  of  paintings. 
A  strong  company  was  collected,  in- 
cluding the  best  talent  that  could  he 
obtained  in  London  or  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  by  frequent  and  careful  rehear- 
sals the  mind  of  the  great  master  was 
made  to  pervade  the  entire  performance. 
Aspiring  actors  learnt  to  co-operate,  and 
not  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  a  scene  for 
individual  prominence.  The  public 
felt  the  harmony  of  the  representations 
thus  produced — ^people  went  to  see  a 
play — theatrical  favouritism  and  parti- 
zanship  merged  in  the  recognised  pre- 
sence of  dramatic  poetry." 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Mr. 
Macready's  appearance  to  speak  the 
opening  address  was  hailed  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  ad- 
dress was  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Noon 
Talfourd,  and  the  opening  piece  was  a 
splendid  revival  of  Shakspere's  play  of 
"  The  Winter's  Tale;"  Mr.  Macready  per- 
sonating Leontes ;  Mr.  Jas.  Anderson, 
Florizel ;  and  Miss  Taylor,  PerdUa. 

But  Mr.  Macready  was  not  satisfied 
with  making  the  merely  dramatic  por- 
tion of  the  theatre  perfect.  He  was 
determined  to  cleanse  it,  and  it  was  an 
Augean  task,  from  its  vice  and  its 
licentiousness.  Other  managers  had 
added  to  their  attractions  the  stimulus 
of  licentiousness,  and  with  them  the 


saloon,  thronged  with  characters  too 
base  to  mention,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
theatre.  The  old  Puritans  had  seen 
this  end,  and  from  Prynne  downwards 
had  denounced,  and  justly,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  stage.  Their  accusations 
cannot  be  denied,  the  licence  of  theatres 
had  become  notorious ;  in  Charles'  days 
the  young  nobility  had  regarded  it  as  a 
veliicle  whereby  to  gratify  their  lust. 
Mistresses  were  chosen  from  the  ac- 
tresses, and  Nell  Gwynne  herself.  King 
Charles*  favourite,  had  been  taken  from 
the  stage.  Infected  with  this  vice,  the 
writers,  instead  of  aiding  morality, 
turned  their  pens  to  aid  the  vice  which 
was  destroying,  and  has  destroyed,  the 
public  love  for  the  drama.  Tlie  com- 
edies of  Oongreve,  of  Wycherly,  and 
Vanburgh,  and  of  Mrs.  Oentlivre,  are  so 
notoriously  impure  that  they  cannot  be 
read  with  any  pleasure,  although  they 
abound  in  the  most  striking  and  glit- 
tering wit;  at  last  this  ahamelessness 
grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ladies 
who  frequented  the  theatre  were  obHged 
to  go  masked,  lest  something  in  the 
representation  should  be  of  so  immoral 
a  character,  of  such  open  indecency, 
that  it  might  even  cause  their  callous 
cheeks  to  blush.  From  the  stage  itself 
the  sin  rose  higher,  the  novels  loid 
works  of  fiction  were  permeated  wiUi 
the  same  vice ;  and  books  were  openly 
read  b^  matrons  and  unmarried  ladies, 
for  which  the  publishers  would  now  be 
prosecuted.  Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere 
relates,  that  his  grandmother  hearing 
that  he  collected  old  literature,  begged 
him  to  bring  her  a  novel  which  she 
recollected  had  been  populai*  in  her 
youth,  and  whidi  she  had  heard  read 
pubhcly  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  He 
did  so  with  some  reluctance.  The  next 
time  he  saw  the  old  lady  she  returned 
the  book:  "Tak*  yoiur  bonnie  books 
awa',"  said  she,  '*  and  bum  them,  yet  1 
mind  the  time  when  even  girls  read 
them."  So  it  was,  from  open  and  public 
Hcentiousness  on  the  stage,  a  plague 
like  a  thick  cloud  arose,  which  cast 
a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  over 
the  whole  region  of  religion  and  mo- 
rals. A  saloon  had  become  associated 
with  the  name,  and  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity,  of  the  theatre. 
Privileges  and  tickets  were  bestowed  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  those  whose 
presence  was  a  bane  to  all.  The  most 
reputable  managers  believed  themselves 
Uiider  the   necessity  of  making  this 
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gross  addition  to  their  attractians.  But 
it  redounds  greatly  to  Mr.  Macready*8 
honour,  that  he  was  the  first  to  do  en- 
tirely away  with  this  license,  to  purify 
the  theatre,  and  after  a  yexatiouB  oppo- 
sition he  succeeded ;  for  this  he  deserres 
the  praise  and  the  gratitude  of  all  those 
who  desire — ^and  who  will  he  so  bold  as 
to  say  he  does  not? — ^the  adyance  and 
cstahlishment  of  religion  and  morals. 

On  Monday,  Not.  26, 1838, "  OtheUo" 
was  produced :  OtheUoj  Mr.  Macready, 
and  lagOf  Mr.  Vandenhoff ;  and Deoem- 
ber,  "William  Tell."     On  the  7th  of 
JIarch  following,  a  successful  play  by 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  called  "  Ri- 
chelieu," was  produced,  supported  by  Mr. 
Macready,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Miss  Faucit,  and  on  June  10th  of 
the  following  year,  Shakspere*8  play  of 
"  Henry  V."  was  magnificently  revived. 
The  exertions  of  Mr.  Macready  in  the 
cause  of  morality  and  the  drama  awar 
kened  a  determination  in  the  country 
and  amongst  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
to  present  him  with  a  testimonial ;  the 
result  was  a  design  in  silver  of  the  actor 
studying  a  drama — ^the  arts  and  muses 
grouped  around  to   render  him  their 
aid.     Bas-reliefs  of  celebrated  scenes 
8iirround  the  base,  and  the  form  of 
Shakspere    crowns    the    summit — the 
most  niustrious  names  of  the  day  were 
among  the  list  of  contributors,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  presided  at  the  pre- 
sentation.   Just  berore  this,  Mr.  Mac- 
ready's  brilliant  reign  at  Covent  Garden 
was  terminated  in  consequence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  not  wanting  him  a 
personal  license.    Mr.  Macready  was 
s^iortly   afterwards    engaged    by   Mr. 
Webster  of  the  Haymarket,  for  two 
seasons.    In  October  1839,  he  produced 
Kulwer's  play  of  "The  Sea  Captain," 
which  was  decidedly  successful;    and 
after  playinff  a  round  of  his  characters, 
the  Haymarket  closed  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
nary,  after  having  produced  60  different 
tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  &c.    On  the 
^7th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Hammond  for  Drury  Lane, 
and  "  Macbeth  "   was  produced  —  the 
cast  included  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Mars- 
ton,  now  of  Sadlers*  Wells.    Mr.  Ham- 
inond,  the  lessee,  was  imsuccessful,  and 
failed  to  the  amount  of  jesOOO,-  Mr. 
Macready  performing  gratuitously  for  a 
^eek,  out  of  re^ct  for  him.    He  then 
.  returned  to  the  Haymarket  where  on  the 
fj^  May,  a  new  play  by  Talfourd,  called 
'Glcucoe,"  was  produced,  which  waff 


not  successful.  During  this  season 
Serle's  play  of  "Master  Clarke,"  and 
Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer*s  comedy  of  "  Money," 
was  produced.  Mr.  Macready's  engage- 
ment at  the  Haymarket  theatre  termi- 
nated in  May  1841,  after  which  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  revive  tlie 
drama  by  taking  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
andreopeninff  it  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
imknown  bemre.  He  produced  "  Acis 
and  Galatea"  by  Handel,  and  Douglas 
Jerrold's  **  Prisoner  of  War,"  Lord  By- 
ron's "Marino  Faliero,"  and  Mr.Westland 
Marston's fineplay  of  " The  Patrician's 
Daughter."  He  also  produced  a  new 
play  by  Mr.  Browning,  called  "The 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon."  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  patronized  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  and  visited  it  on  the  12tn  June, 
1843,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Macready  closed  his  second  season 
of  183  nights,  98  of  which  were  devoted 
to  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  In  his 
address,  he  declared  that  his  actual 
loss  dining  the  two  seasons  amounted 
to  near  i^lO,000;  and  calculating  his 
salary  as  an  actor  and  manager,  and 
the  abandonment  of  his  provincial 
engagements,  the  loss  would  be  little 
less  tnan  j820,000.  The  theatre  closed, 
and  one  of  Macready's  best  actors,  Mr. 
Elton,  proceeding  by  sea  to  a  provincial 
engagement,  was  drowned.  On  the  5th 
of  September  following,  Mr.  Macready 
again  sailed  for  the  New  World,  where 
he  pursued  a  brilliant  but  troubled 
career.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  performed  before  Louis  Philippe, 
and  on  January  19,  1845,  that  king,  out 
of  respect  for  his  genius,  presented  him 
with  various  magnificent  gifts,  besides 
three  bank  notes  of  1,000  francs  each 
to  defray  his  travelling  expenses.  He 
again  appeared  in  London  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre;  and,  at  the  same  theatre 
June,  1846,  he  produced  Mr.  White's 
play  of  "  The  Kmg  of  the  Commons." 
The  theatrical  career  of  Mr.  Macready 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  after 
various  small  engagements  in  London 
at  different  intervals,  he  took  his  fare- 
well of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
on  the  2  6th  of  February,  1851,  in  the 
character  ot  Macbeth;  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  sum  of  ^6906  was  taken 
at  the  ordinary  prices.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  piece,  Mr.  Macreadv  came 
forward  and  delivered  his  farewell 
speech,  part  of  which  we  quote : — 

"  My  last  theatrical  part  is  playe^» 
and,  in  accordance  with  long-established 
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I  conceived  that  the  proprietors  should 
have  co-operated  with  me.  They,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise,  and  I  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  relinquish,  on 
disadvantageous  terms,  my  hal^achieved 
enterprise.  Others  may  take  up  that 
incompleted  work,  and  if  inquiry  be 
sought  for  one  best  qualified  to  under- 
take the  task,  I  should  seek  him  in  a 
theatre  which,  for  eight  years,  he  has 
raised  from  its  degraded  condition — ^in 
that  theatre  which  he  has  raised  high 
in  the  public  estimation,  not  only  as  to 
the  intelligence  and  respectability  of 
the  audiences,  but  by  the  learned  and 
tasteful  spirit  of  his  productions.  With 
a  heart  more  full  than  the  glass  which 
I  raise  to  my  lips,  I  return  you  my 
most  grateftil  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Macready,  without  enumerating 
the  original  plays  which  he  has  been, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  instrumen- 
tal in  producmg, — and  estimating  there- 
by the  amount  of  benefit  which  the  new 
drama  of  England  has  received  from 
his  patronage.  Earliest  on  the  list  is, 
we  believe,  the  tragedy  of '  Mirandola,' 
by  Barry  Cornwall, — and  next  Sheridan 
Knowles's  'Virginius.'  Then  comes 
Haynes's  *  Damon  and  Pythias,*  ShieFs 

*  Huguenot,*  Miss  Mitford's  *  Julian,* 
Knowles's  '  Caius  Gracchus '  and  *  Wil- 
liam Tell,'  Byron's  *  Werner,*  Knowles's 
*Alfred  the  Great,'  Browning's  *  Stafford,' 
Byron's  *  Sardanapalus,'  Lovell's  *  Pro- 
vost of  Bruges,'  Tolfourd's  *  Ion,*  Bul- 
wer's  *  Duchess    de  la    Valliere'  and 

*  Lady  of  Lyons,*  Knowles's  *  Woman's 
Wit,*  Byron's  *  Two  Foscari,*  Bulwer*s 
*Kichelieu'  and  *Sea  Captain,' 
Haynes's    *Mary    Stuart,'    Talfourd's 

*  Athenian  Captive,'  and*  Glencoe.' 
Serle's*  Master  Clarke,'  Bulwer's 'Money,' 
Troughton's  *  Nina  Sforza,'  'Gisippus,' 
by  the  author  of '  The  Collegians,  bar- 
ley's 'Plighted  Troth,'  Byron's  *Doge 
of  Venice,*  Marston's  'Patrician's 
Daughter,'  Knowles's  *  Secretary,'  Brow- 
ning's '  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,'  White's 

*  King  of  the  Commons,'  and  Taylor's 

*  Philip  Van  Artevelde.' 

Of  these,  how  many  have  retained 
possession  of  the  stage? — 'Virginius,' 

*  Damon  and  Pythias,' '  William  Tell,' 

*  Werner,'  *  Ion,' '  The  Lady  of  Lyons,' 

*  Richelieu,'  *  Money,'  and  *  The  Patri- 
cian's Daughter,'— nine  out  of  a  list  of 
thirty-three.  Of  Mr.  Macready's  own 
managements  at  Covent  Garden  and 


Drury  Lane,  extending  over  four  sea- 
sons, only  three  pieces  survive;  and 
indeed,  not  many  more  were  attempted 
— spectacular  revivals  substituting  ori- 
ginal production.  These  three  plays 
gave  two  new  authors  to  the  stage.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  ;  the  first,  one  who  had  previously 
commanded  a  position  on  it, — ^the 
second,  a  young  and  untried  poet,  who 
has  since  aniplv  justified  the  manager's 
preference.  The  only  living  writer,  be- 
sides who  owes  his  present  dramatic 
existence  to  Mr.  Macready,  is  Sir  Tho- 
mas Talfourd. 

We  have  not  mentioned,  as  almost 
unworthy  of  record,  the  very  serious 
disturbance  in  America,  occasioned  by 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Forrest,  offering  a 
violent  opposition  to  Mr.  Macready  in 
his  performance.  But  the  quarrels  of 
authors  have  been  recorded,  and  those 
of  actors  should  have  a  Parthian  glance 
thrown  at  them  ere  we  close.  SvSfioe  it 
to  say,  that  in  New  York,  Mr.  Macready 
had  such  a  riotous  opposition  in  the 
Theatre  from  the  partizans  of  Forrest, 
that  he  was  driven  from  the  stage,  and 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight  Nor  did 
the  affray  end  here.  The  military  were 
called  out,  and  were  obliged  to  fire  upon 
the  mob,  occasioning,  we  believe,  loss  of 
life.  Mr.  Macready  in  disguise  reached 
his  hotel,  and  imtaediately  sailed  from 
those  shores,  which  had  in  every  other 
instance  proved  to  him  so  hospitable. 

Mr.  Macready's  personal  appearance 
is  striking ;  his  forehead  is  broad  and 
high ;  his  eye  small,  but  iull  of  fire ; 
his  nose  is  the  most  faulty  feature  of 
his  face;  his  lips  are  constantly  com- 
pressed, giving  to  his  face  a  determina- 
tion, which  is  borne  out  by  an  abnipt 
and  somewhat  harsh  manner.  His 
figure,  though  tall,  is  not  graceful,  and 
he  appears  to  disadvantage  in  modem 
costume. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Macready 
from  the  stage,  the  newspaners  were 
full  of  sketches  of  his  life,  and  of  criti- 
cisms on  his  acting.  The  majority  of 
these  papers  were  laudatory,  and  per- 
haps too  much  so.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  some  severely  commented 
on  his  behaviour  to  his  brother  ac- 
tors, and  especially  on  his  hauteur, 
and  distant  and  proud  bearing  to- 
wards tlie  younger  professors  of  his 
art.  With  this  kind  of  criticism  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  the  ablest 
purely  critical  paper  we  insert,  recom- 
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mended  as  it  is,  by  its  acute  analysis 
and  poetioal  a^oeoiation:  and  more- 
over by  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
actor,  and  opportunities  wnioh  few 
others  could  have  had. 

"  A  career  of  Uiirty-four  years  admits 
of  many  Ticissitudes ;  we  can  remember 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Macready's,  though 
many  yeturs  his  junior.  We  have  wit- 
nessed its  entirety  as  amateur  and  cri- 
tic;  and  may  have  said  in  a  slight  de- 
gi-ee  to  have  participated  in  it  We 
have  seen  hun  on  and  off  the  stage; 
have  enacted  a  Shakesperean  part  to 
him ;  have  seen  him  in  the  green  room; 
have  constantiy  criticised  him  in  all  the 
new  parts,  and  studied  him  in  the  old ; 
and  have  thus  as  intimate  an  aequaiut- 
anoe  with  his  stage  life  as  is  well  possi- 
ble for  a  public  writer  to  have.  We 
have  no  feud  with  him,  for  we  never 
were  in  a  position  to  quarrel ;  we  have 
no  partiality,  for  we  only  know  him  as 
an  artist.  Thus  smre,  if  truth  is  to  be 
foimd  in  criticism,  it  might  be  hoped 
for  in  this  memorial;  and  we  are  de- 
sirous to  record  an  opinion  that,  un- 
biassed by  either  a  base  or  a  generous 
partizansliip,  shall  give  a  faithful  cha- 
racter of  one  who  has  filled  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  theatrical  matters. 

"  It  is  now  only  to  consider  the  oft- 
mooted  question, — is  Mr.  Macready  a 
Shakesperean  actor?  Or,  in  otier 
words,  is  he  an  actor  of  the  highest 
genius?  To  this  we  must  reply  in  the 
negative ;  and  our  reason  is,  that  he  is 
essentially  a  man  of  great  and  culti- 
vated talents  but  has  littie  impulsive 
genius.  To  elucidate  Shakespeare  re- 
quires something  of  the  same  plasticity 
of  imagination,  the  same  wonderful 
quality  of  conception, — a  facility  mi- 
nute and  keen  in  its  operation,  but 
easy  as  '  a  cheverel  glove ;'  as  boim- 
teous,  as  full  of  q)irits,  as  graceful,  as 
prodigal  in  the  richness  of  its  fancy,  as 
the  poet  himself.  No  actor  can  study 
himself  into  Shakespeare.  He  must 
have  the  lightning  flash  which  reveals 
all  at  a  glance.  There  is  no  reducing 
his  perfect  creations  to  an  analytical 
process.  Now,  truly,  it  seems  to  us 
that  to  Mr.  Macready  is  denied  plasticity. 
He  has  not  the  essential  attribute  of  an 
actor.  He  cannot  personate.  He  has 
not  a  particle  of  the  Protean  power. 
Instead  of  being  subdued  to  the  char 
racter,  he  subdues  the  character  to 
himself  Like  Le  Brun  he  can  give 
you  certaiu  abstract  passions,  but  of 


those  only  a  limited  number :  gnef  on 
its  petulant  side,  rage  on  its  demcmiao, 
iwmosand  affection,  but  all  modifica- 
tions of  himself,  not  representations  of 
a  person.  Thus  all  his  performances 
are  alike;  and  are  only  variations  of 
certain  general  characteristics,  such  as 
a  straddling  totter  forage,  and  a  defiant 
gait  for  youth.  Now  this  generalizing 
personification  is  the  mode  of  the  old 
French  tragedies,  and  of  our  vague  and 
vapid  dramas  founded  on  them.  There- 
in we  have  the  general,  but  not  the 
particular.  In  all  Shakespeare's  char 
racters  we  have  the  particular.  A  per- 
fect man,  as  true  as  if  we  had  known 
him  fifty  years.  No  mere  tyrant,  no 
mere  age,  no  mere  youth.  Shakespeare 
created  his  style ;  it  was  his  in  its  full 
perfection  alone ;  and  probably  will  so 
for  ever  remain. 

"It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  the  want  of  personification, 
that  Mr.  Macready  has  a  great  deal  of 
reality;  that  he  is  logically  correct. 
True;  but  we  want  imaginative  truth, 
and  not  harsh  facts.  It  is  true  Macbeth 
might  find  his  state  of  man  shaken 
when  he  goes  to  murder  Dun(^n,  but  he 
is  very  mfferent  from  a  cowardly  bur- 
rfar.  Lear  is  a  choleric,  barbaric  chief, 
but  he  would  not  bully  every  one  he 
comes  near,  logo  is  a  designing  ruffian, 
but  he  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  deceit 
No  rationale  in  the  world  will  supply 
the  want  of  an  entire  and  perfect  ima- 
ginative conception.  Neiuier  Brown 
nor  Dugald  Stewart  could  supply  lan- 
guage nor  logic  to  make  Hanuet  com- 
prehensible to  a  mere  mathematical 
mind.  For  these  reasons  we  must  say, 
as  Godwin  said  of  James  I.,  Mr. 
Macready  has  chosen  a  wrong  trade. 
It  is  true  he  has  professionally  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  has  not  artistically.  He 
has  won  his  way  to  a  high  position; 
by  what  means  principally,  we  have 
shown.  He  has  commanded  admirers ; 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  deservedly,  we 
do  not  deny.    But  it  is  not  for  his 

Eowers  as  a  personator — as  an  actor; 
ut  for  merits  and  demerits  that  are  the 
very  contraiy  of  tiiose  of  a  great  or  true 
actor.  He  is  a  capital  reciter;  he  has 
a  vehemence  that  Mndles  emotion.  He 
has  strong  powers  of  declamation.  He 
appears  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He 
knows  how  to  suddenly  introduce  a 
reality  of  action  or  tone,  that  surprises 
the  unreflecting  and  the  unimagina- 
tive into  admiration.    Still  it  is  Mr. 
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Macready  we  hear,  see,  and  know  un- 
der that  phase.  He  has  the  power  of  a 
declaimer,  an  orator,  a  rhetorician,  hut 
not  of  an  actor.  His  self-consciousness 
is  of  a  most  rohustious  kind.  His  per- 
sonality is  utterly  unsubduahle.  He  is 
a  very  clever  man  who  has  a  perfectly 
logical  perception  of  the  author's  utter- 
ance ;  but  has  no  power  to  embody  that 
and  lose  himself.  As,  however,  the 
vehement  religious  enthusiast  excites 
the  generality  of  the  audience  who 
hear  him,  because  emotion  of  whatever 
kind  is  contagious,  so  do  all  vehement 
actors.  Such  expression  may  not  con- 
vey the  idea  intended  by  the  author, 
but  if  it  call  up  a  strong  sensation  it 
will  pass  for  excellence.  Most  persons 
like  to  be  mentally  exited;  and  are 
careless  of  the  means.  And  those  not 
easily  excited  are  led  frequently  by  a 
common-place  logic,  and  banishmg  the 
idea  of  illusion,  or  being  impervious  to 
it,  make  an  analysis  of  me  performance, 
and  are  satisfied  if  the  facts  cohere  ra- 
tionally. Neither  of  these  states  an- 
swer to  that  which  the  appreciator  of 
Shakspeare  must  be  in.  To  him  must 
be  awarded  some  portion  of  that  plastic 
imagination  belonging  to  the  poet  him- 
seE  The  suggestive  power  of  the 
dramatist  leads  him  to  weave  for  him- 
self the  pictures  find  the  characters  be- 
fore him.  He  is  neither  carried  away 
by  a  spiuious  enthusiasm,  nor  misled 
by  the  untimely  contagion  of  some  ab- 
stract emotion ;  nor  is  he  the  slave  of  a 
low  logic  which  turns  the  action  of  the 
piece  into  an  arithmetical  problem. 
But  the  play  and  the  performance  is  as 
a  fine  strain  of  music ;  as  a  noble  and 
a  cohering  stream.  It  is  never  thought 
of  as  a  reality.  The  vision  is  perfect  as 
the  creation  of  magic,  and  melts  away 
into  the  same  unsubstantiality.  It  is  a 
thing  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  body. 

" These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirit,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air."    .    . 

Unless  poetry  be  read  and  played  as 
such  it  is  incongruous  nonsense,  or 
mere  prose  upon  wheels. 


"  Such  being  our  notions  of  acting 
and  the  drama,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  see  in  Mr.  Macready  the  true 
Shakesperean  power.  But  we  have  al- 
ways acknowledged  in  him  strong  pro- 
saic talents.  Capacity  to  kindle  and 
move  mixed  audiences  by  an  abstract 
expression  of  some  of  the  passions,  con- 
siderable acquirements,  stage  intelli- 
gence, and  the  utmost  comprehension 
of  his  author  that  a  highly-cultivated 
uuderstanding  could  give.  But  we 
must  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  saying 
that  his  imaginative  power  is  small, 
and  that  consequently  he  lacks  entirely 
the  power  of  personification ;  and  that 
he  is  consequently  rugged,  disjointed, 
fragmentary,  and  mharmonious ;  a  for- 
cible declaimer  and  expounder,  but  not 
a  poet,  and  consequently  not  an  actor." 

In  reviewing  the  past  life  of  a  man 
who  has  won  so  high  a  position  and  in 
so  arduous  a  profession  as  Mr.  Macready, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  when  we  consider 
that  he  lias  never  done  anything  to  de- 
grade but  on  the  contrary  everything  to 
elevatQ  his  art — ^he  has  endeavoured  in 
every  way  to  depress  any  vicious  ten- 
dency winch  exists  either  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  devoted 
to  it ;  he  has  shown  by  his  own  con- 
duct that  an  actor  has  a  profession 
which  is  elevating,  instructive,  and 
moral,  and  which,  if  rightly  professed, 
might  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  pul- 
pit itself.  Schlegel  has  well  remarked 
that  "  the  life  of  an  actor  is  but  llie  re- 
cord of  his  art,"  and  if  this  life  presents 
few  romantic  incidents,  no  great  con- 
trasts of  poverty  or  wealth,  no  vivid 
struggles  to  emancipate  a  people,  or 
deep  study  to  reform  the  laws,  it  yet 
shows  the  earnest  devotion  of  one  to  a 
noble,  though  a  misimderstood  art,  and 
his  continued  and  imremitting  attempts 
crowned  with  a  partial  success,  to  rescue 
it  from  the  contempt  and  degradation 
to  which  professors  less  worthy  than 
himself  had  reduced  it. 

H.  a. 
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The  brilliflnt  meteor  which,  during  its 
brief  but  dazzling  existence,  outshines 
all  the  other  stars  of  heaven,  and  then 
fades  into  impenetrable  obscurity,  is 
speedily  forgotten  when  its  transient 
radiance  has  passed  away.  So  is  it 
T^th  the  witty  conversationalist — the 
man  of  clever  sayings — ^the  im  salaried 
jester,  whose  pleasant  sallies  have  so 
ofien  '*  set  the  table  in  a  roar."  He  is 
remembered  while  amusement  is  bom 
with  his  smiles,  while  his  lightest  words 
are  echoed  in  peals  of  laughter,  and 
while  even  the  mere  rolling  of  his  eye 
is  a  provocative  of  merriment ;  but 
when  sickness  or  age  have  lain  their 
fingers  upon  his  brow,  or  the  tomb  has 
closed  upon  him,  he  rarely  occupies 
even  the  humblest  place  in  the  memory 
of  his  former  admirers.  Hook  formed 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  the 
'*  comet  of  a  season/*  praised,  flattered, 
worshipped ;  but  when  he  vanished,  the 
momentary  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  his  loss  was  remedied  by  less  gifted 
but  eqmhy  amusing  successors.  In 
the  mad  whirlpool  of  fashion  and  plea- 
smre  he  had  been  hurrying  round  year 
by  year,  drawing  closer  to  the  fiatal 
vortex,  and  when  at  last  he  was  en- 
gulfed beneath  the  tide,  the  waters 
dasl^  on  as  rapidly  and  as  laughingly 
as  before. 

Theodobe  Edwabd  Hook  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  22nd  September, 
1788.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
musical  director  of  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  composed  the  music  of  upwards  of 
2000  songs  for  operettas,  vaudevilles, 
and  other  light  dramatic  pieces  of  that 
day.  An  elder  brother  of  Theodore  was 
destined  for  the  church,  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  became  Dean  of  Worcester, 
but  the  embryo  wit  manifested  decided 
symptoms  of  unfitness  to  follow  in  the 
same  coiu'se.  At  a  very  eariy  age  he 
di^layed  a  talent  for  practical  joking, 
and  scholastic  rule,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects  against 
which  it  was  directed.  From  an  aca- 
demy in  Soho  Square,  at  which  he  had 
been  placed,  he  absented  himself  with- 
out permission  for  a  fortnight  An  ac- 
cident revealed  this  truant  conduct  of 
the  boy,  and  parental  hands  soon  pu- 
nidied  it  But  to  eradicate  that,  which 
in  Hoc^s  case  appears  po  have  been 
inherent,  was  beyond  parental  or  scho- 


lastic power ;  and  on  the  first  night  of 
his  entrance  into  Harrow  School — ^whi- 
ther he  was  soon  after  sent — ^he  gave 
another  illustration  of  his  disposition, 
by  throwing  a  large  piece  of  turf  at  the 
window  of  a  bed-room,  in  which  a  lady 
was  retiring  to  rest.    There  had  been, 
of  course,  not  the  slightest  provocation ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  no  malicious 
spirit   influenced    the    deed.      It  was 
merely  done,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Byron,  then  a  mischievous  inmate  of 
the  School.    Fortunately,  a  broken  pane 
of  glass  was  the  only  damage  occasioned 
by  the  act     Theodore  Hook  did  not 
prove  an  attentive  scholar,  and  obtained 
no  distinction  by  his  studies.    He  con- 
fesses that  he  had  no  application ;  that 
tasks  which  could  be  done  quickly  he 
could  do  well :  but  that  to  devote  him- 
self assiduously  to  any  study,  especially 
that  of  languages,  he  was  quite  unable. 
What    progress    he    might  ultimately 
have  made,  what  efiect  upon  his  nature 
the  stimulus  of  rivalry  might  have  ex- 
erted, it  would  be  idle  now  to  discuss. 
Unfortunately  the  death  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  pre- 
maturely terminated  his  school  lite.  He 
went  home,  his  father  found  relief  from 
sorrow  in  the  hvely  conversation  of  his 
young  son,  and  would  not  hear  of  his 
return  to  Harrow.    Theodore  had  no 
desire  to  revisit  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  preferred  to  remain  with  his  fatlier. 
Town   talk   was    better    than    school 
teaching.    The  last  new  song  at  Vaux- 
hall was  worth  the  whole  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, and  we  suspect  he  went  little 
farther   into   that  language  than  the 
exempla  mittora.  Accordingly  Theodore 
remained  at  home ;  but  he  was  not  al- 
together idle.    Secretly,  and  no  doubt 
with  some  little  fear  and  trembling,  he 
wrote  two  or  three  songs,  composed  the 
music  for  them,  and  one  da)r,  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  his  lather, 
produced  these  precocious  evidences  of 
talent     That    day  decided  Theodore 
Hook's  fete.    There  could  be  no  more 
schooling  after  such  a  display  of  genius, 
and,  as  author  and  composer,  father  and 
son  now  entered  into  partnership.    But 
the  young  musical  bard  soon  grew  am- 
bitious;  mere  song-writing  and  song- 
singing — in  both  of  which  arts  he  had 
become  proficient— did  not  satis^  those 
yearnings  for  applause  with  which  the 
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extravagant  praises  of  indulgent  friends 
had  filled  his  breast.  His  pen  took  a 
higher  flight,  and  in  1805  his  first  dra- 
matic efibrt,  "  The  Soldier's  Return," 
(the  music  of  which  was  composed  by 
his  father,)  was  produced  atDrury  Lane 
Theatre.  This  piece,  flimsy  enough  in 
itself,  and  no  doubt  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  some  French 
author — as  almost  every  piece  produced 
at  the  present  day  is — ^met  with  a  high- 
ly favourable  reception,  and  Theodore 
Hook,  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  found  him- 
self a  successful  dramatist  To  all  those 
mysterious  fascinations  generally  sup- 
posed to  exist  "  behind  the  scenes," 
Hook  was  now  admitted.  The  com- 
panion of  Liston,  Terry,  Mathews,  and 
other  popular  actors,  he  kept  the  green 
room  and  the  entire  company  of  the 
theatre  in  a  constant  state  of  merriment 
by  his  sprightly  manners,  his  witty 
sayings,  and  his  practiced  j  okes.  While 
passing  through  this  dangerous  exist- 
ence he  did  not  forget  to  exercise  those 
talents  which  had  thus  early  received 
the  stamp  of  public  reception  and 
approval.  In  rapid  succession  he  con- 
tributed several  tarces,  vaudevilles  and 
melodramas,  to  the  Haymarket  and 
Lyceum  theatres.  Of  these  pieces 
scarcely  one  is  now  to  be  met  with  on 
the  stage.  "Tekeli,"  a  violent  melo- 
drama, of  the  transpontine  school,  is 
occasionally  performed  at  some  of  the 
minor  theatres  of  the  metropoUs,  and 
*'  Killing  no  Murder,"  Hook's  best 
farce,  now  and  then  undergoes  repro- 
duction: but  despite  its  real  wit,  the 
coarse  and  meagre  character  of  the 
plot  renders  the  piece  disagreeable  to  a 
modem  audience.  But  Hook  soon  be- 
gan to  be  known  in  another  capacity 
besides  that  of  a  successful  dramado 
writer.  As  an  extempore  versifier 
and  composer,  he  had  by  turns  asto- 
nished and  delighted  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  He  would  sit  down  to  the 
piano  and  pour  forth  verse  after  verse 
of  impremeditated  song, — some  incident 
that  had  occurred  during  the  evening, 
some  peculiarity  in  the  name  or  appear- 
ance of  the  guests,  interwoven  with 
allusions  to  passing  topics  and  well 
jrarnished  witii  puns — generally  form- 
ing the  material  of  these  efforts  of  im- 
provisation, which,  although  brilliant, 
had  in  them  no  real  merit  His  fame 
spread  rapidly.  At  a  cUnner  given  by 
the  actOTB  of  Drury  Lane,  to  congratu- 
late SheridoQ  on  the  suoce«9  of  his  eleo- 


tioneering  contest  for  Westminster,  the 
whole  of  the  company  were  amazed  by 
the  power  which  Hook  displayed.  Slie- 
ridan  was  gratified  beyond  measure  with 
the  yoimg  author,  congratulated  him 
upon  the  possession  of  such  peciihar 
and  brilliant  talent,  and  afterwards 
mentioned  his  name  in  terms  of  high 
eulogy  to  many  aristocratic  friends. 
Thenceforth  Hook  became  a  "lion," 
He  was  invited  to  noble  houses  to  dis- 
play his  surprising  genius — as  profes- 
sors of  parlour  legerdemain  are  intro 
duced  into  festive  parties  at  Christmas 
time — and  delighted  his  high-bom  pa- 
trons with  an  exhibition  of  wit  and 
cleverness,  which  quite  enchanted  them 
by  its  novelty.  Even  royalty  became 
anxious  to  hear  the  penormances  of 
Mr.  Hook,  and  one  evening,  at  a  sup- 
per in  Manchester  Square,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  attended  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  grace- 
rnlly  acknowledged  the  pleasure  which 
the  improvisatore  had  afibrded  him,  and 
left  Hook  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  delight 
In  fact,  it  was  not  surprising,  at  such 
ott  early  age,  with  a  mind  comparatively 
unstrengthened  by  education,  and  filled 
with  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  its 
own  powers,  that  he  should  become  in- 
toxicated with  the  incense  of  flattery 
and  applause  which  had  risen  around 
him.  He  soon  felt  a  distaste  for  his 
dramatic  avocations,  and  looked  upon 
the  stage  with  the  most  intense  con- 
tempt The  glimpses  he  had  seen  of 
fashionable  l5e  were  sufficiently  daz- 
zling to  render  him  discontented  with 
a  less  glittering  existence.  He  began 
to  fancy  himself  fitted  only  for  &at 
sphere  in  which  he  had  gained  so  much 
distinction.  ,  He  entered  into  all  the 
gaieties  and  amusements  of  the  town, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  famous  by 
the  originality  and  impudence  of  his 
exploits.  He  formed  a  "Museum  of 
Practical  Jokes,"  in  which  knockers, 
sign-boards,  barbers'  poles,  gigantic 
Highlanders,  &o. — ^the  glorious  trophies 
of  many  a  midnight  deed — ^were  dis- 
played mr  the  gaze  of  admiring  friends. 
Hook,  therefore,  had  the  miserable  dis- 
tinction of  foimding,  that  cruel,  thought- 
less, and  unmanly  school  of  practical 
jokers,  the  greatest  disciples  of  which 
were  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and 
certain  medical  students.  Foreign  nar 
tions  looked  with  surprise  at  an  Eng- 
lish lord  going  about  attended  by  a 
prize-fighter,  who,  at  a  sign  by  his  lord- 
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ship,  seized  an  unconscioiiB  policeman 
and  threw  him   over   his   head,    the 
joke  (?)  consisting   prohably    in    the 
broken  bones  or  perhaps  total  incapa- 
citation of  an  inoffenaiye  and  useful 
man.     During  these  attacks,  thieves 
and  burglars  were  left  unwatched,  and 
no  doubt  thanked  the  friendly  offices 
of  his  lordship.    Another  of  these  play- 
ful sallies  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
cabman,  who  had  a  whole  bottle  of 
strong  rum  given  him  to  drink  at  a 
draught,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
sovereign  given  by  tibis  noble  (?)  man. 
After  his  lordship's  marriage,  his  fol- 
lowers  dwindled   down   to    students, 
shopmen,  and  "gents"  of  which  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  is  the  historian,  and  one 
feat  of  theirs,  which  Mr.  Smith  related 
in  an  early  number  of  "  Pimch,"  doubt- 
lessly for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
laugh,  was  to  obtam  a  red  lamp  of  a 
doctor,  whose  house  was  near  a  railway, 
and  by  its  aid  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  niail  train.    Froh  Pudor!   Well 
might  the  French  term  us  faroueheSy 
and  represent  on  their  stage,  each  lord 
accompanied  by  his  boxeur^  and  well 
may  future  times,  possibly  reverting  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  presume  us  to  be  but 
half  civilized.     Hook  gave  rise  to  the 
"Tom  and  Jerry"  school,  or  perhaps, 
more  correctly  speaking,  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  it,  which  lapsed  into  the 
class  of  young  men  just  mentioned, 
but  which  is  now,  by  the  stringent 
measures  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  satirists,    nearly  if  not 
quite  extinct    But  the  most  daring  of 
his  jokes  (?)  was  tiie  celebrated  Bemers 
Street  hoax,  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  positive  labour  bestowed  upoi^  its 
arrangement  were  indeed  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.    Six  weeks  were  consumed 
m  preparations.      Upwards   of  4,000 
letters  were  written,  and  on  a  certain 
day,  tradesman   of  every  description, 
with  every  variety  of  theur  wares — ^visi- 
tors of  every  rank,  from  tiie  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  from  ladies  of 
title  to  servants  in  search  of  situations, 
presented  themselves  at  the  house  of 
aa  unfortunate  lady  in  Bemero  Street, 
who  had   in   some  manner  offended 
Hook  and   two    friends.    The   scene 
throughout  the  day  was  most  exciting. 
The  street  was  completely  blockaded 
with  carts,  waggons^  and  carriages,  the 
traffic  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sus- 
pended, and  as  Uie  news  spread  Ux  aod 


wide,  a  laughing  crowd  gathered  around 
the  spot,  and  it  was  late  into  the  even- 
ing before  the  commotion  subsided. 
There  was  such  an  outburst  of  indigna- 
tion at  this  occurrence,  that  Hook  found 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  into  the  ooimtry 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  storm  of  pub- 
lic anger  had  blown  over. 

He  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  had  determined  to  write  no  more 
for  the  stage,  but  he  was  too  restless  to 
allow  his  pen  to  remain  inactive.  He 
wrote  a  novel,  "  The  Man  of  Sorrow," 
and  published  it  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Alfred  Allendale,  expecting  no  doubt 
a  repetition  of  that  applause  which  his 
dramatic  pieces  had  gained  for  him. 
He  was  disappointed;  the  work,  an 
ornate  specimen  of  the  Minerva  Press 
School  of  fiction,  slumbered  placidly 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  publisher,  and 
but  for  resuscitation  in  another  form 
some  years  afterwards,  woiQd  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  With  his  expanded 
prospects  new  ideas  arose.  The  educa- 
tion oegun  at  Harrow  must  be  finished 
at  Oxford,  and  to  Oxford  Hook  accord- 
ingly went.  The  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  entered  upon  his  studies  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  reply  which  he 
made  upon  being  presented  for  matri- 
culation. When  asked  by  the  Vice- 
Ghanoellor  if  he  was  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  the  accommodating  and  un- 
venerating  Theodore,  "forty  if  you 
please." 

It  needed  all  the  eloquence  of  his 
brother  to  prevent  the  wit'sexpulsion 
from  the  university  afker  such  a  proof 
of  orthodoxy.  But  the  dull  routine 
of  college  lim,  though  enlivened  by 
amusements  permitted  or  forbidden,  was 
not  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to  one 
who  had  tasted  so  largely  the  pleasures 
of  the  metropolis.  Theodore  was  soon 
tired  with  this  second  version  of  school- 
boy days,  and  after  remaining  at  Oxford 
during  two  terms,  only  was  again  in 
London. 

His  singing  and  joke-making  were 
not  forgotten,  but  on  the  contrary,  were 
destined  to  receive  tangible  recompense. 
Inquiries  had  been  made  concerning 
Mr.  Hook,  his  position,  his  means,  his 
prospects.  It  was  found  that  he  was 
without  any  fixed  income,  and  no  doubt, 
the  £Eu;t  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  na- 
tional disgrace.  Royal  intimation  was 
given  that  something  must  be  done  for 
him ;  and  something  was  done  for  him 
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immediately.  He  was  appointed  Comp- 
ti'oller  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, with  a  salary  of  ^2000  per  annimi, 
and  setting  sail  Irom  England,  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1813.  Why  Theodore 
Hook  was  selected  to  occupy  a  position 
for  which  he  was  in  no  degree  qualified 
by  habits  or  education,  appears  rather 
surprising.  His  knowledge  of  accounts 
must  have  been  small.  His  familiarity 
with  the  intricacies  of  colonial  finance 
could  not  have  been  extensive.  Even 
his  intimacy  with  practical  arithme- 
tic might  have  been  open  to  dispute. 
But  no  thoughts  of  his  own  unfitness 
distuibed  his  mind.  He  evidently  went 
out  imder  the  impression  that  his  la- 
bours would  consist  in  seeing  somebody 
else  perform  his  duties;  in  killing  time 
as  he  best  might,  in  receiving  his  salary 
by  quarterly  payments.  Of  course,  he 
led  an  easy  untroubled  life.  The  stem 
realities  of  office  were  but  as  shadows 
which  scarcely  for  a  moment  flitted 
across  his  path,  and  dimmed  the  Hght 
which  streamed  upon  it.  "  We  break- 
fast," said  he  in  a  letter  to  Mathews, 
"  we  breakfast  at  eight.  Always  up  by 
gun-fire.  Five  o'clock  bathe  and  ride 
before  breakfast.  After  breakfast  lounge 
about.  At  one  have  a  regular  meal 
yclept  a  tifien,  hot  meat,  vegetables,  &c., 
and  at  this  we  generally  sit  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  drinking  oin:  wine,  and 
munching  our  finiit;  at  Hyb,  or  half- 
past,  the  carriages  come  to  the  door,  and 
we  go  either  in  them,  or  in  palanquins 
to  dress;  which  operation  performed, 
we  diive  out  to  the  race  ground  and 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  Hyde  Park 
Lane,  till  half-past  six;  come  into 
town,  and  at  seven  dine,  where  we 
remain  until  ten,  and  then  join  the 
French  parties,  as  there  is  regularly 
a  ball  somewhere  or  other  every  night. 
These  things  blended  with  business  make 
out  the  day  and  evening." 

The  only  business  which  Hook  is 
recorded  to  have  performed,  consisted  of 
occasionally  signing  his  name  in  the 
account  books,  playing  off*  most  unoffi- 
cial jokes  upon  visitors,  and  receiving 
Ids  salary  at  the  intervals  before  alluded 
to.  But  this  butterfly  life  was  destined 
to  meet  with  a  harsh  interruption.  In 
1817,  a  new  governor  was  appointed  to 
the  island,  and  some  formal  investiga- 
tions into  the  state  of  the  Exchequer 
were  made.  The  accounts  were  pro- 
nounced correct,  the  examination  satis- 
fectory.    Scarcely,  however,  had  these 


announcements  been  made  when  a  se- 
rious charge  of  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money,  to  the  extent  of  37,150 
dollars,  was  brought  against  Hook,  by 
one  of  his  subordinates  who  a  few  days 
afterwards  committed  suicide.  Although 
it  was  proved  that  the  man  was  insane, 
the  accusation  was  of  too  grave  a  nature 
to  be  entirely  passed  over.  Another 
scrutiny  of  the  books  was  commenced. 
Accoxmts  which  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  been  examined  and  passed, 
were  now  found  to  be  teeming  with 
errors.  A  deficit  of  62,717  dollars  was 
discovered.  Hook  was  aiTested  at  mid- 
night ;  placed  in  confinement ;  the  whole 
of  his  property  sold  by  the  Crown,  and 
he  himseu,  shortly  afterwards,  sent 
prisoner  to  England  The  voyage  was 
a  long  and  trying  one.  Nine  months 
at  sea,  and  during  a  poition  of  that 
time,  with  bad  provisions  doled  out  in 
small  quantities.  Hook,  despite  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  he  continually 
exhibited,  must  have  spent  many  weary 
hours  reflecting  upon  his  carelessness. 
That  he  was  gmltless  of  everything  ex- 
cept extreme  inattention,  has  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt ;  indeed  on  his  aiiival 
in  England,  he  was  at  once  acquitted 
of  any  criminal  act,  and  set  at  liberty. 
But  the  mystery  of  the  deficit  had  yet 
to  be  explained,  and  Hook,  summoned 
before  the  Colonial  Audit  Board,  under- 
went many  disagreeable  and  perplexing 
examinations.  It  was  to  but  little  pur- 
pose. He  could  explain  nothing.  His  * 
signature,  the  supposed  guarantee  for 
correctness,  was  appended  to  accounts 
of  the  most  confused  and  irregular  de- 
scription. Some  mistakes  were  evident 
almost  at  a  glance ;  others  were  disco- 
vered only  after  a  lonff  and  wearisome 
examination,  but  mistakes  there  were  in 
abundance.  Amounts  entered  on  the 
debtor  side  of  the  page  instead  of  the 
creditor — ^bills  conmsed  with  notes — 
dollars  with  rupees,  and  altogether 
such  an  incoherent  jumble  of  figures 
that  the  experienced  accoimtants  of  the 
Audit  Board  became  as  thorouglily  con- 
fused as  even  Hook  himself. 

The  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Mauritius 
Exchequer  foimd  himself  con^elled  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  He  had  arrived 
in  England  penniless,  and  he  now  com- 
menced working  hard  for  existence,  by 
contributing  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
when  residing  in  a  small  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  that  he  formed  an 
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unhappy  acquaintance  with  a  young 
girl.  She  bore  him  chiLdren.  She 
Uved  with  him.  She  loved  him  fondly. 
She  was  all  to  him  tliat  woman  can  he 
to  man  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune. But  though  he  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  warmth  of  her  affection, 
though  his  own  heart  yearned  towards 
her,  he  shrunk  with  trembling  from  a 
marriage  tiiat  might  fetter  hun  when 
brighter  days  arrived.  He  loved  her  too 
much  to  cast  her  off,  but  loved  her  too 
little  to  make  her  his  wife.  There  is 
not  one  fact  in  the  record  of  his  life 
wliich  is  more  painful  to  dwell  upon 
than  this ;  not  one  that  shows  the  in- 
nate weakness  of  his  character  in  a 
more  pitiable  light. 

The  stage,  so  much  despised  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  prosperity,  was  not 
now  thought  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  a  farce,  "Exchange  no  Robbery," 
for  which  he  received  ^60,  soon  sprang 
from  his  pen.  With  the  exception  of 
an  attempt  which  he  made  to  establish 
a  periodical,  called  The  Arcadian, 
and  which  lived  through  only  two 
numbers,  Hook  did  notmng  worthy  of 
special  mention  until  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper  in 
December,  1820. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  John 
Brill  was  called  into  existence  by  a 
royal  suggestion,  and  that  a  royal  nurse 
supplied    frmds  for  the  undertaking; 
but  these  statements,  although  far  from 
improbable,  have  never  risen  above  the 
rank  of  the  on  dit    The  object  of  the 
paper  was  to  crush  the  supporters  of 
Queen  Caroline,    the    Brandenbmrgh- 
House  party,  by  merciless  ridicule  and 
bitter  sarcasm.    Hook  was  editor,  and 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  task  with  an 
eagerness,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  his 
circumstances  and  hopes.   His  favoinite 
axiom  was,  "  that  in  every  family  there 
is  some  weak  point,  some  secret  cancer, 
the  lightest  touch  upon  which  is  tor- 
tine."    Upon  this  belief  he  acted,  and 
with  such  effect,  that  "  it  seemed,"  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  J  '*as  if  a  legion  of  sarcastic 
devils  had  brooded  in  synod  over  the 
elements  of  withering  derision."    The 
success  of  the  paper  was  without  pre- 
cedent.   Every  copy  of  the  first  num- 
ber was  sold  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
circulation    increased  week  by  week. 
The  adherents  of  the  Queen  were  in 
dismay,  their  opponents  were  in  rap- 
tures.  Extraoriiiary  pains  were  taken 


to  discover  the  writers,  but  all  in  vain. 
A  well-arranged  system  between  pub- 
lisher and  editor  effectually  prevented 
detection.  The  Queen's  death,  in  1821, 
fortunately  put  an  end  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  John  Bull.  Its  tone  changed, 
and  although  the  circulation  decreased, . 
yet  as  editor  and  part-proprietor,  the 
paper  yielded  Hook  for  some  time  a 
yearly  incoijpe  of  j£2000. 

The  alteration  in  his  prospects  con- 
sequent upon  the  success  of^the  John 
BuU  must  have  been  of  the  most  gra- 
tifying nature;  but  Hook  was  soon 
reminded  that  former  carelessness  had 
yet  to  be  atoned  for.  In  1828  he  was 
arrested  for  the  Mauritius  debt,  and 
his  effects  were  seized  by  the  Crown. 
Believing  that  his  efforts  in  the  John 
BuU  had  given  him  some  claim  to 
royal  favoiu*,  he  remained  for  nine 
months  in  a  dirty  sponging-house  in 
Shire  Lane,  in  almost  daily  expectation 
that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
claim  of  the  Colonial  Audit  Board  be 
discharged  by  frmds  from  the  privy 
purse.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  * 
his  health  be^nmg  to  suffer  by  con- 
finement, he  removed  to  more  commo- 
dious lodgings  in  Temple  Place,  within 
the  rules  of  the  Kinflrg  Bench  Prison. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  two  years  after 
his  arrest  that  he  was  finally  set  at 
liberty.  The  Audit  Board  then  settled 
their  claim  at  ^£12,000.  All  further 
proceedings  were  to  be  stayed,  but  it 
was  distinctly  announced  that  he  was 
to  be  still  held  liable  for  the  amoimt. 
Instead  of  making  any  attempt  to  pay 
even  a  portion  of  it — as  an  earnest  of 
his  desure — ^thoroughly  to  clear  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  Hook  still  clung 
to  the  belief  that  the  Crown  would  re- 
lease him  from  his  responsibility.  Had 
he  offered  to  pay  even  a  small  sum,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  worked  interest 
in  his  behalf.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  considerable  payment.  His  in- 
come was  large,  and  in  the  preceding 
year  it  had  been  increased  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  tales,  under  the 
title  of  **  Sayings  and  Doings,"  for 
which  he  received  ^750 ;  but  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  colonial  finance,  and  made  no  effort 
to  shake  off  the  bonds  of  debt  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  A  second  series 
of  the  "Sayings  and  Doings"  yielded 
their  author  ^1,000 ;  and  then,  in  1827, 
the  quiet  little  villa  at  Putney,  to  which 
he  had  removed  on  regaining  his  liberty, 
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WM  giyen  u^,  and  a  large  and  faahion- 
abl0  house  in  GlBveland  Row  engaged 
in  ita  stead.  In  18^0  he  produced  the 
third  series  of  his ''  8ayings  andPoings;" 
and  in  the  following  year  *'  Maxwell/' 
a  novd.  Wor  eaoh  of  these  works  he 
received  iBl,000,  Now  was  the  time, 
it  might  haya  been  thought,  for  Hook 
to  prove  that  early  expen^oe  had  not 
been  lost  upon  him ;  mat  p^t  reckless- 
ness had  taught  him  lessons  m  prudence ; 
but  his  mind  seemed  to  scorn  the  teach- 
ings it  had  ree^ved.  He  had  plunged 
into  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  gaiety. 
He  had  again  become  a  lion  of  fashion- 
able sociei^.  He  was  again  welcomed 
to  great  men's  houses.  He  was  again 
that  "  dear  Theodore,"  who  years  before 
had  sung  himself  into  the  hearts  of  the 
beauties  of  May  Fair,  ^Notwithstanding 
the  laigB  income  he  was  now  making, 
his  reckless  mode  of  Ufa  and  his  profuse 
expenditure  soon  began  to  make  senous 
inroads  upon  his  finances.  Salary  was 
anticipated;  money  borrowed  at  any 
rate  of  intenost ;  but  debts  accumulated 
with  fearful  rapidityi  and  alter  9trug- 
gling  on  until  1881,  th^  fashionable 
house  was  at  last  given  up,  and  surbur- 
ban  seclusion  once  more  sought 

The  necessity  now  for  working  hard 
with  the  pen,  in  order  to  batUe  against 
the  debts  which  attacked  him  on  eveiy 
aide,  stimulated  Hodc  to  great  exertion. 
He  was  not  an  indolent  man,  and  he 
now  first  hegan  to  show  it  In  1833 
he  produced  **  The  life  of  Sir  David 
Baird,"  in  two  laige  Bvo.  volumes.  In 
the  following  year  he  wrote  six  volumes : 
♦♦  The  Parson's  Daughter,"  three  vols., 
and  **  Love  and  Pride,"  thcee  vols.  In 
1886  appeared  "  Jack  Brag,"  in  three 
vols.  In  ihe  same  year  he  commenced 
editing  **  The  New  Monthly  Magazine," 
with  a  salary  of  ^400  a  year,  exclusive 
of  sums  to  be  paid  for  original  compo- 
sitions. In  the  pages  of  this  periodical 
*^  Gilbert  Quraey  "  appeared,  and  after- 
wards *<  Gum^  Married."  In  1889  he 
wrote  *<  Births,  Deaths,  and  Maniages," 
for  which  he  received  ^000 ;  although 
the  book  soaroelypaid  expenses.  But 
his  labours  were  nut  of  litue  use.  He 
woiked  hard,  and  reoeived  lai^ge  sums, 
but  they  were  almost  immediately 
squandered  away.  He  waa  still  to  be 
seen,  night  after  ni^t,  in  the  houses  of 
his  aristo^ratie  admirers,  amusing  the 
heartless  eirole  by  the  varied  and  ex- 
eellence  of  hia  amusing  powen^  and 
Daily  dawn  too  dtm  lound 


in  the  maddening  excitement  of  the 
gaming  table.  Such  a  fevered  life  could 
be  sustained  only  by  artificial  aid.  Pow- 
erful stimulants  were  resorted  to.  The 
r^nembrance  of  the  previous  night's 
losses  had  to  be  emiced  by  ardent 
spirits  in  the  morning.  Preparations 
wr  the  evening  demanded  a  renewal  of 
the  same  aasistanoe.  His  constitution, 
naturally  strong,  now  be^an  to  give  way. 
His  mental  energies  ielt  the  shock. 
Years  of  excitement  and  dissipation 
were  leaving  their  marks  upon  the  mind ; 
writing  their  tale  of  triiunph  upon  the 
tablets  of  the  brain,  and  crushing  the 
moral  and  material  man  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  pen  trembled  within  the 
shaking  hand.  The  ideas  that  might 
have  given  it  strength  and  firmness 
trembled  also.  Hook  wrote  but  little 
mwe.  In  1840  he  published  a  series 
of  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Precepts 
and  Iractice."  A  portion  of  "  Peregrine 
Bunco  "  followed.  He  projected  a  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  a 
life  of  his  friend,  the  comedian  Mat- 
thews, but  owing  to  some  misxmder- 
standing,  did  not  commence  the  former 
work,  and  finished  only  the  first  chapter 
of  the  latter.  He  was  rapidly  going 
down  the  hill  of  life,  and  becoming  un- 
fit for  any  mental  exertion.  <*  Ah,  I  see 
I  look  as  I  am,"  said  he,  at  a  feBhion- 
able  party  atBrompton,  while  surveying 
himself  in  a  mirror,  **  done  up  in  purse, 
in  mind,  and  in  body  too,  at  last'  He 
was  right  In  a  few  days  he  wa^  com- 
pelled to  take  to  his  bed,  and  on  the 
24th  August,  1841,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  Theodore  Hook,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  numbered 
ynm  the  dead.  He  was  biuied  in  the 
church-yard  of  Fulham. 

The  long  dormant  claim  of  the  Crown 
was  now  enforced,  and  all  the  personal 
property  which  Hook  had  left  was 
seised  and  sold.  His  children  and 
their  mother  were  not  sufiered  to  re- 
main in  want.  A  subscription  was  im- 
mediately raised,  and  although  but  few 
of  the  wit's  titled  firiends  contributed  to 
it  a  considerable  sum  was  obtained 
without  their  assistance.  To  the  ho- 
nour of  a  very  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  bishop,  not  un- 
known, and  not  without  this  detractor, 
it  jnay  be  meutioned,  that  he  was  the 
last  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  wit  and 
the  only  one  of  the  titled  {Mends  who 
did  not  desert  him.  Through  the  in- 
fluence 9S  this  bishop,  the  children  an^ 
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their  mother  received  the  proceeds  of  a 
subscription,  made  larger  by  tlie  bene- 
volent prelate  himself. 

Much  of  the  fame  which  Hook  gained 
in  his  lifetime  perished  with  him.    As 
a  brilliant  wit  and  wonderful  improvi- 
satore  he  was  probably  never  surpassed; 
but  a  large  amount  of  the  talent  he  dis- 
played was  of  that  nature  which  finds  a 
ready  recognition  from  contemporaries, 
but  which  another  generation  scarcely 
acknowledges.      His  dramatic  produc- 
tions,  those    precocious   evidences   of 
ability,  were  written  for  the  hour,  and 
with  the  hour  have  passed  away.    It  is 
in  his  novels,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  evidences  of  his  genius. 
Aud  here  we  think  contemporary  criti- 
cism has  judged  him  too  favourably. 
His  works,  thrown  off  hurriedly  without 
allowing  sufficient  time  to  restrain  that 
exuberance  jof   spirit  which   tempted 
him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance,  are, 
at  the  best,  but  sketches;  overlaid  in 
many  instances  with  a  profusion  of  co- 
louring, intended  to  oonceal  the  povertr 
of  the  original  design.     *'  Cousin  Wil- 
liam," and  *'  Martha,  the  Gipsy,"  con- 
tain  many    forcible  passages — ^but  a 
melo-dramatic  vein  runs   throughout, 
which  mars,  by  its  imreality,  mucn  that 
is  otherwise  genuine.    He  had  a  low 
idea  of  the  place  and  position  of  an  au- 
thor, and  seems  never  to  have  dreamt 
of  teaching  anything  high  or  moral,  or, 
indeed,  of  anything  else,  than  mere  fila- 
gree sketches  of  fashionable  and,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  vicious  life.    Probably  the 
novel  of  '"Maxwell"  is  his  best  and 
most  even    production,  although   by 
no  means  the  brightest  or  most  start- 
ling.    What  he  did,  with  one  excep- 
tion, "  The  life  of  Kelly,"  was  done 
for  money,  and   money  was  his  re- 
ward. After  serving  great  men,  without 
any  conscientious  scruples  about  the 
dirty  work  he  did,  when  that  work  was 
done,  he  got  deservedly  neglected.    He 
was  admired  and  invited  to  amuse,  and 
with  the   amusement  the  connection 
ceased. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Hook,  the 
reader  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
lesson  and  the  moral  which  it  teaches, 
that  the  most  brilliant  talents  and  suc- 
cess are  often  but  meteors  which  aUure 
those  who  too  eagerly  follow  them,  to 
destructicMi.  The  flattering  notice  of  a 
prince  rendered  his  home  but  dull  in 
comparison  to  the  society  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, Rad  these  x^m^im  merely 


to  amuse  them,  never  for  a  moment 
regarding  him  as  an  equal.  Yet  he 
strove  hard  for  his  position,  and  ren- 
dered the  most  essential  services  to  his 
party.  His  early  success  in  obtaining 
a  sinecure  place,  which  he  iprobably 
once  looked  upon  as  the  most  fortunate 
circumstanoe  in  the  world,  turned  out 
to  be  the  very  rock  upon  which  he 
split, — the  very  fact  of  his  living  with 
a  government  debt  hanging,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  continually  over 
his  head,  served  but  to  make  him  the 
more  careless  and  the  more  inconsider- 
ate. He  had  also  a  moral  wrons  at  his 
back,  and  no  man  prospers  wiw  that. 
Each  chUd  that  was  born  to  him  he 
injured,  for  he  marked  it  with  the 
stigma  of  illegitimacy.  The  lady  whom 
he  Hved  with  as  his  wife,  seduced  by 
himself,  had  with  him  as  her  portion 
a  continual  shame,  and  must  have  sat 
at  the  head  of  his  table  with  a  heart 
oppressed  with  the  most  painAil  feel- 
ings. Yet  through  this  Hook  lived  on, 
the  professed  diner-out,  the  man  who 
pleased  all,  without  whom  a  dinner 
party  was  not  complete,  for  invitations 
were  expressly  given  "to  meet  Mr. 
Hook."  It  is  this  part  of  his  life  which  . 
is  the  most  painful ;  these  are  the  facts, 
which  make  not  only  the  moralist  but 
the  man,  judge  him  as  a  coward,  and 
condemn  nim  as  a  knave.  His  life  is 
indeed  a  sad  one,  but  he  had  nursed  the 
scorpions  which  stung  him,  and  he^ 
alas  1  was  not  the  only  one  to  suffer. 

In  his  humour  broad  farce  prepon- 
derates. We  are  rarely  taken  out  of 
sight  of  the  foot-lights.  His  best  scenes 
savour  of  tlie  stage :  and  we  almost  un- 
consciously invest  his  characters  with 
the  peculiarities  of  a  Listen  or  Mathews, 
as  being  essential  to  the  complete  reali- 
ization  of  the  author's  conception,  and 
thus  one  of  his  best  characters,  ^ullf, 
in  "  Gilbert  Gumey,"  becomes  far  more 
amusing  when  we  know  all  about  old 
Mr.  H31,  who  sat  for  the  portrait 
There  is  a  dash,  a  hastiness  about 
Hook's  novels— an  evident  want  of 
concentrated  thought  and  cnrstematic 
arrangement,  which,  redeemed  as  it  is 
by  ninch  spirited  wit,  and  by  many 
highly  wrought  scenes  of  passion,  leaves 
an  impeiiect  impression  upoi^  the  mind. 
The  constant  excitement  in  which  he. 
lived  breathed  its  spirit  into  his  pages, 
but  the  flush  which  it  cave  them  was 
not,  we  fear,  the  sign  of  nfe,  but  rather 
of  ciui^k  ^9j, 
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At  a  time  when  the  relations  between 
England  and  Amerioa  are  looked  at 
with  interest,  and  when  that  vast  and 
increasing  country  is  regarded  as  our 
natursd  afly,  in  the  event  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  despotic  powers  against  us, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  death  of 
one  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  and  of 
one  who  was  brought  immediately  into 
contact  with  our  government  in  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  should  be  looked  at  with  in- 
terest, and  the  events  of  his  life  should 
be  inquired  after  with  some  curiosity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  his  loss  was  felt  as  national. 
The  whole  of  the  press  teemed  with 
memorials  and  reviews  of  his  life ;  and 
what  was  more  honomrable  to  him,  even 
those  most  opposed  to  him  politically, 
— and  America  it  must  be  remembered 
is  a  country  wherein  party  spirit  runs 
high, — ^were  the  first  to  ofifer  their  tes- 
timony to  his  talent,  his  integrity,  and 
his  thorough  political  honesty. 

A  man  who  could  so  interest  a  vast 
country,  so  pervade  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  men,  must  needs  be  remarkable ; 
and  such  indeed  was  Daniel  Webster. 
In  tracing  his  life,  we  shall  find  how 
unvarying  an  accompaniment  is  success 
to  industnr  and  determination,  and  we 
shall  read  some  useful  lessons,  in  the 
histoiT  of  one  who  commenced  life  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  rose  to  Secretary  of 
state,  to  our  own  too  exclusive  and  aris- 
tocratic government. 

One  of  the  very  fii*8t  settlers  in  New 
Hampshire  was  Thomas  Webster,  who 
had  himself  come  originally  from  Sco^ 
land,  and  whose  character,  earnest,  stem 
and  unbending,  seems  to  have  fallen  upon 
his  descendants.  From  this  same  Tho- 
mas proceeded  in  the  direct  male  line, 
Ebenezer  Webster,  an  old  revolutionary 
soldier,  serving  as  a  captain  under  Ma- 
jor-General  Henk,  and  who  finalljr  died 
whilst  performing  the  duties  of  the  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  New 
Hampshire ;  leaving  by  his  second  wife, 
Abigail  Eastman,  a  lady  of  a  Welsh 
family,  five  children,  tm*ee  daughters 
and  two  boys,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  younger  of  these,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1782,  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, Merrimac   county,  New  Hamp- 


shire. In  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
1840,  at  Saratoga,  Mr.  Webster  himself 
alluded,  with  evident  yride,  to  his  birth- 
place, a  very  humble  larm-house,  and  to 
the  lowly  condition  of  his  family  at  the 
time: 

"  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom 
in  a  log  cabin ;  but  my  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log  cabin 
raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  as  that, 
when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude 
chimney,  and  curled  over  the  frozen 
hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of 
a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist  I 
make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carnr  my 
children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  nara- 
ships  endured  by  the  generations  which 
have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell 
on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred 
ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touch- 
ing narratives  and  incidents  which 
mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primi- 
tive family  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that 
none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
living ;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it, 
or  if  1  *ever  fail  in  affectionate  venera- 
tion for  him  who  reared  it,  and  defended 
it  against  savage  violence  and  de'stmo- 
tion,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues 
beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire 
and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolution- 
ary war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country, 
and  to  raise  his  chUdren  to  a  better 
condition  than  his  own,  may  my  name, 
and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be  blotted 
for  ever  from  the  memory  of  mankind."* 

His  earlier  youth  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  spent  under  the  guidance 
of  his  mother,  who,  on  account  of  his 
weakness,  herself  superintended  his 
education  at  that  period.  His  father, 
like  many  other  American  gentlemen, 
turned,  it  would  appear,  every  possible 
source  of  income  to  account,  being  him- 
self but  a  poor  man :  a  fact,  which  made 
him  also  take  out  his  son  to  help  him 
in  his  business,  when  he  should  have 
been  at  school.  But  by  this  Webster 
lost  little,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  testi^: 

"  Near  his  birthplace  and  in  the  bed 
of  a  little  brook  are  the  remains  of  an 


*  Webster's  Speeches,  6yo1s.  Boston, 
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old  mill  which  once  stood  in  a  dark 
glen,  and  was  then  surrounded  hj  a 
majestic  forest  which  covered  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  mill  was  a  source  of 
income  to  Ebenezer  Webster,  and  he 
kept  it  in  operation.  To  that  mill, 
Daniel,  though  a  small  boy,  went  daily 
to  assist  his  father  in  sawing  boards. 
He  was  apt  in  learning  anything  use- 
ful, and  soon  became  so  expert  in  doing 
everything  required,  that  his  services, 
as  an  assistant,  were  valuable.  But 
his  time  was  not  mispent  or  misapplied. 
After  setting  the  saw  and  *  hoisting  the 
gate,'  and  while  the  saw  was  passing 
trough  the  log  from  end  to  end,  which 
occupied  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for 
each  board,  Daniel  was  usually  seen 
reading  attentively  the  books  m  the 
way  of  history  and  biography  which  he 
was  permitted  to  take  from  tne  house. 

"There,  in  that  old  saw-mill,  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  noise  which  such  a  mill  makes, 
and  this,  too,  without  materially  ne^- 
lectiug  his  task,  he  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  most  remarkable  events 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  history,  and  with 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
olden  time.  He  has  never  forgotten 
what  he  read  there.  So  tenacious  is 
his  memory,  that  it  is  said  by  those  who 
know,  he  could  recite  long  passages  from, 
and  state  with  accuracy  the  contents  of, 
pages  in  the  old  books  which  he  read 
there  and  had  scarcely  looked  at  since."* 
Even  at  so  early  an  age,  there  seemed 
with  the  future  statesman,  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  life,  and, 
what  seems  stranger  possibly  to  us  than 
to  his  own  countrymen,  where  boyish 
foresight  is  not  imcommon,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  ways  by  which  that 
life  was  to  be  made  rich,  honourable,  and 
successful ;  for  he  himself  has  told  us, 
that  when  a  mere  boy,  the  motto  which 
prompted  all  his  conduct  was :  **  Since 
I  know  nothing^  and  have  nothing,  I 
ffiwt  learn  and  earn.'' 

His  education  was,  it  would  seem, 
the  average  education  of  an  American 
citizen,  the  difference  consisting,  as  it 
in  truth  does  with  most  of  us,  in  the  use 
made  of  the  time  occupied  in  education. 
After  bemg  imder  various  masters,  of 
whom  perhaps  the  most  known  was 
Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  he  went  to 
college.    Of  the  puerile  and  intensely 


*  Personal  Memorials  of  Daniel  Webster. 


duU  stories  told  of  him  at  this  period 
in  the  "  Personal  Memorials,"  published 
at  Philadelphia,  we  relate  nothing,  the 
book  having  nothing  curious  about  it 
but  its  benighting  dulness. 

In  1797  the  future  statesman  entered 
Dartmouth  College  as  a  freshman. 
The  students  of  that  day  were  very 
different  from  the  smart  and  daudified 
youths  of  our  time.  Daniel  set  out  in 
a  suit  entirely  of  domestic  manufacture, 
mounted  upon  the  least  valuable  of  his 
father's  horses,  the  one  which  could 
best  be  spared  from  the  farm,  and  the 
whole  or  his  wardrobe  and  library  de- 
posited in  two  saddle-bags.  Through 
rain  and  storm  the  student  proceeded 
on  his  slow-paced  naff,  unmindfiil  of 
the  weather,  oeing  obliged  to  join  at 
the  coromencement  of  term,  and  ar- 
rived at  last  in  a  very  piteous  condition. 
He  joined  his  class  the  next  day,  and 
at  once  took  his  position,  as  a  first-rate 
man,  a  position  which  he  has  since 
held  in  the  intellectual  world. 

He  went  through  college  in  a  man- 
ner creditable  to  mmself,  and  gratifying 
to  his  friends.  He  graduated  in  1801, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  additional  honour  of  the 
Valedictory;  but  this  honour  was  be- 
stowed upon  some  other,  less  distin- 
guished in  after  life  than  his  less  for- 
tunate rival.  He  received,  however, 
a  diploma,  which  **  common-place  com- 
pliment," to  quote  from  one  who  knew 
him  well,  only  displeased  him.  This 
authority  indeed  adds  a  story  of  his 
assembling  his  class-mates  on  the 
college  green,  and  tearing  up  the  hono- 
rary document  with  the  exclamation, 
"My  industry  may  make  me  a  great 
man,  but  this  miserable  parchment 
cannot ;"  an  act  which,  if  true,  redounds 
by  the  way,  very  little  to  his  credit. 

On  his  return  from  college,  his  lead- 
ing wish  seems  to  have  been  that  his 
brother  Ezekiel  (a  great  love  appears 
ever  to  have  subsisted  between  the  bro- 
thers) should  have  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
legiate education  as  well  as  himself. 
But  his  father's  circumstances  were  too 
poor  to  admit  of  this ;  and  to  accom- 
plish it,  Daniel  accepted  the  situation 
of  schoolmaster,  with  tte  determination 
of  devoting  part  of  his  earnings  towards 
the  expenses  of  his  brother's  education. 

The  place  where  Mr.  Webster  spent 
the  most  of  his  time  as  a  schoolmaster 
was  Freyburg,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
He  had  been  invited  thither  by  a  Mend 
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of  his  father,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  family.  His 
school  was  quite  large,  and  his  salary 
350  dollars,  to  which  he  added  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  devoting  his  evenings 
to  copying  deeds  in  the  office  of  the 
county  recorder,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  deed.  He  also  found  time  during 
this  period  to  go  through  with  his  first 
readmg  of  Blaokstone's  Commentaries, 
and  other  substantial  works,  which  have 
been  so  good  a  foundation  to  his  after 
fame.  At  the  drudgery  of  engrossing 
he  laboured  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
and  there  now  exist  in  his  hand- 
writing two  larflfe  folios  as  proofs  of  his 
labours  and  industry.  By  economy  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was  enabled 
to  pay  100  dollars  to  support  his  brother 
at  college.  To  add  to  this,  Ezekiel 
taught  an  evening  school  for  sailors  at 
Boston  as  well  as  a  private  school. 

In  the  year  1805,  and  of  course  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Webster  was  tendered  the  vacant  clerk- 
ship of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for 
the  countvof  Hillsborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  father  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  coiu*t,  and  the  appointment  had 
been  bestowed  upon  nis  son  by  his 
colleagues  as  a  token  of  personal 
regard.  The  office  was  worth  some 
1500  dollars,  which  in  Ihose  days  and 
that  section  of  country,  was  equal  to 
the  salary  of  secretary  of  state  of  the 
present  day. 

That  son  was  then  a  student  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gore,  in  Boston.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  with  sensations  of  glad- 
ness that  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. With  a  throbbing  heart  he 
annoimced  the  tidings  to  his  legal  coun- 
sellor and  Mend,  and  to  his  utter  aston- 
ishment that  far-seeing  and  sagacious 
man  expressed  his  utter  disapprobation 
of  the  proposed  change  in  ^s  ptursuits. 
"  But  my  father  is  poor,  and  I  wish  to 
make  him  comfortable  in  his  old  age," 
replied  the  student. 

"That  may  all  be,"  continued  Mr. 
Gore,  "  but  you  should  think  of  the  fu- 
ture more  than  of  the  present.  Become 
once  a  clerk  and  you  will  always  be  a 
clerk,  with  no  prospect  of  attaining  a 
higher  position.  Go  on  and  finish  your 
leg9l  studies;  you  are  indeed  poor,  but 
there  are  greater  evils  tlian  poverty; 
live  on  no  man's  favour;  what  hread 
you  do  eat,  let  it  be  the  bread  of  in- 
dependence; pursue  your  profession; 
make  yourself  useful  to  the  world  and 


formidable  to  your  enemies,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  student  listened  attentively  to 
these  sound  arguments,  and  had  the 
good  sense  to  appreciate  them.  His 
determination  was  immediately  made; 
and  now  came  the  dreaded  business  of 
advising  his  father  as  to  his  intended 
course.  He  at  once  sought  him  and 
finding  him  alone  spoke  gaily  about  the 
office;  expressed  his  great  obli^on 
to  their  honours,  and  his  intention  to 
write  them  a  most  respectful  letter:  if 
he  could  have  consented  to  record  any- 
body's judgments,  he  should  have  been 
Sroud  to  have  recorded  their  honours', 
;o.,  &o.  He  proceeded  in  this  strain 
till  his  father  exhibited  signs  of  amaze- 
ment, it  having  occurred  to  him,  finally, 
that  his  son  might  all  the  while  be 
serious.  "Do  you  intend  to  decline 
this  office  ?"  he  said  at  length.  "  Most 
certainly,"  replied  his  son.  "I  cannot 
think  of  doing  otherwise.  I  mean  to 
use  my  tongue  in  the  courts,  not  my 
pen ;  to  be  an  actor,  not  a  registrar  of 
other  men's  actions." 

"  For  a  moment  Judge  Webster  seemed 
angry.  He  rocked  his  chair  slightly,  a 
flash  went  over  his  eye,  softened  by 
age,  but  even  then  black  as  jet,  but  it 
soon  disappeared,  and  his  countenance 
regained  its  usuid  serenity.  *  Well,  my 
son,'  said  Judge  Webster  finally,  *  youi 
mother  always  said  that  you  would 
come  to  something  or  nothing,  become 
a  somebody  or  a  nobody ;  it  is  now  settled 
that  you  ai-e  to  be  a  nobody.'  In  a  fe^ 
days  the  student  returned  to  BostOT, 
and  the  subject  was  never  afterwards 
mentioned  in  the  family."* 

Not  long  after  this,  and  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  to  a  European  nund, 
who  do  not  consider  how  rapidly  things 
are  carried  forward  in  a  new  country 
like  America,  we  find  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cumulating sufficient  money  fi*oni  his 
legal  practice  to  pay  the  aebta  of  his 
father;  and  after  another  short  interval 
we  find  >^iTn  in  possession  of  a  l&i'o^ 
practice  at  Portsmouth,  "doing  the 
heaviest  law  business  of  any  man  in 
New  Hampshire,"  retained  m  all  the 
important  causes,  and  but  seldom  ap- 
pearing as  a  junior  counsel.  His  powers 
as  an  advocate  were  at  once  concedea ; 
but  his  manners  at  the  bar  were  hy 
some  thought  to  be  a  little  too  severe 
and  sharp,  but  there  was  no  question 
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as  to  his  popularity  and  as  to  his  ftbi- 
lity.  "The  South,"  said  a  contempo- 
rary of  him,  "  has  not  his  superior,  nor 
the  North  his  equal."  In  March,  1805, 
Mr.  Wehster  was  admitted  to  practise 
in  the  Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleds; 
in  May,  1807,  he  was  attorney  and 
counsel  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  1808,  he  married  Miss 
Grace  Fletcher,  daughter  of  a  New 
Hampshire  clergyman,  and  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  Grace,  Fletcher, 
Julia  and  Edward ;  only  one  of  these 
survives  him,  Fletcher,  a  naval  officer. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching 
when  Webster  was  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  a  larger  sphere  than  that  of  ft 
barrister,   howeter   well   kncfwn,  and 
however  large  his  fees,  arid  these  latter 
were  very  heavy;  he  had,  in  fa6t,  be- 
come so  much  sou^t  after  that  his 
assistance  was  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  his  power  of  oratory  was  so  well 
acknowledged  that  counsel  dreaded  io 
have  him  against  them. 
,    At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  May  181&,  h6 
took  his  seat  as  representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  soon  disfinguished  himself 
At  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  left 
his  residence  in  Portsmouth,  and  estab- 
hshed  himself  in  Boston.    Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1822,  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  determined  to  be  represented 
by  one  who  should  reflect  a  credit  on 
their  city,  and  they  so  strongly  Urged 
this  upon  Webster  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  put  in  nomination,  and  was 
elected,  after  being  absent  from  the 
National  Legislature  for  a  term  of  six 
years.    In  1823,  he  delivered  perhaps 
the  most  powerftrl  speech  he  had  yet 
made,  in  a  |rroposition  looking  to  an 
early  recognition  of  Greek  independ- 
ence.   A  part  of  this  speech,  which  we 
shall  quote,  will  let  the  reader  partly 
into  the  secret  of  Websteir's  Success  in 
oraitory.    He  calls  io  men's  minds  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  country  of  Plato 
and  Alcibiadcs,  of  Xenophon  and  Prax- 
iteles, of  Poetry  and  Art,  arid'  connects 
this  reverential  regard  with  the  present 
lite  and  feelings  of  his  audience  by  the 
lamiliar  illustration  cf  the  interior  of 
the  house  in  which  they  sat,  the  hot^se 
01  representatives,  trhich  is  of  exceeding 
heauly,  a  beauty  which,  as  he  said,  it 
owes  to  the  arts  of  Greece.    He  wishes* 
praise  a  sympafthy   with  a  people 
p^gglinff  for  freedom,  and  he  does  so 
oy  pointing  to  the   polished    marble 
coiumn  which  their  forefatheris  taught 


lis  to  raise,  iii  our  endebvours  to  imitftte 
the  magnifldent  structures  which  ihi&y 
have  len  ils. 

"  A  spot,"  he  said, "  so  distinguished, 
1^0  odnnected  vrith  interesting  memoriats 
Its  Greece^  mfty  natutally  (Hheate  soin^ 
warm^  and  enthusiasm.  ...  We 
must,  indeed,  fly  beyond  ihd  civilised 
world,  we  must  pBss  the  dominion  of 
law  and  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
we  must  more  especially  withdraw  our- 
selves from  this  plaee^  and  the  scenes 
and  olrjects  which  here  Stirroimd  tis,  if 
we  would  septtrate  ourselred  entirely 
from  the  influence  of  all  tbose  memorials 
which  anMent  Greece  has  trailSmitted 
for  the  ddmiralion  aiid  benefit  of  m^ 
kind.  This  free  form  of  govemmctaii 
this  popular  assembly,  tne  oommoii 
council  held  for  the  common  gooclj 
where  hav^we  contemplated  its  earliest 
models?  This  practice  of  free  debhfB 
and  public  discussion,  the  ootitest  6f 
mind" with  inind,  and  that  popular  Sld- 
quence,  which,  if  it  were  now  hel^  on  A 
subject  like  this,  would  mcrre  the  stones 
of  the  capitol— Whose  was  th^  language 
in  which  sll  th^s©  were  first  exhibited? 
£ten  the  edd&ce  in  which  we  now  sts- 
semble,  these  pto]portioned  columns, 
this  omftmenied  architecture,  all  Re- 
mind us  that  Greece  hSi8^  existed,  and 
that  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  ttfe 
her  debtors/'  Not  contented,  however, 
with  an  illustration,  at  once  so  bettu- 
tifrd  and  so  appropriate,  the  orator, 
warming  as  he  proceeded,  showed  his 
audience  that  tne  Greeks  claimed  a 
sympathy  above  even  that  of  a  grateful 
pupa  to  its  teachers,  the  sympathy  of  one 
Ohristiannation  to  another.  "The  Greeks 
address  tiie  civilized  world  with  a  pa- 
thos not  easjr  to  be  resisted,  ^ey  ihvoks 
ottr  iiavour  try  more  moting  eon^def  a* 
tions  than  etct  well  bekmg  t6  the  eon- 
dMmi  of  any  otherpeopl^.  they  stft^ 
iheir  arms  to  the  (mHitiaii  communiti^ 
of  the  earth,  beseecadn^  them,  by  a  ge- 
nerous reOoHeetion  of  th^  ancestors, 
by  ikb  consideratioii  of  their  owit  deso- 
lated and  ruined  cities  and  tilli^es,  by 
their  wites  Sand  children  sold  &to  stn. 
accui'sed  slactery,  by  their  own  bhwd 
which  they  seem  wHKiig  to  pen*  otat 
like  water",  by  the  ^fnatHim  &ith,  find 
in  that  Nd^xM^  Which  United  all  CMS- 
tians,  that  theiy  woidd  extend  ter  thein 
at  least  some  to^eix  of  dompassionate 
regard." 

The  American  Press  circulated  this 
I  powerfel  speech—part  of  i/hi^,  by  the 
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way,  might  well  have  been  applied  to 
certain  wives  and  children  sold  in  sla- 
very in  their  own  free  land — ^throughout 
their  vast  continent,  and  in  the  glow 
of  admiration  excited  by  it  Webster 
was  said  to  equal  Burke,  and  superior 
to  Chatham.  In  the  same  year  he  con- 
sistendv  favoured  the  acknowledgment 
of  South  American  independence ;  and 
in  1824  made  what  is  called  his  great 
Pree-trade  speech,  which  was  deemed 
the  ablest  ever  delivered  on  the  subject. 

In  the  same  year,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  put  forward  by  the  New 
Englanders  for  President.  To  this 
election  Webster,  although  it  was 
known  that  he  was  no  admirer  of  Mr. 
Adams,  gave  his  unflinching  support, 
from  the  belief  that  Mr.  Adams  would 
do  well  for  the  country.  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  John  Bandolph  were  tellers 
on  the  occasion,  and  Quincy  Adams 
was  elected  by  the  vote  of  thirteen 
States  to  eleven;  Webster  became  one 
of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Adams  and  Clav.  In  1826 
he  was  chosen  a  Senator  ot  the  United 
States,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
House.  Towards  the  close  of  1827  his 
first  wife  died,  whilst  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  The  next  year,  1828,  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  defeat  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  accession  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidencv. 

During  the  session  of  1829-30,  oc- 
curred the  memorable  debate  on  Footers 
resolution  respecting  the  Public  Lands, 
wherein  Mr.  Webster,  in  replying  to 
Colonel  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  vin- 
dicated his  right  to  rank  first  among 
living  debaters.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  of  his  great  and  lesser 
speech  on  that  occasion,  that  they 
rescued  the  Federal  Constitution  from 
a  construction  fast  becoming  popular, 
which,  once  established  as  correct, 
must  have  proved  its  destruction.  The 
constitutional  right  of  any  State  of  the 
Union  to  nullity  an  act  of  Congress, 
whether  by  its  ordinary  legislature,  or 
by  a  convention  specially  called,  once 
admitted  as  le^al,  would  strip  the  fede- 
ral authority  of  aU- just  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  government,  and  throw  us 
back  upon  the  inef&ciency  and  semi- 
anarchy  of  the  old  Continental  Confe- 
deration. Yet  that  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation, so  frankly  propounded  and  ably 
defended  by  Colonel  Hayne,  in  a  de- 
bate with  Webster,  claimed,  with  much 


plausibility  to  be  based  upon,  and 
clearly  deducible  from,  the  Yirginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and 
1799,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
drafted  respectively  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  repeatedly  reaffirmed  as 
containing  the  democratic  creed  re- 
specting the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  their  rightful  Hmita- 
tions.  Mr.  Webster  inexorably  de- 
monstrated the  incompatibility  of  this 
doctrine  with  any  real  power  or  force 
in  the  federal  government,  and,  admit- 
ting fully  the  right  of  revolution  as 
superior  to  all  governments,  showed 
that  a  state  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union  and  assume  to  nullify  acts  of 
Congress  upheld  by  the  supreme  court; 
that  the  contrarv  assum]}tion  was  con- 
demned by  the  Constitution  itself^  and 
utterly  at  war  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  safety.  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches  arrested  the  Jackson  party  on 
the  blink  of  committing  itself  irretriev- 
ably to  the  doctrine  of  nullification— a 
committal  which  would  have  proved  an 
act  of  suicide. 

In  the  Senate  he  also  advocated  the 
recharter  of  the  second  United  States 
Bank,  opposing  the  re-election  of  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  and  supporting  Mr. 
Clay  in  opposition  to  him ;  vigorously 
opposing  nullification  when  attempted 
to  be  put  in  practice  in  1833 ;  opposing 
the  tariff  compromise  of  that  year,  the 
removal  of  deposits,  &c.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  1836,  but 
received  the  12  votes  of  Massachusetts 
only.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  some 
weeks  spent  on  the  Continent,  he 
passed  his  time  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  our  statesmen,  and  by 
all  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
civility. 

He  continued  in  the  senate  warmly 
advocating  General  Harrison's  election, 
and  upon  that  eveut  taking  place  was 
called  to  fill  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State,  or  head  of  the  Cabinet.  This 
he  continued  to  fiU  after  Harrison's 
lamented  and  uiitimely  death,  and  re- 
mained in  it  till  1843.  During  his 
administration  the  relations  of  England 
and  America  seemed  likely  to  become 
embroiled  through  a  disputed  line  of 
boundary.  This  dispute  was  known 
here  as  the  Oregon  questi<m.  Or^n 
extends  from  42  deg.  to  54  deg.  4  min. 
north  lat,  and  from  the  Rocl^  Moun- 
tain9  to  the  Paci&Q  Ocean.    The  teni* 
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toiT,  vast  and  valuable  from  its  products 
ana  furs,  north  of  the  Columbia  Biyer, 
and  south  of  the  parallel  of  40  deg.  N. 
lat,  is  that  which  was  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  first  ne- 
gotiation that  took  place  about  this 
much-disputed  territory  was  in  1844, 
when  the  discussion  was  left  open. 
America,  it  would  seem,  claimed  more 
than  that  for  which  her  claim  was  yalid. 
In  1818  a  convention  was  made  which 
threw  open  for  a  term  of  ten  years  the 
debateable  land  to  the  subjects  of  both 
nations;  America,  on  tms,  tried  to 
populate  the  territory  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  make  her  claim  na- 
tional. In  1826  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  proposed  that  a  boimdanr 
line  should  be  drawn  along  the  49tn 
parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Bocbr 
Mountains  to  the  north  eastern  branch 
of  the  Columbia  Siver.  America  re- 
fused to  agree  to  this,  and  made  a  pro- 
posal by  which  Britain  would  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  Columbia  Biver,  the 
navigation  of  which  was  indispensable 
to  her  commerce.  This  was  rejected. 
In  1627  the  convention  was  renewed 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  claims  of 
America  seem  to  have  grown  larger  and 
advanced  with  time.  In  1827  the  claim 
advanced  to  the  49th  deg.  N.;  and  in 
1843  the  President  enlarged  his  claim 
again,  on  this  occasion  embracing  the 
whole  territory  up  to  the  54th parallel; 
the  cry  being  throughout  the  States, 
"  all  or  none."  In  England  some  were 
for  calling  in  the  sword  for  arbitration, 
but,  fortunately,  in  Lord  Ashburton 
and  in  Daniel  Webster  more  efficient 
arhitratorswerefoimd.  America,  under 
her  wise  and  conciliatory  adviser,  with- 
^w  her  exorbitant  claims  without 
losing  her  honour,  and  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1846,  it  was  finally  settled  by 
convention  that  the  boundary  should 
he  continued  westwards  along  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  America  from  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  and  thence  south  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and 
the  Fuca  Strait  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Before  this,  which  was  to  us  in 
England  the  most  noticeable  action  of 
^8  life,  during  Webster^s  administration 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Ashburton, 
Minister  Extraordinary  of  Great  Bri- 
tam  at  Washington,  had  settled  the 
eastern  boundaries  of    Maine,   New 


Brunswick,  and  Canada.  The  treaty 
being  signed  in  1842,  and  terminating 
a  dispute  which,  through  a  Mr.  Macleod 
setting  fire  to  an  American  vessel,  had 
threatened  the  worst  consequences  to 
the  two  nations.  On  March  the  7th, 
1850,  while  the  country  and  congress 
were  agitated  by  questions  connected 
with  the  organization  of  territories  re- 
cently ac^unred  from  Mexico,  and  the 
proposed  mterdiction  of  slavery  therein, 
Mr.  Webster  made  a  yery  eloquent 
speech,  taking  stand  in  favour  of  a  com- 
promise respecting  the  territories  and 
against  any  act  or  proviso  by  conoress 
amiing  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom. 
He  argued  that  such  an  act  was  wholly 
uncalled-for ;  that  the  law  of  God  had 
interdicted  slavery  therein,  and  needed 
no  re-enactment  oy  man.  Previously 
to  this  he  had  been  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  war  on  the  principle  that  the 
acquisition  of  so  vast  a  territory  would 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
United  States.  When  he  found  that  he 
was  in  the  minority  in  regard  to  the 
invasion,  he  did  not  withhold  his  sup- 
port from  the  government  in  yoting 
sufficient  supplies,  thinking  that  the 
war,  if  carried  on  at  all,  should  be  car- 
ried on  efficiently.  In  American  par- 
lance, Mr.  Webster  "invested  a  son"  in 
this  war,  who  was  appointed  Miy  or  in  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers ; 
but  the  fatigue,  coupled  with  the  ener- 
vating and  distressmg  climate,  proved 
fatal  to  the  promising  young  officer. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Fill- 
more, Mr.  Webster  again  became  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  At  the  Baltimore 
convention,  to  elect  in  the  room  of  Fill- 
more, he  was  nominated  to  the  Presi- 
dency, but  the  delegates  gave  him  but 
33  out  of  293  votes.  This,  and  it  is 
said  having  personally  to  congratulate 
the  resident  elect,  killed  the  ambitious 
man.  It  became  evident  that  his 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  him- 
self was  aware  of  this,  and  had.  the  male 
members  of  his  fEUOiily  and  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  Fletcher  Webster,  sent  for. 
He  desired  them  to  remain  near  his 
room,  and  more  than  once  eiyoined  on 
those  present,  who  were  not  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  not  to  leave  Marshfield 
tall  his  death  had  taken  place.  Re- 
assured by  all  that  his  eveir  wish  would 
be  religiously  regarded,  he  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  physicians,  mak- 
;  ing  minute  inquiries  as  to  his  own  coi|- 
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dition,  and  the  probable  termination  of 
his  life.  Conversing  with  great  exact- 
ness, he  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  be  able 
to  mark  to  himself  the  final  period  of 
his  dissolution.  He  was  answered  that 
it  might  occur  in  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  but  that  the  time  could  not  be 
definitely  calculated.  "  Then,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "I  suppose  I  must  lie  here 
quietly  till  it  comes."  The  retching 
and  vomiting  now  recurred  again.  Dr. 
JeffHes  offered  to  Mr.  Webster  some- 
thing which  he  hoped  might  give  him 
ease.  "Somethingmore,  Doctor— more; 
I  want  restoration."  Speakhig  td  an 
old  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Harvey,  he  said, 
"  I  am  not  $o  sick,  Harvey,  but  I  know 
you,  and  love  you,  and  call  down 
heaven's  blessing  upon  you  and  yours. 
Harvey,  don't  leave  me  till  I  am  dead— 
don't  leave  Marshfield  till  I  am  a  dead 
man."  Then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
he  said:  "On  the  24th  of  October,  all 
that  is  mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will 
be  no  more."  He  now  prayed  in  his 
natural,  usual  voice — strong,  fall,  and 
dear— ending  with  **  Heavenly  Father, 
forgive  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to  thy- 
self, through  Christ  Jesus.* 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Warren  arrived  from  Boston  to  relieve 
Dr.  Jef&ies,  as  the  immediate  medical 
attendant  Shortly  after,  he  conversed 
with  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  said  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  him  than  to  administer 
occasionally  a  sedative  potion.  •*  Then," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "I  am  to  be  here 
patiently  till  the  end.  If  it  be  so,  may 
It  come  soon !" 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  he 
repeated  somewhat  distinctly  the  words, 
"Poet,  poetry.  Gray,  Gray."  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster  repeiated  the  first  line 
of  the  elegy:  "The  curfew  tolls  the 
knell  of  partinj?  day."  "  That's  it,  that's 
it,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  book  was 
brought  and  some  stanzas  read  to  him, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure. 
From  twelve  o'clock  till  two,  there  was 
much  restlessness,  but  not  much  suffer- 
ing. The  physicians  were  quite  confi- 
dent that  there  was  no  actusd  pain.  A 
faintness  occurred,  which  led  hira  to 
think  that  his  death  was  at  hand.  While 
in  this  condition,  some  expressions  fell 
from  him  indicating  the  hope  that  his 
mind  would  remain  to  him  completehr 
until  the  last  He  spoke  of  the  dlffl- 
culty  of  the  process  of  dying,  when  Dr. 
Jeffries  repeated  the  verse :  "  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shalow 


of  death,  I  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me." 

Mr.  Webster  said  immediately :  "The 
fact,  the  fact  That  is  what  I  want: 
Thy  rod.    Thy   rod— Thy  staff.  Thy 

A  lethargy  followed,  from  which  he 
soon  after  aroused,  his  countenance 
animated,  and  his  eye  fiashing  with  its 
usual  brilliancy.  He  exclaimed,  "I 
still  live,"  and  immediately  sank  into 
tranquil  unconsciousness.  These  were 
the  last  words  of  the  world-renowned 
Daniel  Webster.  His  breathing  now 
became  fainter,  and  his  strength  seemed 
entirely  gone.  He  lingered  in  this  con- 
dition until  twenty  minutes  before  three 
o'clock,  when  his  spirit  returned  to  God. 

So  died,  after  a  long  and  useful  life, 
Daniel  Webster,  who,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  eulogies  of  the  joimialists  pub- 
lished immediately  after  his  death,  was 
the  greatest,  or  almost  the  greatest, 
statesman  ever  produced  by  America. 
Their  leading  journal  contained  on  tiio 
day  after  his  death  these  words : 

"Who  is  there  left  behind  to  fill  his 
place?  Who  shall  venture  to  occupy 
that  lofty  intellectual  eminence?  Ctoe 
of  the  mightiest  lights  of  the  age  has 
gone  out ;  a  light  whose  radiance  was 
seen  and  admired,  not  only  in  the 
New  World,  but  the  Old— everywhere 
throughout  the  earth  where  Civilization 
has  planted  her  altars,  and  erected  her 
shrines,  and  where  liberty,  and  letters, 
and  oratory,  and  eloquence  are  known 
and  appreciated.  The  name  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  his  feme  are  indeed  world- 
wide." 

And  a  poetess  of  no  mean  power  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  lofty  strain 
of  hyperbole: 

**  The  konexed  norde  of  Flato  still 

Float  on  flie  eehoing  air; 
The  thandera  of  Demosthenes 

iBgean  wdere  beer ; 
And  the  pilgrim  in  the  Forum  hears 

The  voice  of  TuUy  there. 

And  thus  thy  memory  shall  live,' 

And  thos  thy  fame  resooud. 
While  tar  off  futare  ages  roU 

Their  solemn  «yole  round ; 
And  make  thU  wide,  this  fiiir  New  World 

An  ancient  classic  groond. 

Then  with  thy  eoaiArfa  glonoas  name 

Thine  own  shall  be  pntW3n<><i; 
Within  the  Senate's  pillared  haHL 

Tkne  image  shall  be  shrined ; 
And  en  the  nation's  law  shall  ^ean 

Light  from  thy  giant  mind." 

Furthermore  she  would  prognosticate 
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that  in  the  total  ruin  of  Amerioa  the 
name  of  Webster  would  survive !  Surely 
these  praises  are  tinctured  with  that 
exaggeration  which  frequently  is  the 

Sirdonable  fault  of  a  generous  nation ! 
ather  let  us  take  the  estimate  of  that 
power  of  Europe,  which,  wearing  no 
crown  upon  its  head,  and  employing  no 
army,  nay,  nor  weapon  save  the  pen, 
and  dealmg  not  in  titles  or  princely 
ministers,  yet  sways  more  willing  sub- 
jects than  the  greatest,  by  its  talent,  its 
moderation,  and  its  wisdom.  We  quote 
from  the  English  Times:  "He  is 
spoken  of  in  America  almost  as  Peel 
was  spoken  of  in  England.  The  jour- 
nals of  the  States  appear  in  mourning 
for  the  departed  statesman ;  writers  of 
all  denominations  concur  in  eulogistic 
biographies,  and  the  reception  of  the 
intelligence  in  every  town  of  the  Union 
is  chronicled  with  unilbrm  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  the  subject." 

The  writer   then   goes   on   with  a 
searching,  deep,  and  wise  analysis,  to 
show  us  the  grounds  of  this  reverential 
favour.    The  passage  is  marked  by  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica.   "  In  him  they  saw  an  American 
who  had  not  only  carried  American 
elections  and  guided  the  discussions  of 
Congress,  but  who  had  met  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe,  on   fair   grounds 
without  discredit,  and  who  enjoyed  in 
the  capitals  of  the  Old  World  a  distinc- 
tion wnich  in  other  cases  was  limited 
to  the  towns  of  the  Union."    But  in 
spite  of  all  this  lavish  praise  and  love, 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  questions 
of  the  Bay  Fisheries  and  the  Lobos 
Islands  (in  which  he  had  only  looked 
to  the  immediate  profit  of  America,  not 
to  her  honour)   placed  the  departed 
statesman  in  no  favourable  light  either 
as  a  minister  or  a  civilian.      In  his 
earlier  views  of  foreign  policy  he  was 
hothmore  successful  and  correct.    At 
various  times  it  became  his  duty  to 
assist  at,  or  to  conduct  some  ol  the 
most  important  negotiations  in  which 
the  government  of  the  Union  was  ever 
engaged.    The  north-eastern  boundary, 
the  provisions  of  mutual  extradition, 
the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  Oregon  frontier,  constituted 
successive  questions  of  policy  involving 
the  highest  interests  of  more  ^an  one 
State,  and  in  all  these  discussion*  the 
mfincnce  of  Mr.  Webster's  authority 
was  both  powerfully  and  meritoriously 
erinced.    On  points,  too,  of  more  ex- 


clusively local  interest,  such  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war, 
&e  reception  of  new  states  into  the 
imion,  and  the  compromise  of  slavery 
disputes,  his  voice  was  heard  on  the 
side  of  moderation  and  equity,  indeed, 
when  not  biassed  by  the  temptations  of 
party,  or  swayed  by  the  pressure  of  a 
political  crisis,  he  was  far  too  sagacious 
to  be  seduced  into  error  or  excess^  and 
his  support  might  be  confidently  antici- 
pated bv  the  supporters  of  right  and 
reason.*  * 

But  possibly  the  greatest  renown  and 
worship  was  won  for  Daniel  Webster  by 
his  oratory,  and  this  was  greatlv  aided 
by  his  personal  appearance.  All  who 
saw  him  on  his  visit  to  England  wefre 
stnick  with  his  intelleetual  appearance 
and  his  manly  and  somewhat  Englii^ 
carrii^e.  He  had  about  him  a  certain 
"presence  which  was  not  to  be  put. by," 
and  this  in  the  exaggerated  expression  of 
tihe  Americans  was  termed  godlike.  His 
features  were  darlfr,  so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
swarthy  in  some  Kghts,  but  yet  deli- 
cately chiselled,  alfiiough  extremely  large. 
His  thin  lip  was  ever  firmly  closed  when 
the  orator  was  not  speaking;  and  his 
large,  dark  brilliant  eyes,  deeply  set  in 
his  head,  were  surmounted  by  a  tower- 
ing and  broad  forehead  whieh  gave 
much  nobility  to  his  expression. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  before  he 
went  to  Ck)ngress,  to  have  established 
for  himself  a  first-rate  reputation  as  an 
orator  at  the  Bar,  or  before  literary  and 

Eopular  assemblies ;  and  hence  from  the 
rst  he  was  listened  to  in  the  senate 
with  attention.  His  style  was  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  to  his  country.  Cool, 
well^rranged,  and  clear;  perfectly  in- 
telligible, seldom  warm  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  frequentlr  rising  into  the 
highest  poetry  in  the  peroration^  his 
speeches  took  the  listener  captive  by 
their  strong  and  manly  sense,  then 
convinced  the  reason,  finally  aJso  to 
enamour  the  imagination.  Hence  with 
those  who  had  heard  him  the  impressdon 
was  lasting.  He  reminds  us  frequently 
also  of  the  philosophical  deduotion  of 
Burke,  but  his  style  is  more  pure  and 
not  so  involved  and  glittering,  yet  there 
is  scarcely  a  paragraph  but  whioh  con- 
tains some  truth;  and  the  greatest 
praise  should  be  awarded  th^n  from  the 
fact  ai  their  never  rambling,  but  always 
being  addressed  to  the  point  in  emsA- 

-      .    ■        •  ■  I  mill 

*  ArUcle  in  **  Times;*  Ntfr.  1862, 
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deration,  and  on  that  full,  perfect,  and 
exhausting.  In  the  few  specimens 
which  we  give,  and  the  reader  must  re- 
memher  that  the  whole  of  his  speeches 
fill  six  octavo  volumes,  there  will  be 
yet  enough  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  oratory  of  Daniel  Webster.  Sorry 
enough  must  be  the  chronicler  of 
his  life,  to  find  that  this  oratory  was 
time-serving,  and  used  both  for  and 
against,  that  traffic  which  is  the  curse 
of  America.  In  1820,  standing  on  Ply- 
mouth Bock  he  declaimed  as  follows: 

"  I  deem  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to 
suggest,  that  the  land  is  not  yet  wholly 
free  from  the  contamination  of  a  traffic, 
at  which  every  feeling  of  humanity  must 
for  ever  revolt, — ^I  mean  the  African 
slave-trade.  Neither  public  sentiment, 
nor  the  law,  has  hitherto  been  able  en- 
tirely to  put  an  end  to  tiiis  odious  and 
abominable  trade.  At  the  moment 
when  God  in  his  mercy  has  blessed  the 
Christian  world  with  a  imiversal  peace, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Christian  name  and  cha- 
racter, new  efforts  are  making  for  the 
extension  of  this  trade  by  subjects  and 
citizens  of  Christian  states,  m  whose 
hearts  there  dwell  no  sentiments  of 
humanitv  or  of  justice,  and  over  whom 
neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  fear  of 
man  exercises  a  control.  In  the  sight 
of  our  law,  the  African  slave-trader  is 
a  pirate  and  a  felon :  and  in  sight  of 
Heaven,  an  offender  far  beyond  tiie  or- 
dinary depth  of  human  guilt.  There  is 
no  brighter  page  of  our  history  than 
that  which  records  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  government 
at  an  early  day,  and  at  different  times 
since,  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade; 
and  I  would  call  on  all  the  true  sons  of 
New  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
laws  of  man,  and  the  justice  of  Heaven. 
K  there  be,  within  tiie  extent  of  our 
knowledge  or  influence,  any  participa- 
tion in  this  traffic,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves here,  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
to  extirpate  and  destroy  it.  It  is  not  fit 
that  the  land  of  the  pilgrims  should 
bear  the  shame  longer.  I  hear  the 
soimd  of  the  hammer,  I  see  the  smoke 
of  the  furnaces  where  manacles  and 
fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs. 
I  see  the  visage  of  those  who  by  stealth 
and  at  midnight  labour  in  this  work  of 
hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the 
lurtificers  of  such  instruments  of  miserv 
jond  tortiu'e.  Let  that  spot  be  purified, 
or  let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England. 


Let  it  be  purified,  or  let  it  be  set  aside 
from  the  Christian  world;  let  it  be  put 
out  of  the  circle  of  human  sympathies 
and  hiunan  regards,  and  let  civilized 
man  henceforth  have  no  communion 
with  it." 

But  yet  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  a  space  of  time 
which  should  have  made  so  great  a 
man  wiser  and  more  humane,  he  could 
reverse  all  this,  and  plead  for  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill.  Well  can  we  sympa- 
thise with  the  indignation  of  Theodore 
Parker  on  such  a  theme. 

"You  know  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
too  well.  It  is  bad  enough  now;  then 
it  was  far  worse,  for  then  every  one  of 
the  seventeen  thousand  postmasters  of 
America  became  a  legal  kidnapper  by 
that  bill.  He  pledged  our  Massachu- 
setts to  support  it,  and  that  with  alac- 
rity. My  friends,  you  all  know  the 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March — ^you  know 
how  men  felt  when  the  telegraph  brought 
the  first  news.  They  could  not  beheye 
the  lightning;  you  know  how  the  Whig 
party  and  the  Democratic  party,  and 
the  newspapers,  treated  the  report 
When  the  speech  came  in  full  you 
know  the  effect  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  State,  then  in  high 
office,  declared  that  Mr.  Webster '  seemed 
inspired  by  the  devil  to  the  extent  of  his 
iutellect'  You  know  the  indignation 
men  felt,  the  sorrow  and  anguish.  I 
think  not  a  hundred  prominent  men  in 
all  New  England  acceded  to  the  speech. 
But  such  was  the  power  of  that  gigan- 
tic intellect  that,  eighteen  days  after  his 
speech,  983  men  of  Boston  sent  him  a 
letter  telling  him  that  he  had  *  pointed  out 
the  path  of  duty^  convinced  the  under- 
standing, and  touched  tiie  conscience 
of  the  nation;'  and  they  expressed  to 
him  their  'entire  coincidence  in  the 
sentiments  of  that  speech,*  and  their 
'  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  inestimable  aid 
it  afforded  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 

More  than  this,  he  declared  that  "dis- 
cussion on  slavery  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed," and  at  a  dinner  after  the  toast, 
and  sentiment  (?)  of  "  ITie  Fugitive  Slave 
Law — on  its  execution  depends  thepeo:- 
petuity  of  the  Union,"  Mr.  Webster  said 
distinctiy,  "  You  of  the  South  have  as 
much  right  to  secure  your  fugitive  slaves, 
as  the  North  has  to  any  of  its  rights 
and  privileges  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce." The  audience  answered  this 
with  six-and-twenly    cheers l!l     This 
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speech  luckilj  for  his  fame,  is  not 
printed  in  the  six  volume  collection. 
As  we  ai*e  upon  this  fugitive  slave  ques- 
tion, we  may  as  well  quote,  from  a 
powerful  authority,  the  reason  of  this 
total  ahandonment  of  principle  in  Weh- 
ster.  We  do  it  the  more  readily,  as  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
and  one  of  his  own  countrymen : 

"  Here  is  the  reason.  He  wanted  to 
he  President  That  was  all  of  it.  He 
must  concilate  the  South.  This  was 
his  bid  for  the  Residency — 60,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  10,000,000 
of  dollars  to  Texas;  four  new  Slave 
States;  slavery  in  Califomia  and  New 
Mexico ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill ;  and 
200,000,000  of  dollars  offered  to  Vir- 
ginia to  carry  free  men  of  colour  to 
Africa. 

"  He  never  so  laboured  before,  and 
he  was  always  a  hard-working  man. 
What  speeches  he  made  at  Boston,  New 
York,  JPhiladelphia,  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Syracuse,  Anapolis!  What  letters  he 
wrote !  His  intellect  was  never  so  ac- 
tive before,  nor  gave  such  proofs  of  such 
Herculean  power.  The  fountains  of 
his  great  deep  were  broken  up — ^he 
rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and 
brought  a  flood  of  Slavery  over  this 
whole  land;  it  covered  the  market,  and 
the  factory,  and  court-house,  and  ware- 
house, and  the  college,  and  rose  high 
up  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest  steeples ! 
But  the  ark  of  freedom  went  on  the 
face  of  the  waters — above  the  market, 
above  the  coiui;-house,  above  the  factory, 
over  the  college,  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  steeples,  it  floated  secure — 
for  it  bore  the  religion  that  is  to  save 
the  world,  and  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts 
had  shut  it  in." 

But  the  time  came  when  this  venal 
but  great  man  should  be  punished  for 
his  venality,  when  the  misery  which  he 
had  been  the  powerftil  instrument  to 
bring  to  the  homes  of  ihe  coloured  po- 
pulation of  America,  should  be  brought 
to  himself.  The  **  juggling  fiend  "  that 
"paltered  to  the  sense,  like  other  fiends 
of  unholy  ambition,  broke  it  to  the 
promise,  all  his  vaulting  ambition  had 
overreached  itself,  and  he  fell  indeed.  < 

"  But  what  was  the  recompense?  Ask 
Massachusetts — ask  the  North.  •  Let  the 
Baltimore  convention  tell.  He  was  the 
greatest  candidate  before  it.  General 
Scott  is  a  little  man  when  the  feathers 
are  gone.  Fillmore,  you  know  him. 
Both  of  these,  for  greatness  of  intellect, 


compared  to  Webster,  were  as  a  single 
maggot  measured  bv  an  eagle.  Look 
at  his  speeches ;  look  at  his  forehead ; 
look  at  his  face.  The  293  delegates 
came  together  and  voted.  They  gave 
him  thir^three  votes,  and  that  only 
once!      Where  were  the  men  of  the 

*  lower  law,*  who  made  denial  of  God 
the  first  principle  of  their  politics — 
where  were  they  who  in  Faneuil  Hall 
scofied  and  jeered  at  the  '  higher  law?' 
-—or  at  Capron  Springs  who  *  laughed* 
when  he  scoffed  at  the  law  higher  than 
the  Virginian  Hills  ?  Where  were  the 
kidnappers?  The  *  lower  law*  men, 
and  the  kidnappers,  strained  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  had  thirty-three 
votes.  Where  was  the  South?  Fifty- 
three  times  did  the  Convention  ballot, 
and  the  South  never  gave  him  a  vote. 
No.  Not  one!  Northern  friends — I 
honour  their  affection  for  the  great  man, 
there  was  nothing  else  left  in  them  for 
me  to  honoiur — ^went  round  to  the  South 
and  begged  for  the  poor  and  paltry  pit- 
tance of  a  seeming  vote  in  order  to 
break  the  bitterness  of  the  fall !  They 
went  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  in 
mercy's  name  asked  that  crumb  from' 
the  Southern  Board.  But  the  cruel 
South — treacherous  to  him  she  beguiled 
to  treason  against  God — she  answered, 

*  Not  a  vote !' " 

We  turn  from  such  a  humiliating 
lesson,  deeper  from  the  contrast,  to  a 
speech  on  the  Presidential  Protest,  de- 
hvered  in  1837,  which  is  replete  with  a 
manly  good  sense  which  does  honour  to 
the  statesman,  and  which  contains  a 
lesson  to  the  ultra  reformers  of  any 
country  or  time. 

"Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more 
dangerous  than  the  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  simphfy  government.  The  simplest 
governments  are  despotisms  ;  the  next 
simplest,  limited  monarchies;  but  all 
repubhcs,  all  governments  of  law,  must 
impose  niunerous  limitations  and  quali- 
fications of  authority,  and  give  many 
positive  and  qualified  rights.  In  other 
words  they  must  be  subject  to  rule  and 
regulation, — this  is  the  veiy  essence  of 
free  pohtical  institutions.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  is  indeed  a  bold  and  fearless 
spirit;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp- sighted 
spirit;  it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  far- 
seeing  intelligence ;  it  is  jealous  of  en- 
croachment, jealous  of  power,  jealous 
of  man.  ...  It  looks  before  and 
after,  and  building  on  the  experience  of 
ages  which  are  past,  it  labours  dili- 
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gently  for  the  benefit  of  ages  to  come. 
This  is  the  nature  of  constitutional  li- 
berty ;  and  this  is  our  liberty  if  we  will 
rightly  understand  and  preserve  it 
Every  free  government  is  naturally 
complicated,  because  all  such  govern- 
ments establish  restraints  as  well  on 
the  power  of  government  itself  as  on 
that  of  individuals.  If  we  will  abolish 
the  distinction  of  branches  and  have 
but  one  branch ;  if  we  abolish  jury 
trials  and  leave  all  to  the  judge ;  if  we 
then  ordain  that  the  legislator  himself 
be  that  judge;  and  if  we  place  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  same  hands,  we 
may  readily  simplify  govemmf»nt.  We 
may  easily  bring  it  to  the  simplest  of 
all  possible  forms,  a  pure  de^otism." 

In  the  same  speech  there  is  a  figure 
which  has  often  oeen  quoted,  but  which 
is  so  beautiful  that  we  shall  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers.  It  is,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  an  expansion  of  a  well-known 
expression,  but  more  beautiful  than  the 
onginal;  Webster  is  speaking  of  Eng- 
land as  *'  a  power  to  which  Home  in  the 
height  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared; a  power  which  has  dotted  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her 
possessions  and  military  hosts,  whose 
morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun, 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours, 
circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of 
Enphmdy 

It  was  such  passages  as  this  which 
caused  men  to  hang  delighted  on  the 
lips  of  Webster,  and  another  cause  was 
his  thorough  nationality,  which,  like 
that  of  Shakespere,  seemed  ever  to  per- 
vade his  words,  for  America,  the  one 
whole  and  undivided  nation,  he  would 
have  perilled  everything,— how  well  he 
could  declaim  on  the  beauties  of  union, 
the  following,  from  a  speech  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him  in  1851,  and  at  which  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  was  present,  will  testify: 

"  The  support  of  the  Union  is  a  ^preat 
practical  subject,  involving  the  pros- 
pects and  glory  of  the  whole  country, 
and  affecting  the  prosperity  of  every 
individual  in  it.  We  ought  to  take  a 
larffe  and  comprehensive  view  of  it ;  to 
look  to  its  vast  results,  and  to  the  con- 
sequencea  whijch  would  fiow  from  its 
overtlurow.  It  is  not  a  mere  topic  for 
ingenious  disquisition,  or  theoretical  or 
fanatical  criticism.  Those  who  assail 
the  Union  at  the  present  day  seem  to 
be  persons  of  one  idea  only,  and  many 
of  them  but  h^  an  idea.    They  plant 


their  batteries  on  some  useless  abstrac- 
tion, some  false  dogma,  or  some  gratuit- 
ous assumption.  Or,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  more  proper  to  say,  that  they  look  at 
it  with  microscopic  eyes,  seeKing  for 
some  spot,  or  speck,  or  blot,  or  blur, 
and  if  they  find  anything  of  this  kind, 
they  are  at  once  for  overturning  the 
whole  fabric.  And,  when  nothing  else 
will  answer,  they  invoke  religion  and 
speak  of  a  higher  law.  Gentlemen, 
this  North  Mountain  is  high,  the  Blue 
Kidge  higher  still ;  the  Alleghany  higher 
than  either;  and  yet  this  higher  law 
ranges  failher  than  an  eagles  flight 
above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alle- 
ghany. No  common  vision  can  dis- 
cern it;  no  conscience,  not  transcen- 
dental and  ecstatic,  can  feel  it;  the 
healing  of  common  men  never  listens 
to  its  high  behests;  and  therefore  one 
should  think  it  not  a  safe  law  to  be 
acted  on,  in  matters  of  the  highest 
practical  moment  It  is  the  code, 
however,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious 
abolitionists  of  the  North. 

''  The  secessionists  of  the  South  take 
a  different  course  of  remark.  They  are 
learned  and  eloquent;  they  are  ani- 
mated and  fiill  of  spirit;  they  are  high- 
minded  and  chivalrous;  they  state 
their  supposed  injuries  and  causes  of 
complaint  in  elegant  phrases  and  ex- 
alted tones  of  speech.  But  these  com- 
plaints are  all  vague  and  general.  I 
confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  know 
no  hjrdrostatic  pressure  strong  enough 
to  bring  them  into  any  solid  form,  in 
which  they  could  be  seen  or  felt.  They 
think  otherwise,  doubtless.  But,  for 
one,  I  can  discern  nothing  real  or  well- 
groimded  in  their  complaints.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  profes- 
sional, I  would  say  that  all  their  com- 
plaints and  alleged  grievances  are  like 
a  very  insufficient  plea  in  the  law; 
they  are  bad  on  general  demurrer  for 
want  of  substance.  But  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  reproach  these  gentlemen,  or 
to  speak  of  them  with  disrespect  I 
prefer  to  leave  them  to  their  own  re- 
flections. I  make  no  arguments  against 
resolutions,  conventions,  secession 
speeches,  or  proclamations.  Let  these 
things  go  on.  The  whole  matter,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  men 
will  return  to  a  soimder  mode  of  think- 
ing. But  one  thing,  gentiemen,  be 
assured  of,  the  first  ^^  taken  in  tiie 
programme  of  secession,  which  shall 
be  an  actual  infrin^ment  of  the  Ckm- 
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Btitution  or  the  Laws,  will  be  promptly 
met.  And  I  would  not  remain  an  hour 
in  any  administration  Uiat  should  not 
immediately  meet  any  such  yiolation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Law  efifeotu- 
aUyt  and  at  once." 

The  speech  quoted,  however,  savours 
of  slavery,  wMch  was  the  rock  upon 
which  Webster  split.  He  soems  to 
have  been  a  man  supremely  suited  to 
his  age  and  country.  An  age  which 
worships  intellect  moi*e  than  any  other 
age,  and  which  also  counts  upon  riches 
as  the  greatest  good.  To  lead  it  and 
conquer  its  vanity  and  to  guide  it  to  a 
higher  aim,  the  great  man  should  be 
gilted  above  all,  with  a  fine  conscience, 

k  and  a  great  heart,  great  in  affection, 
and  greatest  in  all  in  his  religion,  and 
hie  dependence  on  his  God.  Daniel  Web- 
ster seems  to  have  been  in  his  last  days 
Utile  else  than  intellect,  and  intellect 
of  the  most  busy  and  bustling  kind 
without  God,  bending  to  expediency, 
he  forgot  the  eternal  law  of  right; 
tiTickling  for  the  Presidential  chair,  he 
gave  an  absolute  negation  to  his  nobler 
speeches,  and  sought  to  aggrandize 
mmself  by  the  misery  of  his  fellows. 
These  are  grave  faults ;  but  even  those 
more  base  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  are 
laid  to  his  charge.  "  A  senator  of  the 
United  States,"  says  Theodore  Parker, 

^  "he  was  pensioned  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  Boston.  Their  gifts  in  his 
hands,  how  could  he  dare  be  just? 
His  later  speeches  smelt  of  bribes." 
Alas!  the  student  of  history  is  not 
comforted  by  recalling  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  Raleigh,  and  the  venality  of 
Francis  Bacon,  or  the  blot  which  a 
bribe  has  fixed  upon  the  name  of  Sid- 
ney. Webster  is  one  more  fallen  jfrom 
bnght  hopes  and  brilliant  beginnings, 
one  more    example    that  the  heaven 

'  which  **  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy," 
and  still  glows  in  our  youth  and  honest 
manhood,  grows  daxk  and  sullen  as  we 
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adjusted  to  states,  and  a  minister  who 
can  secure  the  permanent  approbation 
of  his  own  countrymen  witn  as  fair  a 
renown  abroad  as  was  enjoyed  by 
Daniel  Webster,  has  achievea  as  much 
(lory  as  even  the  best  politicians  ai-e 
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y  to  obtain. 

The  disapoointment  of  defeat  was 
poignant,  ana  Webster  lived  not  long 
after  it,  he  went  home  to  Marshfield  to 
die,  and  died  better  in  good  honest 
truth,  than  latterly  he  had  lived.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  his  private  vices, 
nor  will  we ;  his  neighbours  loved  him 
for  his  farmerlike  manners  and  kindly 
presence  and  voice,  and  there  are  few 
more  touching  scenes  than  that  which 
follows : 

"  He  had  started  small  and  poor,  had 
risen  great  and  high,  and  honourably 
fought  his  way  alone.  He  was  a  farmer, 
and  took  a  countryman's  delight  in 
country  things — ^in  loads  of  hay,  in 
trees,  turnips  and  the  noble  Indian  com, 
in  monstrous  swine.  He  had  a  patri- 
arch's love  of  sheep— choice  breeds 
thereof  he  had.  He  took  delight  in 
cows — short-homed  Durhams,  Here- 
fordshires,  Ayrshires,  Aldemeys.  He 
tilled  paternal  acres  with  his  own 
oxen.  He  loved  to  give  the  kine  fodder. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  his  talk  of  oxen. 
And  but  three  days  before  he  left  the 
eartb,  too  ill  to  visit  them,  his  oxen, 
lowing,  came  to  see  their  sick  lord,  and 
as  he  stood  in  his  door  his  great  cattle 
were  driven  up,  that  he  might  smell 
their  healthy  breath,  and  look  his  last 
on  those  broad  ^lierous  faces  that  were 
never  false  to  him." 

We  have  told  how  he  died,  broken  and 
worn  with  storms  of  state  and  wrecked 
ambition,  and  alter  his  death  all  his 
backslidings  were  forgotten,  and  the 
people  mourned  for  him  as  they  might 
for  a  great  and  mighty  voice  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  silent  amongst 
them.  They  showed  respect  in  every 
possible  way,  the  ships  lowered  their 
flags  half-mast  high,  the  papers  went 
in  mourning. 

Before  the  interment  took  place,  the 
body  was  removed  to  a  lawn  in  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  placed  on  a  bier  be- 
neath one  of  the  large  poplar  trees,  and 
from  nine  to  half-past  one  the  assembled 
multitudes  took  a  last  look.  The  coun- 
tenance was  serene  and  life-like.  Two 
garlands  of  acorns  and  oak  leaves,  and 
two  bouquets  of  flowers  were  placed  on 
the  poflin.    Many  shed  tears  and  grieved 
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for  the  loss,  as  for  a  departed  iktber  or 
dear  friend.  The  funeral  procession 
contained  no  carriages,  nor  were  there 
any  ladies,  but  to  such  a  length  did  it 
extend,  that  the  corpse  had  reached  the 
grave  before  scarcely  two-thirds  had 
left  the  house.  The  burial  took  place 
exactly  at  half-past  tn^o  o'clock,  and  an 
eloquent  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Olden,  the  parish  minister. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  10,000  nersons ;  among  whom  were 
Gen.  FranMin  Peirce,  (now  President,) 
Governor  Mas^,  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Ashman,  Chancellor 
Jones,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings were  solemn,  appropriate,  and 
afiecting.  Mr.  Webster  was  buried  on 
his  own  grounds,  bv  the  side  of  his 
children.     At  New  York  a  general  feel- 


ing of  mourning  was  perceptible ;  the 
ships  of  all  nations  lying  along  the 
course  of  the  north  and  east  rivers  dis- 
played their  flags  at  half  mast,  and 
minute  guns  were  fired  throughout  the 
day.  And  so  passed  away  from  amongst 
his  people  Daniel  Webster,  bearing 
once  the  proud  title  of  "Expounder 
and  Defender  of  his  Nation's  Laws;" 
and  if  accomplishing  little,  yet  reve- 
renced as  he  was  for  his  intellectual 
power,  leaving  a  ^at  name  which  will 
long  be  heard  of  m  America. 

Hnrl'd  into  fragments  by  the  tempest  blast 
The  Bhodian  monster  lies ;  the  obelisk 
That  with  sharp  line  diridedthe  broad  diso 
Of  Enrpt's  son,  down  to  the  aands  was  cast: 
And  where  these  stood,  no  remnant  trophy  stands. 
And  even  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose ; 
Thns  with  the  monuments  of  other  lends, 

The  place  that  knewthem,now  no  longer  knows. 
Yet  tnnmph  not,  O  Time ;  strong  towers  decay. 
But  a  great  name  shall  nerer  pass  away ! 


THE  CARICATUBISTS. 


It  is  much  to  be  resetted  that  to  many 
minds  certain  objects  which  excite 
mirth,  should  be  looked  upon  as  weak, 
frivolous,  and  beneath  notice,  as  if  He- 
raclitus  were  the  true  philosopher,  and 
Democritus  none.  Books  which  are 
amusing  have  been  too  often  set  down 
as  the  very  reverse  of  instructive,  and 
dry  uninteresting  treatises  have  been 
deemed  the  proper  garb  of  science. 
Yet  few  dogmas  nave  less  of  truth  in 
them  than  the  foregoing ;  Horace  per- 
ceived this  long  ago,  and  boldly  asks, 

*<  Bidentem  dioere  yemm 
Qoidvetatr 

and  some  bold  spirits  in  our  own  day 
have  absolutely  made  knowledge  inte- 
resting, and  planted  flowers  along  the 
dusty  high  way  of  the  schools.  At  first 
they  were  laughed  at ;  one  who  amused 
his  readers  was  declared  not  to  be  pro- 
foimd,  just  as  Wordsworth,  when  he 
called  a  bird  a  nightingale,  and  not 
"  Philomel,"  and  left  off*  styling  the  sim 
"  Bright  Phoebus,"  or  "  Apo]lo's  golden 
fire,"  was  thought  by  many  to  be  very 
impoetical.  A  fault  which  he  quadru- 
pled by  writing,  poeticallv,  of  "the  Cum- 
berland Beggar,  "  the  Idiot  Boy,"  and 
"  the  Female  Vagrant."  How  could  an 
idiot,  a  vagrant  and  a  beggar,  things 
essentially  unpoetical  in  themselves,  be 


written  about  poetically?  asked  the 
scofl'ers;  and  so  they  scofled  down 
Wordsworth,  whilst  they  allowed  poetry 
to  a  pirate  as  in  "  Lara,"  or  a  rake  as 
"Don  Juan."  But  Wordsworth  won  the 
battle  which  he  fought,  and  brought 
poetry  to  the  humblest  hearth,  and  we 
are  rapidly  winning  ours.  The  truth  is, 
that  wisdom  is  sometimes  clothed  in 
the  jester's  motley,  and  as  deep  morality 
and  meaning  lies  in  the  gibes  of  the 
gravedigger,  or  the  jests  of  Yorick,  as 
in  the  melancholy  of  Hamlet. 

These  remarks  will  perhaps  be  found 
necessary  to  introduce  an  article  upon 
"  Caricature  "  in  a  work  intended  for 
the  student  and  the  closet;  we  shall 
find  that  many  grave  affairs  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  pencil  of  a  Gilray, 
and  many  a  lesson  taught  by  the  etch- 
ing point  of  a  Cruikshank,  whilst  to 
the  Historian,  such  notices  illustrating 
as  they  do  a  very  important  portion  of 
our  history,  wiu  not  be  found  unin- 
teresting. 

But,  whilst  thus  insisting  upon  the 
dignity  of  our  paper,  we  must  not 
be  thought  to  countenance  in  any  way 
undue,  stupid  and  frivolous  levity.  A 
wit  of  our  own  day  has  endeavoured 
to  render  history  comic.  The  grand 
legends  of  Borne  have  been  made  the 
vehicle  for  W(»rd-play  and  pun ;  and  the 
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noble  achievements  of  our  fiBLthers,  their 
hard-won  liberties,  their  blood-shedding 
and  battles ;  their  martyrdom  and  im- 
prisonments, have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  the  smart  sentence  and  the  inane 
jest.  Nothing  conld  be  more  odious  to 
the  writer,  or  more  hmtful  to  the  young 
than  such  a  proceeding;  how  could 
they  reverence  past  a^^,  their  early 
acquaintance  with  which  began  with 
laughter?  how  could  they  worship  a 
hero  whose  deeds  had  been  a  subject  of 
jest?  No;  such  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper ;  too  much  dulness  is  indeed 
a  grave  fault ;  but  unboimded  levity, 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  a  modem  revo- 
lution, the  concomitant  of  impiety  and 
cruelty,  is  a  sin. 

But  to  our  subject. 

Caricature  seems  to  be  derived  from 
an  Italian  word,  caricare,  to  overload, 
and  therefore  a  caricature  has  been  well 
defined  as  a  loaded,  overcharged  repre- 
sentation. Caricature  in  painting, 
bears  an  affinity  to  Burlesque  m  poetry, 
and  a  finely  drawn  caricature  would  bear 
the  same  axialogy  to  Raphael's  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  as  Butler's  Hu- 
dibras  does  to  Paradise  Lost  as  an  epic 
poem.  Addison  defines  caricature,  as 
pictures  "  where  the  art  consists  in  pre- 
serving amidst  distorted  proportions 
and  aggravated  features,  some  distin- 
guishing likeness  of  the  person."  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  style  of  caricature  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  day,  but  we  have 
arrived  to  a  much  more  refined  state  of 
tbe  art,  and  have  been  gradually  pro- 
gressing towards,  perhaps,  a  perfection 
wliieh  the  elder  caricaturists  little 
dreamt  of. 

The  application  of  pictures  of  a  satiri- 
cal kind  to  politics,  which  constitutes 
the  great  body  of  the  caricatures  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  is,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  no  new  thing,  and 
can  be  traced  among  every  people  with 
whom,  historically,  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  very  centre  of  the 
pyramids,  upon  Egyptian  tombs,  cari- 
catures have  been  found ;  and  many  an 
old  manuscript  or  sculptured  piece  of 
wood  tells  us  that  our  most  remote  an- 
cestors enlivened  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages  with  pictorial  satire.  But 
in  those  days  the  artists  laboured  imder 
immense  disadvantages.  Engraving 
was  indeed  imderstood,  but  the  art  of 
multiplying  the  impressions  from  the 
plate,  and  M)reading  them  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Many  was  unknown.    The 


discovery  of  the  printing  press  carried 
its  boon  to  the  caricaturist  as  to  every 
one  else ;  by  it  impressions  could  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely;  and  it  was  there- 
fore during  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
and  more  than  ever  during  the  17  th 
centuries  that  caricatures  became  the 
potent  weapons  which  they  are  in  poli- 
tical warfare,  and  formidable  instruments 
in  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
populace. 

But  the  reader  must  not  fall  into  the 
common  mistake  of  regarding  this  art 
as  entirely  comic.  Notliing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  their  earliest 
period  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  pictures 
merely  to  provoke  a  laugh,  but  were 
serious  affairs,  frequently  of  a  very  sa- 
vage nature,  and  made  subservient  to 
the  political  warfare  which  was  then 
going  on,  the  character  of  which  tiiey, 
of  course,  partook.  The  chief  of  our 
English  caricatures  were  imported  from 
Holland,  and  they  first  came  into  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  notoriety  after 
the  revolution  of  1688,  which  happily 
placed  the  third  William  upon  an  En- 
dish  throne.  No  doubt,  this  arose 
from  the  fact  of  England  possessing  no 
artists  of  sufficient  skill  to  enable  them 
to  produce  the  plates  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively. The  caricatures,  of  which  there 
were  plenty  which  satirized  the  Protec- 
tor Cromwell,  were  executed  chiefly  by 
the  Dutch;  and  in  the  flood  of  this 
kind  of  pictures,  which  that  stirring 
time  of  speculation,  the  days  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  gave  rise  to,  the  large 
majority  came  fi*om  the  Dutch.  Their 
character  was  totally  different  to  what 
we  now  understand  by  the  same 
term.  They  were  chiefly  emblematical, 
and  in  a  folio  volume  of  them,  all  relating 
to  the  speculating  mania,  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  Holland  and  France  at 
the  time  of  Law  and  his  Mississippi 
scheme,  and  which  was  puhlished  imder 
the  title  of  "  Her  gi'oote  Tafereel  de 
Devaasheid,"  (The  great  Picture  of 
Folly,)  some  of  them  are  so  difficult  to 
divine,  and  have  so  very  little  point,  that 
an  authority*  on  the  subject  has  sug- 
gested that  the  great  sale  of  caricatures 
made  the  booksellers  look  up  old  plates 
published  upon  totally  different  sub- 
jects, and  after  adding  new  inscriptions 
and  new  explanations  publish  them  as 
caricatures  on  the  Bubble. 


♦  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "History 
of  the  Honse  of  Hanover." 
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This  dulness  and  ^nblematioal  char 
raoter  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  per- 
vade the  artists  of  the  day,  and  even 
Hogaxth,  when  he  turned  his  sldlfiU 
pencil  to  this  kind  of  art,  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  prevailing  fault.  In  his  second 
scene  of  the  election,  the  "  Canvass/' 
the  British  lion  is  represented  as 
swallowing  a  golden  fleurde-Us,  an 
emblem,  we  take  it,  of  French  gold 
being  used  plentifully  as  a  means  of 
briberjr;  and  in  the  third  plate,  the 
**  Polling,"  the  carriage  of  Britannia  is 
represented  as  overturning,  whilst  the 
eoachman  and  footman  on  the  box  are 
playing  at  cards;  another  emblematic 
representation  of  the  gaming  propensi- 
ties of  the  ministers,  a  madness  shared 
by  the  whole  aristocracy.  But  these 
are  mild  and  favourable  instances.  Two 
celebrated  publications  of  this  artist, 
which  are  undoubted  caricatures,  "The 
Times,"  and  drew  upon  the  designer 
much  odium,  contain  more  glaring 
examples  of  this  fault  than  those  we 
have  quoted. 

After  Hogarth,  the  art  of  modem 
caricature  appears  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  the  pencils  of  a  number  of 
known  and  unknown  amateur  artists, 
(amongst  whom  we  may  mention  the 
notorious  George  Townshend,)  who  wei'e 
actively  engaged  in  the  political  in- 
trigues of  George  II.  These  carried 
on  the  attack  and  defence  for  some 
time ;  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  rage  for  tiiis  kind  of  pictures 
became  great,  and  then  for  a  while  died 
out  to  grow  brighter,  stronger,  and 
more  popular  than  ever,  under  the 
pencil,  and  by  the  conceptions  of  the 
fertile  Gilray.  This  artist  was  suc- 
ceeded by  otiiers  who  have  not  let  the 
art  die,  and  who  have  carried  down  the 
chain  of  caricaturists  to  our  own  day. 
So  that  all  of  their  works  collected  and 
arranged  with  accompanying  explana- 
tions .would  form  a  better  and  more 
copious  political  history  of  the  time 
than  any  we  have  at  present. 

In  writing  the  biographies  of  a  class 
of  men  who  have  produced,  or  rather 
who  have  greatly  assisted  in  producing 
such  memorable  events  as  have  the 
caricaturists,  it  would  be  an  omission 
not  to  include  the  name  of  William 
HooABTH,  but  it  would  also  be  an  in- 
justice to  assume  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  caricaturist,  for 
although  he  dealt  largely  in  that  spe- 


cies of  humorous  composition,  bis 
finer  works  are  so  far  removed  from  it, 
that  they  should  rather  be  held  as  fine 
and  deep  satires  upon  humanity,  satires 
moreover  partaking  more  largely  of 
Tragedy  than  of  Comedy.  "  BecoUec- 
tion,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  prints  (the  Har- 
lot's and  Bake's  Progresses)  affected 
me,  has  often  made  me  wonder  when  I 
have  heard  Hogarth  described  as  a 
mere  comic  painter,  as  one  whoso  cliief 
ambition  was  to  raise  a  laugh.  To  deny 
that  there  are  throughout  the  prints  I 
have  mentioned,  circumstances  intro- 
duced of  a  laughable  tendency,  would 
be  to  run  counter  to  the  common  no- 
tions of  mankind ;  but  to  suppose  that 
in  their  ruling  character  they  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  risible  faculty,  and  not 
first  and  foremost  to  the  very  heart  of 
man,  its  best  and  most  serious  feelings, 
would  be  to  mistake  no  less  grossly 
their  aim  and  purpose.  A  set  of 
severer  satires  (for  they  are  not  so 
much  comedies,  wliich  they  have  been 
likened  to,  as  they  are  strong  and  mas- 
culine satires,)  less  mingled  with  any- 
thing of  mere  fun,  were  never  written 
upon  paper  or  graven  upon  copper. 
They  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  satiiic 
touches  in  Timon  of  Athens."* 

Bearing  the  foregoing  iu  mind,  we 
willproceed. 

William  Hogabth  was  bom  on  tlie 
19th  of  December,  1697,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  London.  He  was 
descended  from  a  Westmoreland  family, 
which  had  borne  the  name  of  Hogard, 
orHogart;  his  father  being  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom 
lived  and  died  as  a  yeoman,  the  second 
as  a  farmer,  whilst  the  third,  Hogarth's 
father,  came  up  to  London,  being,  per- 
haps, more  educated  and  having  more 
learning  than  the  two  eldest,  and  earned 


*  Swift,  who  might  jnst  as  well  be  set  down  as 
a  merely  comic  (».  e.  tnat  which  is  understood  by 
the  modem  and  somewhat  peurile  word  /unny) 
writer,  as  Hogarth  solely  as  a  caricaturist, 
seemed  to  have  entertained  the  same  ideas  aa 
Lamb. 
"  How  I  want  thee,  hamorons  Hogart! 

Thou,  I  hear,  a  pleasant  rogae  art ! 

Were  but  yon  and  I  acquainted, 

Every  monster  should  be  painted; 

You  should  try  your  graying  tools 

On  this  odious  group  of  fools ; 

Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them 

From  their  features  while  I  give  them. 

Draw  them  like  for  I  asenre^t 

You'U  need  no  caricaiura. 

Draw  them  so  that  we  may  trace 

All  the  soul  in  every  fiuse." 
A  Chatwltr,  ^e.,  ((fiht  **  Lt^itn  CM;'  1730. 
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a  precarioufl  living  as  a  corrector  for 
the  press.  He  married  one  whose  name 
or  kindred  no  one  has  mentioned;  kept 
a  small  school  in  8hip  Court,  Old 
Bailey,  and  having  in  vain  sought  dis- 
tinction as  an  author,  sank  under  dis- 
appointed hope  and  incessant  lahour, 
and  died  in  1721,  leaving  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  Ann  and  Mary. 

As  soon  as  William  could  he  pro- 
perly called  master  of  his  name,  he, 
like  the  poet  Mallooh,  who  called  himself 
MaUet,  and  the  author  Foe,  who  in- 
sisted on  the  "De"  hefore  his  name, 
determined  to  improve  its  euphony  hy 
adding  the  final  "  h/'  The  troubles  of 
his  father  had  an  effect  upon  the  hoy 
which  we  cannot  regret.  The  father 
was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  varied  ac- 
quirements, but  the  son  refused  to  make 
these  his  own.  "  I  saw,"  he  says, "  the 
difficulties  under  which  my  father  la- 
boured; the  many  inconveniences  he 
endiu'ed  from  his  dependence,  living 
chiefly  on  his  pen;  and  the  cruel  treat- 
ment he  met  with  from  booksellers  and 
printers  ...  it  was  ^erefore  con- 
formable to  my  own  wishes  that  I  was 
taken  from  school,  and  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  a  silver  plate  en- 
graver.** He  was  apprenticed  to  Ellis 
Gamble,  a  silversmitn,  in  Granboume 
Alley,  Leicester  Square.  The  place 
has  disappeared  in  the  recent  improve- 
ments, but  one  side  of  Cranboume 
Street  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
The  profession  which  he  embraced  con- 
sists not  only  in  engraving  spoons  and 
forks  with  crests  or  cvphers,  but  also 
in  ornamenting  the  larger  and  more 
costly  articles  of  plate,  and  in  engrav- 
ing thereon  the  armorial  hearings  of 
the  possessors.  It  includes,  therefore, 
or  should  include,  a  knowledge  of  he- 
raldry, and,  indeed,  the  silver  engravers 
of  that  day  were  also  the  heraldic  en- 
gravers. Hugh  Clark,  the  author  of 
the  best  small  introduction  to  heraldry 
wliichi  we  have,  was  a  silver  engraver, 
and  the  book-plates  of  the  nobility  were 
done  by  artists  on  silver.  Many  of 
these  done  by  Hogarth  himself  are  now 
in  the  portfolios  of  collectors,  regarded 
as  objects  of  great  value  and  curiosity. 
The  taste  which  led  Hogarth  to  choose 
such  an  occupation  was  manifested  at  a 
very  early  age,  even  when  a  mere  child 
he  was  employed  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity in  making  drawings.  He 
learnt  not  to  write,  out  to  "  draw  the 
alphabet  with  great  ^Qjj^tw^''  aod 


he  adds, "  my  exercises  at  school  were 
more  remarkable  for  the  ornaments 
which  adorned  them  than  for  the  exer- 
cise itself.  In  the  former  I  soon  found 
that  blockheads,  with  better  memories, 
would  soon  surpass  me;  but  for  the 
latter  I  was  particularly  distinguished." 

With  such  an  intuition  the  choice  he 
made  was  a  happy  one.  Demi-lions, 
griffins,  hydras,  cockatrices,  and  sea- 
lions,  and  all  the  fabulous  monsters  of 
heraldry  exercised  his  young  hand,  and 
gave  it  facility  and  precision.  Before 
his  apprenticeship,  the  long  term  of 
seven  years,  had  expired,  he  had  gone 
beyond  these  things,  and  had  conceived 
the  great  ambition  of  being  an  engraver 
on  copper-plate.  "  Engraving  on  cop- 
per was  at  twenty  years  of  age  my 
utmost  ambition.  To  attain  this  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  learn  to  draw 
something  like  nature."  To  arrive  at . 
this  desired  end,  he  scouted  the  common 
path  of  continually  copying  other  men's 
works,  which  he  considered  was  like 
pouring  wine  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another;  he  therefore  early  practised 
himself  in  acquiring  and  retaining  in 
his  memory,  we  use  his  own  words, 
perfect  ideas  of  the  things  he  meant  to 
draw,  considering  that  he  "who  could  do 
so  would  have  as  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  figure  as  he  who  can  write  freely 
hath  of  the  twenty-five  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  theur  infinite  combina- 
tions." Filled  with  this,  he  began  to 
turn  every  opportunity  to  accoimt,  and 
to  sketch  almost  everything  he  had 
seen,  carrying  the  idiea  away  in  his 
retentive  memory.  If,  however,  a  very 
singular  face  struck  him,  he  would, 
rather  than  lose  its  expression,  copy  it 
on  the  nail  of  his  thumb,  and  carry  it 
home  to  enlarge  upon  at  leisure.  Like 
the  present  PrsB-Itaphaelites  he  went  at 
once  to  nature.  **  Instead  of  burthen- 
in^  the  memory  with  musty  rules,  or 
tirmg  the  eye  with  copying  dry  or  da- 
maged pictures,  I  have  ever  ^mnd 
studying  from  nature  the  shortest  and 
safest  way  of  obtaming  knowledge  in 
my  art."  We  quote  these  sentences, 
and  linger  thus  upon  the  threshold  of 
his  life,  in  the  hopes  that  they  may 
perhaps  inspire  some  young  devotee  of 
art  with  a  determination  of  following 
out  so  good  a  plan,  and  may  strengthen 
a  preconceived  determination  to  go  to 
the  fountain  of  originality  and  excel- 
lence, Nature  herseu. 

Ke^pingstrictly  to  this  determination, 
o  '4 
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Hogarth  did  not  let  slip  any  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  his  art,  under  the 
tutorship  of  nature.  On  one  occasion, 
he,  in  company  with  Hayman,  the 
painter,  strolled  into  a  low  pot-house, 
where  two  loose  women  were  drunk, 
and  quarrelling.  One  of  them  filled 
her  mouth  with  hrandy,  and  dexterously 
spirted  it  into  the  eyes  of  her  antagonist. 
**  See !  see !"  cried  Hogarth,  and  taking 
out  his  note-hook,  sketched  her.  This 
figure  afterwards  was  put  to  use,  and 
forms  a  piincipal  one  m  his  *'  Modem 
Midnight  Conversation."  Such  an  anec- 
dote as  this  offends  many,  as  it  did 
Horace  Walpole,  who  from  it  has  pre- 
siuned  that  the  painter  was  a  man  of 
loose  hahits  and  low  conversation,  an 
idea  very  far  from  the  ti'uth;  but  the 
conscientious  biographer  must  chronicle 
a  fact  which  throws  a  light  upon  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  artist. 

After  his  apprenticeship  was  served, 
Hogarth  had  some  difficultv  in  main- 
taining himself.  "Owing,*  he  says, 
"  to  my  desire  for  qualifying  myself  for 
engraving  upon  copper,  &c.,  I  could  do 
little  more  than  mamtain  myself  till  I 
was  near  thirty ;"  and  he  adds  a  sen- 
tence which  does  him  honour:  "but 
oven  then  I  was  a  punctual  paymaster. 
....  I  remember  the  time  when  I 
have  gone  moping  into  the  city  with 
scarce  a  shilling,  but  as  soon  as  I  have 
obtained  ten  guineas  there  for  a  plate,  I 
have  returned  home,  put  on  my  sword, 
and  sallied  forth  again  with  all  tlie  con- 
fidence of  a  man  who  has  thousands  in 
his  pockets."  So  it  ever  is  with  rising 
talent ;  at  first  hard  to  be  distinguished, 
it  wins  for  its  owner  a  scant  and  pre- 
carious existence ;  but  when  acknow- 
ledged it  reaps,  as  it  should  do,  the 
harvest  which  it  deserves.  The  nature 
of  Hogai-th  was  too  confident  and  bold 
to  sink  under  difficulties  which  would 
have  daunted  others.  Richard  Wilson 
repined  and  grew  melancholy  under 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  in 
another  walk  of  art,  young  Chatterton 
destroyed  himself;  but  Hogarth,  confi- 
dent in  the  futiure,  bore  his  disappoint- 
ments manfully,  and  finally  triumphed 
over  them. 

The  first  work  of  much  merit  which 
appeared  from  his  graver,  was  called 
"The  Taste  of  the  Town,"  published  in 
1724.  Tliis  was  a  legitimate  caricature, 
and  the  prevalent  folHes  were  terribly 
lashed.  Young  satirists  are  always 
severe.    The  print  is  now  termed  "  Bur- 


lington Gate."  Those  vicious  amuse- 
ments, then  very  prevalent,  masquer- 
ades, are  held  up  to  ridicule ;  multitudes 
are  represented  as  crowding  to  one  of 
those  assemblies,  led  by  a  figiure,  appro- 
priately tricked  out  with  cap  and  bells. 
On  the  siunmit  of  the  gate,  the  arbiter 
eleganUarum  of  the  day,  William  Kent,* 
an  architect  and  artist,  much  in  vogue, 
is  brandishing  his  pencils,  with  Michael 
Angelo  and  Kaphael  for  his  supporters. 
But  a  more  important  personage,  no 
less  than  Alexander  Pope,  also  suffers 
from  the  artist's  satire.  The  poet  is 
introduced  as  "A.  P — pe,  plasterer, 
whitewashing  and  bespattering;"  drawn 
as  a  deformed  dwarf.  Tope  is  mounted 
on  a  scaffolding,  whitewashing  the  gate, 
whilst,  by  his  awkwardness,  he  sends  a 
shower  of  dirt  on  a  coach  below,  and 
with  his  foot  he  is  overturning  a  pail, 
and  spilling  the  contents  on  a  passenger 
beneath,  who  is  explained  as  "  any  one 
that  comes  in  his  way."  This  is  in 
allusion  to  the  very  free  way  in  which 
that  great  poet  placed  any  one  who 
offended  him  in  his  satires. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this 
plate  the  booksellers  began  to  employ 
him  as  an  illustrator,  and  draughtsman 
of  embellishments  and  frontispieces. 
He  illustrated  Moutraye's  "Travels," 
Apuleius'  "  Golden  Ass,"  and  Beaver's 
"  Military  Punishments."  He  engraved, 
moreover,  subjects  very  foreign  to  his 
power,  viz.:  his  illustrations  to  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost."  In  1726,  he  was 
employed  to  illustrate  Butler's  "  Hu- 
dibras ;"  little  of  the  genius  of  the  poet 
seems  to  have  descended  upon  the  il- 
lusti-ator.  The  plates  are  common 
enough  to  this  day,  but  the  figures  are 
certainly  clumsy  and  awkward.  At 
this  time  Hogarth  was  in  such  indif- 
ferent circumstances,  that  he  sold  to 
Bowles,  the  print-seller,  some  plates 
just  then  completed  by  weight,  at  the 
rate  of  half-a-crown  a  pound,  avoirdu- 
pois. He  next  published  a  print  of  a 
curious  natm-e,  the  trial  of  Bambridge, 
the  jailor  of  Newgate.  This  man  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  cruelty  to  his 
prisoners,  of  extortion,  and  breach  of 
trust.     The  figure  of  Bambridge  has 


*  Kent's  judgment  was  considered  paramount 
in  all  things.  Walpole  relates  that  "  so  impeta- 
oas  was  fashion,  that  two  great  ladies  prevailed 
on  him  to  design  their  hirthday  gowns.  The 
one  he  dressed  in  a  petticoat  decorated  with 
columns  qf  the  Jive  orders  qf  architecture;  the 
other  like  a  bronze,  in  a  copper-coloured  satin 
with  ornaments  of  gold." 
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been  highly  praised  by  Horace  Walpole 
for  the  expression  of  villany,  fear,  and 
the  working  of  conscience  it  contains. 
"  If  this  was  a  portrait,"  says  Walpole, 
"  it  is  the  most  striking  ever  painted — 
if  it  was  not,  it  is  still  finer."  Another 
caricature  of  his  old  enemy — Kent,  pro- 
cured Hogarth  the  friendship  of  Sir 
J.  Thomhill,  who  regarded  Kent  as  an 
opponent,  and  in  ,1829,  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  our  artist,  then  in  his  32nd 
year,  married  Jane,  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James.  This  match,  not  an  im- 
prudent one  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  who 
had  passed  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  un- 
dertaken without  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  and  her  father  was  offended. 
At  the  time  Hogarth  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered a  painter,  and  Sir  James  was 
Serjeant  and  history-painter  to  the 
king,  he  therefore  considered  the  match 
beneath  his  daughter's  rank.  Two 
years,  however,  and  Hogarth's  increas- 
mg  fame,  served  to  appease  Thomhill's 
anger.  The  entreaties  of  his  wife,  the 
submission  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
rising  reputation  of  his  son-in-law,  were 
the  arguments  which  prevailed.  Ho- 
garth laid  aside  his  satiric  designs,  took 
a  house  in  Leicester  Fields,  and  com- 
menced the  profession  of  portrait 
painter — an  art  in  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  not  qualified  to  succeed 
largely,  wanting  grace  and  prettiness 
in  his  portraits,  and  being  '*  a  man 
whose  talent  was  certainly  not  flatter- 
ing, nor  his  talent  adapted  to  look  on 
vanity  without  a  sneer."  His  facility 
of  catching  likenesses,  however,  drew 
him  a  considerable  quantity  of  business 
for  some  time,  and  he  also  added 
novelty  to  his  art  by  painting  small 
conversational  pictures,  which  he  says 
succeeded  for  a  few  years,  but  even 
this  he  says,  was  "  but  a  less  kind  of 
drudgery,  and  as  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  act  like  some  of  my  brethren, 
and  make  it  a  sort  of  manufactory,  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  back- 
grounds and  drapeiT  painters,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  profitable  to  pay  the 
expenses  my  family  requii*ed.'  The 
best  of  the  portraits  he  painted  at  this 
time,  is  perhaps,  that  of  Captain  Coram, 
the  plulanthropic  founder  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

Captain  Coram,  as  represented  in 
Hogarth's  portrait,  has  a  dignity  and 
sweet  benevolence  in  his  face,  which 
we  hear  from  contemporary  authority 
was  not  in  the  original ;  yet  the  portrait 


is  wonderfully  like.  Tliis  excellent  man 
having  laid  out  his  entire  fortune  in 
acts  of  benevolence,  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty  in  his  old  age.  To  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  an  annuity  of 
one  himdred  pounds  was  purchased  and 
presented  to  him.  On  receiving  it  he 
said,  "  I  did  not  waste  the  wealth  which 
I  possessed  in  self-indulgence  or  vain 
expense,  and  in  my  old  age,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  am  poor."  A 
second  portrait  of  remark  is  that  of 
Fielding,  the  novelist,  painted  from 
recollection,  from  a  paper  cutting,  and 
from  the  mimicry  of  Garrick  dressed  in 
the  departed  aumor's  clothes.  So  runs 
the  story.  Fielding  himself,  a  rare 
instance  among  men  of  any  celebrity, 
never  sat  for  his  portrait.  A  third 
portrait  brings  us  closely  home  to  our 
subject,  and  is  that  of  the  notorious 
John  Wilkes.  It  has  been  styled  a 
caricature,  but  is  in  fact  so  little  so  that 
Wilkes  himself  owned  the  likeness. 
"  I  am  growing,"  he  writes,  "  every  day 
more  and  more  like  my  portrait  by 
Hogarth."  The  portrait  is  the  work  of 
a  genius,  and  speaks  for  itself.  The 
notorious  author  of  the  "Essays  on 
Woman,"  the  chairman  of  the  "  H — 1- 
fire  Club,"  and  one  of  the  most  profane, 
yet  able  men  of  the  day,  is  seated  in 
an  easy  and  not  ungracefril  attitude, 
with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  at  tlie  top  of 
which  is  a  Phrygian  cap,  bearing  that 
word  which  was  by  the  mob  so  often 
coupled  with  his  own  name,  "Wilkes 
and  Liberty y  The  portrait  is  coiTect, 
but  the  touch  of  the  artist  has  pre- 
served scarcely  anything  human  in  the 
face,  which  reveals  only  the  sensualist 
and  the  fiend.  The  sinister  eyes,  the 
slightiy  open  mouth,  the  wig,  with  its 
curls  so  placed  as  to  look  like  horns, 
all  proclaim  sensuality  and  hypocrisy, 
and  the  demon  stands  confessed.  WUkes 
has  lately  had  his  champions,  and  there 
is  littie  doubt  that  he  was  not  so  deeply 
sunk  in  every  vice  as  some  have  repre- 
sented him,  but  that  he  was  a  profligate 
and  abandoned  man  there  is  littie  doubt, 
and  the  portrait  by  Hogarth  will,  to 
use  the  words  of  Pope,  transmit  him  to 
posterity, 

"  Damned  to  everlasting  fame." 

The  last  portrait  which  can  be  men- 
tioned here  is  that  of  "  Garrick  as  Bich- 
ard  ni."  Alter  working  for  some  time 
at  these,  he  designed  and  etched  tiie 
first  portion  of  the  "  Harlot's  Progi-ess," 
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so  much  to  the  gratification  of  Lady 
Thomhill,  that  she  advised  her  daughter 
to  place  it  one  morning  in  Thornhill's 
dimng  room.  Mrs.  Hogarth  did  so,  the 
ruse  succeeded.  "  Very  well !  very  weU, 
indeed,"  cried  Sir  James,  "the  man  who 
can  do  these,  does  not  need  a  portion 
with  a  daughter."  There,  was  perhaps, 
a  touch  of  avarice  in  this  speech,  but 
they  were  soon  afterwards  completely 
reconciled,  and  Sir  James  soon  after- 
wards became  generous  to  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter. 

The  "Harlot's  Progress"  was  com- 
menced in  1731,  and  appeared  in  a 
series  of  six  plates  in  1734.  The  public 
received  it  with  general  approbation,  and 
the  money  which  it  produced  relieved 
Hogarth  from  any  fear  of  troubling  his 
father-in-law.  No  one  can  look  upon 
the  plates  without  being  struck  with  their 
boldness,  force,  and  originality*  They 
are  full  of  truth,  and  are  very  far  indeea 
from  being  overloaded  or  caricatures. 
Yet  in  them  many  living  characters  are 
severely  satiriseo.  Colonel  Ghartres. 
of  whom  Pope  had  written  that  a  good 
man  might  wonder  that 

**  Some  old  temple  noddini^  to  its  ihU  ** 
did  not 
"  For  Ghartres'  headreserre  the  hanging  walL'* 

Parson  Ford,  Kate  Hackabout,  and 
Mother  Needham  have  therein  their 
portraits  preserved.  The  success  of  this 
series  of  plates  was  so  great,  that  the 
proceeds  lifted  the  painter  from  the 
slough  of  mean  conmtion  in  which  he 
was,  tiU  then,  plunged.  He  took  a 
house  for  a  summer  residence  in  Lam- 
beth Walk,  and  the  vine  which  he  is  said 
to  have  planted  is  still  shown  there. 
About  this  time,  he  had  the  temerity  to 
attempt  subjects  which  were  far,  very 
far  out  of  his  style :  on  the  great  stair- 
case of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  he 
painted  two  Scripture  stories,  —  the 
"Pool  of  Bethesda,"  and  the  "Good 
Samaritan,"  with  figures  seven  feet  high. 
"These,"  he  writes  in  some  MS.  notes 
left  by  him,  "I  presented  to  the  charity, 
and  thought  they  might  serve  as  a  speci- 
men to  ^ow,  that  were  there  any  in- 
cUnation  in  England  for  encouraging 
historical  pictures,  such  a  first  essay 
might  prove  the  painting  of  them  more 
easoly  attainable  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined." An  inscription  which  ai^oins 
liiese  pictures  tells  us  they  were  pamted 
and  presented  by  the  artist  in  1730; 


but  the  pictures  themselves  will  by  no 
means  suit  the  advanced  taste  of  our 
ownday.  Hogarth  himself  writes  of  them 
very  complacently,  but  no  man  is  a 
judge  of  his  own  works.  Milton  pre- 
ferred "Paradise  Regained"  to  the 
greater  and  earlier  poem,  and  the  fact 
of  Hogarth  frequently  recurring  to  the 
classical  style,  leaves  us  but  litUe  space 
to  doubt  but  tiiat  he,  in  his  own  opinion, 
fancied  that  he  could  equal  the  old 
masters;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
his  genius  was  of  a  most  self-confident 
nature.  But  his  keen  sense  of  character 
and  the  very  power  which  made  him 
what  he  was  prevented  this.  "  He  was 
ambitious,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  "of 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  painter  of 
History,  but  the  burlesque  turn  of  his 
mind  mixed  itself  with  the  most  serious 
subjects.  In  his  *  Danae,*  the  old  nurse 
tries  a  coin  of  the  golden  eiiower  with  her 
teetli;  in  the  *Pool  of  Bethesda'  the 
servant  of  a  rich  ulcerated  lady  beats 
back  a  poor  man  who  has  sought  the 
same  celestial  remedy." 

The  first  of  these  incidents  is  a  step 
beyond  truUi,  and  although  very  ludi- 
crous is  without  thought  Surely  when 
We  believe  the  shower  to  be  divine,  we 
would  not  test  the  gold;  the  second 
contains  a  severe  satire  upon  humanity, 
a  satire  no  less  true,  than  it  is  severe. 
Hogarth  had  by  the  "Harlot's  Pro- 
gress "  won  the  good  will  of  those  whose 
opinion  was  worth  winning.  Somer- 
vnle  dedicated  a  work  upon  rural  sports 
to  him,  and  Fielding  continually  reverts 
to  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
both  in  his  paper  of  the  "  Covent  Gar- 
den Journal  which  he  then  edited,  and 
in  the  admirable  novel  of  "  Tom  Jones." 

In  1734,  he  lost  his  fathe^in-law,  Sir 
James  lliomhill,  to  whom  he  had  been 
ever  kind  and  attentive,  and  whom  he 
appears  really  to  have  looked  to  with 
admiration,  Hogarth  wrote  the  obituary 
of  Sir  James  in  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine.**  In  the  following  year  he 
lost  his  mother,  who  lived  near  Cecil 
Court  in  the  Strand.  Mrs.  Hogarth  had 
lived  to  see  her  son  famous,  he  had  al- 
ways been  to  her  tender  and  respectful, 
ana  had  aided  her  in  every  way  he 
could,  liis  aid  was  now  to  be  extended 
to  his  sisters  who  were  both  unmarried, 
and  who  were  left  with  little  to  support 
them,  but  luckily  in  trade  in  a  ready- 
made  clothes-shop  in  Little  Britain. 

The  "  Harlot's  Progress"  had  been  so 
successful,  that  the  next  work  of  the 
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painter  appears  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  pendant  to  it.    The  second  pro- 
duction by  far  surpassed  the  first.    It 
was  tlie  "  Kake's  Progress,"  a  work  bo 
notorious    and    admired,    that    grave 
divines  preached  upon  its  lessons  from 
the  pulpit;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
8t£^e,  for  once,  in  those  days,  coming  to 
the  aid  of  morality,  produced  the  story 
of  dissipation  and  guilt,  and  its  conco- 
mitant and  wholesome  moral,  with  all 
the  power  of  scenic  effect,  and  living 
tableaux  to  startle  the  eyes  and  wring 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  audience, 
who  were  engaged  in  that  same  wild 
race,  which  ends  in  the  prison  or  the 
grave.     Fan-mounts,  printed  in  red  ink 
were  also  sold,  bearmg  small  copies 
of  the  subjects,  three  on  one  side  and 
three  on  tiie  other,  so  that  the  grave 
and  satiric  touches  of  the  painter,  per- 
meated the  whole  mass  of  society,  from 
the  duchess  who  read  its  lesson  upon 
her  gilt  and  feathered  fan,  to  the  fre- 
quenter of  the  sixpenny  gallery,  who 
wept  perhaps  at  its  pathos,  in  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre.     Hogarth   had   indeed 
read  a  great  moral  lesson;  he  was  in 
this  no  caricaturist;  there  is  no  false 
sympathy,  no  overloading  in  the  pic- 
tures which  he  has  given  us.    In  the 
first  series,    a  yoimg    and  innocent 
woman  coming  to  town,  is  beguiled  by 
one  of  the  basest  of  her  own  sex,  and 
led  through  six  scenes  of  false  and  fleet- 
ing splendour  and  guilt,  to  punishment 
and  misery,  finally  to    end   her   life 
amidst   bemgs   as   depraved    and    as 
wretched   as    herself.    In  the  second 
series  of  engravings,  the  heir  of  a  sor- 
did old  miser  steps  suddenly  from  a 
state  of  abject  dependence  upon  ano- 
ther's will,  to   abundant  wealth.    At 
the  moment  in  which  fortune  lavishes 
her  favours  upon  him,  he  proves  his 
baseness  by  deserting  a  poor  creature 
whom  he  had  seduced,  and  who  before 
Ills  accession  to  wealth,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  make  his  wife.    In  the  next 
scene  we  find  him  already  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin,  sharpers,  gamblers,  and 
bullies  surroimd  tne  young  man  and 
hurry  him  to  dissipation."   The  foreign 
master  of  dancing,  and  foreign  singer 
share  with  English  parasites  his  stupid 
admiration,  and  the  bully  and  fighting 
man  show   that  others   are  ready  to 
defend  his  cowardice  whilst  they  share 
bis  gold.    But  these  scenes  are  soon 
followed  by  retribution:   whilst  going 
^  a  ^ay  dress  to  court,  the  Rake  is 


seized  by  the  bailiffs,  and  owes  his 
temporary  liberty  to  the  goodness  of 
the  very  woman  whom  he  had  betrayed 
and  cast  off,  and  at  last  eomes  the  firuit  of 
all  this  riotous  living,  this  "  blazing  out 
of  life,"  as  Johnson  in  his  "Life  of 
Bochester,"  has  forcibly  called  it  The 
prodigal  has  no  father  or  home  to 
return  to.  His  friends,  all  save  one, 
have  left  him,  and  he  dies  mad  in  Bed- 
lam, a  victim  to  his  own  vice,  extrava-' 
gance  and  follv. 

The  fame  of  the  painter  now  attracted 
certain  pirates  of  prints,  which  kind  of 
property  was  in  those  days  unprotected 
by  copyright.  The  whole  of  the  eight 
prints  of  the  "Bake's  Progress"  were 

Eirated  by  Boitard,  and  printed  on  one 
u*ge  sheet,  and  issued  a  whole  fort- 
night before  the  originals  appeared. 
To  do  this,  Boitard  must  have  had  some 
understanding  with  the  printer  who 
took  proofs  of  Hogarth's  engravings, 
and  must  have  obtamed  surreptitiously 
the  very  proofs,  which  were  worked  off 
the  artist's  plates.  The  whole  affair  re- 
veals to  us  a  system  of  rascality  which 
certainly  does  not  place  the  honesty  of 
the  **  good  old  times"  in  a  very  favour- 
able light.  The  eight  plates  of  the 
''Bake's  Progress"  were  not,  on  the 
whole,  so  fiivourably  received  as  their 
predecessors  had  been,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  pirating,  stirred  on  Hogarth 
very  naturally,  to  Endeavour  to  turn  the 
whole  of  the  profits  to  himself.  To  do 
this  he  appbed  to  parliament,  and  ob- 
tained an  act,  **  for  recognising  a  legal 
copyright  in  designs  and  engravings, 
and  for  restraining  copies  of  such  works 
from  being  made  witiiout  the  oonaent 
of  the  owners."  This  was  in  1786.  To 
commemorate  this  act,  the  artist  drew 
and  etched  an  allegoricid  plate,  wherein 
a  royal  crown  sheds  rays  upon  bishops' 
mitres  and  lords'  coronets,  upon  the 
maoe,  the  speaker^s  hat,  and  the  great 
seal ;  by  which  loyal  symbols  he  typi- 
fied the  imited  wisdom  of  "  lords  and 
commons  assembled,"  and  the  ^aoious 
sovereign,  under  whom  they  gmded  the 
nation.  Underneath  the  subject  are 
words  no  less  loyal  than  the  plate  itself, 
whereby  Hogarth,  not  faintiy  but 
strongly,  lauds  the  Imperial  Farlia 
ment  for  the  measure  which  they  had 
taken  to  secure  him  his  rights. 

In  the  next  year,  that  is  in  1T36,  the 
industrious  artist  again  amused  the 
town  with  a  plate  which,  though  fuU 
of  most  cutting  and  truthfiil  satire,  yet 
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borders  in  its  quaintness  upon  carica- 
ture. It  is  called  "  The  Sleeping  Con- 
gregation," and  represents  a  very  mo- 
notonous and  heavy  parson  promoting 
to  the  utmost  of  a  very  Ifiurge  ability, 
the  happy  endeavours  of  a  singular 
audience  to  sleep.  The  very  church 
itself  seemed  steeped  in  slumber,  re- 
minding one  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  cottage  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 
*  into  a  church,  the  very  pews  are  sleepy. 
The  artist  must  have  had  Swift's  lines 
in  his  mind : 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews, 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  only  person  in  the  congregation  at 
all  awake  is  the  clerk,  **  a  sleek  and 
oily  man,"  who  has  one  eve  kept  open, 
by  glancing  in  too  worlmy  a  manner 
upon  a  veiy  fine  young  servant  maid 
who  is  most  pertmaciously  asleep  on 
his  left  hand.  The  clerk  is  in  that  ri- 
diculous state  when  a  person  is  con- 
scious of  going  to  sleep,  out  endeavours 
very  vainly  to  keep  himself  awake. 
The  efiect  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  author  of  the  "  Philosophv  of  Drunk- 
enness," Mr.  Macnish,  has  also  written 
an  able  treatise  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Sleep ;"  in  one  chapter  he  has  treated 
very  scientifically,  upon  the  strong 
temptation  which  all  are  subject  to  of 
sleeping  in  church.  He  might  have 
illustrated  his  subject  by  an  allusion  to 
Hogarth's  print 

In  or  about  the  same  year,  (for  the 
plate  is  without  a  date,)  Hogarth  pub- 
lished another,  called  *'  Southwark  Fair." 
It  has  the  usual  busy  scene  of  such  a 
subject,  emd  is  no  doubt  a  very  faithftil 
transcript  of  those  who  thronged  to 
fairs  in  those  days,  treated  in  a  Ho- 
garthian  spirit.  Next  came  another 
very  celebrated  piece,  the  "Modem 
Midnight  Conversation,"  wherein  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  drunken  revelry 
of  the  assembly.  A  parson  in  the  midst, 
said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Orator  Henley,  the  subject  of  Poi)e's 
satire— 

"  O  orator,  of  brazen  face  and  lungs," 

is  the  chairman  of  the  drunken  crew. 
According  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  portrait 
is  of  another  celebrated  parson,  Parson 
Ford,  who  was  a  relation  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  and  whose  ghost — credat 
JudanM  I — used  to  haunt  the  Hummums 


in  Covent  Garden.  The  group  is  per- 
vaded with  a  drunken  spirit  of  life, 
which  is  indeed  admirable,  and  which 
could  only  proceed  from  one  pencil 
This  print  has  carried  the  name  and 
fame  of  Hogarth  into  foreign  lands.  It 
is  a  great  favourite  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  Bussia.  His  next  work 
was  no  less  full  of  life  and  motion — it 
was  the  "  Enraged  Musician."  A  pro- 
fessor of  that  art,  evidently  foreign 
from  his  dress  and  air,  is  interrupted  in 
his  practice  by  a  concoiu'se  of  noises, 
which  are  brought  together  with  great 
ingenuity.  The  musician  can  bear  it 
no  longer,  but,  throwing  up  the  window 
and  placing  his  fingers  to  his  ears  to 
shut  out  the  discord,  appears  to  be 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing and  to  ^ut  a  stop  to  the  terrific 
noise.  But  it  still  continues ;  a  dust- 
man cries  '*dust,  oh!"  a  milkmaid 
(sweetly  drawn,  and  full  of  freshness 
Mid  innocence)  cries  out  "  milk  above, 
milk  below;"  a  fishmonger  cries  in 
linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out, 
**e — e — ^Is;"  a  ballad  singer  chaimts 
the  monotonous  story  of  **  The  Lady's 
Fall ;"  a  little  French  drummer  drums ; 
a  paviour  rams  the  stones ;  a  post-boy 
blows  his  horn;  and  a  sweep  from 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  chimney  raps 
his  brush  against  the  pot,  and  shouts 
out  that  '*he  has  done;'  but  this  is  not 
all,  the  picture,  like  Prospero's  island, ' 
is  "  full  of  noises," — a  cutler  grinds  a 
butcher's  cleaver;  and  "John  Long," 
a  pewterer,  in  a  shop  close  at  hand, 
adds  to  the  turmoil  the  clink  of  many 
hammers.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
animal  creation  is  called  in,  and  an  ass 
brays,  whilst  two  cats  squall  and  fight  on 
the  tiles  of  the  houses ;  altogether  the 
print  well  deserves  the  genial  criticism 
of  a  wit  of  the  day :  "  This  strange 
scene,"  said  he,  ^'deafens  one  to  look 
at."  This  print  was  published  in  No- 
vember, 1740,  and  was  intended  as  a 
companion  to  the  "  Distressed  Poet," 
published  sometime  before. 

"  The  Four  Tunes  of  the  Day,"  four 
prints  which  described  what  they  pre- 
tended :  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and 
Night,  were  the  next  productions  of 
Hogarth.  The  student  of  history  and 
of  me  manners  and  customs  of  the  day, 
will  find  these  prints  teach  him  more 
than  many  chapters  in  history.  The 
state  of  the  streets  at  night  before  gas 
was  di'eamt  of,  and  when  the  watch- 
men were  of  the  true  Dogberry  and 
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Verges  race,  is  capitally  placed  before 
us.  The  plates  will  well  repay  an  atten- 
tive scrutiny.  The  first  pair  of  pictures 
were  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  for 
seventy-five  guineas,  and  Sir  William 
Heathcote  bought  the  remaining  pair 
for  forty-six. 

The  "  Strolling  Players,"  a  very  cele- 
brated engraving,  representing  a  com- 
pany of  actors  in  a  bam,  dressing  for 
the  representation  of  a  comedy,  formed 
the  next  publication ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  dramatis  persona^  who 
are  all  of  the  first  order  of  heathen 
deities,  the  Dii  majorum  gentium,  and 
their  representatives  in  flie  bam,  is 
both  ludicrous  and  satirical.  Juno  is 
sitting  on  an  old  wheelbarrow,  which 
will  serve,  no  doubt,  as  a  triinnphal 
car.  Night,  dressed  in  a  spangled  robe, 
is  mending  her  stocking ;  and  the  Tra- 
gic Muse  is  cutting  a  cat's  tail  to  draw 
a  little  real  blood,  no  doubt  for  thea- 
trical purposes.  On  a  Grecian  altar 
fi-om  which  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Pluto  has  just  lifted  a  pot  of  beer,  is  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  a  tobacco-pipe  with 
smoke  issuing  from  it.  Apollo  and 
Cupid  are  endeavouring  to  reach  down 
a  pair  of  stockings,  which  are  hung 
upon  a  cloud  to  dry,  but  Cupid's  wings 
are  of  no  avail,  and  his  godship  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  ladder; 
but  the  most  startling  is  the  cup-bearer 
of  Olympus,  Ganymede,  who  is  about 
to  cure  "  a  raging  tooth"  by  a  glass  of 
gin.  An  excellent  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, "  that  there  is  positively  no  end 
to  the  drollery.  Into  the  darkest  nook 
the  artist  has  put  meaning,  and  there  is 
instruction  or  sarcasm  in  all  that  he 
has  introduced !"*  This  wonderfulpic- 
ture  was  sold  to  Francis  Beckford,  Esq. 
for  ^27  6«.  Od.  The  gentleman  thought 
the  price  too  much,  and  the  artist  re- 
turned him  the  money,  and  resold  the 
painting  to  one  who  had  more  judgment 
or  more  generosity,  for  the  same  sum. 
It  must  be  a  source  of  wonder  that  with 
the  name  and  fame  which  his  prints 
brought  him,  that  Hogarth  got  paid  so 
little,  so  very  little,  for  his  pamtings,  but 
we  must  recollect  that  it  was  the  fashion 
then,  and  even  now  imtil  very  lately,  to 
declare  that  he  was  "no  painter;"  and 
the  artist  supported  himself  by  the  sale 
of  his  prints.  He  was  soon  to  find  at 
how  little  his  pictures,  now  so  valuable, 
were  reckoned. 


*The  British  Paioters,  by  Allan  CanninghAQi. 


On  the  25th  of  January,  1743,  he 
offered  for  sale  the  six  paintings  of  the 
*•  Harlot's  Progress,"  the  eight  paintings 
of  the  "  Hake's  Progress,"  and  five  other 
pictures,  the  "  Strolhng  Players,"  and  the 
"  Four  Tunes  of  the  Day."  The  painter, 
who  seldom  did  anything  like  other 
men,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
issue  a  kind  of  catalogue  or  bill,  con- 
taining strange  conditions  of  sale,  and 
the  public  paid  little  attention  to  the 
sale  at  all.  The  paintings  of  the  two 
"Progresses"  sold  at  fourteen  guineas, 
and  twenty-two  ^ineas  each  picture; 
the  Eake's  fetchmg  the  largest  price. 
Modem  artists  have  realized,  over  and 
over  again,  more  money  for  a  single 
picture,  than  Hogarth  obtained  for  me 
whole.  His  wit  and  humour,  which 
were  ever  ready  to  flow,  had  induced 
him  to  issue,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ditions, a  strange  ticket  to  this  sale, 
which  was  no  less  tiian  ''the  Battle  of 
the  Pictures,"  an  idea  probably  caught 
from  Swift's  "  Battle  of  the  Books," 
which  Sir  William  Temple's  essay  had 
given  rise  to.  The  card  is  a  satire  on 
me  passion  for  old  masters,  which  was 
then  prevalent  Hundreds  of  copies  of 
the  Bull  and  Europa,  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  and  of  St.  Andrew  on  the 
Cross,  are  ranked  in  order;  and  firom 
these  hostile  ranks  certain  pictures  ad- 
vance and  charge  literally  througk  pic- 
tiures  of  Hogarth,  which  are  placed  in 
a  row  on  the  ground.  AH  this,  although 
some  critics  profess  to  be  puzzled  at  it, 
seems  to  us  to  be  merely  typical  of  the 
injury  which  a  passion  for  second-rate 
copies  of  the  old  masters  was  doing  the 
native  artist. 

Chagrined  at  the  result  of  his  sale, 
Hogarth  returned  to  his  studio  to  work, 
and  in  April,  1743,  advertised  the  series 
which,  perhaps,  reflects  most  honour 
upon  him,  and  which  fi:om  being  the 
property  of  the  nation,  makes  his  name 
the  most  known.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated "  Marriage  a  lamode,"  which  was 
published  by  subscription,  the  plates 
being  engraved  by  first-rate  Parisian 
artists,  with  the  exception  of  the  heads, 
which,  in  order  that  they  might  bear 
the  very  touch  of  the  painter,  were 
engraved  by  himself. 

Of  this  work  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
sufficient  terms  of  admiration.  The 
grouping,  the  drawing,  and  the  acces 
series,  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  tale 
which  they  tell  is  essentially  dramatic. 

A  pompous  peer,  who,  by  extrava 
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gance  and  pride  in  building  and  adorn- 
ing his  estate,  has  impoverished  himself, 
finds  it  necessary  to  recruit  the  income 
which  will  devolve  upon  his  son,  the 
viscoimt  Squanderfelt,  by  marrying  him 
to  the  daughter  of  a  nch  and  sordid 
goldsmith.  The  bride  and  father  are 
equally  despised  by  the  proud  and 
careless  yoimg  nobleman,  and  misery 
is  the  result.  The  bridegroom  runs  a 
career  of  vice  and  extravagance,  and 
neglects  his  wife  for  the  company  of 
gamblers  and  courtezans.  The  lady, 
stimg  by  this  neglect,  listens  to  the 
promptings  of  a  designing  lawyer,  who 
after  leading  her  to  those  emp<jr  and 
vicious  frivohties  of  the  higher  classes, 
which  were  then  so  much  frequented, 
the  faro-table  and  the  masquerade, 
completes  his  villany  bjr  seduction.  In 
thb  very  midst  of  their  guilt,  the  en- 
raged husband  bursts  in  upon  them, 
and  after  a  few  passes,  receives  a  mortad 
thrust  from  the  sword  of  his  wife's 
seducer.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
or  vivid  than  this  scene ;  the  kneeling 
and  horror-stricken  wife,  the  dying 
man  whose  knees  are  giving  way  with 
the  weakness  of  death,  the  open  window 
through  which  the  murderer  is  escaping, 
and  the  terrified  valet  approaching  wiui 
the  Watch,  all  tell  a  tale  of  guilt  and 
horror  Which  must  afiect  the  most 
hardened.  The  concludinff  scene  is 
soon  told,  the  wife  dies  at  me  house  of 
her  sordid  father,  who  is  removing  her 
wedding-ring.  She  has  perished  by  her 
own  hand,  as  the  emp^  vial  testifies, 
and  at  her  feet  lies  the  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  of  her  seducer  and  her 
husband's  murderer.  These  prints  at 
once  became  popular.  A  drama  was 
founded  upon  them,  and  Dr.  Shebbeare 
interwove  the  scenes  in  a  novel  called 
the  "  Marriage  Act ;"  every  author  since 
that  time  has,  almost  without  exception, 
praised  and  admired  them. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
prints,  Hogarth  advertised  the  original 
pictures  for  sale,  with  a  bill  almost  as 
quaint  as  the  first.  But  the  sale  was 
to  be  another  failure.  Mr.  Lane,  who 
purchased  them,  was  the  only  one  pre- 
sent on  the  day,  and  these  six  noble 
pictures,  in  frames  worth  four  gfuineas 
each,  only  realised,  exclusive  of  the 
frames,  nineteen  pounds  six  shillings. 
They  are  now  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  nation  is  justly  proud  of 
them.  Colonel  Cawthorne,  who  in- 
herited them  from  Mr,  Lane,  sold  them 


in  the  year  1797  for  ^1381.  They  came 
into  the  National  Gallery  by  tiie  be- 
quest of  Mr.  Angerstein. 

The  pride  of  Hogarth  was  deeply 
woxmded,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  at 
this  neglect.  He  knew  how  the  foreign 
singer  and  dancer  were  patroniseid, 
whSst  he  was  neglected;  and  he  re- 
venged himself  by  a  little  bit  of  legiti- 
mate caricature  upon  these  puppets  of 
fashion.  Two  little  figures,  dancing 
and  twirling  about,  exhibit  the  graee- 
fulness  and  decency  of  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  aristocracy. 

Another  work,  which  was  intended 
to  teach  the  young,  and  which  has  been 
much  admired  by  the  staid  citizens  of 
London,  next  appeared  by  our  artist 
This  was  "Industrjr  and  Idleness," 
wherein  two  apprentices  to  the  same 
master  embrace  different  courses,  and 
exemplify  in  their  different  endings  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  choice. 
The  one  who  is  Indiistrious  marries  his 
master's  daughter,  and  becomes  Lord 
Mayor.  The  other,  to  use  Hogarth's 
own  words,  **  by  giving  way  to  idleness 
naturally  falls  into  poverty,  and  ends 
fatally."  The  moral  lesson  was  wel- 
comed by  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
hung  them  in  the  halls  of  their  com- 
panies, for  a  special  warning  to  those 
who  were  bound  'prentice.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  moral  is  imperfect: 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  strong ; 
not  every  honest  or  industrious  appren- 
tice can  hope  to  be  so  rewarded,  or  even 
after  much  hard  work  realize  a  com- 
petence. In  this  world  the  best  are  often 
severely  tried,  and  in  confining  his  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  mere  mun- 
dane means  the  moralist  has  failed. 

That  old  Jacobite,  Simon  Frazer 
Lord  Lovat,  who  lived  in  the  rudest 
state  of  regal  barbarity  in  the  High- 
lands, was  rather  fbolishly  betrayed  | 
into  open  rebellion,  and  expiated  his 
treason  upon  Tower  Hill.  Hogarth 
met  him  on  his  way,  at  St.  Albans,  and 
took  his  likeness.  A  printseller  offered 
the  artist,  so  popular  was  the  rebel 
chief,  the  weight  of  the  plate  in  gold. 
The  impressions  could  not  be  taken  off 
fast  enough,  although  the  rolling  press 
worked  at  them,  without  intermission. 
The  plate  produced,  it  is  said,  about 
twelve  pounds  a  day  for  several  weeks. 

The  war,  which  had  been  of  some 
duration  betwixt  England  and  France, 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  at  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  and  Hogarth  was  amongst 
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the  "travelling  English"  who  flocked 
over  there.  His  visit  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  having  dared  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  gates  of  Calais,  he  was  ar- 
rested as  a  9py,  and  conveyed  back  to 
England.  The  artist  tried  to  avenge 
himself  for  this  affront,  by  a  print  which 
he  termed  "The  Boast  Beef  of  Old 
England."  The  print  comes,  one  can 
well  see,  from  the  hands  of  an  angry 
man.  It  is  very  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
no  doubt,  to  be  ragged  and  ill  fed,  but 
as  few  people  womd  submit  to  such 
unpleasant  fortune  if  they  could  help  it, 
the  satire  upon  these  weaknesses  falls 
to  the  ground.  We  have  now,  happily, 
outlived  the  times  when  our  most  Ditter 
taunt  against  a  Frenchman  was  the 
meagreness  of  his  diet.  Upon  this 
vulgar  prejudice,  Hogarth's  print  hinges ; 
it  is  not  worth  description.  In  the 
year  1751,  he  presented  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  a  picture  of  "  The  Find- 
ing of  Moses,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  serious  works.  This  pamt- 
ing,  with  others  presented  by  other  ar- 
tists to  the  same  Institution,  used  to  be 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Found- 
lings,— a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to 
tlie  present  Boyal  Acadamy.  Hogarth 
was  the  earliest  and  amongst  the  largest 
of  these  who,  by  their  paintings,  mus 
contributed  to  so  deserving  and  meri- 
torious a  charity.  The  next  works  of 
our  artist  were,  "  The  Four  Stages  of 
CiTielty,"  which  are  revolting  in  the 
extreme ;  and  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
"March  of  the  Guards  to  Pinchley." 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  darling  of 
Scottish  minstrelsy,  and  the  hope  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  then  British  nation, 
had  began  a  successful  campaign  by 
one  or  two  bold  strokes,  and  was  ad- 
vancing upon  London.  The  guards  of 
the  Hanoverian  prince,  who  occupied 
the  throne,  are  advancing  to  meet  him ; 
and  the  drunken  and  reeling  rout  of 
soldiers  do  not  badly  represent  the 
terror  which  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
community.  In  the  gossiping  pages  of 
Horace  Walpole,  we  shall  fina  the  true 
feeling  of  the  country  concerning  this 
advance  of  the  Chevalier,  and  in  the 
papers  of  Fielding's  Covent  Garden 
Journal,  we  find  the  fear  and  alarm 
visibly  depicted.  Hogarth  has  probably 
highly  caricatured  the  scene  he  beheld, 
but  the  drunken  panic  and  disorder,  the 
hurried  march,  the  carousing  and  swag- 
gering, and  thorough  carelessness  of 
diacipline,  had,  wiSioitt   doubt,  some 


foimdation  in  truth.    The  print  was 
inscribed  to  George  II. ;  but  when  the 

Sroof  was  laid  before  his  Majesty,  he 
id  not  quite  understand  the  joke. 
"Does  the  fellow,"  said  he,  "mean  to 
laugh  at  my  guards?  Take  his  trum- 
pery out  of  my  sight."  The  picture 
was  removed,  and  the  dedicatory  in- 
scription erased;  and  Hogarth  dedi- 
cated his  print  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
from  whom  he  received  a  handsome 
acknowledgment.  The  original  paint- 
ing was  disposed  of  bjr  the  kind  of  lot- 
lery  which  at  present  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **  Art-Ualon ;"  every  pur- 
chaser of  a  print  receiving  a  ticket. 
Some  chances  which  remained  were 
presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  one  of  these  latter  tickets  carried 
away  tiie  prize.  This  plan  was  more 
beneficial  to  the  painter  than  his  sales : 
"  a  lottery,"  he  observed,  "  is  the  only 
chance  a  living  painter  has  of  beinc 
paid  for  his  time.  "  Beer  Street,"  and 
"  Gin  Lane,"  two  works,  one  of  which 
has,  no  doubt,  great  admirers  amongst 
the  temperance  societies,  next  appeared. 
Their  logic  is  weaker  than  their  execu- 
tion. The  imbibers  of  beer  are  very 
joyous,  pleasant  people ;  the  gin  drink- 
ers are  no  doubt  copied  from  nature, 
and  amongst  them,  the  only  being  who 
thrives  is  the  pawnbroker.  Two  na- 
tional prints,  called  "  France"  and  "  Eng- 
land "  Tollowed ;  and  ridiculed  the  fear 
which  was  then  as  now,  Cand  probably 
ever  since  the  Dauphin  landed  at  Do- 
ver, in  Kiiig  John's  reign,)  very  prevar 
lent,  namely,  of  the  Irench  invasion. 
Both  pictures  belong  properly  to  his- 
toric caricature,  and  both  are  in  their 
way  overloaded.  The  French  soldier 
in  the  first  print,  who  has  spitted  five 
frogs  upon  his  sword,  and  is  roasting 
them  at  a  bivouac  fire,  was  a  popular 
element  in  national  ridicule,  which 
would  now  be  scouted  at  Astiey's,  or  the 
lower  theatres,  whereat  highly  coloured 
nautical  dramas  are  popular.  Some 
scenes  called  "  The  Coclq)it,"  followed 
this  pair  of  prints,  and  are  broad  sa- 
tires upon  that  cruel  sport.  The  satire 
feU  harmlessly.  Lords  and  gentiemen, 
as  well  as  blacklegs  and  butchers,  con- 
tinued to  indulge  for  years  after,  in  the 
noble  sport  of  "cocldng."  The  next 
series  was  "Th6  Election,"  in  four 
plates.  The  bribery  and  corruption  of 
such  a  scene  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
placed  Bo  prominently  before  tiie  eyes  of 
the  world.    To  the  polling,  the  lame, 
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blind,  deadt  and  deaf,  are  earned  up  to 
record  a  vote  for  one  or  the  other  mem 
ber.  A  doctor  by  the  side  of  a  sick 
man,  has  him  borne  along  to  vote  for  a 
favourite  client  This  incident  is  a 
fact,  and  is  related  of  Dr.  Barrowby. 
The  patient  expired  at  the  hustings. 
The  fourth  scene  is  the  **  Chairing  of 
the  Member,"  who  resembles  in  his 
person  the  celebrated  Bubb  Doddington, 
i-aised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Melcombe  Bens.  He  is  seated  in 
a  chair,  raised  aloft  oy  four  brawny  con- 
stituents. The  pictures  are  full  of  ex- 
pression and  life,  and  are  finely  painted, 
merely  to  speak  of  their  mechanical 
execution.  Toes  mingle,  however,  in 
his  cortege,  but  a  blow  from  a  flail 
prostrates  one  of  his  bearers,  and  is 
about  to  overthrow  the  member.  The 
pictures  are  now  in  the  museinn  of  Sir 
John  Soane,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
nation;  whilst  looking  on  them,  and 
remembering  recent  scenes  of  bribery 
and  riot  in  our  own  days,  the  reader 
will  sigh  to  think  how  nttle  we  have 
politically  improved,  since  the  days 
when  Hogartli  published  the  election 
scenes  of  the  honourable  and  immacu- 
late member  for  Guzzledown.  David 
Garrick  bought  these  excellent  pictures 
for  ^0200. 

The  time  now  came  when  Hogarth 
was  to  come  forward  as  an  author ;  tiiat 
is  to  say,  for  it  has  been  denied  that  the 
book  was  written  by  him,  he  published 
a  book  called  the  "  Analysis  of  Beauty," 
a  work  containing  many  new  notions 
on  his  art,  and  only  probably  interest- 
ing to  artists.  The  chief  point  on 
which  it  insists,  being  in  the  undulat- 
ing line,  called  the  hue  of  beauty  and 
grace,  and  which  Hogarth  had  some 
time  before  introduced  upon  his  palette 
in  his  own  portrait.  Of  this  line,  he 
claims  to  be  the  discoverer,  and  asserts 
with  truth,  that  nothing  beautiful  in 
nature  is  stLff  or  angular,  the  line  of 
grace  being  foimd  in  the  xmdulating 
hills,  in  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  man  and  woman,  bird 
and  beast.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
such  as  the  leaves  of  the  hoUy,  the  thistle, 
and  the  various  cacti,  this  is  true,  but 
some  denied  the  discovery,  and  asserted 
that  the  principle  was  known  to  Michael 
Angelo.  A  book  from  so  universal  a 
satirist  as  Hogarth,  was  sure  to  be  as- 
sailed, and  assailed  it  was  by  writers 
from  Wilkes  to  Walpole.  Every  part 
of  the  work  came  in  for  a  share  of  rough 


treatment,  and  the  prints  and  illustra- 
tions which  accompanied  it,  were  not 
left  untouched.  Hogarth,  who  seems 
to  have  had  like  most  great  men  in  his 
art,  a  considerable  share  of  vanity,  was 
not  imdisturbed  by  these  attacKs;  he 
had  endeavoured— the  work  of  a  giant — 
to  fix  the  principles  of  taste,  and  he 
failed,  yet  his  book  has  its  merits,  and 
it  has  been  highly  commended  by  a 
president  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  Sir 
Benjamin  West,  whose  judgment  was 
vastly  superior  to  his  powers  as  a 
painter. 

In  1759,  Hogarth,  about  to  discontinue 
painting,  determined  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  a  painting  said  to  be  by 
Correggio.  His  wife,  who  was  a  very 
handsome  woman,  supplied  the  model, 
and  the  artist  produced  his  **Sigis- 
munda."  The  picture  was  painted  for 
Sir  Kobert  Grosvenor,  but  the  ^ntle- 
man  refused  the  picture,  when  it  was 
completed,  and  it  remained  on  Hogarth's 
hands.  The  answer  of  Sir  Rob^t  was, 
besides  this,  unmanly  and  insulting,  for 
age  was  growing  upon  Hogarth,  and  a 
refrisal  should  not  be  coupled  wi^  inso- 
lence; he  refiised  the  picture  because, 
he  writes,  *'  the  performance  is  so  strik- 
ing and  inimitable,  that  constantly 
having  it  before  one's  eyes,  would  be  too 
often  occasioning  melancholy  ideas  to 
arise  in  one's  mind,  which  a  curtain's 
being  drawn  before  it  would  not  dimi- 
nish in  the  least."  The  artist  gave  no 
answer  to  the  insult,  and  the  picture, 
as  we  have  said,  remained  on  his  hands, 
attacked  and  laughed  at  by  all  his 
enemies. 

Of  these  Wilkes  and  Churchill  were 
the  bitterest,  and  those  who  made  their 
anger  the  most  felt.  Hogarth  in  a 
print  called  the  "  Times,"  pubUshed  in 
1762,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old, 
ridiculed  the  opponents  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  friends  of  Wilkes,  as  agitators. 
Wilkes,  although  not  included  in  tliis 
political  caricature,  wrote  a  furious 
North  Briton  attack  (in  number  17  of 
his  paper)  on  "the  King's  Sergeant 
Painter,  William  Hogarth,"  in  which 
he  accused  him  of  being  a  vain,  greedy 
and  treacherous  hanger-on,  of  a  corrupt 
court.  Hogarth  replied  with  his  pencil, 
and  the  print  of  Wilkes,  which  we  have 
before  described,  appeared,  and  was 
sold  by  thousands.  Wilkes  felt  now 
the  sting  of  the  satirist,  and  Churchill 
the  poet,  who  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached  to  the  demagogue, 
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came  to  his  rescue,  in  a  personal  satire, 
caUedthe  "Epistle  to  Hogarth."  The 
quarrel  only  shows  how  fimously  angiy 
men  could  abuse  each  other;  both 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  had  been  personal 
friends  with  the  artist,  and  now  they 
vigorously  abused  him.  The  world  has 
much  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  so  vigorous 
a  poet  as  Churchill,  from  the  lact  of 
his  being  led  away  to  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  satirist  whom  Cowper  owned 
as  his  master,  and  who  has  much  of 
the  manly  freedom  and  masterly  ease 
of  Dryden  was  an  ally  on  the  side  of 
virtue,  of  whom  the  best  might  be 
proud.  Alas,  that  he  spent  his  talent 
upon  personal  abuse,  or  in  vain  regret. 
He  attacked  Hogarth  as  Pope  attacked 
Dennis,  upon  his  old  age,  and  declared 
that  malice  led  him  to  satirise  Wilkes. 

'*  Malice  (who,  disappointed  of  her  end, 
Whether  to  work  the  bane  of  foe  or  friend, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  driven  to  the  stake. 
Gives  virtue  that  revenge  she  scorns  to  take) 
Had  killed  thee,  tottering  on  Life's   utmost 

verge, 
Had  Wilkes  and  Libe  bty  escaped  thy  scourge. 

Hence,  Dotard,  to  thy  closet,  shut  thee  in, 

With  all  the  symptoms  of  assured  decay, 
With  age  and  sickness  pinched  and  worn  away; 
From  haunts  of  men,  to  shame  and  sorrow  fly. 
And,  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die." 

Surely  it  is  no  crime  to  be  sick  and 
old,  feeble  and  weak  with  disease. 
Hogarth  might  have  retorted  upon  that 
weakness  which  proceeds  from  dissipa- 
tion; more  cutting  probably  was  the 
allusion  to  Hogarth's  failure. 

"  Poor  Sigismunda !  what  a  fate  is  thine ! 
Dryden,  the  great  High  Priest  of  all  the  nine 
Kevived  thy  name,  gave  what  a  muse  could  give, 
And  in  his  numbers  bade  thy  mem'ry  live ; 

But,  *how  fallen !  how  changed  !* 

Doth  Sigismunda  now  devoted  stand, 
llie  helpless  victim  of  a  dauber's  hand !" 

That  these  attacks  woimded  Hogarth 
and  hastened  his  decline,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  He  retorted  on  Churchill, 
by  a  caricature  called  "  The  Bruiser  C. 
Churchill,  (once  the  Bev.)  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bussian  Hercules  regaling 
himself  after  having  killed  the  monster 
Caricatura,  that  so  galled  his  virtuous 
friend,  the  *  heaven-bom*  Wilkes." 
Churchill  was  drawn  as  a  canonical  bear, 
with  a  pot  of  porter  and  a  knotted  club, 
bearing  on  the  various  knots  "  Lye  1, 
Lye  2,'  and  so  on,  hj  his  side  Hogarth's 
dog  tramj^es  on  his  "Epistle  to  Ho- 
garth.*' The  intrusion  of  the  painter's 
dog  by  the  side  of  the  "  Bussian  bear" 
is  accounted  for  by  Hogarth  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  having  an  old  plate 


by  me,  with  some  parts  ready  sunk,  as 
the  background  and  the  dog,  I  began 
to  consider  how  I  could  put  so  much 
work  laid  aside  to  account,  and  so 
patched  up  a  print  of  Master  Churcliill 
m  the  character  of  a  bear.  The  plea- 
sure and  pecuniary  advantage  derived 
from  these  two  engravings,  together  with 
occasionally  riding  on  horseback,  1*0- 
stored  me  to  as  much  health  as  can  bo 
expected  at  my  time  of  life." 

Hogarth  speaks  thus  lightly  of  the 
fray,  but  it  probably  broke  his  spirits 
and  hurt  his  health.  Churchill,  who  was 
an  unfrocked  clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
the  loosest  life,  was  imworthy  of  notice. 
A  short  time  after  he  writes  thus  heart- 
lessly of  the  old  and  failing  painter. 

" (naming  his  mistress)  tells  me 

with  a  kiss,  that  I  have  already  killed 
him.  How  sweet  is  flatteiy  from  tlie 
woman  we  love ;"  and  again,  even  more 
heartlessly,  the  malevolent  satirist 
says — "he  has  broken  into  the  pale 
of  my  private  life,  and  has  set  the 
example  of  illiberality  which  I  wanted, 
and  as  he  is  dying  from  the  effects  of 
my  former  chastisement,  I  will  hasten 
his  death  by  writing  his  elegy."  Even 
Wilkes,  debauched  as  he  was,  was  more 
generous  than  Churchill:  he  remarked 
of  his  squinting  portrait,  "  that  he  did 
not  make  himself/'  and  therefore  might 
be  excused  for  being  so  very  ugly,  but 
Churchill  exulted  •  over  the  painter's 
failing  health,  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  death,  rejoiced  that  it  was  imputed 
to  the  terrors  of  his  satire. 

We  are  now  to  chronicle  the  last 
work  of  Hogarth,  which  we  think  shows 
a  failing  power,  and  an  exaggeration 
of  which  the  painter  was  not  always 
guilty.  It  is  termed  "  Credulity,  Super- 
stition, and  Fanaticism,"  and  seems  to 
be  intended  by  the  artist  to  show  the 
effects  of  a  low  conception  of  religion," 
and  also  the  idolatrous  tendency  of 
pictures  and  prints  in  churches  or  in 
books.  A  fierce  preacher  seems  to  be 
condemning  with  terrific  energy  the 
whole  world  to  perdition,  such  is  the 
fury  of  his  looks  and  gestures.  His 
congregation  are  in  a  terror  of  alarm, 
and  are  thrown  into  various  gestures 
typical  of  their  state,  and  in  the  comer 
the  notorious  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  impos- 
ture is  imequalled  in  the  annals  of 
credulity,  seems  to  have  added  a  quan- 
tity of  monsters  to  the  scene.  At  the 
window  a  Turk,  calmly  smoking,  looks 
in  at  the  window,  apparently  Sawing 
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a  very  gatisfaotory  parallel  between  the 
workings  of  his  religion  and  that  which 
he  witnesses  The  aim  of  Hogarth  was 
no  doubt  good,  but  it  is  not  too  clearly 
perceived  in  this  curious  print,  and 
those  who  sneer  at  religion,  sometimes 
allude  to  this  engraving  as  a  proof  that 
Hogarth  sneered  too,  which  is  very  far 
indeed  from  the  fact. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  he 
was  to  find  a  consolation  in  religion. 
He  had  bought  a  small  house  at  Ghis- 
wick,  which  yet  remains ;  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  one  occupied  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  is  still  called  Ho- 
garth House,  and  to  this  he  retired;  at 
that  time  indeed  it  might  have  been 
called  retirement,  for  it  was  very  pret' 
tily  situated,  and  the  garden  contained 
many  fruit-trees,  and  in  it  he  had 
buried  his  favourite  dog,  the  headstone 
of  whose  grave,  standing  in  a  comer  of 
the  garden,  close  against  the  wall,  still 
remains.  The  cottage  has  since  been 
inhabited  by  another  man  of  genius, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gary,  the  translator  of 
Dante.  It  was  in  this  cottage  that 
Hogarth  felt  death  coming  upon  him, 
but  his  ^irits  did  not  desert  him ;  he 
seems  to  have  summed  up  his  actions 
of  past  life,  and  to  have  been  as  much 
as  most  men  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  with  his  Creator.  "I  can  safely 
assert,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  have  invan- 
ably  endeavoured  to  make  those  about 
me  tolerably  happy;  and  my  greatest 
enemy  cannot  say,  that  I  ever  did  him 
an  intentional  injury ;  without  ostenta- 
tion I  could  produce  many  instances 
of  men  who  have  materially  benefited 
by  me.  What  may  follow,  God  knows." 
This  reasoning  is  scarcely  satisfactory 
to  the  Christian,  alas !  That  many  men 
have  materially  benefited  by  our  weak 
endeavours  to  do  good  is  not  sufficient ; 
the' better  the  man,  the  less  confidently 
will  he  look  back  upon  his  past  life;  the 
great  Newton  talked  sorrowliily  of  wasted 
time,  and  Coleridge,  weeping,  confessed 
that  even  then,  in  his  last  few  days  he, 
who  had  been  praying  aU  his  life, 
scarcely  knew  **  how  to  pray." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  Ho- 
garth left  Chiswick,  and  returned  to 
Leicester  Square.  He  was  very  weak, 
but  at  the  same  time  extremely  cheer- 
ful, and  his  mental  powers  were  as  per- 
fectly unimpaired  as  ever.  Physicians 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  with  him, 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint  he 
himself  was  unaware.      Having   re- 


ceived an  agreeable  letter  from  a  friend, 
he  wrote  a  rough  draft  of  an  answer, 
and  finding  himself  weak,  postponed 
writing  the  letter,  and  lay  down  upon 
his  bed.  He  had  lain  but  a  short  time 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  vomiting, 
and  starting  up,  he  rang  the  bell  with 
such  violence  that  he  broke  it.  An 
aflfeotionate  female  relative  came  to  his 
aid,  and  after  two  hours'  intense  suffer- 
ing, he  expired  from  a  sufiusion  of 
blood  among  the  arteries  of  his  heart. 

So  lived  and  died  William  Hogarth, 
a  genius  entirely  English,  and  master 
of  a  style  of  which  he  might  have  said 
with  Swift, 

"  Which  I  wa«  born  to  introduce, 
Beflned  it  first,  and  showed  it«  use." 

And  in  which,  although  he  has  had 
manv  imitators,  he  has  not  had  one 
worthy  successor.  His  great  success 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  his  entire 
difference  nrom  other  painters,  seems 
to  lie  in  this,  that  he  paints  perfectly 
dramatically,  and  takes  care  to  let  his 
own  peculiar  mind  pervade  his  pictures. 
No  painter  ever  told  a  story  better  than 
Hogarth.  He  is  not  entirely  a  painter, 
he  may  be  called  an  author,  and  viewed 
in  that  light  we  shall  understand  the 
answer  given  by  the  gentieman  who, 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us,  being  asked 
which  book  he  preferred  most,  said, 
"Shakspere,"  and  which  next,  said, 
"  Hogarth."  Most  of  his  admirers  have 
felt  me  truth  of  this;  they  read  his 
pictures,  at  those  of  other  painters  they 
merely  look.  Great  draughtsmen  and 
fine  colourists  some  artists  may  be,  hut 
they  do  not  throw  the  soul  into  their 
pictures  which  Hogarth  did.  In  the 
painted  illustrations  of  the  "Waveriy 
rJovels,"  or  of  "Gil  Bias,"  or  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  we  see  various 
figures  over  and  over  again,  to  repre- 
sent the  "  Vicar,"  or  "  Gil  Bias ;"  but  in 
painting  the  "Bake"  or  "Councillor 
SHvertongue,"  or  "  Viscount  Squander- 
felt,"  Hogarth  has  indelibly  fixed  them 
on  our  minds,  and  they  wiU  bear  no 
second  impression.  All  his  pictures  are 
of  this  kind.  The  puzzled  face,  rather 
indeed  prosaic,  of  the  distressed  poet,  we 
never  forget;  the  vapid  face  of  the  young 
nobleman,  the  conceit  of  the  Italian 
singer,  are  to  us  as  much  matters  of 
fact  and  reality,  as  the  madness  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  the  burlesque  cowardice  of 
John  Falstaff.  More  than  this,  Hogarth 
stands  (done,  he  is  sui  genem^  aad  with- 
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out  a  rival;  Sir  JcNshua  Refolds  fool- 
ishly denied  him  the  title  ol  "  painter." 
That  he  could  paint,  and  in  many  points 
better  and  more  solidly  than  Sir  Joshua 
himself  in  his  **  flying  colours/'  the  scenes 
of  the  "Hake's  Progress"  in  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum,  abundantly  testifj^; 
but  he  does  not  want  the  petty  tLtle,  he 
was  no  Eoyal  Academician  we  know, 
but  there  have  been  many  hundreds  of 
painters,  and  but  one  Hogarth. 

Besides  this,  he  was  like  all  great 
men,  evidently  of  his  age,  and  yet  beyond 
it.  His  satire  upon  its  defective  morals 
will  testify  the  latter,  and  for  the  former 
we  may  cite  Walpole.  "The  Rake's 
Levee  Room,"  says  that  author,  "  The 
Nobleman's  Dining-room,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  husband  and  wife,  in  the 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  Alderman's 
Parlour,  the  Bedchamber,  and'  many 
others  are  the  history  of  the  maimers 
of  the  age." 

This  is  hi^h  praise,  **  but  greater  yet 
remains  behind ;"  he  was  not  only  the 
historian,  but  Uie  moralist  of  his  time ; 
in  openly  reproving  vice,  he  stood  out 
beyond  all  other  painters.  Art  in  his 
hand  did  not  degenerate  into  sensuous-. 
ness  and  prettiness,  nor  did  he  excite 
reUgion  by  the  faces  of  meek  Madonnas, 
or  emaciated  saints;  but  he  showed 
vice  her  own  image,  stamped  the  paltry 
and  conceited  coxcomb  with  a  brand; 
placed  abject  poverty,  copied  with  an 
unerring  hand,  by  the  side  of  prodigal 
and  selfish  wealth,  and  preached  such  a 
sermon  thereon,  as  the  world  will  not 
easily  forget.  If  fame  be  worth  any- 
thing, he  has' fame  enou^ ;  the  portrait 
painters  and  effeminate  flatterers  of  the 
dayjw^e  ashamed  to  own  his  masculine 
genius;  the  sentence  is  now  reversed, 
&ere  is  scarcely  an  educated  English- 
man, but  who  is  proud  to  own  that  he 
is  the  countryman  of  William  Hogarth. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Hogarth 
was  not  singular.  His  portrait  gives 
us  a  blunt  English4ooking  face,  marked 
with  great  determination  and  self-pos- 
session; his  eye  was  peculiarly  bright 
and  penetrating,  and  his  forehead  high 
and  broad.  He  was  rather  below  the 
iniddle  size,  active  in  person,  and  bust- 
ling in  manner^  and  fond  of  some  little 
importance  and  state;  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  bonhomnde,  and  was  sought  for 
as  an  excellent  companion;  when  out 
on  a  trip  or  jaunt  his  spirits  rose  to  a 
great  height,  and  kept  the  oompany 
in  a  eQ&aiderable  state  of  ajnusement. 


The  history  of  his  five  days'  peregrina- 
tion to  Gravesend  and  Bochester  will 
show  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  better 
than  any  laboured  description.  Under 
the  town-hall  in  Bochester,  the  curious 
are  still  shown  the  place  where  he  pub- 
licly plajed  at  hop-scotch  with  a  jovial 
companion,  to  the  great  dehght  of  the 
onlooking  boys.  His  personal  spirit 
was  great,  and  he  would  resent  any 
insult  offered  by  any  one,  nor  did  he 
bend  in  any  way  to  rank  or  power. 
He  loved  state  in  dress,  and  a  certain 
decent  order  in  his  household ;  his  wife 
who  tenderly  loved  him,  assisting  him 
in  entertaining  his  guests  at  a  pleasant 
house  and  handsomely  furmsheid  table. 
"  In  his  relations  of  husband,  of  bro- 
ther, friend,  and  master,"  says  Ireland, 
"he  was  kind,  generous,  sincere,  and  in- 
dulgent; in  diet  abstemious,  but  in  his 
hospitalities,  though  devoid  of  ostenta- 
tion, liberal  and  free-hearted,  not  par- 
simonious, yet  frugal ;  but  so  comparar 
tively  small  were  the  rewards  paid  to 
artists,  ^at  after  the  labour  of  a  long 
life,  he  left  an  inconsiderable  sum  to 
his  widow,  with  whom  he  must  have 
received  a  very  large  portion."  To  this 
another  biographer  adds,  that  he  was 
very  considerate  and  kmd  to  all  his 
servants,  that  they  had  remained  many 
years  in  his  service,  and  that  he  painted 
all  their  portraits,  and  hung  them  up 
in  his  house.  He  used  to  study  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places ;  he  would  sketch 
any  remarkable  face  which  he  saw, 
sometimes  upon  his  nail.  He  was  a 
great  observer  of  the  workings  of  tlio 
passions  in  the  face.  Barry  once  saw 
nim  patting  the  back  of  one  of  two 
fighting  boys,  who  was  hanging  back 
from  the  fray,  and  telling  him  not  to 
be  a  coward,  all  the  while  very  atten- 
tively observing  the  face  of  the  other. 
He  went  into  good  society,  and  dined 
with  Gray,  at  the  table  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole. He  left  his  wife  by  his  will,  all 
his  property  in  his  plates,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  secured  to  her  bv  Act  of 
Parliament  for  twenty  years ;  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  annually  sold,  pro- 
duced a  verv  respectable  annual  income, 
but  she  outlived  her  right  and  became 
reduced  to  the  borders  of  want  The 
interposition  of  the  king  with  tlie 
Boyal   Academy,  procured  for  her  a 

Sension  of  *i640  per  annum,  which  she 
ved  but  two  years  to  enjoy. 
Hogarth   was   buried    plainly   and 
without  show,  in  the  churchyard  of 
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Chiswick,  and  his  wife  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the 
body  of  Willliam  Hogarth,  Esq.,  who 
died  Oct.  26th,  1764,  aged  67  years." 
A  mask,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  palette,  pen- 
cils, and  book,  inscribed  "  Analysis  of 
Beauty,"  are  carved  on  one  side  of  the 
monimient,  with  some  verses,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  not  worth  quoting.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  four  lines  which  are 
somewhat  better,  but  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  worthy  of  the  Doctor,  or  of 
the  painter : 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 
That  drew  the  essential  forms  of  grace. 

Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 

One  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the 
latter  days  of  Hogarth,  himself  a  ca- 
ricaturist, were  wearied  out  by  attacks 
by  anonymous  brothers  of  the  art.  After 
the  publication  of  his  "  Analysis  of 
Beauty,"  a  great  number  of  caricatures 
were  launched  forth  against  him,  and 
every  possible  means  taken  to  annoy 
and  disturb  him.  His  ridicule  of  the 
absurd  idolatry  shown  to  the  ancient 
masters  by  those  who,  with  pretended 
taste,  formed  large  collections  of  copies^ 
called  forth  a  large  print,  wherein  he  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  undermining 
the  sacred  monument  of  all  the  best  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  Erostratus,  who,  in  the  distance, 
is  seen  firing  the  Temple  of  Diana; 
other  caricatures  represent  him  in  his 
studio,  where  are  hung  parodies  of  his 
paintings.  The  artists  of  these  works 
are  anonymous,  but  we  cite  them — and 
we  have  not  mentioned  a  tythe  of  the 
prints  launched  against  Hogarth — to 
shew  that  when  he  died,  in  October, 
1764,  he  left  many  behind  him  to  fol- 
low in  the  career  of  political  caricatiu:- 
ists.  His  greatest  persecutor,  if  we  ex- 
cept Wilkes,  Charles  Churchill,  did  not 
long  siu^ive  the  victim  whose  death 
he  rejoiced  to  have  caused.  He  died  at 
Calais  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Caricature  was  carried  on  after  the 
death  of  Hogarth  by  various  hands,  the 
most  noted  of  whom  was 

JAMES  SAYEE, 

the  son  of  a  captain  merchant,  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  after  being  articled  to  an 
attorney,  passed  his  examination,  and 
was  entered  on  the  roll.  Saver,  how- 
ever, did  not  need  to  follow  the  labor- 
ious and  dry  study  of  the  law.    His 


father  had  left  him  a  small  fortune,  and 
this  placed  him  in  a  position  which 
gave  him  leisure  to  indidge  in  talents, 
which  he  had  manifested  at  an  early 
age.  These  were  caricaturing  and  song- 
writing.  Even  at  school  he  had  shown 
extraordinary  talent  in  turning  to  ridi- 
cule any  prominent  feature  of  those 
who  annoyed  him.  But  this  is  a  story 
related  of  almost  every  clever  boy,--a 
story  which  has  furnished  very  many 
pictures  of  rebellion  to  scholastic  au- 
tliority,  which  it  were  better,  perhaps, 
altogether  to  repress.  The  world  seems 
too  satisfied  in  taking  scholastic  in- 
subordiaation  as  a  proof  of  talents. 
When  Sayer  grew  up  he  soon  gave  a 
proof  of  his  talent,  and  finding  tbat  the 
majority  of  the  caricaturists  were  upon 
the  side  of  the  people,  and  few  or  none 
upon  that  of  the  government,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  partly  biassed  by 
early  predilections,  and  partly  by  inte- 
rest, in  taking  the  ministerial  side  in 
the  warfare  of  political  pasquinade, 
song,  and  print.  He  appears  to  have, 
in  his  earliest  specimens,  courted  the 
favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
who  was  then,  by  his  extraordinary 
genius,  astonishing  the  nation,  and 
alarming  the  opposition.  On  May  tlie 
7th,  1782,  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  mo- 
tion for  tiie  reform  of  the  representa- 
tion,— a  motion  which  prociied  him 
considerable  popularity,  but  which  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.  Under 
the  Shelbume  administration,  Mr.  Pitt 
held  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, but  the  alliance  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  drove  this  ministry  from  office. 
Another  body,  similar  in  construction  to 
this,  seceded  from  Lord  North,  and  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  friends  and  support- 
ers to  the  court,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
ministry.  Of  these  Pitt  was  the  recog- 
nised and  powerM  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  James  Sayer,  the 
volunteer  caricaturist  in  the  print  shops 
of  London.  One  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions is  a  large  caricature  published 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1783,  founded  upon 
a  speech  made  by  one  of  the  opposition 
Lords,  in  the  Upper  House,  immedi- 
ately after  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry,  who,  speaking  of  Lord  North, 
had  expressed  himself  as  follows:— 
"Such  was  the  love  of  office  of  the 
noble  Lord;  that,  finding  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  mount  tiie  box,  he  had 
been  content  to  get  up  behind."  The 
new  Whig  coach,  with  Fox's  crest  on 
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the  panels,  is  drawn  by  two  miserable 
hacks  through  a  rough  road,  jogging 
and  nearly  being  upset,  every  minute, 
by  gome  of  the  large  stones  thrown 
in  its  way  by  the  opposition,  and  by 
which  one  of  the  wheels  has  received 
a  very  serious  fracture.  Lord  North 
is  holding  on  behind  with  an  air  of 
alarm,  whilst  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  seated  on  the  box,  are  join- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  draw  in  the 
reins.  Contemplating  this  print  one 
cannot  but  think  upon  the  many  times 
which  the  subject  has  been  repeated. 
Almost  every  ministry  has  been  typi- 
fied by  a  coach,  and  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment have  been  epoken  of  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  reins  of  the  stage 
coachman.  We  need  but  tiun  over  a 
very  few  leaves  of  our  contemporary 
Punch  to  find  the  same  idea  repeated 
over  and  over  again. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1783,  Sayer 
again  satirized  the  whole  of  the  minis- 
t^,  and  the  print  is  valuable  by  afford- 
ing the  historian  imdoubted  portraits  of 
the  New  Whig  Administration,  as  it  was 
called.  The  plate  is  entitled,  "  The 
Bazor*s  Levee ;  or  the  Heads  of  the 
New  Whig  A n  on  a  broad  bot- 
tom." The  scene  is  the  shop  of  a  bar- 
ber, who  is  busily  engaged  in  arranging 
a  quantity  of  blocks,  representing  the 
members  of  the  coalition  ministry.  He 
is  particularly  occupied  on  the  heads  of 
Pox  and  North,  joined  on  one  stand, 
to  intimate  what  some  of  the  present 
day  would  call  an  imprincipled  coali- 
tion. On  a  wall  immediately  behind 
are  the  heads  of  Cromwell  and  Charles 
ih.Q  Ist,  in  a  curious  juxtaposition, 
apparently  to  intimate  that  the  most 
opposite  principles  were  for  the  first 
time  brought  together.  Over  the  fire- 
place is  a  new  map  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  which  Ireland  is 
nearly  torn  away.  The  celebrated 
Westminster  publican,  Sam  House,  of 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak, 
and  who  described  himself  as  "  a  pub- 
lican and  republican,"  sits  in  front  with 
a  pot  of  beer,  and  looks  on  admiringly. 
This  caricature  cannot  also  fail  to  caJl 
to  mind  similar  prints  of  a  more  modem 
date.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  Albert  a 
Becket  first  started  that  rabid  political 
paper,  Figaro  in  London — ^the  illustra- 
tive cut  on  the  title  had  the  same  scene 
as  the  one  described.  Figaro,  the  bar- 
ber, is  about  to  sharpen  Ms  razor,  and 
to   proceed   to  operate  upon  various 


blocks,  bearing  the  portraits  of  the 
popular  political  leaders  of  the  day.  So 
that  the  historian  of  political  warfare, 
tinning  over  the  many  similar  prints 
which  like  exigences  have  called  forth, 
cannot  but  remember,  with  a  sigh,  that 
there  is  "  nothing  new"  under  the  sun. 

Another  plate,  by  the  same  hand,  re- 
presents Britannia  pointing  with  her 
finger,  and  directing  the  attention  of 
the  coalition  (Fox  and  North,  who  are 
joined  together  something  like  the 
Siamese  twins)  to  a  distant  block  and  a 
gallows,  by  which  the  artist  means  to 
insinuate  that  a  violent  and  shameful 
death  was  the  proper  destination  of  the 
ministry.  Here  we  may  remark,  that 
Britannia  at  this  period  was  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  caricature,  and  that  John 
Bull  had  not  arisen  to  the  prominence 
which  he  at  present  occupies. 

Aided  by  such  means  as  these  out  of 
doors,  wmch  gradually  undermined 
whatever  popularity  the  ministry  had, 
Pitt  shewed  that  he  was  no  imskilM 
leader  of  an  opposition.  He  let  the 
ministry,  by  ceaseless  provocation  and 
other  parliamentary  tactics,  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House,  so  that  their  majority  of  sixty 
gradually  dwindled  down  to  a  ridicu- 
lously small  number.  In  July  the  par- 
liament separated,  and  the  ministry 
were  left  to  prepare  some  great  measm'es 
which  they  were  about  to  brin^  forward 
for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Parliament  met  on  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  first  measure  which 
was  brought  forward  was  the  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  India.  It  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
large  majorities,  and  out  of  doors  the 
people  at  large  were  interested  in  its 
fate.  "  The  Politicians  of  London,  who 
are  at  present  a  most  numerous  cor- 
poration" —  writes  Horace  Walpole, 
**  are  warm  on  a  bill  for  the  new  regu- 
lation of  the  East  Indies,  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Fox.  Some  of  his  associates 
apprehended  his  being  beaten,  but  his 
marvellous  abilities  have  hitherto  tri- 
umphed, and  on  two  divisions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  mcyorities 
of  109  and  114.  .  .  .  The  forces  will  be 
more  nearly  balanced  when  the  Lords 
fight  the  battle.  .  .  .  In  Parliamentary 
engagements  a  superiority  of  numbers 
is  not  vanquished  by  the  talents  of  the 
commanders,  as  often  happens  in  more 
martial  encounters.  His  competitor, 
Mr.  Pitt,  appears  by  no  means  an  ade- 
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quate  rival.  Just  like  their  fathers, 
Mr.  Pitt  has  brilliant  language,  Mr. 
Fox  solid  sense,  and  such  luminous 
powers  of  displaying  it  clearly,  that 
mere  eloauence  is  but  a  Bristol  stone 
when  set  by  the.diamond  reason." 

The  opponents  of  this  India  Bill  de- 
clared that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  Company's  rights,  and  that  it  would 
give  immense  influence  to  ministers. 
Some  said  that  Fox  aimed  at  a  sort  of 
supreme  India  Dictatorship,  and  on  this 
account  they  gave  him  the  title  of"  Carlo 
Khan."  Out  of  doors  the  caricaturists 
were  at  work  as  busily  as  ever.  Cari- 
catures, squibs,  and  pamphlets,  were 
showered  down  upon  him  fast  and 
furiously.  Sayer  came  out  on  the  d5th 
of  November  with  a  print  called  "A 
Transfer  of  India  Stock,"  wherein  the 
minister  is  represented  as  carrying  the 
India  House  on  his  shoulders  to  St 
James';  a  bint  of  course  of  the  transfer 
of  power.  Sayer  appears  to  be  assi- 
duously courting  the  notice  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber iasued  his  most  famous  production, 
a  caricature  which  is  verv  inferior  to 
most  of  his  works,  but  which  had  an 
extraordinary  sale;  and  which  accom- 
plished the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  bears  the  title  of  "  Carlo 
Khan's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Leaden- 
hall  Street»"  and  represents  Fox  as 
Carlo  Khan,  seated  upon  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  the  face  of  the  animal 
being  that  of  Lord  North.  The  ele- 
phant is  led  by  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke,  as  Fox's  imperial  trumpeter; 
Burke  having  been  the  loudest  sup- 
porter of  the  India  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  on 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  house  is 
croaking  forth  the  impending  doom  of 
the  monai'oh. 

"  The  night  erow  eried  foreboding  Inoldeaa 
time." 

Fox  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  his 
India  Bill  received  its  severest  blow  in 
public  estimation  from  this  caricature, 
which  had,  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
prodi^ous  sale,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  increased  by  a  multitude  of  pi- 
rated copies  ana  imitations.  On  tiiie 
17th  of  December  the  biU  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  I8th,  the  King  dis- 
missed lus  ministers,  and  gave  the 
seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Temple. 
When  Pitt  came  into  power,  he  rewarded 
the  caricaturist  with  a  profitable  place, 


(the  offices  of  marshal  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  receiver  of  the  six-penny 
duties,  and  cursitorship,)  and  the  artisi 
to  gratify  his  patron,  came  out  with  a 
triumphant  set  of  plates,  '*  The  Fall  of 
Phaeton,"  wherein  Fox  is  represented  as 
falling  headlong  firom  the  car  of  state, 
tJie  reins  being  snatched  by  royalty, 
the  induence  of  the  King  being  used  to 
throw  out  that  great  minlBter.  In  an- 
other, published  the  ISth  January  1784, 
Bayer  has  attempted  a  parody  of  Mil- 
ton's passage  descriptive  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  fallen  angels,  exhibiting 
Fox  as  the  political  Satun,  surrounded 
by  his  satellites  Loixis  Portland,  Carlisle, 
Cavendish,  Keppel,  and  North,  and  also 
Edmund  Burke ;  all  his  followers  have 
rueful  countenances,  but  Fox  encourages 
them;  he 

"  With  Iiigh  words  that  bore 

Semblance  of  worth,  not  sabstanee,  genlly  raised 

Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  Uteir  fMre." 

Leaving  James  Sayer,  comfortably 
enjoying  his  place,  and  passing  in  aiiu- 
ence  a  life,  presenting  no  other  remark- 
able occurrence  than  the  issue  frtmi  time 
to  time  of  a  strong  political  lampoon,  or 
a  smart  caricature,  we  must  now  proceed 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  eoiioatore 
history  as  exempted  in  the  life  of 
Gilray.  We  are  "moreover  ahnost 
obliged  to  pursue  this  course,  because 
the  most  notable  instances  in  both 
lives  run  parallel  with  each  other. 

JAMES  GILRAY 

has  perhaps  the  most  famous  name  in 
political  pasquinading  in  the  wcn'ld. 
His  life  being  passed  in  a  most  excitiiig 
period,  when  the  world  was  ondergomg 
such  a  transition  a»  possibly  we  shall 
not  see  again,  he  had  a  greiaier  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  the  mass,  ignorant 
and  excitable  as  most  of  the  ^pukwe 
then  were,  than  any  modem  caricaturist 
can  hope  for.  His  father,  who  b(ffd  the 
same  name  as  himself,  was  bora  Sept 
3rd,  1720,  at  Lanark.  He  enlisted  eany 
in  life,  and  was  present  at  the  fiamous 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  lost  an 
arm ;  on  his  return  to  England,  he  be- 
came an  out-pensioner  of  Obelsea 
Hospital,  and  in  order  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  very  small  dole  which  the 
government  afforded  to  its  veterans^  he- 
came  sexton  to  the  Moravian  burial 
ground  in  that  parish.  He  OMwriedt 
but  who  or  when,  we  are  not  tM>  Bk 
celebrated  son  wasbom  ftbouttbeinid« 
die  oi  the  last  c^lury. 
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Wh^  ef  sudieieDt  age,  he  was,  like 
Hogartii  before  him,  and  William  Sharp 
the  ei^nent  line  engrayer,  boimd  ai> 
^Qtioe  to  a  silTcr  or  beraldio  engraver. 
This  sedentary,  and  if  not  laborious, 
at  least  fatiguiDg  business,  did  not 
[>lease  himi  and  haying  imbibed  a  taste 
-or  priyate  theatricals,  he  ran  away  to 
join  a  pompany  of  strolling  players.  If 
tlie  monotony  of  an  engravers  bench, 
9li4  of  having  his  head  continually 
b^t  down  watching  the  strokes  of  his 
Wtn,  w^re  tiresome,  he  now  found  that 
h0  had  escaped  from  one  kind  of  drudg- 
ery to  embrace  a  worse.  The  hai'dships 
he  had  to  endure,  the  mean  and  dis- 
honest shifts  which  the  strollers  are 
put  to;  the  sordid  way  of  life,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  glowing  pictures  before 
the  scenes,  totally  destroyed  the  illusion 
which  he  had  formed,  and  uprooted  any 
Jove  which  he  had  for  the  life  of  an 
actor.  He  returned  to  his  father,  and 
entered  his  name  as  one  of  tlie  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  style  of 
dnwnng,  vigorous,  free,  and  masculine 
as  it  is,  will  witness  that  he  did  not 
nfigleat  his  lessons.  He  appears  first 
to  have  obtained  work  from  the  book- 
sellers, and  illustrated  Goldsmith's 
"  Deserted  Village,"  in  an  edition  which 
was  published  in  1784.  His  master  in 
the  art  was  most  likely  Byland,  a  well 
known  artist  of  the  time. 

Caricature,  however,  was  soon  found 
te  be  his  forUy  and  he  very  early  gave 
iolimation  of  his  powers.  In  1779  he 
miblished,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
his  first  plate,  which  appears  to  be  an 
ioHtation  of  the  very  successful  Saver, 
as  it  bears  that  artisfs  monogram.  This 
was  called  "  Paddy  on  Horseback,"  and 
eontaiBS  a  joke,  which  at  that  time 
was,  perhaps,  new;  namely,  of  an 
JxiakmBn  nding  with  his  back  to  the 
ligwe^s  head,  and  the  horse,  moreover, 
Ijeibg  represented  by  a  buU,  intimating, 
mo  £>ubt,  the  headstrong  tendency  of 
the  Irishman  for  that  kind  of  verbal 
enor,  GilFay  made  his  appearance  in 
a  stirring  time.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
whom  walpole  designates  as  **  The  Jack 
oi  Leyden  of  the  age,"  was  at  the  head 
of  a  society  termed  the  ''Protestant 
Asttoeiatien/'  and  after  various  inflam- 
laatiNry  speeches,  gave  notice,  on  the 
JWJth  of  May,  1780,  of  his  intention  on 
^  9nd  of  June  following,  ol  present- 
ii^  a  petition  against  the  toleration  of 
tiie  Roman  Catmolios,  signed  by  above 


Agreeably  to  this  intimation,  an  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  where  Lord  George  ad- 
dressed them  in  an  iilflamraatory  speech. 
Then  the  procession  marched,  six  abreast, 
over  London  Bridge  to  Old  Palace  Yard, 
where  they  behaved  riotously,  and  an- 
noyed and  insulted  the  members  who 
were  entering  the  house.  We  need  not 
here  go  any  ftu1;her  into  the  history  of 
the  **No  Popery  "  riots.  In  his  admi- 
rable tale  of  "  Bamaby  Budge,"  Charles 
Dickens  has  already  made  that  period 
of  history  populai*.  The  caricatiuists 
did  their  part  in  ridiculing  the  rioters, 
and  in  throwing  the  whole  proceeding 
into  contempt.  An  anonymous  print 
probably  gives  us  a  very  good  specunen 
of  what  sort  of  men  tliese  rioters  were. 
The  *•  no  popery  man  "  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  lowest  kind  of  rabble,  and 
has  his  hat  ornamented  by  a  cockade, 
on  which  is  written,  "  No  Popery."  The 
subscription  of  the  plate  is  entitled, 
*'  No  Popery,  or  the  Newgate Beformers." 
The  rioter  is  in  the  act  of  shouting, 
"  Down  with  the  Bank,"  a  consumma- 
tion which  was  indeed  devoutly  wished 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  concourse  of 
thieves  and  low  people,  who  formed  the 
supporters  of  Lord  George. 
.  The  riot  went  on  with  fuiy  for  some 
days,  but  on  Saturday,  8th  June,  1780, 
after  a  great  many  of  the  rioters  had  been 
killed  by  the  soldiery,  and  a  yet  greater 
number  had  perished  through  excessivo 
intoxication,  and  some  by  being  left 
helplessly  drunk  in  tlie  burning  houses, 
tranqidUity  was  restored.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence 
he  was  subsequently  brought  to  trial 
for  high  tieason.  He  escaped  convic- 
tion, and  was  committed  to  Bedlam, 
having  shown  sufficient  proofs  of  in- 
sanity. Lord  Amherst,  who  after  the 
death  of  General  Wolfe  had  obtained 
the  credit  of  the  conquest  of  Canadai, 
directed  the  military  operations  against 
these  rioters.  His  severity  rendered 
him  unpopular,  and  he  became  the  butt 
of  the  caricaturists ;  one  by  Sayer,  (an 
admirable  portrait,)  represents  the 
General  as  killing  geese,  (In  allusion 
to  the  rioters,)  whilst  he  is  so  occupied 
he  is  made  to  declare,  ^*  If  I  had  the 
power  I'd  kill  twenty  in  an  hour." 
By  another  plate  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  a  rumour  existed 
that  the  King  (George  III.)  was  secretly 
iUQlined  to  Popery;  be  is  represented  as 
S  9 
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kneeling  before  an  altar,  and  wearing 
the  dress  of  a  monk;  a  picture  of  the 
Pope  hangs  above  the  door,  on  one  side, 
whilst  on  the  othet  a  print  of  Martin 
Luther  is  dropping  in  neglected  frag- 
ments from  the  wfiJl.  To  the  fanatical 
ultra  Protestant  party,  the  great  Burke 
had  also  made  himself  particularly  ob- 
noxious, OH  account  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  -Catholic  emancipation.  With  the 
mob  he  obtained  credit  for  a  character 
under  which  he  was  often  pictured; 
namely,  that  of  being  a  concealed  Jesuit. 
In  another  of  these  humorous  prints, 
we 'shall  find  that  the  personification  of 
John  Bull,  under  which  the  British  na- 
tion at  the  present  moment  is  so  often 
typified,  was  not  yet  (1780)  invented, 
or  rather  since  it  is  taken  from  the  sati- 
rical fable  of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  had 
not  become  popular:  Britannia,  with 
her  faithful  lion  and  her  red-cross  shield, 
supplies  his  place.  We  meet  this  latter 
figure  in  various  plates,  and  in  many 
different  attitudes,  Sometimes  she  sits 
dejected  and  weeping,  at  others  exulting. 
The  different  political  views  of  the  cari- 
caturists inducing  them  to  clothe  her  in 
regal  purple  or  m  rags;  or  to  repre- 
sent her  as  victorious,  or  destitute  and 
about  to  be  executed.  But  shortly  after 
this  time  we  have  a  faint  gleam  of  the 
coming  glory  of  the  efficies  of  John  Bull. 
In  the  month  of  Aprijf,  1780,  an  unpo- 
pular ministrv  had  been  defeated,  and  a 
caricature  called  "  The  Bull  over-drove ; 
or  the  Drivers  in  Danger,"  represents  the 
British  bull  in  a  rage  kicKing  at  the 
ministers;  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  are  standing  by,  and  the  latter 
exclaims,  "  I  wish  1  was  out  of  the  way, 
he  beats  the  bulls  of  Spain." 

Parallel  circumstances  call  forth  simi- 
lar ideas,  the  history  of  caricatiu*e8  is 
not  free  from  plagiarism  any  more  than 
any  other  art;  oiu*  readers  will  recall 
many  touches  in  Punch  similar  to 
that  of  the  "  Bull  over-drove ;"  but  in 
1784  we  have  a  subject  from  the  pencil 
of  Gilray,  which  has  since  been  repeated 
by  Mr.  teech,  in  Punch,  Pitt  in  the 
character  of  the  infant  Hercules,  is 
strangling  the  two  serpents  of  the  coa- 
lition, Fox  and  Lord  North.  The  coa- 
lition must  have  been  extensively  un- 
popular, from  the  multitude  of  songs, 
pasquinades,  and  pictures,  which  were 
published  against  them.  There  seems 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  such  connections, 
something  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  English  nation.    A  bold  and  forci- 


ble print  by  Gilray,  represents  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  the  obnoxious  Ministers;  it 
is  called  **  Britannia  aroused,"  and  the 
genius  of  the  coimtiy  has  hold  of  Fox 
by  one  leg,  and  of  Lord  North  by  the 
shoulder,  and  is  about  to  dash  them  to 
pieces  in  her  ire.  Another,  beai'ing  the 
old  title  of  **  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,"  represents  King  George  the  III. 
and  Fox,  pulling  each  different  ways, 
by  the  halters  of  an  ass,  which  is  laden 
with  packages  like  sand-bags,  labelled 
taxes.  The  ass,  of  course,  typifies  the 
British  nation.  The  road  to  which  Fox 
would  take  the  animal  leads  to  "  Ke- 
publicanism,"  the  other  to  "Absolute 
Monarchy;"  republican  being  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  to  Fox's  party;  they, 
however,  had  their  caricaturists,  and 
from  the  style  of  some  of  these  it  would 
seem  that  Kowlandson  worked  for  them. 

In  March  1784,  the  dissolution  of 
the  unpopular  ministry  took  place,  and 
William  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  was  firmly  established  as 
prime  minister  of  England.  His  col- 
leagues were  those  who  were  well  known 
as  the  "  King's  friends,"  and  he  united 
in  himself  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  royal  hand  was  shown 
in  many  ways,  in  turning  out  the  coali- 
tion, and  in  establishing  the  Pitt  minis- 
try, and  for  once  the  nation  and  the 
monarch  were  on  the  same  side.  "  Ad- 
dresses were  poured  in  upon  the  Crown, 
thanking  the  king  for  exerting  his  pe- 
rogative  against  the  palladium  of  the 
people,"  writes  Walpme,  and  the  great 
whig  families  were,  in  the  election  which 
ensued,  tmmed  out  of  seats  which  they 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  their  own. 

But  the  most  remarkable  contest  per- 
haps ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of 
elections  took  place  at  Westminster.  It 
had  been  represented  previous  to  the 
dissolution  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Fox. 
Wray  deserted  his  side,  and  turned  to 
the  Coiui;,and  the  king  resolved  to  turn 
Fox  out,  and  place  Admiral  Hood  in 
his  seat  The  poll  was  opened  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  continued  without  in- 
termission imtil  the  17th  of  May,  1784. 
For  the  first  few  days  Fox  was  in  the 
minority,  but  eventually  he  was  retiumed 
by  a  majority  of  236  over  Sir  Cecil 
Wray. 

No  political  event  seems  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  greater  niunber  of 
songs,  squibs,  and  caricatures,  than 
this  election.    Sir  Cecil  had,  in  the  for- 
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mer  parliament,  proposed  a  tax  upon 
servant  maids.  This  was  a  point  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  innumerable  satiri- 
cal plates  represented  "  Judas,"  as  Wray 
was  called,  from  his  desertion  of  Fox, 
as  obnoxiously  interfering  with  our  do- 
mestic concerns ;  in  the  songs  the  ladies, 
who  in  this  extraordinary  election  were 
no  less  active  in  their  endeavours  than 
the  men,  are  warned  not  to  solicit  votes 
for  Sir  Cecil, 

For  though  he  oppoaes  the  stamping  of  notes, 
'Tis  in  order  to  tax  all  your  petticoats ; 
Then  how  can  a^oman  solicit  our  votes, 
For  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ? 

The  exertions  of  the  Court  against 
Fox  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind.  The  King  received  in- 
telligence of  the  progress  of  the  elec- 
tion several  times  a  day ;  and  the  royal 
name  was  used  very  freely  to  secui'e 
votes  for  Wray  and  Hood.  On  one 
occasion  280  of  the  household  troops 
were  sent  to  vote  in  a  body,  as  house- 
holders, and  all  dependents  of  the 
Court  were  ordered  to  vote  on  the  same 
side.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  minis- 
terial party  showed  that  they  were  not 
backward  in  creating  a  populai-  disturb- 
ance when  such  a  measure  could  serve 
them.  Lord  Hood  brought  up  a  party 
of  sailors,  who  interrupted  the  lioeral 
voters  and  were  the  occasion  of  much 
disturbance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
partisans  of  Fox  met  them  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  chairmen,  chiefly  Irish. 
On  theihird  day  the  sailors  surrounded 
the  tavern  where  Fox's  committee  had 
their  meetings,  and  began  shouting  at, 
jostling,  and  even  striking  the  gentle- 
men who  were  proceeding  to  join  that 
body.  Annoyed  by  this  flie  committee 
salUed  out  and  beat  the  sailors.  Next 
day  the  chairmen  also  Ibeat  those  aggres- 
sors, who  marched  off  to  St.  James-street, 
with  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  chairs 
belonging  to  their  opponents,  but  they 
were  again  met  and  defeated,  and  here 
heads,  arms,  and  legs,  were  broken. 
The  guards  were  at  length  called  out 
and  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance,  and 
the  next  day  special  constables  were 
sworn  in.  These  latter  did  more  harm 
than  good.  They  were  so  decidedly 
anti-Foxite,  so  much  inclined  to  the 
Court  parljr,  that  they  interrupted  and 
insulted  all  voters  who  were  not  on 
their  side. 

Besides  meeting  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and 
Lord  Hood  with  armed  force,  the  poli- 
ticians on  the  side  of  Fox  opposed  the 


two  court  candidates  with  placards  of 
a  virulent  nature,  and  with  caricatures 
of  a  humorous  and  of  an  insulting  kind. 
In  one  Wray  was  represented  as  driven 
away  by  a  maid-servant's  broom,  and  a 
pensioner's  crutch ;  in  another,  he  was 
flying  from  a  crowd,  bearing  on  their 
banners,  "  No  tax  on  maid-servants ;" 
in  a  third,  he  was  riding  a  race,  mounted 
upon  a  slow  and  obstinate  ass,  whilst 
the  successful  candidates  upon  spirited 
horses  are  far  in  the  distance. 

The  other  side  were  not  idle.  Their 
caricatures  came  forth  sheet  upon  sheet, 
holding  up  to  scorn  gambling,  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  Fox.  And  we  now  first  per- 
ceive the  unhappy  difference  which  took 
place  between  flie  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  father.  Incensed,  it  is  said  by  Pitt's 
haughty  bearing  towards  him,  the  yoimg 
Prince  became  a  warm  partizan  of  Fox, 
and  a  most  determined  opponent  of  Pitt. 
An  early  caricature  by  Gilray,  represents 
the  heir  to  the  throne  "Returning  from 
Brookes's,"  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
and  supported  on  one  side  by  Fox,  and 
on  the  other,  by  "  Sam  House,"  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  latter.  This  "  Sam  House," 
was  a  publican,  and  a  character  of  his 
day.  During  the  election,  he  kept  open 
his  house  forS'ox's  supporters  at  his  own 
expense,  and  was  gratified  by  the  com- 
pany of  many  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
He  was  remarkable  for  a  clean,  a  per- 
fectly bald  head,  on  which  he  never 
wore  hat  or  wig.  He  dressed  in  nan- 
keen breeches,  and  brightly  polished 
shoes  and  buckles.  His  waistcoat  he 
wore  open,  displaying  remarkably  clean 
and  fine  linen.  His  legs,  often  bare, 
were,  when  clad,  covered  with  the  finest 
silk  stockings.  When  asked  who  he  was, 
at  the  canvassing  booth,  he  answered, 
as  he  gave  his  plumper  for  Fox,  *'a 
Publican  and  a  jfte-publican."  He  was 
remarkably  successral  in  his  canvassing, 
and  his  figure  is  therefore  a  prominent 
one  in  the  caricatures  of  the  day. 

But  the  most  successful  of  Fox's  par- 
tizans  was  the  very  beautifril  Georgiana 
Spencer,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  As 
active  and  generous  as  she  was  hand- 
some and  accomplished,  she  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  contest,  and  attended 
by  several  beautiftd  ladies  of  title,  went 
and  personally  solicited  votes  for  Fox. 
The  success  she  had  greatly  irritated 
the  Tories,  and  their  papers  and  caricar 
tures  were  most  insulting  to  the  Du- 
chess. In  one,  she  is  represented  (ac- 
cording to  a  current  report  of  the  day) 
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as  bribing  a  butcher  with  a  kiss.  In 
another,  she  is  feeing  a  cobler's  wife 
with  gold^  whilst  the  husband  mends 
her  shoe.  In  a  third,  Fox  is  represent- 
ed as  the  successful  candidate  carried 
triumphantly  upon  the  back  of  the  Du- 
chess. The  papers  were  even  less  civil, 
llints  and  inuendos  were  thrown  out, 
which  are  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  writers 
than  to  the  time  in  which  they  appeared. 
In  fact,  few  can  look  back  upon  the  po- 
litical features  of  the  age,  the  faction, 
hatred,  bribery,  aad  intimidation  mani- 
fested at  an  election,  without  feeling 
thankful  that  we  have,  if  not  quite,  yet 
in  a  great  degree,  escaped  the  conta- 
gion. 

The  election  of  1784,  which  made  the 
caricaturists  so  busy,  threw  out  no  less 
than  180  of  Fox's  most  staunch  sup- 
porters, who,  on  this  occasion,  received 
the  burlesque  title  of  " Fox'z  Martyrs" 
The  number  of  members  entirely, new 
to  the  House  gave  rise  to  some  ironical 
observations  n-om  Fox,  and  Pitt,  in 
defending  his  supporters,  grew  angry 
enough.  The  prints  of  the  time  give 
"US  the  portrait  of  Fox  as  "  Catiline  re- 
prehended," sittiug,  with  his  face  almost 
hidden  by  his  hand  and  hat,  listening 
to  one  of  these  PhiHppics.  Pitt,  of 
course,  being  the  eloquent  Cicero.  The 
print  is  by  Saver.  A  companion  to  it 
shews  us  the  philosophic  Biu*ke  sending 
the  whole  house  to  sleep  by  his  rather 
too  discursive  harangues.  The  print  is 
a  voucher  for  the  truth  of  Goldsmith's 
assertion,  that  Burke 

.    .  ^    .    .    .   Kept  on  refiniBg, 
And  thongbt  of  convincing,  whilst  they  thought 
of  dining. 

It  is  entitled,  "...  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiftd." 

The  thoughts  and  attention  of  the 
nation  were  now  agaih  turned  on  the 
thoughtless  extravagance  and  riotous 
living  of  the  Prmce  of  Wales.  Se- 
parated from  the  family  of  the  King,  and 
surrounded  by  such  bon  vivants  as 
Captain  Morris;  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  the  Prince's  natiu*al  impulses 
to  vice  received  an  impetus  which  he 
had  little  wish  or  power  to  resist.  The 
caricaturists  of  the  day  let  us  know 
something  of  his  private  life  at  this 
period.  He  is  frequently  represented 
with  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Lord  North, 
and  Captain  Morris.  In  the  summer 
of  1786,  his  debts  had  become  so  great 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  borrowing 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  tl^e  Duke  of 


Orleans,  old  Egalitky  father  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Dissuaded  from  this,  he  de- 
termined to  commence  a  life  of  economy, 
suppressed  the  works  at  Carlton  Hduse, 
shut  up  his  state  apartments,  and  sold 
his  race  horses,  hunters,  aiid  even  fioaeh 
horses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inrestfed 
i640,000  per  annum,  out  of  an  income 
ofdB50,000,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
This  determination  rendered  the  pritide 
far  from  unpopular,  and  his  mends 
trumpeted  the  action  far  and  wide,  but 
the  Government  earieaturists  published 
scenes  of  his  promiscuous  amours  in  not 
very  decorous  prints.  In  one,  by  Gilray, 
he  and  his  friends  are  pictured  as  "!the 
Jovial  Crew;  or,  the  Merry  Beggars;** 
in  another  he  is  shown  as  having  just 
arrived  at  Botany  Bay;  he  Is  carriea  on 
shore  by  two  convicts,  and  supported 
on  either  side  by  Fox  and  North.  These 
attacks  were  continued  from  time  to 
time,  just  as  particulars  of  the  licen- 
tious fife  of  this  Prince  came  before  the 
public.  In  1787,  Gilray  represents  him 
as  ''  The  Prodigal  Son, '  he  is  ^ated  on 
the  ground  by  a  hog  trough,  and  the 
aoimals  are  devouring  the  Prince's 
feathers.  There  is  fine  satire  in  the 
touch  which  shows  us  the  Prince's  gar- 
ter all  but  devoured,  of  the  motto  only 
the  word  "  honi "  is  visible.  In  another, 
we  see  him  pictured  as  receivibg  money 
from  the  Duke  de  Chartres.  With  a 
bitter  satire,  the  Prince  is  represented 
as  fat  and  bloated,  but  the  motto  under 
the  feathers  is  " Ich  starve" 

In  1787,  on  the  recommencement  of 
the  parliamentary  session,  Burke  again 
brought  forwara  his  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  It  is  not  my  pi^ 
vince  to  enter  upon  that  (to  me)  very 
theatrical  trial.  We  want  some  new 
and  uninterested  historian  to  Write  an 
accoiint  of  an  affair,  which  made  so  much 
noise  at  the  time,  and  was  so  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  Burke  and  Sheridan 
for  oratorical  display,  let  it  suffice  toit 
my  present  purpose  to  say  that  neither 
the  pencils  of  Gilray  or  of  Sa3rer  were 
idle.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  prints 
of  the  former  represents  "  The  political 
Banditti,  assaulting  the  Saviour  of  In- 
dia," the  person  designated  by  that 
title  being  Warren  Hastings.  Buriro 
fires  a  blunderbuss  at  him  in  front,  and 
Fox  endeavours  to  stab  hita  froin  be- 
hind, while  Lord  North  robs  him  o^ 
his  monejr-bags.  Hastings,  hewever, 
defends  himself  with  the  *' shield  or 
honour.'*.   On  the  other  0ide,  the  0o- 
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remor-General  was  represented  as  Ver- 
res,  and  the  eloquent  Sheridan  was  the 
modem  Gioero  who  impeaches  him. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  bo^  Hast- 
ings and  his  opponents  spent  money 
freely  amonMt  tne  artists  and  writers 
d  the  period.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
some  proof  of  this,  will  find  an  interest- 
ing memorial,  in  the  trial  of ''  Pasquin 
f.  Faulder,"  attached  to  Gifibrd's  "Bae- 
Tiad." 

To  chronicle  every  single  work  of 
artists  so  notoriously  &rtile  and  industri- 
ous as  those  we  are  contemplating,  forms 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work ;  I  must 
therefore  let  appear  a  huge  hiatus^ 
not  perhaps  vatde  deflenda,  and  hasten 
to  the  busiest  period  of  the  life  of  the 
principal  caricaturist,  James  Gilray. 

This  Was  about  the  time  of  the  terri- 
ble first  French  Bevolution,  when  the 
minds  of  the  Endish  were  kept  at  al- 
most a  fever-heat,  by  various  appeals  to 
their  loyalty,  their  paUiotism,  or  their 
fear.  Mr.  Oobden  s  recent  pamphlet 
has  shown  very  successfully,  I  think, 
tiiat  the  French  nation  did  not  seek  at 
that  period  to  quarrel  with,  and  revolu- 
tionise Great  Britain.  But  there  were  no 
doubt  violent  propagandists  who  would 
have  gone  any  length  to  have  established 
their  unripe  doctrines  of  Bepubli- 
canism  over  the  world.  The  onmions 
of  tiiese,  evidently  a  contemptible  mi- 
nority, were  promulgated  by  the  English 
ministry  and  aristocracy  as  those  of 
the  whole  French  nation.  The  aristo- 
cracy of  England  were  fearful  lest  their 
fate  might  be  that  of  those  of  France ; 
and  the  wild  and  insane  speeches  of  the 
injudicious  partisans,  but  worst  enemies 
of  an  ideal  republic,  were  weapons  in 
their  hands  which  they  well  knew  how 
to  use. 

Both  the  ministry  and  the  opposition 
seemed  of  one  mind  in  regara  to  the 
new  government,  the  Convention  of 
France.  The  recent  and  brilliant  work 
of  Burke,  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  ftill  of  glitterincr  phrases, 
written  evidently  ad  captandum,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  young  and 
ffenerous  minds  of  tne  EngUsh  youth. 
Upwards  6f  80,000  copies  were  sold  be- 
fbre  the  first  demand  was  satisfied.  The 
picture  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  pause, 
and  theatrical  apostrophe  to  that  un- 
fortunate Queen,  made  the  swords  of 
the  young  volunteers  ready,  indeed,  to 
leap  firom  their  scabbards  for  her  rescue. 
Those  in  power  took  care  to  cultivate 


the  war-spirit  thus  infused,  and  these 
sentiments  ripened  into  a  deep  hatred 
of  the  French  and  of  France. 

In  September,  1702,  the  French  Con- 
vention elected  two  English  members 
to  their  body.  They  were,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  Dr.  Priestiey.  Henceforward 
nothing  was  too  bad  or  too  abusive  to 
be  said  of  the  English  liberals.  Br. 
Priestiey's  house,  in  Birmingham,  was 
attacked  and  burnt,  and  Paine  fled  to 
France.  In  oallinff  this  behaviour  atro- 
cious, I  do  not  seeK  to  defend  the  pecu- 
liar religious  tenets  of  either  of  these 
men;  but  their  political  belief  should 
have  been  held  as  sacred  from  mob  vio- 
lence, as  was  their  religious  creed. 
Younger  and  better  men  than  they, 
world-famous  now,  drank  eagerly  of  the 
same  drai^ht^f  liberty :  Southey  thedeep 
scholar,  Wordsworth  the  poet  of  nor 
ture,  and  Coleridge,  philosopher,  meta- 
physician, and  bard ;  than  whom  pos- 
sibly flourishing  at  one  period,  three 
greater  cannot  oe  found,  had  imbibed 
these  doctrines,  and  were  at  that  time 
ardent  republicans.  Yet  Saycr  could 
produce  plates,  representing  the  belief 
of  these  men  as  demoniacal ;  and  Fox 
and  North,  clad  in  shirts  and  boots,  but 
veritable  sans-oulotteif  force  obnoxioiis 
liberty  down  the  throat  of  John  Bull. 
Gihray,  whose  continued  drunkenness 
had  by  this  time  produced  fits  of  insa- 
nity, seems  to  have  gone  mad  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  his  plates,  wild,  bloody,  and 
fiery,  exhibit  some  of  the  worst  scenes 
which  took  place  in  tiie  worst  days  in 
Paris.  The  guillotine,  the  pike,  the 
bleeding  and  severed  head,  the  firebrand, 
and  the  extempore  gallows  (la  lanteme), 
bloom  in  hideous  profusion  all  through 
the  series.  One  side  of  the  Channel 
presents  of  coiu^  a  flattering  contrast 
to  this  noise  and  turmoil ;  a  plate  by 
Sayer  of  the  10th  of  December,  1792, 
represents  the  soldier  and  sailor  as  the 
only  defence  of  England  against  the 
horrors  of  Republicanism. 

Gilray,  eccentric  in  everv  thing,  ap- 
pears for  a  moment  to  have  nad  a  gleam 
of  sense,  and  published  a  deep  satire  on 
the  alarmists,  in  opposition  to  one  of 
Sayer'sprints.  ItrepresentsRtt  as  work- 
ing upon  John  BulTs  fears,  as  in  truth  he 
did;  ne  has  John  by  the  arm,  and  pre- 
tends to  descry  through  a  telescope  the 
enemies  of  his  coimtry.  A  clever 
burlesque  of  Pitt's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament  shows  both  his  own 
alarm  and  ^at  of  his  protege.    "There, 
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Joiiii !  there !  I  see  them,  get  your  arms 
ready,  John !  there's  ten  thousand  sans 
culottes  on  their  way,  and  there !  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  have  caught  the  itch, 
and  have  hegan  to  pull  off  their  hreeches.'* 
John  is  terrihlj  alarmed,  but  his  com- 
mon sense  whispers  a  better  way  tban 
fighting.  "Where's  the  use  of  firing 
iK>w?  What  can  us  two  do  against 
them  hundreds  of  millions  of  thousands 
of  monsters  ?  had  we  not  better  try  if  they 
wont  shake  hands  with  us  and  befriends  f" 
The  nation  W£is  too  alarmed  to  take  this 
hint  The  aristocracy  and  the  young 
farmers  rushed  to  nulitia  bands,  felt 
proud  of  their  uniform,  and  clumsy 
leather  fire-man's  helmet,  and  the  land 
bristled  with  bay^onets,  and  the  coasts 
of  Kent  were  white  with  tents.  Church, 
king,  and  laws  were  appealed  to ;  a  king 
whose  hot  and  ungovernable  temper  had 
lost  us  America ;  a  church,  pure  in  doc- 
tiine,  but  corrupt  and  persecuting  in  her 
practice;  and  laws  which  permitted  Old 
Sarum,  and  pocket-boroughs,  and  legal- 
ized judicial  murder  for  a  petty  theft. 

Ye  Britons  be  wise,  as  you're  brave  and  humane, 
You  then  will  be  happy  without  any  Paine ; 
W«  know  of  no  despots,  we've  nothing  to  fear, 
And  this  new-liuigled  nonsense  will  never  do  here. 


Then  stand  by  the  ohnrch,  the  king,  and  the  laws, 
The  old  lion  still  has  his  teeth  and  his  claws ; 
Let  Britain  still  rule  in  the  midst  of  her  waves. 
And  chastise  all  those  foes  who  dare  call  her  sons 
slaves, 

Derry  Down. 

The  success  of  these  song  writers  and 
caricatmists  was  complete.  Britain 
strove  to  chastise  France,  but  in  the 
struggle  suffered  too.  In  turning  over 
the  crimsoned  productions  of  mad  old 
Gihray,  we  are  reminded  that  for  some 
time  we  are  to  imdergo  the  saddest  pro- 
vince of  the  historian,  and  to  contem- 
Elate,  like  the  shipwrecked  wretch  of 
.uoretius,  the  mad  turmoil,  the  blood, 
the  tears,  and  woimds,  occasioned  by 
that  saddest  of  all  infectious  diseases, 
the  martial  fever  of  nations.  The  thou- 
sand gentle  charities  broken  off,  the 
sweetintercourse  interrupted,  the  flowers 
of  peace  uprooted,  the  industry  of  the 
merchant  thwarted,  hisruinedfamilv  and 
bankrupt  state,  the  scholar  unheard 
amongst  this  din  of  war,  and  more  than 
all  these  the  sharp  calls  of  the  weakest 
and  poorestof  mankind  forjustice,  reform 
and  progress  neglected  and  passed  by, 
start  up  and  haunt  these  plates  like 
ghosts.  Some  millions  slain,  and  a  few 
^ames  broidered  in    glistering  tinsel 


upon  a  flaunting  flag,  are  all  we  have 
to  show  for  what  we  might  have  done. 

The  caricaturists  began  the  attack  by 
ridiculing  Fox,  Paine,  and  PriesUey. 
The  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  who 
had  been  a  stay-maker  at  Thetford,  was 
by  no  means  a  pure  or  unassailable  sub- 
ject. Gilray  brought  out  a  print,  on 
the  10th  Dec.  1792,  called  "  Tom  Paine's 
Nightly  Pest,"  which  represents  the 
English  republican  stretched  upon  his 
pallet  of  straw,  dreaming  of  judges'  wigs, 
and  all  sorts  of  horrors  and  punish- 
ments. On  the  2nd  of  the  following 
January,  another  print  by  the  same 
hand, represents Pame  fitting  Britannia 
with  a  pair  of  French  stays.  The  lady 
objects  to  the  republican  tight-lacing, 
and  clings  to  the  British  oak  for  protec- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  object  of  these 
pictorial  satires  had,  by  advocating 
leniency  to  the  unfortunate  king,  incur- 
red the  odium  of  his  fellows,  and  was 
at  Paris,  thrown  into  a  dimgeon  bjr 
Robespierre  and  his  associates.  In  pri- 
son he  wrote  the  most  blasphemous  of 
his  books,  the  "  Age  of  Reason."  All 
readers  know  the  strange  accident,  which 
looks  almost  like  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  which  saved  him  from  the 
guillotine ;  but  neither  prison  nor  the 
strange  escape  taught  him  humility  or  . 
veneration,  ne  went  to  America,  and 
there  lived,  publishing  harmless  slan- 
dei-s  against  religion  and  his  native 
coimtry,  till  death  put  an  end  to  the 
strange  freaks  of  **  Citizen  Paine." 

"The  Republican  Soldier,"  "False 
Liberty  rejected,  or  no  fraternizing  with 
the  French  cut-throats,"  and  others  mark 
the  temper  of  the  nation  at  the  time; 
meanwhile  Fox's  affairs  were  getting 
more  and  mpre  involved,  and  the  great 
statesman  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  absolute  poverty.  His  friends  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
and  the  popularity  which  he  still  en- 
joyed was  proved  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion, by  which  an  annuity  was  pur- 
chased. This  Gilray  ridiculed  as  "  Blue 
and  Buff  Charity,"  in  a  print  wherein 
Fox  is  receiving  aid  from  Priestley, 
Home  Tooke,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Hall,  the  son- 
in-law  of  that  eccentric  nobleman.  Mr. 
Hall  had  been  an  apothecary  in  Long 
Acre,  and  is  represented  as  ragged  and 

Eoor,  with  a  phial  in  his  hand.  Stan- 
ope  had  sincerely  embraced  republican 
prmciples,  and  had  married  his  daughter 
to  a  plebeian  to  prove  his  sincerity. 
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Bank,  character,  distinction,  fame, 

And  noble  birth  forgot. 
Hear  Stanhope,  modest  Earl,  proclaim 

Himself  a  saaa  calotte. 

Ofpomp  and  splendid  oiroumstanoe 

The  vanity  he  teaches ; 
And  spams,  like  citizen  of  France, 

Both  coronet  and  breeches. 

These  ideas  of  freedom  were  enough 
in  the  then  state  of  opinion  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  the  mob.  In  June 
1794,  his  house  was  attacked  and  fired  in 
sdTeral  places  by  bands  of  rufiians,  and 
a  gentleman  or  nobleman  was  seen  to 
distribute  money  to  them  from  his  car- 
riage windows ;  if  the  people  could  be 
worked  up  to  such  outrages,  what  won- 
der if  they  could  be  persuaded  reform 
was  odious,  and  that  economy  and  liber 
were  but  so  many  synomyms  for  rob- 
bery, spoliation,  and  murder?  The 
English  were  hurried  into  a  war,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  dispatched  to  Flan- 
ders, to  co-operate  with  our  German 
allies,  but  for  a  time  did  nothing  but 
commit  a  series  of  mistakes.  Gilray 
himself  went  over  there  on  a  sketching 
tour,  and  has  given  us  a  plate  of  **  The 
Fatigues  of  the  Campaign  in  Flanders," 
which  is  a  picture  of  drunken  revelry 
and  licentiousness.  Whilst  the  duke 
was  commanding  in  his  gallant  way, 
his  mistress,  the  celebrated  Maiy  Anne 
Clarke,  was  selling  commissions  in  the 
army  at  a  very  reduced  rate,*  and  di- 
verting the  money  of  the  nation  to  her 
own  pocket;  for  this  the  lady  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  trial  which  Gilray  has  per- 
petuated. 

These  incidents  made  the  "swinish 
multitude,"  as  Burke  politely  termed 
the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen, 
httle  satisfied  with  the  war.  New  taxes 
made  the  householders  equally  against 
it,  and  the  caricaturists,  who  turned 
their  satires  to  profit,  took  advantage 
of  what  they  themselves  had  contributed 
to  occasion,  and  pictured  John  Bull  as 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary.  The  King 
was  represented  as  the  Horse  of  Hanover 
riding  over  the  swinish  multitude,  in 
the  shape  of  a  drove  of  pigs,  in  one 
print;  and  in  another  as  a  "  state  cater- 
pillar," the  ring  of  the  body  composed 
of  state  ofiices,  pensions  and  other 
sources    of   extravagant    expenditure. 


*  Some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
(Bw  flgorea  sabjoined— 

^  Clarke.  Ooyemment 

roramnjor'scom.  ..  900gaineag  ....  2,600 do. 
J^praoompany  ......  TOO       „       ....  1,«)0  „ 


But  this  caterpillar  has  another  phase 
of  existence  as  a  chrysalis  in  Holland, 
and  at  last  bursts  into  existence  as  a 
^orious  butterfly  in  republican  France. 
This  hint  is  significant  enough;  but  the 
people,  pressed  for  bread  and  irritated 
with  loss  of  work  through  the  stoppage 
of  factories,  were  at  last  tired  of  war, 
did  not  care  for  glory,  and  little  thought 
of  patriotism.  When  George  the  third 
went  to  open  parliament  on  the  29th 
of  October  1795,  lus  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  infuriate  mob,  who  cried, 
"  Down  with  George,  no  peace,  no  king, 
down  with  him ;"  t^window  was  smash- 
ed, and  the  panel  perforated  by  a  bullet, 
it  is  presumed,  from  an  air  gun,  the 
populace  all  the  while  crying,  "Bread, 
bread!  Peace,  peace!"  The  arrival  of 
the  gpiards  rescued  the  King,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  November,  Gilray  gave  a  bur- 
lesque version  of  this  attack,  wherein 
the  ministry  are  attacked  by  Fox,  Stan- 
,  hope,  and  other  Whig  leaders. 

In  December,  1796,  Isaac  Obuik- 
SHANK,the  father  of  the  present  caricar 
tmist,  came  before  the  world  with  a  plate 
bordering  upon  servility  to  the  trium- 
phant minister.  Pitt  is  represented 
as  the  royal  extinguisher,  putting 
out  the  flame  of  sedition.  Bitter 
prints  on  the  other  side  represent  that 
minister  as  feeding  (in  consequence  of 
the  scai'city  of  bread)  on  G[old ;  and 
others  represent  him  as  indulging  in 
his  favourite  vice  of  the  bottle.  Gilray 
represents  him  as  Bacchus,  and  his 
friend  Dundas  as  Silenus. 

To  carry  on  the  war  new  taxes  were  ne- 
cessary, and  an  additional  land  tax  was 
imposed.  The  people,  smarting  und^ 
their  old  burdens,  resented  this  by  nam- 
ing Pitt  *  Midas,'  and  saying,  by  their 
newspapers  and  caricatures,  that  he 
wished  to  turn  everything  he  touched  into 
gold ;  this  idea  is  probably  re-echoed  by 
Oowper : — 

Ten  thonsand  casks 
Toached  by  the  Midas  Jinger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold/or  ministen  to  »port  away. 

We  must  pass  over  some  years  now; 
new  taxes,  new  complaints,  riots  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  death 
of  Burke,  marked  tlie  passing  years, 
and  gave  rise  to  caricatures  more  or  less 
powerful.  The  Irish  rebellion,  and  a 
perpetual  and  carefully  stimulated  fear 
of  invasion  occupied  the  English  na- 
tion, which  grew  at  last  quiet  imderthe 
continued  war,  and  now  and  then  hilar- 
ious  at  the  naval  victories  of  Nelson^ 
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John  Bull  is  firequently  represented  as 
taking  a  "  ifricassee  a  la  Nelson,"  com- 

S)Sed  of  a  dourse  of  French  ships;  and 
ttonaparte,  mostly  if  not  always  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude  and  costume,  appears 
^sputing  the  world  with  John  Bull. 
The  Irish  union,  which  took  effect  on 
Jan.  1,  1801,  is  chronicled  by  Gilray  in 
a  print  called  the  "The  Union  Club," 
Wherein  Britannia  and  Hibemia,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Shield  and  Harp, 
gite  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  fashions  of  the  day  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  elegance  or  monstrosity  by 
:Peference  to  some  6f  the  works  of  Guray, 
but  we  can  but  refer  to  them,  as  they 
would  not  be  understood,  unless  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  cuts.  Ballooning 
figures  as  "  Folly  in  a  new  shape"  in 
1785,  and  the  rage  for  masquerades, 
and  the  inordinate  passion  for  gaming 
which  some  ladies  of  title  indulged  in, 
such  as  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  Lady 
Luttrell,  and  Lady  Archer,  were  severely 
and  justlv  dealt  with  by  the  carica- 
turists. Othei*  subjects  which  we  meet 
with,  thereby  commemorated  afe,  the 
"  Infant  Rosoius,"  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane,  the  0.  P.  riots,  and  Boy- 
dell's  Shakespdre  GaUenr.  A  glimpse 
into  the  passing  follies  of  the  day,  is  by 
no  means  the  least  instructive  or  amus- 
ing lesson  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  the  caricaturists. 

EowLANDSoN,  au  artist  of  eccentric 
power,  but  notorious'' for  a  vulgar  and 
almost  Dutch  freedom  of  drawing,  had 
made  his  appearance  on  the  field  of 
politics,  in  1799,  but  Gilray  for  some 
years  afterwards  bore  off  the  greater 
share  of  work.  In  1802  the  peace 
which  took  place  between  France 
and  England  was  celebrated  by  that 
artist,  as  "The  First  Kiss  these 
ten  years :"  a  French  citizen  is  em- 
bracmg  a  fair  English  dame,  and 
saying,  "Madame,  permit  me  to  seal 
on  your  divine  lips  everlasting  attach- 
ment." This  caricature  eiyoyed  Vast 
popularity,  many  copies  were  sent 
to  France,  and  Buonaparte  was,  it  is 
said,  highly  amused  by  it.  In  1803, 
the  first  consul  again  declared  war  with 
England,  and  prepared  to  invade  her. 
Gilray's  print  on  the  question  repre- 
sents Pitt  on  one  side  the  Channel  and 
Buonaparte  on  the  other;  the  latter 
distinguished  by  his  immense  sword 
and  enormous  cocked  hat.  The  print  is 
called,  "  Armed  Heroes,"  and  both  the 
personages  are  tenibly  afraid  of  each 


other;  Mr.  Pitt,  iiv  fact,  although  he 
puts  on  a  bold  countenance,  is  repre- 
sented as  almost  sinking  to  the  groioid 
in  his  fright.  In  other  prints,  however, 
the  conqueror  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  was  represented  as  a  mere 
pigmy  compared  to  King  George  and 
his  valiant  Britons.  In  one.  King 
George  holds  the  Lilliputian  hero  in 
his  hand,  aud  looks  at  him  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass ;  the  print  bears  the  namfe 
of  "The  King  of  Brobdignag  and  Gul- 
liver." Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
Mr.  Leech  repeated  the  idea  in  Punch 
some  two  or  three  yeai*  back,  by  t^ 
presenting  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
looking  at  General  Tom  Thumb  dressed 
as  Buonaparte;  the  print  was  called  the 
"  Giant  and  the  Dwarf." 

From-  this  period  to  his  death,  the 
great  maioriU  of  the  works  of  Gihray 
satirize  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  one  of 
them,  published  towards  the  latter  end 
of  1803,  is  called  the  "  Hand-Writing  on 
the  Wall,"  and  ^predicts  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  Napoleon ;  his  empress, 
his  sisters,  and  his  generals  are  bitterly 
satirized  by  its  forcible  drawing,  and  it 
is  said  that  few  things  annoyed  tlie 
great  conqueror  so  much  as  a  copy  of 
this  print  which  was  shewn  to  him. 
Pitt  in  opposition,  the  new  coalition, 
the  volunteers,  and  other  events  make 
up  subjects  of  the  numerous  plates  of 
the  indefatigable  artist.  The  appro**  -i- 
ing  death  of  Fox  did  not  shield  that 
great  statesman  from  these  pictorial 
attacks ;  a  plate,  called  "  Visiting  the 
Sick,"  published  on  the  28th  Julv, 
represents  Fox  on  the  bed  of  deatn, 
mourned  over  by  few,  and  insulted  by 
others.  The  13th  of  September  found 
that  great  man  no  more ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  foreign  secretary  by  Lord  Grey, 
then  Lord  Howick.  The  name  of  that 
statesman,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
in  the  field  of  politics,  and  of  the  elder 
Cruikshank,  and  of  Rowlandson  in  the 
field  hitherto  so  industriously  occupied 
by  Gilray  himself,  brings  us  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Gilray's  labours  to  the  last  turned 
against  Napoleon,  representing  him  aa 
entering  into  the  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death"  in  his  struggle  with  the 
northern  powers ;  how  truly  and  clearly 
foreseen,  we  need  not  here  remark;  as 
bound  in  chains  to  the  triumphal  car 
of  Great  Britain;  and  as  suffering  every 
possible  misfortCme  which  the  tftist 
could  invent.    In  1809,  the  pencil  of 
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the  caricaturist  ceased  from  its  labours. 
Sayer  had  already  given  oyer,  and 
others  were  rising,  but  none  with  the 
graphic  force  of  Grilray;  he  would  have 
still  monopolised  the  neld,  had  not  his 
own  acts  destroyed  him:  He  had  an 
almost  insatiate  thirst  for  spirits,  and 
left  his  own  publisher  with  whom  he 
lodgedj  ill  Bond-street,  frequently,  to 
sdl  plates  to  Fores,  in  Piccadilly,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  ardent  drink 
with  the  money.  His  last  work  is 
dated  1811,  after  that  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  mingled  delirium  and  imbecility, 
and  attempted  suicide,  b^  endeavouring 
to  throw  himself  out  of  window.  For 
four  years  he  lingered  in  this  state,  and 
finally  died  on  the  first  of  June  1815, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
8t  James's,  Piccadilly,  near  the  rectory 
house. 

James  Q-ilray  had  occupied  the  public 
almost  incessantly  with  his  plates  from 
the  year  1779  to  the  year  1811.  His 
drawings  hare  force,  great  skill,  and 
display  an  immense  pdwer  of  invention. 
He  lived  in  a  stirring  political  time,  and 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  popular  subjects 
with  an  unerring  sagacity.  His  poli- 
tics were  most  probably  liberal,  but  as 
he  sold  the  efforts  of  his  pencil,  and 
perhaps  cared  most  for  the  side  which 
paid  best,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
judge.  He  was  a  man  who  had,  how- 
ever humble  some  may  deem  his  wea- 
pon, an  immense  influence  on  his  fel- 
tow  countrymen,  and  through  them  on 
the  world,  and  in  looking  over,  even 
casually  as  we  have  done,  his  numerous 
works,  we  cannot  but  endorse  the 
opinion  of  Croker,  expressed  in  his 
"New  Whig  Guide,"  "that  political 
caricatures  are  parts  of  political  history. 
They  supply  iilformation  as  to  the  per- 
sonal haoits,  and  often  as  to  the  motives 
and  Directs  of  pubHo  men,  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere." 

To  trace  the  lives  of  Rowlandson  and 
of  Isaac  Oruikshank,  to  give  each  par- 
ticular of  Woodward  and  of  Brmbury, 
would  be  nb  easy  task,  neither,  it  must 
be  confessed,  would  it  be  a  grateftd  one. 
But  there  is  one  man  whom  we  must 
not  omit,  and  whose  works  are  the  most 
universal  of  any  caricaturist  who  has 
yet  existed,  one  whose  works  and  name 
are  a  synomyn  for  popularity,  and 
who  has  exercised  the  very  great 
taledt  he  possesses,  not  alone  in  crea^ 
ing  laughter  and  dispersing  care,  but 
also  for  the  moral  finprovement  and 
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elevation   of  his   countrymen,     Thai 
man  is 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

The  name,  the  reader  will  at  once 
perceive,  is  Scotch.  A  generation  of  the 
Cruikshanks  flourished  in  the  '46,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  aiUst 
went  out  with  Charles  Edward^  and, 
like  that  once  popular  prince^  flnished 
his  campaigns  on  Drummossie  Moor^ 
Tradition  states  that  members  of  the 
artist's  mother's  famOy,  were  also  active 
in  aiding  the  young  fugitive,  and  in 
shielding  and  hiding  Him  in  his  many 
perilous  escapes.  These  circumstances 
uo  doubt  impoverished  his  family,  and 
the  father  of  Isaac  came  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  like  hundreds  of  his  coimtry- 
meu,  bent  upon  trying  his  fortune.  He 
left  his  son  an  orphan  in  London,  and 
there,  in  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury,  his 
son  George  was  bom,  in  the  year  1794. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Oruik- 
shank, caricaturist  and  engravert  having 
for  an  elder  brother  Robert,  a  follower  of 
the  same  art,  and  once  known  popularly 
as  the  illustrator  of  Coleridge's  "Devil  a 
Walk,"  and  of  "Monsieur  Tonson," 
about  the  eccentric  author  of  which 
Jerdan  discourses  pleasantly  in  his  re* 
cent  autobiogi'aphy. 

In  that  art  in  which  he  was  to  gain 
distinction,  George  Cruikshank  had  lit* 
tie  or  no  instruction.  He  picked  up  his 
knowledge  by  seeing  his  father  work, 
and  once  in  his  early  life'  made  a  draw- 
ing from  a  cast)  as  a  specimen  to  obtain 
his  admission  as  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy^  under  the  superintendence  of 
FuseU,  a  learned  professor,  who  with 
his  nine  languages,  might  well  claim  to 
be  classed  amongst  those  who  are  ao* 
credited 

Well  versed  in  Greek,  deep  men  of  letters. 

The  classes  of  such  a  professor  were 
sure  to  be  well  attended,  and  when  Fu- 
seli  received  the  drawing  of  Cruikshank 
the  room  was  cl-owded.  He  examined 
the  drawing,  was  well  pleased  with  it» 
and  sent  down  the  following  character- 
istic message  to  the  draughtsman,  "  Tell 
him,  he  may  come  up,  but  he  must 
fight  for  a  seat."  The  young  artist  did 
fight  for  room  that  evening,  but  engage* 
metits  which  brought  in  money,  occu- 
pied his  time  fully,  and  he  neglected  to 
go  any  more.  While  upon  the  subject 
we  may  as  well  mention  that  the  second 
drawing  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
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Aoademy  as  a  student,  was  made  a  few 
weeks  fago,  by  the  indefatigable  artist, 
who  znindM  of  the  time  of  afe  at  which 
Cicero  acquired  Greek,  seeks  for  admis^ 
sion  to  me  schools  of  the  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  from  the 
life. 

Oruikshank  was  soon  after  this  well 
known,  and  he  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  was  bitterly  satirizing  the  then 
ministry,  whom  he  believed  in  his  ar- 
dent attachment  to  liberty'  to  be  some  of 
the  worst  men  imder  heaven,  whilst 
the  demagogues  of  the  day  were  the 
best,  when  he  applied  to  Fuseli.  The 
Orders  in  Council,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Mr.  Perceval  were  objects  of  his 
artislio  ire,  but  above  them  all,  the 
giant  of  his  hate,  towered  Buonaparte, 
For  some  years,  the  artist  has  himself 
told  the  wnter,  he  lived  upon  that  great 
usurper  Buonaparte;  one  feat  in  which 
he  at  the  time  particularly  delighted, 
was  that  he  buried  the  Corsican  in  snow, 
this  was  on  the  outset  of  the  Russian 
expedition.  The  prophecy  was  a  shrewd 
one.  Not  so  successful,  however,  was 
one  wherein  he  had  left  the  emperor 
dead  with  cold,  and  about  to 

Fatten  all  the  region  kites. 

He  also  made  caricatures  for  a  satui- 
cal publication  called  "The  Scourge;" 
and  before  he  had  attained  his  twen- 
tieth year  published,  in  conjunction  with 
a  literary  friend  of  the  name  of  Earle, 
a  half-crown  publication  called  "The 
Meteor."  The  negligent  habits  of  his 
literary  friend,  habits  which  on  account 
of  the  imcertainty  of  the  profession  are 
too  often  acquired  by  the  litterateur ^  led 
to  the  failure  of  this  work  after  an  ex- 
istence of  some  few  months. 

The  m«dn  characteristics  of  his  etch- 
ings at  this  time  Cruikshank  has  re- 
tained; they  were  distinguished  by 
boldness  and  power,  fr*ee  drawing,  and 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  etching  point.  His  works  were 
very  popular,  and  he  siipplied  in  liim- 
self  the  place  of  H.  B.  suad Punch; 
consequently  when  Mr.  Hone,  the  pub- 
lisher, approached  George  Cruikshank, 
he  did  it  with  the  respect  which  pub- 
lishers know  how-  to  mse  towards  a  suc- 
oeseM  artist,  either  of  the  pencil  or  pen. 
Hone  was  decidedly  an  original,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  moreover  somewhat  ec- 
centric, and  our  hero  and  himself  soon 
became  friends. 

pone,  at  the  time,  was  not  very  rich, 


and  being  a  thorough  liberal,  which 
embraced  at  that  time  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  the  present  free-thinker,  he  deter^ 
mined  to  make  a  short  road  to  fortune, 
by  publishing  what  he  thought  would 
be  extensively  popular;  namely,  paro- 
dies on  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  No  churchman  himself,  (his 
father  was  a  presbyterian,)  but  yet  hav- 
ing that  respect  for  the  religious  opinions 
of  every  sect  which  every  sensible  and 
deep  linking  man  has,  Cruikshank 
was  hurt  and  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
inff,  and  remonstrated  with  the  pub- 
lisher. "  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  he 
to  Hone,  "  you  wiU  be  prosecuted  for 
this,  withdraw  it."  "  I  do  not  care," 
was  the  reply,  "  the  children  must  have 
bread  to  eat,"  and  the  remonstrance 
failed,  and  the  book  appeared.  It  was 
soon  seen  how  truly  Cruikshank  had 
spoken.  A  notice  came  from  the  attor- 
ney-general, for  Hone  to  prepare  for  his 
arraignment  for  blasphemy,  and  the 
bookseller  repented  bitterly  of  his  rejec- 
tion of  his  friend's  advice.  He  con- 
sulted Cruikshank,  who  dictated  a  letter 
to  the  attorney-general,  begging  him  not 
to  commence  proceedings,  which  he 
sent  by  one  ol  his  litue  children  to 
his  private  house.  The  boy  found  that 
crown  officer  but  just  aiisen  from 
bed,  and  was  admitted  to  him  whilst 
he  was  shaving.  He  opened  and 
read  the  letter,  and  said,  "Tell  your 
father,  my  boy,  that  I'm  very  sorry 
for  him,  but  the  action  must  go 
on." 

The  action  proceeded.  Cruikshank 
did  not  desert  his  friend ;  in  his  studio 
he  rehearsed  Hone's  trial,  and  the  two 
together  concocted  the  defence.  The 
government  were  astonished  to  find 
that  they  had  prosecuted  a  man. who 
was  deeply  read  in  all  that  related  to 
the  particular  subject  in  hand.  Hone 
appeared  to  be  deeply  shocked  at  the 
bai'e  accusation  of  bemg  blasphemous; 
and  his  defence,  full  of  curious  reading 
and  learning,  was  listened  to  with  deep 
attention.  The  result  of  thi'ee  separate 
trials  was  that  he  was  acquitted;  no 
jmy  would  convict  him,  and  by  a  chance, 
that  which  should  have  crushed  the 
bookseller,  brought  him  the  notice  of 
the  wliig  opposition,  and  made  him,  from 
an  unknown  man,  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  England.  No  sane  man 
can  now  applaud  Hone's  conduct,  or 
that  of  his  partizans,  and  as  a  proof  of 
how  much  the  taste  of  our  countrymen 
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has  changed,  we  are  happy  to  point  to 
the  fact,  that  the  once  popular  "  Three 
Trials  of  William  Hone  for  Blasphemy," 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
hooksellers  who  prey  on  garbage,  a  man 
who  has  dealt  so  largely  in  the  indecent 
and  immoral  that  his  name  has  become 
pollution,  and  the  very  street  in  which 
he  lives  a  synomym  for  every  thing  de- 
grading. 
From  Hone  himself,  now  the  com- 

S anion  and  gossip  of  Sir  Francis  Biu*- 
ett  and  the  reformers,  Cruikshank  did 
not,  however,  separate.  Dining  one  day 
with  liim  in  the  Dog  chop-house  in 
Holywell-street,  Cruikshank  proposed 
to  Hone  to  publish  a  sort  of  comic  news- 
paper interspersed  with  caricatm*es,  and 
consisting  of  all  sorts  of  ciuious  and 
eccentric  paragi'aphs.  The  idea  was  a" 
happy  one,  and  was  acted  upon  at  once. 
The  paper  ai^peared  entitled,  "  A  Slap 
at  Slop,  *  and  sold  enormou^y.  About 
two  years  before  this  Hone  had  pub- 
lished a  series  of  political  squibs,  which 
did  much  injury  to  the  government,  but 
which  were  beyond  the  pale  of  prose- 
cution. Exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
Hone  on  Ludgate  Hill,  they  drew  crowds 
of  admirers  and  purchasers.  They 
bore  the  titles  of  "  The  Political  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  "The  Matrimonial 
Ladder,"  in  allusion  to  Queen  Caroline's 
imhappy  imion,  "  The  Man  in  the 
•  Moon,"  "  The  Political  Showman  at 
Home,"  and  "  Non  mi  ricordo."  These 
were  published  dining  the  years  1819- 
20.  For  the  thirteen  cuts  which  graced 
the  "  House  that  Jack  Built,"  Cruik- 
shank was  paid  half-a-guinea  each,  and 
as  above  one  hundi-ed  thousand  copies 
of  the  work  were  sold,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  publisher  pocketed  by 
the  transaction  nearly  three  hundred 
pounds.  **  Non  mi  ricordo"  was  founded 
on  the  convenient  memory  of  Theodore 
Majocci,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
against  the  Queen,  who,  when  cross- 
examined  touching  some  actions  of  the 
Edng,  which  bore  very  much  against 
his  majesty,  pleaded  that  he  "  did  not 
remember."  The  satire  conveyed  in 
allusions  and  questions  in  this  tract  are 
of  the  bitterest  kind;  the  towering  false 
hair  of  the  king,  the  whiskers,  the  pad- 
ded garments,  and  the  enormous  bulk, 
were  rendered  ridiculously  real  by  the 
cuts.  The  affectation  of  youth  by  the 
**  dandy  of  sixty  who  bows  with  a  grace," 
were  obvious,  ludicrously  obvious,  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  the  popularity 


of  these  pamphlets  was  equal  to  their 
merit,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  copies  were  sold,  some  ran  to  the 
thirtieth  edition.  The  tail  piece  of 
"  Non  mi  ricordo,"  represents  truly  the 
feelings  of  the  subject  of  these  satires. 
The  King  is  represented  as  on  a  grid- 
iron, literally  grilled  by  the  fires  of  cross- 
examination,  his  contortions  are  at  the 
same  time  painful  and  ridiculous;  the 
print  is  called  *'  The  Fat  in  the  Fire." 
After  1822,  when  the  broad  sheet  called 
•*  A  Slap  at  Slop"  was  published,  Cruik- 
shank retired  almost  completely  from 
political  caricaturing,  and  no  more — 

To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  muikind. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  artist  contem- 
plated a  work  which  should  shew  the 
evils  which  result  from  that  process 
which  young  men  call  "  seeing  life." 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted  by 
his  brother  Robert,  the  story  being  told 
in  a  series  of  plates,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  "  Progresses,"  &c.  of  Hogarth. 
To  these  a  story  was  written  by  Pierce 
Egan,  but  the  author  entfrely  lost  sight 
of  the  moral  aim  of  the  artist,  and  be- 
fore the  work  was  completed  George 
Cruikshank  had  retired  from  it  in  dis- 
gust. It  was  called  "  Life  in  London ; 
or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  Esq.,  Corinthian  Tom,  and 
Bob  Logic,  in  their  rambles  through 
the  metropolis."  The  plates  Illustrating 
it  were  coloured,  and  the  work  had  an 
amazing  popularity.  How  it  could  have 
gained  this  we  may  well  wonder  now; 
the  letter-press  was  silly,  vapid,  and 
vicious,  yet  people  actually  scrambled 
for  the  book  at  the  booksellers'  shops, 
the  theatres  dramatized  it>  and  it  was 
pirated  in  America,  where  it  had  an  ex- 
traordinary sale.  It  was  followed  by 
another  entirely  facetious  work,  called 
"Life  in  Paris,'  but  this  latter  had  not 
a  tythe  of  the  popularity  of  its  proto- 
type, which,  as  a  literary  composition, 
it  far  exceeds. 

Next  comes  "  Illustrations  of  Italian 
Tales  of  humour  and  romance,"  and 
**  Tales  of  Irish  Life,"  drawn  to  illus- 
ti-ate  a  volume  by  Mr.  Whitty,  at  pre- 
sent editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper. 
This  was  published  in  1824,  and  m  the 
same  year  appeared  a  work  called 
"  Points  of  Humour,"  which  is  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  of  the  artist's 
works.  The  illustrations  contained  in 
that  volume  to  Bums's  Merry  Beggars, 
are  excellent.   In  1824  also  Cruikshank 
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published  his  illustrations  to  Peter 
^bemilhl  a  German  sUary  of  one  who 
sold  his  shadow  to  the  Pnnce  of  Dark- 
ness. One  illustration  wh^rdn  the  Evil 
One  4etaohes  and  wraps  up  the  shadow 
which  he  has  purchased,  is  full  of  excel- 
lence; the  ohuekle  upon  the  face  of  the 
fiend  seems  at  the  same  time  to  denote 
the  wofUUessness  of  the  purchase,  and 
yet  the  inconceivable  miseiy  which  the 
want  oi  the  shadow  would  occasion  to 
his  victim. 

.  In  1825  Cmikshank  illustrated  **  Popu- 
lar German  Stories,"  and  a  book  called 
"  Mornings  at  Bow  Street."  The  latter 
was  in  some  sort  the  offspring  of  '*  Life 
in  London."  The  young  men  of  the 
day  h^  taken  it  into  their  very  empty 
heads  that  to  imitate  the  actions  of  Oorin- 
Hiian  Tom  and  Bob  Logic  was  very 
great  and  glorious,  and  to  caiTy  out  this 
ideal  they  began  assaulting  the  watch - 
mep,  in  their  slang,  tjie  Charleys,  at  a 
very  great  rate.  A  Mr.  Wight,  who  had 
been,  we  believe,  a  merchant  at  Liver- 
pool, was  at  that  time  the  reporter  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  used  to  head 
his  reports  of  these  assaults  with  the 
words  More  "  Life."  It  says,  perhaps, 
little  for  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  these 
w&te  read  eagerly,  and  that  by  them  the 
circulation  of  the  Chronicle  was  raised 
from  GOQf  to  more  than  7000.  Mr. 
Wight  obtained  the  editorship  of  the 
papCT,  and  a  promise  of  a  partnership 
from  Mr.  Thwaites,  which  the  latter 
gentleman  did  not  live  to  iulSl.  Of  the 
r^jorts  themselves  we  must  in  justice 
say  that  they  were  often  humorous  and 
seldom  vulgar,  but  readers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  accustomed  to  a  more  refined 
and  polished  wit,  will  find  in  them 
litde  to  amuse  or  ev^i  to  repay  pe- 
rusal. The  sale  of  the  pap^  being  so 
e£Eeetually  improved,  Mr.  Wight  natu- 
rally presumed  that  the  reports  pub- 
lished s^arately  and  illustrated  by  the 
fir^  artist  of  the  day,  would  be  no  bad 
speculation,  a  selection  was  made,  and 
puli^i^ed  under  the  title  of  "  Mornings 
etf  Bow  Street,"  and  the  sale  of  the  book 
answered  the  expectations  o(  the  pro- 
prietors. The  illustrations  of  the  work 
are  exeellent,  and  some  of  them  were 
'the  best  that  Oruikshsnk  had  at  that 
tan#  done.  Those  bearing  i&e  titles  of 
**  A  Cool  Ooatiivanee,"  **  Jonas  Tunk%" 
**  Bundling  up,"  and  "  a  Dun  at  Dinnar 
Tii9e,"  fHfe  perhaps  the  best.  There  is 
one  also  of  a  verypathetic  nature  called 
*'A  IMx^mi  rflawr."  .  The  i^ort 


which  it  illustrates  is  told  simply  and 
is  of  itself  deeply  pathetic. 

Illustrations  to  ^'Hans  of  Icelaad,** 
a  wild  story  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  soma 
few  plates  to  the  Dublin  MagaziMy 
an  extinct  periodical,  formed  the  occu- 
pation of  Gruikshank  dimng  1835.  In 
the  next  ye^  he  illustrated  a  bool^  cal- 
led "  Greenwich  Hospital,"  a  collectioii 
of  sea  stories,  by  Lieut.  Barker. 

In  1830,  he  produced  the  plates  of  a 
work  which  has  survived  to  this  day, 
and  which  is  worthy  of  more  reputation 
than  it  has.  This  was  "  Three  Courses 
and  a  Dessert."  The  three  Courses  con- 
sisted of  west  country,  Irish  and  legal 
stories,  and  a  melange  of  prose  md 
verse  by  way  of  Dessert.  The  book  was 
written  bv  a  Mr.  William  Clark,  ft  so- 
licitor, which  would  account  for  his  ex- 
cellent legal  stories.  He  came  from 
the  west  of  England,  and  we  should 
presume  from  the  excellence  of  the  Irish 
stories  had  spent  some  years  in  that 
coimtry.  It  is  high  praise  to  l3ie  illusr 
trations  and  the  text  to  say  that  they 
were  worthy  of  each  other.  The  euts, 
in  nimiber  m<M^  than  fi%,  exhibit  a 
lightness  of  fancy  and  imagina^n 
which  have  never  been  exeeUed ;  the 
head  and  tail  pieces  are  especially  to  be 
commended. 

In  quick  succession  after  this  book 
Gruikshank  illustrated  "  Tales  of  Qih&!t 
Days,"  from  the  pen  of  a  Mr.  Akerman; 
and  "the  Grentleman  in  Black,"  a  novel 
by  one  of  the  writers  in  Blachwoo^9 
Magazine.  The  illustrations  of  bodi 
these  ewe  very  good.  The  tales  are  of 
diablerie,  and  of  wild  German  faney, 
and  the  outs  which  illustrated  them  of 
a  very  different  calibre  to  the  later 
works  of  the  same  artist  Next  came 
illustrationstoFielding*s"TomThumb," 
so  excellent  that  they  should  neviwr  be 
separated  from  that  work,  and  as  a  p^i- 
dant  to  l^em,  the  like  number  of  euts  to 
the  Buriesque  of  "  Bombastes  Furioso." 
The  artist  was  then  ^gaged  upc»i 
*'  Sunday  in  London,"  a  fine  work  which 
with  one  or  two  plates  re-drawn,  £wr  the 
fashions  have  somewhat  altered  in  mote 
than  twenty  years,  would  do  g^od  s^^ 
vice  if  reprinted  now.  The  parts  of  the 
decalogue  therein  iUustpated  axe  turned 
to  bitt^  satire :  a  bi^p  just  alighied 
from  his  coach  (the  mitre  glifctars  cm 
the  hammer-cloth),  is  about  to  enter  a 
fashionable  church,  to  preach  no  doubt 
a  chariiy  sermon;  the  inferior  clergy 

▼sit  At  m  fwik  to  hew  him  ifi,  imd  • 
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beadle,  the  prototjrpe  of  the  immortal 
Bumble,  pushes  his  elbow  in  the  face 
of  a  too  curious  gazer;  the  footman 
opens  the  cairiage  door,  the  coachman 
holds  in  two  restive  horses.  The  hi^op 
will  no  doubt  be  paid  fdr  preacliing, 
for  the  subscnption  of  the  cut  reads, — 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work — 
thou,  nor  thy  cattle"  The  second  quota- 
tion is,  "  The  servant  within  our  gates," 
the  cut  representing  the  kitchoQ  of  a 
nobleman  who  is  evidently  about  to  en- 
tertain his  guests  magnincently :  there 
is  a  perfect  plethora  of  cooks ;  one  fat 
fellow  cairies  a  roasted  joint ;  anotlier, 
a  Frenchman,  tastes  wiw  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  something  from  a  stewpan, 
which  is  intended  for  an  entremet.  The 
Sunday  "  Soiree  Mimcale"  the  "  Parks 
on  a  Sunday/'  the  "  Gin  Temple  turn- 
out at  Church  time,"  and  a  plate  called 
the  " Cordial  workings  of  the  Spirit" 
wherein  drunkards,  male  and  female, 
maddened  in  their  intoxix^ation,  are 
fighting  with  a  demoniacal  hatred,  are 
all  deeply  moral  satires  which  leave  sad- 
dening, but  improving,  reflections  in 
our  minds.  We  must  not  omit  two  cuts, 
the  one  a  view  of  Primrose  Hill,  with 
a  crowd  of  pedestrian  holiday  makers, 
and  another  a  pew  in  a  very  fa^onable 
church,  full  of  highly  dressed  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-fed  people,  the  fat  renter 
thereof  having  his  be-ringed  hand  dan- 
gling conspicuously  over  the  door ;  the 
print  is  entitled  ^'miserdble  sinners."  In.- 
deed  the  whole  work  is  fruitful  in  pain- 
ful but  moral  suggestions,  and  gives 
rise  to  feelings  which  are  sometimes 
"  too  deep  for  tears." 

Cruikshank  next  worked  upon  Field- 
ing's and  Smollett's  novels,  some  also 
by  Befoe  and  Goldsmith;  supplied 
illustrations  for  the  forty-eight  volume 
edition  of  the  "  Waverly  Novels,"  and 
tjrelve  plates  for  Scott's  "  Demonology." 
Thomas  Hood  had  about  this  period 
written  a  comic  poem  called  *'  The 
Epping  Hunt,"  and  Cruikshank  was 
called  upon  to  illustrate  it,  finding, 
howev^,  thAt  puns  would  not  make 
plates,  the  artist  gave  iUustrations  of 
ms  own  to  which  Hood  wrote  additional 
verses  whleh  were  then  dovetailed  into 
the  po^n.  Next  came  "  My  Sketch 
Book"  with  two  hundred  groups, 
coloured ;  "Scraps  and  Sketches,"  com- 
menced in  1828;  "  Ulustrations  of 
Phrenolofly"  and  "Illustrations  of 
Time."  Que  oi  the  caricatures  therein 
va3  very  popul«ri  mi  19  even  ^ow 


frequently  adverted  to.  A  fat,  over-M 
footman,  who  picks  his  teeth  with  a 
nonchalant  air,  inquires  of  a  butlejr, 
"  What  is  taxes,  Thomas?"  The  reply 
shows  the  happy  condition  of  tba  cla0s, 
**  I'm  sure  /  don't  know." 

In  1835  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  struck 
by  a  happv  idea  of  publishing  a  Comio 
Memorandum  Book,  which,  intending 
at  once  to  carry  out,  he  took  to  tlie  late 
Mr.  Tilt,  to  consult  about  publishing. 
Tilt  at  once  jumped  at  the  idea,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  per- 
suaded the  artist  to  change  the  name 
to  the  "Comic  Almanac,"  verbally 
agreeing,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear 
part  of  the  expenses  and  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  work.  But  by  a 
stroke  of  publishers'  strategy,  assistsd 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  Comis 
Almanac  was  Mr.  Tilt's  copyright,  the 
originator  had  not,  from  the  very  first 
issue,  any  participation  in  the  profits 
of  the  work,  which  were  very  great 
indeed,  but  became  merely  the  artisi 
engaged  to  illustrate  the  production. 
In  this  work,  which  has  been  carried 
on  without  cessation  for  eighteen  years, 
are  many  of  Cruikshank's  happiest 
hits.  Though  not  so  carefully  finished 
as  his  more  elaborate  productions, 
there  are  here  also  soma  very  refreshing 
plates,  when,  launching  out  from  the 
comic,  the  artist  has  given  us  some 
homely  coimtiy  scene.  Suoh  is  "  May- 
Day  in  the  olden  time."  In  an  elabo- 
rate review  in  one  of  the  quarterlies, 
written  bv  our  greatest  living  author, 
Mr  Thackeray,  (then  indeed  not  so 
much  known,)  great  praise  is  very 
justly  attributed  to  the  designs  in  the 
Almanac.  As  we  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Thackeray's  review  we  may  as  well  tell 
a  curious  anecdote  connected  with  it. 
The  reviewer  had  declared  Cruikshank 
to  be  so  intensely  national  that  he  was 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  French«  and 
never  let  sUp  an  opportunity  to  ridicule 
them.  Tills  pajra^raph  being  seen  by 
a  friend  of  the  artist,  who  was  a  native 
of  that  country,  and  who  was  collecting 
Ci*uik3hank's  works,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  his  amity 
from  "  Uperfide  "  caricaturist. 

When  "Bentley"  was  first  started 
with  Dickens  as  editor,  Cruikshank  was 
engaged  as  illustrator,  and  fumiedied 
plates  for  "Oliver  Twist."  S<Mne  of 
these  he  has  uevw  Airpaesed.  '^  Fegin 
in  the  Condemned  C^,"  "Bill  Svkee 
and  hie  Dog/'  aud  *'Tbe  Death  of 
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Sykes,"  are  wonderful  in  their  dramatic 
effect  and  vividly  personify  the  author's 
writings.  From  his  own  face,  in  a 
mirror,  charged  with  feelings  which  he 
imagined  mi^ht  be  those  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  the  artist  drew  the 
plate  of  Fagin.  Its  truth  was  at  once 
seen,  and  it  has,  besides,  the  popularity 
which  it  gave  to  the  magazine  (for  wbo 
could  look  at  the  plates  without  a  desire 
to  read  the  text?)  tiie  honour  of  giving 
a  sobriquet  to  the  greatest  living  soldier. 
From  his  hook-nose,  his  fierce  eye,  and 
his  general  resemblance  to  the  print, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  imiversally  called, 
by  his  Indian  officers,  "  Old  Fagin."  A 
determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bentley, 
which  bore  slightly  upon  the  quality  of  u- 
berality — a  quality  not  lacked  by  pub- 
lishers— ^maoe  Mr.  Dickens  relinquish 
the  conduct  of  a  magazine  which  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Cruikshank,  had  raised 
to  a  large  circulation  For  some  time  the 
publisher  had  probably  no  reason  to 
repent  the  step  he  had  taken,  for  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  who  then  became  editor,  wrote 
his  novel  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  a  work 
which  Cruikshank  illustrated,  con  amore^ 
and  which  the  reading  public  so  far 
appreciated  that  it  raised  the  magazine 
seven  hundred  copies  in  circidation 
above  the  number  it  had  attained  with 
Mr.  Dickens.  One  may  well  doubt  the 
morality  of  the  novel,  but  not  the  excel- 
lence of  the  accompanying  plates,  tbey 
are  full  of  spirit,  and  wonderfully  at- 
tractive. Some  them,  such  as  "Sir 
Kowland  Trenchard  in  the  Well,"  you 
cannot  easily  forget.  The  smaller  illus- 
trations of  "  Jack's  Progress  to  Tyburn," 
and  his  execution,  with  their  multitude 
of  figures,  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  etchings  of  Jacques  Callot. 

Another  determination  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  led  Messrs.  Cruikshank 
and  Ainswortn  to  set  up  a  periodical  for 
themselves;  and  **  Ainsworth's  Maga- 
zine" was  started,  which  contained  in 
succession,  the  "Tower  of  London," 
"Windsor  Castle,"  and  the  "Miser's 
Daughter."  Cruikshank  illustrated  all 
these ;  and  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  fine  pointing  in  some  of 
the  plates,  remind  us  of  Rembrandt. 
He  still  continued  to  work  for  Bentley, 
his  name  being  printed  on  the  wrapper 
of  that  magazine ;  on  ceasing  to  do  so, 
the  artist  started  a  periodical  of  his  own, 
called  the  "Omnibus,"  which  was  edited 
by  the  late  Laman  Blanohard.  The 
title  page,  "  De  Omnibus  rebus,"  is  a 


remarkable  plate,  containing  a  view  of 
the  world,  with  a  multitude  of  people  on 
it.  There  was  also  a  creation  of  his 
own,  a  Mrs.  Toddles,  a  little  woman, 
who  is  nev^  in  time  for  the  "Om- 
nibus," but  who  just  rushes  in  as  it  is 
full  and  about  to  drive  off,  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  fiin  in  it ;  and  a  wood-cut 
of  deeper  import,  called  a  "  Monument 
to  Napoleon,"  wherein  that  Corsican  is 
standing  on'  a  pyramid  of  human  skulls, 
himself  a  skeleton,  distinguished  by  his 
cocked  hat,  jack-boots,  and  sword. 

About  this  time,  he  furnished  plates 
for  a  work,  which  contains  some  of  his 
happiest  efforts  in  a  serious  style  We 
allude  to  the  "History  of  the  Irish  Re- 
beUion,"  by  Maxwell.  "  The  Battle  of 
Ross,"  with  an  insane  rebel  rushing 
forward  and  thrusting  his  wig  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  of  the  military, 
and  shouting  to  his  fellows,  "Come  on, 
boys,  her  mouth's  stopped ;  "the  "  Camp 
on  Vinegar  Hill,"  the  "  Defeat  of  the 
Rebels,"  and  one  or  two  other  plates, 
he  has  never,  in  our  opinion,  surpassed. 

After  the  completion  of  the  "  Omni- 
bus," there  appeared,  in  1845,  a  similar 
magazine,  the  "  Table  Book,"  edited  by 
G.  A.  a'Becket,  which  had  some  very 
fine  plates  in  it,  of  a  larger  size,  and 
perhaps  more  carefully  finished  than  in 
the  "Omnibus."  One  was  called,  "  A 
Reverie,"  wherein  the  artist,  with  a  dog 
in  his  lap,  is  portrayed  as  sitting  before 
the  fire  with  subjects  floating  aroimd 
him.  The  portrait  was,  at  the  time, 
striking.  Another  was  called,  the 
"Folly  of  Crime;"  and  a  third  bore 
heavily  upon  the  insane  railway  specu- 
lations of  the  year. 

The  next  important  work  which 
Cruikshank  produced,  by  some  deemed 
the  most  important  of  his  life,  was 
brought  out  in  1847.  It  was  intended 
to  set,  in  the  strongest  possible  light, 
the  folly  of  an  addiction  to  what  tee- 
totallers emphatically  term,  "  strong 
drink."  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  eight 
large  plates,  produced  by  glyphography, 
and  published  at  the  remarkable  price 
of  one  shilling !  If  the  effect  were  equal 
to  the  sale,  it  must  have  been  immense. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  capability  of  the 
work  in  deterring  sober  people  from 
drinking,  but  we  doubt  reformed  drun- 
kards ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  plates,  or  of  their 
perfect  suitability  to  the  class  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  From  the  first, 
wherein  the  decent  young  mechanic 
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brings  out  the  bottle,  and  persuades  his 
wife  to  **  take  a  drop,"  to  the  last,  where 
the  "  Bottle  has  done  its  work ;  it  has 
destroyed  the  infant  and  the  mother, 
made  the  father  a  maniac,  and  brought 
the  sou  and  daughter  to  the  streets,"  the 
interest  excited  is  very  intense  and  dra- 
matically  kept  up ;  indeed  the  dramatic 
turn  of  the  plates  was  at  once  perceived, 
and  a  piece  was  produced  at  the  thea- 
tres, with  tableaux  of  the  plates. 

The  work  made  a  very  great  sensa- 
tion, and  was  so  successful  that  in  the 
following  year  the  artist  produced  a 
sequel,  in  which  the  career  of  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  drunkard  was.fol- 
lowed  up.  One  plate  therein  was  re- 
markably appalling,  the  suicide  of  the 
unfortunate  girl,  who  in  a  fit  of  despair 
plunges  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  In 
studying  for  these  works,  the  scenes  he 
witnessed,  together  with  the  arguments 
of  some  of  the  leading  tee-total  advo- 
cates, amongst  whom  he  was  thrown, 
produced  in  the  artist's  mind  a  convic- 
tion that  a  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating'drinks,  is  the  sole  effectual  plan 
for  producing  a  reformation  iii  the  lower 
classes  of  society:  He  therefore  joined 
that  cause,  and  has  since  become  the 
leading  and  most  noticeable  advocate  of 
the  Tee-totalers.  He  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  producing  a  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Glass,"  the  vignette  on  the  title 
of  which,  a  skeleton  hand  holding  a 
glass,  frothing  with  serpents,  in  allusion 
to  the  Scriptural  motto  underneath,  is 
very  appropriate  and  striking.  The  de- 
termination which  led  the  artist  to  this 
step,  must  not,  however,  be  deemed  sud- 
den; for  in  his  earlier  works  a  vein 
of  moral  reproof  against  the  evils  of 
drunkenness  is  traceable,  in  his  "  Sunday 
in  London,"  "The  Gin  Shop,"  "The 
Upas  Tree,"  and  "  The  Gin  Juggernaut." 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  "  Bottle," 
and  its  Sequel,  Cruikshank  has  illus- 
trated several  works — "  The  Greatest 
Plague  in  Life,"  "  How  to  Marry,"  and 
a  work  bearing  on  the  crowded  state  of 
London,  during  the  Exhibition,  called, 
"The  Adyentures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sandboys,"  which  was  unsuccessful.  He 
has  lately  furnished  illustrations  to  an 
edition  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  Cassel,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  classed  amongst  his  hap- 


H«  has  latterly  turned  his  attention 
to  oil  painting,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  Bxhibitione  of  the  British  liistitu- 


tiou  and  the  Royal  Academy ;  many  of 
these  pictures  possessed  much  humom*, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  Dis- 
turbing a  Congregation,"  "  Dressing  for 
the  Day,"  "  A  Now  Servant  and  a  Deaf 
Mistress,"  &c. 

The  gi*eat  success  which  has  attended 
the  career  of  the  ai'tist  we  have  been 
considering,  is  to  be  attributed  not  only 
to  liis  genius,  which  in  the  particular 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  addiessed 
himself,  is  undoubtedly  great,  nor  to 
a  playful  fancy  and  an  imeigination  of 
almost  exhaustless  fertility,  but  in  a 
great  measm'e  to  an  industry  which 
never  tired,  and  a  determined  punctu- 
ality which  never  failed.  His  inamense 
industry  would  be  testified  even  by  the 
incomplete  list  of  works  which  we  have 
given,  but  a  perfect  list  is  probably 
unattainable,  and  a  complete  collection 
equally  so.  One  which  is  far  from 
perfect,  and  was  advertised  for  sale  some 
time  ago,  filled  a  good  sized  cart^  when 
taken  to  its  destination ;  the  artist  him- 
self has  not  prints  of  the  whole  of  his 
works,  which  certainly  might  have  been 
expected.  Another  great  source  of  suc- 
cess is  the  dramatic  effect  and  arrange- 
ment of  Cruikshank's  productions;  he 
himself,  we  believe,  attributes  a  great 
deal  of  popularity  to  this  quality,  in 
fact,  he  seems  personally  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  dramatic  art,  and  when  Mr. 
Dickens  and  other  litterateurs^  for  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  gen- 
tleman {Biog.  Mag.,  vol.  2)  organized 
a  corps  of  actors,  Mr.  Cruikshank  was 
recogniBed  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  most  successful. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  artist  to 
relieve  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  in- 
cessant application  to  his  art  by  various 
athletic  exercises,  fencing,  rowing,  and 
even  boxing.  He  used  at  one  time  to 
make  little  of  rowing  up  to  Richmond 
and  hack,  and  is  generallv  skilful  in 
those  exercises  which  he  wisely  indulg- 
ed in  to  keep  in  health.  His  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  remarkable :  of  the 
middle  height,  and  very  broad  shoulder- 
ed, a  piercing  eye,  and  a  kind  of  fixed 
look,  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  face  sur- 
rounded with  whiskers  somewhat  of  the 
wildest,  give  him  "  a  presence  which  ia 
not  to  be  put  by."  Mr.  Cruikshank  has 
been  twice  married,  but  has  no  chil- 
dren. Although  by  no  means  a  young 
man,  the  energy  and  determination 
of  the  artist,  kept  up  no  doubt  by  his 
excellent  con^titutioi;)  and  abstemiQUS 
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bablts,  have  scarcely  abated.  He  seeks 
admission  as  a  student  to  the  Hoyal 
Academy,  and  determines,  we  believe, 
ardent  as  Cicero,  when  at  sixty  he 
learnt  Greek,  to  turn  his  talents  to  a 
new  field. 

The  talent  which  he  possesses  has 
certainly  never  been  abused.  Whilst 
he  was  making  the  people  laugh,  he  was 
generall^r  teaching  them.  He  has  care- 
fully avoided  anything  which  could  even 
by  implication  sanction  vice.'  He  has 
assailed  sin  in  the  palace  equally  as  in 
the  cottage,  and  it  is  great  praise  to  say 
that  although  in  his  younger  days  he 
caricatured  those  in  power,  he  has  since 
refused  a  great  price  for  work  which 
would  cost  him  little  labour  because 


he  should  offend  none  personally.  He 
attacked  the  vice  and  not  the  men.  He 
is  no  mere  caricaturist,  he  is  that  and 
something  more;  he  has  the  higher 
quaUdes  of  an  originator  and  of  an  in- 
ventor, and  moreover  is  a  moral  teacher, 
which  Gilray  or  Rowlandson  seldom  or 
never  attained  to.  His  greatest  praise 
is  that  he  seems  ever  to  have  worked 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  must  some- 
day give  an  account  for  the  use  of  the 
power  granted  him ;  he  has  therefore 
attained  position,  fame,  and  independ- 
ence by  the  use,  not  abuse  of  his  genius, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  that 
which  he  has  acquired. 

Jas.  H.  F. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 


To  aU  who  feel  a  curiosity  about  emi- 
nent men  of  their  own  country  and 
time,  in  whatever  department  they  may 
have  attained  their  celebrity,  the  pre- 
sent brief  outline  of  the  history  of  one, 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
as  a  successful  practical  surgeon,  sur- 
passed by  none — who  has  been  reckoned, 
and  not  unjustly,  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive surgical  teachers  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  cannot,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  fail  to  be  acceptable. 
The  subject, however,  which  occupies  the 
few  following  pages,  has  been  selected, 
in  preference  to  others, — which  proba- 
bly on  strictly  professional  groamds, 
may  have  superior  claims  upon  our 
attention,  not,  because  it  can  be  af- 
firmed with  any  degree  of  correctness, 
tliat  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  man  of 
genius,  or  even,  in  a  high  sense  of 
the  term,  a  man  of  science,  or  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  his  own  branch  of  the  medical 
profession;  but  simply  for  the  reason 
that  his  career  affords,  probably,  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  on  record 
of  what  indefatigable  industry,  coupled 
with  merely  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  professional  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, can  sometimes  accomplish  for  its 
possessor,  in  the  shape  of  worldly  fame, 
wealth  and  honours.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  but  little  to  be  foiind  in  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  man  to  command  the 
admiration,  and  still  less  to  enlist  the 


sympathies  of  the  g:eneral  reader,  there 
is  much  in  our  opinion  to  be  educed 
therefrom  in  the  way  of  instruction. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  bom  at  Yel- 
verton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
23rd  of  August  1768.  The  gentleman, 
who  has  furnished  the  reading  world 
with  his  '*  life,"  in  a  couple  of  somewhat 
formidable  looking  volunaes,  gravely 
assures  us,  that  Astiey's  father,  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Cooper,  D.D.,  was  wont  to  drive 
to  the  parish  church  of  Yelverton  afore- 
said, of  which  he  was  the  incumbent, 
every  Sundav  morning,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  **  foiu:  powerful,  long-tailed, 
black  horses !"  This  equestrian  display 
was  no  doubt  excessively  magnificent 
in  its  way,  and  must  have  hebdomadally 
impressed  the  Yelvertonians  with  a  pon- 
derously solemn  sense  of  the  official 
dignity  and  ecclesiastical  importance  of 
their  parson — but  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  tlieir  piety  was  very  much 
improved  by  the  exhibition.  As  de- 
scribed, however,  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
weekly  cavalcade  and  appurtenances 
thereto  attached,  partakes  so  largely  in 
its  character  of  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
modern  undertaker,  that  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  if  only  to 
show  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  Most  of  our  readers  doubt- 
less, like  ourselves,  will  be  still  more 
surprised  to  learn,  on  the  same  authority, 
that  the  mother  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
the  veritable  authoress  of  several  novels, 
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which  are  reported  to  have  enjoyed  no 
small  reputation  in  her  own  time,  and 
— it  might  perhaps  have  been  added — 
amongst  her  own  Mends.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  fear  it  is  beyond  dispute  now, 
that,  as  far  as  the  ungrateful  world  is 
concerned,  all  memory  of  her  works, 
however  meritorious  they  might  have 
been,  has  been  cruelly  suffered  to  perish 
long  ago.  We  beheve  her,  however,  to 
have  been  both  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady;  but  whatever  literary 
talent  she  may  have  possessed,  Sir 
Astley,  when  a  boy,  seems  to  have  in- 
herited not  a  particle  of  the  maternal 
love  for  letters.  He  was,  like  a  good 
many  other  boys,  who  have  afterwards 
turned  out  clever  men,  much  fonder 
of  bird's-nesting  than  book-reading. 
Blessed  with  an  abundant  flow  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  he  was  celebrated  amongst 
his  village  compeers,  only  for  the  greater 
Tariety  of  puenle  tricks,  scrapes,  and 
feats,  in  which  he  alternately  played  the 
part  either  of  hero  or  delinquent — and 
is  said  to  have  found  favour  with  no 
teacher,  except  a  poor  dancing  French- 
man who  included  the  vicarage  in  his 
weekly  jomney.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
oiur  present  purpose  to  inquire  what 
proportion  of  the  success  of  great  men 
hi  after-life,  is  to  be  attributed  to  im- 
pulses orpredilections  which  grow  up  in 
their  boyhood,  suffice  it  to  say  merely, 
that  it  is  customary  in  modem  biography 
to  assert,  that  most  of  those  who  have 
become  distinguished,  either  in  literar 
ture,  science,  or  art,  have  in  early  life 
given  strong  and  tmrnistakeable  indi- 
cations of  their  destiny;  and  that  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  stereotyped  theory,  traces  in 
his  "Life  of  Sir  Astiey  Cooper,"  his 
uncle's  choice  of  calling  to  the  following 
incident.  When  Astiey  was  but  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  happened  one 
evening  to  call  at  his  foster-mother's 
cottage, '  just  after  her  son,  the  play- 
fellow of  his  childhood,  had  met  with 
a  bad  accident  in  the  reaping  field. 
The  femoral  artery  had  been  cut ;  the 
poor  people  knew  not  how  to  arrest  the 
nflemorrhage;  life  was  ebbing  fast  away, 
when  young  Astiey  took  a  silk  handker- 
chidf  from  his  neck,  and  bound  it  so 
adroitiy  round  the  limb  that  the  flow  of 
blood  was  stopped  until  a  medical  man 
reached  the  spot.  To  the  praise  which 
this  presence  of  mind  and  cleverness  of 
hand  brought  him,  and  still  more  to  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  saving  his  humble 


ftiend  and  companion,  is  ascribed  the 
selection  of  Sir  Astiey's  walk  in  the 
business  of  life.  From  Sir  Astiey  him- 
self, however,  we  have  it,  that  at  Nor- 
wich, two  or  three  years  later,  he  chanced 
to  visit  the  hospital,  where  he  saw  a  Mr. 
Donee  successnilly  perform  the  difficult 
operation  of  lithotomy;  "and  it  was 
this,"  he  says,  "  which  inspired  me  with 
a  strong  impression  of  the  utihty  of  sur- 
gery, cmd  led  me  to  embark  in  it  as  my 
profession*^  An  (Jpportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself  for  his  so  doing. 

In  1784,  his  imcle,  Mr.  William  Coo- 
per, an  eminent  London  surgeon,  and 
lecturer  in  Guy's  Hospital,  paid  his 
annual  visit  at  Dr.  Cooper's  parsonage, 
and  a  proposal  that  the  nephew  should 
be  articled  to  himself,  and  accompany 
him  to  town,  was  imanimously  approved 
of  by  the  family  party.  To  London, 
Astiey,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  ac- 
cordingly travelled,  where,  we  gather, 
that,  during  several  months,  there  was 
a  pretty  constant  succession  of  squab- 
bling in  the  uncle's  estabUshment,  in 
consequence  of  the  nephew  being  more 
smitten  with  the  freedom  and  gaie- 
ties of  a  metropolitan  life,  than  with  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  anatomical 
science. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  youth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quite  of  the  "  Bob 
Sawyer"  order  of  students,  and  his 
pranks  were  sufficientiy  numerous  and 
indecorous,  to  have  entitied  him  to  the 
highest  honours  of  that  particular  school. 
With  a  staid,  business  man,  like  the 
lecturer  of  Guy's  Hospital,  however, 
such  a  state  of  things  could  not  possibly 
endure,  and  the  connection  with  his 
uncle  received  its  finishing  stroke  from 
an  occurrence  which  is  thus  related : — 
**  One  day  he  had  obtained  the  uniform 
of  an  ofiicer,  and  in  this  disguise  was 
walking  about  town,  when,  on  going 
along  Bond-street,  he  suddenly  observed 
his  imcle  advancing  towards  him.  Not 
having  time  to  avoid  meeting,  he  de- 
termined to  brave  out  the  affair,  should 
his  imcle  recognise  him.  Mr.  Cooper 
for  a  few  moments  could  not  decide  in  his 
mind  whether  it  was  his  nephew  or  not ; 
but  soon  convinced  that  it  was  he,  and 
this,  one  of  his  pranks,  he  went  up  to 
him,  and  commenced  a  somewhat  angry 
address  about  his  idleness  and  waste  of 
time.  Astiey,  regarding  him  with  feigned 
astonishment,  and  changing  his  voice, 
replied  that  he  must  be  making  some 
mistake,  for  he  did  not  understand  to 
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whom  or  to  what,  he  was  alluding.  •  Why/ 
said  Mr.  Cooper,  *you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  are  not  my  nephew,  Astley 
Cooper  ?'  *  Keally,  sir,  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  any  such  person. 

My  name  is ,  of  the th,"  replied 

the  young  scapegrace,  flaming  with  im- 
flinching  boldness,  the  regiment  of  which 
he  wore  the  uniform.  Mr.  William  Coo- 
per apologised,  although  stUl  unable  to 
feel  assm^ed  he  was  not  being  duped, 
and  bowing,  passed  (Jn."  Soon  after  the 
detection  of  tiiis  very  theatiical  piece  of 
imposition,  which  cannot  fail  to  remind 
om-readersof  a  precisely  similar  incident 
in  Bourcicault's  comedy  of  "London 
Assurance,"  we  are  informed  that  the 
articles  of  indenture  were  transferred 
from  Mr.  William  Cooper  to  Mr.  Cline. 
This  translation  seems  to  have  had 
a  wonderfully  salutary  effect  upon  the 
youthful  masquerader,  and  henceforth 
Ms  genius  for  adventures  appears  to 
have  taken  quite  a  new  turn,  and  dis- 
played itself  solely  in  the  acquisition  of 
"  subjects  "  for  experiment.  These  con- 
sisted principally  of  purloined  dogs,  and 
in  the  "Lire"  ah-eady  referred  to,  we 
are  complacently  furnished  with  several 
anecdotes  of  the  reformed  Astley's  pains- 
taldng  system  of  scieiitiiicaUy  torturing 
these  poor  animals,  which,  however, 
with  a  little  more  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  refrain  from 
introducing  here.  Astley  speedily  ac- 
quired great  favour  with  Mr.  Cline  for 
flie  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
took  to  the  practice  of  dissection,  and 
erelong,  under  that  great  surgeon's  tui- 
tion, he  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  his  profession. 
In  the  year  1787,  being  then  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  spent  one  winter  at 
Edinburgh.  He  had  good  introduc- 
tions, and,  besides  attending  diligently 
on  Dr.  Cullen's  medical  course,  Fyfe's 
anatomical  lectures,  and  Black's  che- 
mistry, found  time  to  be  rather  an  active 
member  of  the  **  Speculative  Society," 
a  debating  club  then  and  afterwards  of 
considerable  celebrity  and  influence. 
His  notes  make  us  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  connections  he  formed  here,  and 
which  must  have  been  highly  useful  to 
him.  Amongst  others,  besides  those  of 
his  medical  teachers,  he  mentions  the 
celebrated  names  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
Adam  Smith,  Lord  Meadowbank,  and 
Charles  Hope.  Of  Dr.  Gregory,  from  a 
variety  of  others,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  and  touching  anecdote. 


"  It  was  the  custom  for  each  professor 
to  receive  at  his  own  house  the  fees  from 
thenewpupils.  One  day  Dr. Gregory,  Hius 
engaged,  had  used  all  his  blank  tickets, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  to  procure  another  for  a 
student  whom  he  left  sitting  in  his  con- 
sulting-room. The  accumulated  money 
was  lying  on  the  table,  and  from  this 
sum,  as  he  was  re-entering  the  room* 
he  saw  the  young  man  sweep  a  portion, 
and  deposit  it  in  his  pocket.  Dr. 
Gregory  took  his  seat  at  tie  table,  and, 
as  if  nothing  had  oocun'ed,  filled  up  the 
ticket,  and  gave  it  to  the  delinquent. 
He  then  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and,  when  at  the  threshold,  with  mucli 
emotion  said  to  him, '  I  saw  what  you 
did  just  now;  keep  the  money.  I  know 
what  must  be  your  distress;  but,  for 
God's  sake,  never  do  it  again,  it  can 
never  succeed.'  The  pupil  in  vain  offered 
him  back  the  money,  and  the  Doctor 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
this  moral  lesson  produced  the  desired 
impression  upon  his  mind." 

After  makmg  a  tour  into  the  Higb-^ 
lands  on  horseback,  in  the  following 
summer.  Cooper  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  attendance  at  the  best 
schools  in  the  metropolis.  He  now 
studied  under  John  Himter,  and  that 
eafferly,  and  with  vast  profit;  and  to  his 
bold  adoption  and  clever  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  illustrious  preceptor, 
are  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  subse- 
quent distmguished  rank  which  he  him- 
self  took,  and  the  fortime  he  made  as 
a  lecturer  and  surgical  teacher.  In 
1789,  he  was  appointed  demonstrator 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  and  in  1791, 
Mr.  Cline  paid  him  the  high  compli- 
ment of  procuring  his  nomination  as 
joint-lecturer  with  himself  in  anatomy 
and  surgery.  From  this  date  his  career 
was  one  of  rapid  and  uninterrupted  ad- 
vancement. In  December  of  this  year, 
we  hear  of  his  marriage  with  a  Miss 
Anne  Cock,  the  daughter  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  CHne,  a  rich  retired 
merchant,  who  inhabited  a  villa  near 
Tottenham,  but  who,  strange  to  say,  died 
upon  the  very  day  that  had  been  first 
settled  for  the  wedding.  Mr.  Bransbj 
Cooper  thus  relates  the  sequel :  "  A  short 
time  subsequent  to  this  bereavement  tiie 
friends  of  ihe  yoimg  people  considered  it 
advantageous  that  their  marriage  should 
be  no  longer  deferred.  In  December  a 
christening  was  to  take  place  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Glinei  and  he  thought  that 
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tbis  would  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  his  young  Mends  to  be  united. 
Tbe  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  they 
afterwards  retired,  as  if  tbey  bad  been 
merely  witnesses  of  the  christening. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Cooper  delivered  his  surgical  lecture  with 
all  the  ease  of  manner  which  charac- 
terized him  on  ordinary  occasions,  and 
the  pupils  dispersed  wiUiout  a  suspicion 
of  the  occurrence.  After  lecture  he  went 
to  the  house  in  Jefferies-square,  which 
Mr.  Cock,  promismg  to  himseK  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  his  daughter  surrounded 
with  every  comfort,  had  but  a  short 
time  before  his  decease  purchased,  and 
ftimished  for  them."  In  June  of  the 
following  year,  the  memorable  1792,  the 
happy  counle  proceeded  to  Paris.  The 
object  of  this  nuptial  excursion  was,  it 
would  appear,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Cooper 
at  least  was  concerned,  twofold.  Along 
with  his  friend  Cline's  anatomical  in- 
structions, he  had  also  imbibed  that 
gentieman's  peculiar  political  principles. 
Cline  was  a  democrat,  living  in  friend- 
ship with  Home  Tooke,  and  Cooper  was 
one  of  the  most  promising,  and  about 
this  time,  probably  one  of  9ie  most  en- 
thusiastic of  their  disciples.  His  visit 
to  Paris,  therefore,  was,  in  the  first  place, 
more  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  ciunosity 
by  attendance  at  the  debates  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  of 
improving  his  professional  knowledge 
by  comparing  tiie  Parisian  practice  of 
surgery  with  our  own,  than  for  the  sake 
either  of  change  or  amusement.  During 
the  terrible  three  months  he  remained 
there,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the 
hospitals  daily,  decorated  with  a  demo- 
cratic badge,  which  ensui*ed  his  personal 
safety  in  the  streets.  He  witnessed  the 
10  th  of  August  and  the  2d  of  September, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  atrocities 
brought  under  his  eye,  his  Parisian  ex- 
perience did  not  disturb  his  adhesion 
to  Mr.  Cline's  political  views.  On  the 
contrary,  we  learn  upon  good  authority 
that  on  his  return,  he  was  "  an  active 
steward  of  the  festival  of  the  Bevolution 
Society  of  London,  in  1798." 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  being,  in  the  very 
same  year,  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship at  Surgeons*  College,  and  he  filled 
the  chair  with  so  much  approbation  that 
he  was  re-elected  to  it  year  after  year,  as 
long  as  he  could  place  his  services  at 
their  disposal.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  he  had  reached,  both  as  lecturer 


and  as  practitioner,  an  eminence,  which 
for  a  man  of  his  standing,  is  perhaps 
without  a  precedent.  The  next  great 
step,  however,  tlie  appointment  as  sm- 
geon  to  Gujr's  Hospital,  met,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Fi*ench  politics,  with  con- 
siderable opposition.  But  the  diflicidty 
was  overcome  by  his  avowing  his  deter- 
mination to  "relinquish  the  companion- 
sliip  and  intimacy  of  his  late  democra- 
tical  friends,  and  abandon  for  the  future 
all  participation  in  tlio  strife  of  pob'tics 
and  party,"  a  pledge  to  which  he  faith- 
fully adhered.  Fortune  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  favouring  him,  for  about 
this  time  he  also  succeeded  to  a  gi*eat 
share  of  Cline's  lucrative  city  practice, 
the  latter  having  removed  to  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  Mr.  Cooper  now  occu- 
pied the  spacious  premises  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  which  Cline  had  vacated ;  and  as 
yet,  the  great  merchants  of  London,  had 
not,  generally  speaking,  abandoned  the 
old  custom  of  having  their  town-resi- 
dences in  connection  with  their  places  of 
business,  he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of 
a  most  intelligent  and  opulent  society, 
and  soon  became  accustomed  to  muni- 
ficent fees.  For  extimple,  one  ancient 
merchant,  Mr.  Hyatt,  when  pronounced 
all  right  again,  tossed  his  night-cap  to 
the  songeon,  who,  bowing  politely,  put 
it  into  his  pocket,  and,  on  entering  his 
chariot,  found  pinned  inside  a  bank-note 
for  ;£1000 ! — Others  regularly  paid  him 
liberal  annuities.  A  Mr.Coles,  of  Mincing 
Lane,  for  a  long  ooiu*se  of  time,  gave 
him  J6600  every  Christmas.  While  on 
the  subject  of  lees,  it  may  be  somewhat 
encom-aging  to  struggling  practitioners, 
as  well  as  interesting  to  our  readers  ge- 
nerally,' to  insert  here  the  following  cu- 
rioils  statement  from  Sir  Astley's  fee- 
book: 

**  My  receipt,"  says  he,  "  for  the  first 
year  was  £f!k  5s. ;  the  second,  ^2tt ;  the 
third,  £U;  the  fourth,  ^896;  the  fifth, 
iglOO;  the  sixth,  iBSOO;  the  seventh, 
^6400;  the  eighth,  ^610;  the  ninth, 
igllOO,  although  I  was  a  lectiu-er  all 
the  time  on  anatomy  and  surgery."  In 
his  later  vears,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  more  money  than  any  sur- 
geon that  ever  lived  before  him.  In 
one  year,  1815,  his  professional  income 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-one 
thousand  pounds!  The  secret  of  all 
this,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was 
industry.  Throughout  the  whole  tho- 
roughly active  period  of  his  life,  we  are 
informed,  Astiey  Cooper  was  in  his  dis- 
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secting  room,  winter  and  summer,  by- 
six  o'clock  at  the  latest,  by  eight  he  was 
dressed  for  the  day  and  at  the  service  of 
gratuitous  patients,  who  usually  occu- 
pied him  till  half-past  nine,  an  honour- 
able custom  which  he  never  abandoned, 
fond  as  he  was  of  money.  His  break- 
fast with  his  family  occupied  but  a  few 
minutes,  and  by  ton  his  waiting-rooms 
were  tiironged  with  patients,  who  con- 
tinued to  stream  in  by  the  dozen  until 
one  o'clock.  To  the  right  of  the  hall 
were  two  large  rooms  occupied  by  gen- 
tlemen patients;  two  drawing  rooms, 
immediately  above  were  appropriated 
to  the  reception  ^of  ladies.  The  hall 
had  generally  servants  waiting  for  an- 
swers to  notes,  the  ante-room  was  for  the 
one  or  two  patients  next  in  succes- 
sion. The  farther  room  on  the  right 
was  fiill  of  gentlemen  waiting  their  turn. 
These  were  anxious  perhaps,  but  still, 
in  a  much  less  pitiable  state  than  the 
occupants  of  the  first  to  the  right.  All 
in  tins  room  had  undergone  some  opera- 
tion, which  unfitted  them  for  the  preseut 
to  leave  the  house.  These  patients  used 
to  remain  in  the  room  until  either  their 

Sain  had  ceased,  or  Mr.  Cooper  himself 
ismissed  them  after  completing  the 
operation  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. Sometimes  the  people  in  tlie 
hall  and  ante-room  were  so  numerous 
and  importunate  that  he  dreaded  the 
ordeal  of  explaining  the  necessity  for 
his  departure.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  escaping 
through  the  back  yard  into  his  stables, 
and  so  into  the  passage  by  the  side  of 
Bishopsgate  church.  He  would  run 
round  past  his  carriage,  standing  at  the 
front  door,  into  Wormwood  Street,  to 
which  place  his  coachman,  who  well 
understood  the  ruse,  would  immediately 
follow  him.  He  was  in  a  few  minutes 
at  Guy's,  where  a  hundred  pupils  were 
waiting  on  the  steps.  They  followed 
him  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and 
from  bed  to  bed  until  the  clock  struck 
two,  then  rushed  across  the  street  to 
the  anatomical  theatre,  aud  the  lec- 
ture began.  At  three  he  went  to  the 
dissecting-rooms,  and  observation,  direc- 
tion, and  instruction  kept  him  busy  here 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  attended  by  a  dresser,  and  his 
horses  were  hard  at  work  imtil  seven  or 
half-past  seven.  His  family  were  as- 
sembled, •  dinner  was  instantly  on  the 
table,  and  he  sat  down  apparentiy  fresh 
in  spirits,  with  his  attention  quite  at 


the  command  .of  the  circle.  He  ate 
largely,  but  cared  not  what;  after  twelve 
hours  of  such  exertion,  he,  as  he  said, 
"  could  digest  any  thing  but  saw-dust." 
During  dinner  he  drank  two  or  three 
large  tumblers  of  water,  and  afterwards 
two  glasses  of  port,  no  more.  Then  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
slept.  He  seldom  required  to  be  roused, 
but  awoke  exactiy  as  the  allotted  ten 
minutes  expired,  started  up,  "gave  a 
parting  smue  to  every  body  in  the  room, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  again  on  his 
way  to  the  hospital."  There  was  a  lec- 
ture every  other  evening  during  the  sea- 
son, on  the  odd  nights,  however,  the 
carriage  was  equally  at  his  door  by  eight, 
and  he  continued  his  round  of  visits 
till  midnight,  often  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  His  carriage  was  well  lighted, 
and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  pass- 
sing  from  one  house  to  another,  his 
attendant  was  writing  to  his  dictation — 
the  chronicle  of  each  case  kept  pace  with 
the  symptoms.  "And  Simday  shone 
no  sabbath  dav  for  him."  Such,  we  are 
told,  for  full  fifteen  years  was  the  ex- 
istence of  the  great  surgeon  of  Broad 
Street,  St.  Mary  Axe.  • 

The  following  portrait  of  him  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  pupils:  "Astiej 
Cooper,  when  I  first  knew  him,  had  de- 
cidedly the  handsomest,  that  is,  the 
most  intelligent  and  fiuely-formed  coun- 
tenance and  person  of  any  man  I  re- 
member to  have  seen.  He  wore  his 
hair  powdered,  with  a  queue,  then  the 
custom,  and  having  dark  hair,  and  al- 
ways a  fine  healthy  glow  of  colour  in 
his  cheeks,  this  fashion  became  him 
well.  He  was  remarkably  upright,  and 
moved  with  grace,  vigour,  ana  elasticity : 
nor  was  he  altogether  unconscious  of 
the  fine  proportions  of  his  frame,  for  he 
would  not  unfrequeutiy  throw  his  well- 
shaped  leg  upon  the  table  at 'a  lecture, 
when  describing  an  injury  or  operation 
of  the  lower  limb,  that  he  might  more 
gi'aphically  demonstrate  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.  He  would  look  at  par- 
ticular or  urgent  cases  before  and  after 
lecture,  and  he  generally  went  round 
a  hisir,  as  a  florist  would  visit  his  par- 
terre ^  with  two  or  three  elder  students 
on  a  Simday  morning."  Dr.  Boots  says 
of  him :  "  From  the  period  of  Astiey's 
appointment  to  Guy's,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  latest  breath,  he  was  every- 
thing and  all  to  the  sufiering  and  afflic- 
ted ;    his  name  was .  a  host,  but  his 
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presence  brought  confidence  and  com- 
fort; and  I  have  often  observed,  that  on 
an  operating  day,  should  any  thing 
occur  of  an  untoward  character  in  the 
theatre,  the  moment  Astley  Cooper  en- 
tered, and  the  instrument  was  in  his 
hand,  every  difficulty  seemed  overcome, 
and  safety  generally  ensued."  A  high 
character,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
true  one.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  never- 
theless, is  declared  by  some  to  have 
been  a  great  actor  in  his  wav,  and  his 
love  of  display  is  alleged  to  nave  been 
as  obvious  on  such  occasions  as  his 
skUl.  Like  many  other  actors  of  less 
importance,  he  had  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities;  and  his 
admirable  manual  dexterity  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  result  of  his  retaining 
the  most  perfect  possession  of  himself 
in  the  operating  dieatre.  He  was  kind 
and  hospitable  to  his  pupils,  whose 
reverence  and  submission  made  them 
attentive  listeners;  and,  under  the  ha- 
bitual impression  of  his  great  profes- 
sional ability,  admiring  spectators  of 
the  most  ordinary  operations  when  per- 
formed by  him. 

With  his  private  patients  he  was  also 
very  popular,  more  so  perhaps  than  any 
other  contemporary  practitioner  in 
either  branch.  His  goodly  person  had 
its  effect  with  the  l^es,  his  good-na- 
ture with  all,  and  his  affectation  of  feel- 
ing with  most.  John  Hunter  is  said  to 
have  turned  pale  as  death  whenever 
he  had  to  use  the  knife ;  even  the  com- 
paratively coarse  arid  rough-humoured 
Abemethy  could  never  think  of  an 
operation  without  heart  sickness.  It 
was  the  same  with  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
many  other  distinguished  men  who 
might  be  named.  All,  however,  came 
and  went  more  easily  with  Astley 
Cooper;  with  scarcely  any  feeling,  but 
with  oil  enough  for  every  wound,  he 
was  the  conveyer  of  more  comfort  than 
any  one  of  his  more  sensitive  brethren. 
With  his  hospital  patients,  however,  we 
do  not  find  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  oil  alluded  to.  Amongst 
them,  and  surroimded  by  his  obsequious 
pupils,  in  whom,  no  doubt,  he  found 
reaiiy  laughers.  Sir  Astley's  conduct  was 
most  remarkable  for  a  facetiousness, 
which,  to  all  but  his  attiendant  dressers 
and  box  carriers,  must  have  been  ex- 
cessively dismal.  And  even  with  him- 
self was  probably  as  far  from  being 
genuine  as  it  was  unquestionably  unbe- 
coming and  inappropriate.     No  man, 


however,  had  a  greater  right  to  the 
natural  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
human  suffering  had  been  largely  re- 
lieved by  his  ministry. 

In  1815  Mr.  Cooler  removed  from 
Broad  Street  in  the  city,  to  New  Street, 
Sjpring  Gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Court,  as  he  had  now  come  into 
very  great  practice  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  London.  About  the 
same  time  also  he  retired  from  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Koyal  College.  Some 
time  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  the 
west  end,  although  not  on  the  Koyal 
estabhshment,  he  was  chosen  by  George 
IV.  to  remove  an  "ugly  tumour  from 
his  head."  It  was  rumoured  abroad  at 
the  time,  that  on  this  occasion  the  great 
anatomist's  nerves  failed  him,  and  that 
Mr.  Cline,  who  was  present,  performed 
the  operation.  This,  however,  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  but  "  a  weak  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy."  And  the  story  re- 
ceives a  sufficient  confutation  from  the 
fact  of  the  king  soon  afterwards  making 
Mr.  Cooper  his  sergeant-surgeon,  and, 
in  due  time,  confemng  upon  him  also 
the  title  of  baronet.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance completed  the  change  which 
time  and  prosperity  had  been  gradually 
working  in  his  poHtical  sentiments. 
There  are  some  interesting  passages  in 
liis  Notes  of  this  period ;  and  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  only  entertaining, 
but  well  written.  The  following  is  not 
perhaps  one  of  the  best,  but  it  is  a  fair 
average  specimen,  and  possesses,  besides 
the  additional  reconmiendation  to  us  of 
being  shorter  than  most  of  the  others. 
Sir  Astley  writes  of  the  king.  "He 
often  awoke  early,  and  read  from  ^\q 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine 
or  ten,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  new  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  he  read,  novels,  pamphlets, 
voyages,  travels,  and  plays.  And  he 
liked  to  talk  of  them.  He  usually  re- 
ceived me  at  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock, 
in  his  bed,  chatted  with  me  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  and  was  generally  very 
agreeable,  although  now  and  then  irri- 
table. He  was  not  strictly  attentive  to 
facts,  but  embellished  aU  his  stories  to 
render  them  more  amusing,  so  that  it 
would  not  answer  always  to  repeat  his 
sayings  of  others.  When  ill  the  king 
would  never  allow  that  it  was  caused  by 
his  own  imprudence.  One  morning  his 
tongue  was  white,  and  he  was  much 
heated.  *By  G— *  said  he,  4t  is  very 
extraordinary  that  I  should  be  thus 
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heated,  for  I  lived  very  abstemiously, 
and  went  to  bed  in  good  time.  I  must 
have  some  heaume  de  vie^  sir.'  When 
we  went  out  of  the  room,  W —  said,  *  you 
must  not  professionally  act  upon  what 
his  Majesty  said,  he  was  drinking  max- 
aschino  at  two  o'clock  this  morning.' 
He  was  a  good  judge  (continues  Sir 
Astley)  of  the  medicine  which  would 
best  suit  him.  He  bore  enormous  doses 
of  opiates,  one  hundred  drops  of  lauda- 
num for  instance.  In  bleeding,  also, 
I  have  known  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  ounces  taken  from  him  several 
times.  He  was  irregular  in  his  times 
for  eating  and  drinking.  'Bring  me 
cold  chicken,'  he  would  say  at  eleven, 
before  he  rose.  *  Yes,  sire.'  *  Bring  it, 
and  give  me  a  goblet  of  soda-water.' 
Soon  after  he  ate  again,  and  at  dinner 
largely ;  but  he  did  not  in  general  drink 
much  at  dinner,  unless  tempted  by  the 
society  of  men  he  liked." 

This  is,  in  all  conscience,  but  a  sorry 
picture  of  regal  life  and  manners;  it 
bears,  however,  the  impress  of  fidelity, 
and  our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  gladly 
turn  from  it,  to  tliis  sketch  of  an  illus- 
trious lady,  but  recently  passed  from 
among  us,  which  is  equally  remarkable 
for  its  unexaggerated  truthfiilness.  Sir 
Astley  was  also  sergeant-surgeon  to 
King  William  IV.,  and  thus  he  speaks 
of  the  late  Queen  Adelaide ;  "  We  often 
saw  the  Queen,  who  appeared  a  most 
amiable  lady,  elegant  but  simple  in  her 
manners,  and  sensible  in  her  conversa- 
tion. She  was,  in  truth,  an  exceUent 
person,  and,  though  gracing  the  digni- 
fied position  which  she  occupied,  would 
equally  have  made  an  admirable  clergy- 
man's wife,  and  in  such  a  situation  have 
employedherself  among  her  parishioners 
in  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
from  morning  to  night."  As  a  specimen 
of  parasitical  twaddle,  Which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  surpass,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  also  extracting  what  foUows: 
"  The  abilities  of  George  TV.,  were  of 
the  first  order.  He  would  have  made 
the  first  physician  or  siu-geon  of  his 
time,  the  first  lawyer,  the  first  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  Lords, 
though,  perhaps,  (hesitatingly  observes 
Sir  Astley,)  not  the  best  divine.  As  a 
king  he  was  prosperous,  for  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  be  led  by  good  ministers, 
although,  however,  he  did  not  like  them 
all."  The  last  sentence  will  be  puzzling 
to  those  who  endeavoTir  to  extract  an; 
other  meiming  or  information  from 


t 


than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  the  most  common-place  nonsense. 
However,  revenons  d  nos  moutons.  It 
will  be  almost  a  superfluous  piece  of  in- 
telMgenoe  to  make  known  that  Sir  Astley 
was  by  this  time  very  rich,  and  he  now 
afiected  more  siUaness  of  manners 
and  finery  of  habits  than  he  used  in 
his  city  days.  He  also  indulged  him- 
self by  purchasing  a  conaidOTable  es- 
tate in  HertfM^shire,  with  a  handsome 
mansion  and  gi'ounds,  to  which  he 
often  retired  for  repose  and  relaxation. 
By  degrees,  it  is  said,  he  became  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  place,  and  usually 
spent  three  days  of  the  week  there. 
For  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
sports  and  pastimes  most  in  vogue  at 
the  medical  Baronet's  rural  retreat  with 
himself  and  the  brother  sportsmen  and 
visitors,  who  at  different  times  shared 
his  hospitality,  those  who  feel  any  curi- 
osity on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper's  book.  The  guests, 
however,  we  may  remark  by  the  way, 
consisted  principally  of  physicians  or 
surgeons  of  renown;  (with accomplished 
men  beyond  his  own  calling  Sir  Astley, 
indeed,  never  seems  to  have  held  nor 
desired  to  hold  much  social  intercourse.) 
And  as  an  illustration  of  how  httle  it 
took  to  entertain  them,  we  make  room 
for  the  subjoined  fragment,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  mild  sainple  of  the  sta- 
ple run  of  anecdotes  with  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  tasteftdly  enlivened  the 
greater  portion  of  his  narrative.  "It 
rarely  happens,"  says  he,  "  but  that  one 
or  two  of  the  dogs  which  we  had  out 
with  us,  hsidheen  submitted  by  SirAsdei/ 
to  some  operation  or  experiment,  which, 
in  some  measure,  accounted  for  their 
inferiority  as  sporting  dogs!  Some 
amusement  was  always  afforded  bv  the 
timidity  which  these  animals  manifested 
when  near  my  uncle"  Just  so,  what 
the  dogs  were  deficient  in  for  sport  in 
one  way  they  made  up  for  in  another— 
humane  guests !  wonderftd  unfile  I  sen- 
sible nephew !  As  a  kind  of  set-off  to 
this,  however,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
mention  a  more  becoming  feature  in 
Sir  Astley's  Hertfordshire  piffsuits. 
With  that  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance 
which  characterised  him  so  strongly 
throughout  his  life,  he  now  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  as  foUowa: 
Michael,  his  coachman,  having  infomed 
him  that  the  horses  sold  atSmithfield 
were  almost  all  cripples,  **  my  uncle. 
(says  Mr.  Bransby,)  ♦*  desired  him  to  go 
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every  market  morning  into  Smithfield, 
and  purchase  all  the  young  horses  ex- 
posed for  sale  whioh  he  thought  might 
posaibly  he  cmiTertihle  into  carriage  or 
saddle  horses,  should  they  recover  from 
iSbmx  defects.  Five  pounds  was  to  he 
t^e  average  price.  In  this  manner  I 
have  known  thirty  or  forty  horses  col- 
lected at  Gadeshridge,  and  thus  Sir 
Astky  pfooured  stock  to  eat  off  his  su- 
perfluous herbage.  In  the  winter  these 
noises  were  put  into  the  straw-yard, 
and  his  waste  straw  thus  converted  into 
manure,  saved  him  many  himdred 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  this  commo- 
di^.  I  believe,  however,  the  greatest 
pleasure  derived  from  this  new  plan 
was  the  occupation  it  afforded  him,  by 
trattiiig  these  horses  as  patients,  and 
curing  them  ^  their  various  oom- 
j^aints."  It  waa  certainly  more  credi- 
table to  him  than  his  mania  for  canine 
experiments,  but  the  heart  had  as  little 
to  do  with  the  one  as  the  other.  The 
grand  idea  of  profit  was  the  source  of 
all  this  unwearied  well-doing.  And  ''I 
myself,"  says  the  nephew,  "  have  paid 
fi%  guineas  for  one  of  these  animals," 
^irhich  doubtless  cniginally  cost  Sir 
Astley  five,) ''  and  made  a  good  bargain 
too<  And  I  have  known  my  uncle's 
oarriage  for  years  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  whioh  together  only  cost  hun 
tiffdve  poumds  ten  thUUngt  /"  In  June , 
i82T,  Sir  Astley  had  the  misfortune  to 
kfie  his  lady,  imd  the  shook  was  so  se- 
vere, we  are  told,  that  he  resolved  on 
withdrawing  from  practice.  Accord- 
ingly he  sold  his  house  in  Spring  Gar- 
dcKQB,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Hertford- 
shire. The  sense  6f  his  bereavement, 
however,  was  neither  so  heavy  nor  so 
enduring  as  to  prevent  his  resuming 
his  proftfisional  duties,  and  remarrifiHg 
in  July  of  the  following  year.  Later 
in  life  he  made  an  excursion  to  his  na- 
tive Norfolk,  where  his  principal  diver- 
sion, to  judge  from  his  joiunal,  appears 
to  have  been  dissecting  eels,  gurnets, 
porpoises,  and  herrings'  brains!  He 
also  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  once  again, 
where,  being  invited  to  a  grand  d^edner 
hy  the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  by  way  of  appetizer  we 
presume,  he  "  mssected  for  nearly  two 
hours  before  breakfast."  Sir  Astley  on 
tills  occasion  had  a  most  flattering 
reception  in  the  '*  gay  capital,"  and  was 
made  a  Member  of  tiiie  Institute.  His 
anatomical  zeal  seems  to  have  attended 
him  to  the  last  wherever  he  was.    Be- 


sides the  hereditaiy  honoiir  conferred 
upon  him,  others  had  accumulated  ra- 
pidly. William  IV.  bestowed  a  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order.  Louis 
Philippe  sent,  through  Talleyrand,  the 
decoration  of  the  liegion  of  Honour; 
various  Scotch  and  foreign  imiversities 
showered  diplomas  on  him;  and  at  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Oxford  installa- 
tion, in  1834,  he  was  admitted  D.C.L. 
In  his  latter  years  he  began  to  suffer 
from  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  was  not 
always  in  a  condition  for  exertion.  He 
oontmucd,  however,  ardent  in  practice, 
until  his  increasing  infirmities  disabled 
him  for  it,  and  he  expired  at  his  countnr 
seat,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1840,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  life  he 
led.  Sir  Asdey  found  time  to  contribute 
several  essays  to  the  records  of  the  sur- 
gical art,  which,  although  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  their  merit  as  composi- 
tions, will,  in  all  likelihood,  continue  to 
hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  profession;  especially  those  on 
"  Hernia,"  on  his  own  great  operation 
of  **  Tying  the  Aorta,"  on  the  **  Anatomy 
of  the  Breast,"  and  on  **  Fractures  and 
Dislocations."  Some  of  these  were  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Koyal  Society;"  but  ail  of  them, 
we  believe,  are  now  to  be  had  in  a 
separate  form. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  omitted 
all  mention  of  Sir  Astley's  connection 
with  a  set  of  the  most  infamous  and 
daring  ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  this 
or  any  other  country;  but  we  cannot 
close  diis  summary  of  his  career,  without 
a  reference  to  it.  We  allude  to  his  hein- 
ous traffic  with  the  body  snatchers,  or 
"  resurrection  men," — a  class  of  despe- 
radoes which,  happily  for  the  character 
of  the  medical  profession,  now,  we  be- 
lieve, no  longer  exists.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  of  the  diabolical  detdls 
with  whioh  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has 
tiiought  fit  to  horrify  and  disgust  his 
non-professional  readers.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  general  statement, 
that  so  intimately  was  Sir  Astley  mixed 
up  with  the  transactions  of  these  sacri- 
legious wretches,  who  despoiled  the 
grave  of  its  dead — ransacked  tombs — 
and  robbed  churchyards — to  furnish 
him  with  "subjects"  for  dissection; 
that  when  they  had  been  tried  and 
imprisoned  for  their  ciimes,  "  he  ac- 
knowledged their  perfect  right  to  depend 
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on  him  for  pecuniary  support  to  them- 
selves, and  pensions  to  their  families." 
Perhaps  as  the  law  then  stood,  it  may 
reluctantly  he  admitted  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  a  great  anatomist,  to 
accomplish  his  object,  without  occa- 
sionally conniving  at  such  unhallowed 
practices.  The  less,  however,  that  is 
said,  under  that  view  of  the  case,  the 
better.  Sir  Astiey  in  his  time  is  stated 
to  have  instructed  no  fewer  than  8000 
surgeons  — and  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  from  this,  of  the  extremely 
fearful  extent  to  which  he  must  have 
had  recoiurse  to  the  odious  services  of 
these  malefactors.  The  recklessness 
with  which  he  employed  them,  and  the 
liberal  encouragemeut  he  gave  to  them, 
cannot  be  palliated,  however,  by  any 
plea  of  necessity,  and  we  gladly  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  most  nefa- 
rious, and  iniquitous  business,  which,  as 
systematically  fostered  and  upheld  by 
him,  must  for  ever  sadly  lower  him  in 
the  estimation  of  every  man  who  is  not 
utterly  destitute  of  all  seuse  of  social, 
moral,  and  religious  obligation. 

From  the  brief  abstract  of  his  career 
now  before  them,  however,  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  They 
will  have  seen  what  proportion  of  his 
great  wealth  and  honours  was  due  to 
his  own  tmdoubted  qualifications  for 
the  profession  of  his  choice, — to  his 
unwearied  industry  in  practice, — to  his 
zeal  and  attention  as  a  lecturer, — to  the 
incessant  pains  he  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
sm*gical  art, — and  lastly,  to  the  im- 
questionable  skill  which  in  time  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  application. 
They  will  also  have  seen  for  how  much 
of  his  success  in  life  he  was  indebted 
to  the  good  offices  of  his  early  friend 
and  benefactor,  Mr.  Cline.  Through 
that  gentleman's  friendly  instrumen- 
tality he  received  his  fii-st  appointment 
as  a  public  lecturer — ^Mr.  Cline,  again, 
helped  him  to  a  rich  wife, — and  subse- 
quently, Mr.  Cline  tinned  over  to  his 
fevourite  pupil  a  share  of  his  most 
lucrative  practice.  In  Sir  Astley's  case 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  struggling 
with  difficulties,  on  tlie  contrary  his 
path  upwards  to  fame  and  fortune  was 
thus  rendered  comparatively  smooth 
and  easy,  and  entirely  freed  from  those 


disheartening  obstacles  and  privations 
with  which,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  mkny  men  of  equal  skill  and 
superior  talents  have  had  to  contend. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  upon  record  which 
indicates  that  Sir  Asfley  ever  evinced 
or  felt  anything  like  a  lasting  gratitude 
for  the  unmistakeable  benefits  thus  from 
time  to  time  conferred  upon  him.  Indeed 
the  reverse  of  this  is  almost  made  mani- 
fest, and  were  we  to  judge  from  the 
alacrity  with  which,  when  he  saw  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so  in  order  to  attain  a 
highly  coveted  object,  he  publicly  made 
known  his  intention  of  relinquishing 
"  the  companionship  and  intimacy  of 
his  late  democratical  friends  "  we  should 
incline  to  the  belief  that  gratitude  oc- 
cupied as  diminutive  a  space  in  the 
composition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as 
either  refinement  of  intellect  or  bene- 
volence of  disposition.  "  Number  one," 
was  his  motto  through  life ;  the  "  main 
chance,"  his  most  prized  maxim.  Slice 
after  slice  of  good  luck  fell  to  his  share, 
only  still  further  to  stimulate  his  faculty 
of  acquisitiveness,  and  his  untiring 
powers  of  perseverance.  A  busy,  bust- 
ling, plodding,  lucre-grasping  existence 
his,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  lull  or  a  rest  worth  men- 
tioning from  beginning  to^  end.  To  the 
last  he  strove,  never  content,  still  strove 
to  make  more  money.  Medicine  as  a 
science  is  indebted  to  him  for  no  new 
discovery,  and  practical  siu*geryfor  little 
else,  save,  probably,  a  few  extra  flou- 
rishes and  novel  graces  of  the  scalpel. 
The  most  it  is  feared  that  can  be  said 
in  his  praise,  is  that  he  was  an  impre- 
cedentedly  popular  practitioner,  more 
so  perhaps  fiian  any  other  who  has  ever 
lived — and — ^that  he  left  a  large  fortune 
behind  him — a  kind  of  medical  king,  just 
as  George  Hudson  is  ycleped  a  rwlway 
king,  and  for  precisely  similar  reasons, 
the  unwieldiness  of  lus  cofiers,  and  the 
obesity  of  his  bank-books.  To  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  great  sm'geon.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is,  we  will  allow,  most  indispu- 
tably entitled;  but  to  the  far  higher 
accompanying  distinctions  of  having 
been  also  a  noble-minded  and  humane 
man,  and  a  good  Christian,  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  opinion,  that 
he  possesses  the  remotest  shadow  of  a 
claim. 

W.M.It. 
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There  are  some  men  whose  names  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of 
their  country,  so  much  so,  that  you 
cannot  refer  to  one  without  entering 
upon  the  history  of  the  other.  Thus 
Lycurgus  recalls  that  Spai'ta  to  which 
he  gave  laws ;  Machiavelli,  that  Genoa 
for  which  he  so  successfully  plotted; 
Washington,  that  great  republic  for 
which  he  fought  and  legislated;  and 
AbdelKader  that  territory  for  which 
he  so  long  struggled^  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  which  he  has,  more  than  once, 
swept  the  invader.  The  story  of  the 
hero  who  becomes  the  "  foremost  man 
of  all  his  time  "  in  repelling  an  agres- 
sion, has  been  repeated  often  and  otten, 
from  that  of  Aristomenes  to  that  of 
Tell;  luckily,  while  the  human  heart 
beats  with  a  love  of  country  or  of  home, 
the  tale  can  never  tire  by  repetition, 
but  the  narrator  will  find  his  story 
listened  to  with  throbbing  breast  and 
glistening  eye,  and  the  name  of  the 
hero  will  become  a  household  word,  and 
his  deeds  will  be  repeated  from  age  to 
age  with  §,till  increasing  interest, 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit. 
When  the  chesnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  the  young  and  old  in  cii*cle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows. 

When  the  good  man  trims  his  armour, 

And  mends  his  helmet's  plume ; 
"When  the  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told ; 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge, 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 

Even  so ;  no  matter  whether  the  dis- 
course be  of  Horatius  Codes  or  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  we  shall  be  listened  to 
with  interest.  The  title  ''Defensor 
Ficlei"  has  scarcely  been  so  nobly  or 
so  tnily  earned  as  that  of  ''Defensor 
Patrice,*'  and  the  latter  is  the  more 
rejected. 

The  subject  of  our  biography  opens 
up  new  ground.     Switzerland  is  the 


♦  For  a  large  portion  of  the  materiel  of  this 
article,  we  are  indebted  to  a  recent  biography  of 
Abd-elrKader,  contained  in  La  Nouvelle  Biographic 
UniverselU,  edited  by  Dr.  Hoeffer.  We  have  also 
availed  ourselves  of  the  notes  of  commandant 
Boisonnet,  who  was  governor  of  Amboise  during 
the  Emir's  cpxifineroent  in  that  fortress.— -Ed. 
B.M, 


patriot's  Sanctum^  Freedom  has  her 
chapel  there,  but  Algeria,  known  only 
to  Europe  by  piracy  and  slaves,  rene- 
gades and  swilt  feluccas,  was  scarcely 
aeemed  a  fit  place  for  the  genius  of 

Eatriotism  to  breathe  in.  For  centuries, 
om  the  time  when  its  Arab  conquerors 
first  gave  it  the  nanxe  of  Al  JerizUt 
(the  Island)  it  has  been  identified  with 
a  tyrannous  oppression,  which  was  a 
galling  sore  to  Christendom.  That 
Spain  which  could  glue  its  hand  to  the 
hilt  with  the  innocent  blood  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  his  compatriots  in  another 
Continent,  quailed  before  the  crescent 
and  the  green  and  pointed  ensign  of  the 
Moors  in  this.  Societies  of  Christian 
knights,  who  of  old  had  carried  terror 
to  the  heart  of  Saladin  and  planted  the 
cross  upon  the  walls  of  Acre,  were  glad 
to  buy  ofi"  prisoners  taken  by  the  pirate 
Tiu-k,  and  to  form  companies  whose 
business  it  was  to  rescue  those  who 
had  fallen  into  their  barbaric  clutches. 
Driven  fr-om  Spain  the  Moors  certainly 
were,  but  from  the  stronghold  ot  Al 
Jeriza  they  arose  and  smote  the 
Spaniard  sorely. 

Finding  an  easy  prey  in  the  rich 
merchants  of  Spain,  they  naturally, 
since  love  of  piracy  increased  wifii 
success,  turned  their  arms  against  other 
ships,  and  the  trading  Englishman 
became  their  prey.  Luckily,  we  then 
had  one  at  our  head  who  never  hesi- 
tated to  protect  those  of  whom  he  had 
styled  himself  Protector ; — and  the  can- 
non of  Cromwell,  pointed  by  Admiral 
Blake,  taught  the  Algerines  to  respect 
the  flag  of  England.  His  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  of  France  acting  upon 
this,  in  1683  ordered  Algiers  to  be  bom- 
baided  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which 
led  to  a  treaty  between  that  power  and 
France. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  Spaniards  grew  bold  enough  to 
attempt  the  same  thing,  but  without 
success.  In  1775,  General  O'Eeilly 
and  a  Spanish  anny  landed  near  Algiers, 
but  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss. 
The  Dutch,  after  some  fighting,  com- 
pounded for  safety.  So  did  the  Danes 
and  Swedes.  The  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian vessels  were  protected  by  special 
interference  of  the  Porte.  The  Italians 
were,  however,  the  most  frequent  losers, 
and  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  were 
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sold  as  slaves  or  made  to  toil  in  the 
public  works. 

This  state  of  affairs  remained  till 
1815,  when  America  took  an  Algerine 
frigate  and  brig,  and  abolished  all  tri- 
bute paid  to  the  Dey ,  besides  making  that 
potentate  pay  60,000  dollars,  compen- 
sation for  the  ships  which  had  been 
plimdered;  and  at  the  Congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  1816,  it  was  at  last  deter- 
mined by  the  European  powers  to  put 
an  end  to  Christian  slavery.  This  was 
effected  by  Lord  Exmoum,  who  bom- 
barded the  city  and  reduced  the  Dey 
to  terms  upon  that  and  other  subjects. 
For  eleven  years  subsequent  to  the 
bombardment  the  Algerines  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  humbled ;  but  in 
1827  an  insult  was  offered  by  Hassan 
or  Hussein  Pacha,  the  last  Dey,  to  the 
French  Consul,  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  Algiers  by  that  power.  This  took 
place  in  1880.  The  Dey  capitulated  to 
Ueneral  Bourmont;  abdicated  and  re- 
tired to  Europe,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1830,  the  French  became  possessed  of 
the  **  city  of  Algiers,  and  the  forts  and 
harboiu^  depending  on  it." 

The  "Napoleon  of  Peace,"  as  he 
proudly  styled  himself,  Louis  Philippe, 
wanted  to  secure  his  throne;  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  fickle  people 
he  governed  elsewhere,  some  external 
excitement  was  needed.  In  this  he 
was  gratified  by  the  acquisition  of 
Algiers.  France  had  always  dreamt 
of  colonization.  That  by  nature  she 
is  unfitted  to  be  the  moflier  of  many 
and  flourishing  colonies  was  no  matter 
to  her.  If  la  perfide  Albion  boasted 
of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  every 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  it  was 
thought  reasonable  enough  that  la  belle 
France  should  outstrip  her.  France 
tlion,  to  use  the  words  of  her  historian, 
seized  upon  Algeria  with  "  an  admirable 
instinct.  The  minds  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  and  dangerous  classes  were 
filled  by  constant  rumours  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement.  A  portion  of  that 
immense  army  which  is  the  bane  of 
the  country  was  kept  employed,  and 
imdemeath  the  cloak  of  foreign  con- 
quest the  wily  son  of  Egalite  consoli- 
dated his  power  at  home. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  proved 
a  gi-eat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  French 
conquest,  and  this  was  Abd-el-Kader. 
His  biography  is  the  lustory  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  reverses  of  the  French  in 
Africa,  and  the  two  subjects  aro  natu- 


rally interwoven.  He  was  bom  in  the 
environs  of  Mascara,  in  the  commence- 
jnent  of  the  year  1807,  and  was  there- 
fore in  the  first  glow  of  youthful  vigour 
and  enterprise,  when  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  undertook  in  1820  the 
Algerian  Expedition. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  enter- 
prise they  declared,  as  all  people  will 
declare,  and  have  declared,  even  in  the 
most  shameful  oppressions,  that  they 
only  intended  by  the  expedition  to 
exercise  "  a  moral  influence,"  by  a 
striking  and  astounding  victory.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  the  English 
minister,  M.  de  PoUgnac  avowed  that 
the  "  only  design  of  the  expedition  was 
to  destroy  piracy ;  and  Uiat  end  being 
accomplished,  the  "  evacuation  of  Africa 
would  be  determined  by  an  European 
congress."  We  have  seen  how  the 
promise  was  kept,  the  occupation  of 
Kome  was  undertaken  under  a  some- 
what similar  pretext  Will  it  hereafter 
be  declared,  that  France  seized  upon 
that  city  with  "an  admirable  instinct?" 

To  hold  in  subjection  a  country 
stretching  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  along  the  coast,  from  Morocco 
to  Tunis,  and  of  a  breadth  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  leagues,  boimded  by  the 
desert,  and  peopled  by  fierce  hordes, 
the  descendants  of  the  Numidians,  a 
race  of  Kabyles,  bold,  determined,  and 
energetic,  was  not  an  easy  task.  The 
towns  were  few  and  had  little  sympathy 
with  or  authority  over,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain ;  they  were  peopled  by  a 
mixture  of  Jews  and  Moors,  two  races 
equally  feeble  and  degenerate,  and 
therefore  although  easily  reduced  were 
of  little  use  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  in  case 
of  an  European  war,  not  to  displease 
England,  and  consequently  the  French, 
in  sending  Marshal  Clausel  to  Africa, 
enjoined  him  to  remain  almost  in  a 
state  of  inaction  ("  d'agir  le  moins  pos- 
sible.") 

The  inhabitants,  seeing  the  French 
shut  up  in  Algiers,  began  to  doubt  their 
invincibility.  Of  the  three  Deys,  one 
only,  that  of  Oran,  submitted  to  them. 
The  other  two  entertained  far  less 
peaceable  intentions.  Achmet  Bey 
maintained  himself  in  Constantino, 
and  defied  the  Christians  to  approach 
him;  whilst  the  Bey  of  Tittery,  who 
was  near  to  their  territory,  thought  it 
incimibent  on  him  to  deal  the  first 
blow;  he  preached  a  religious  war,  and 
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endeavoured  to  shut  up  the  French  in 
the  town  they  had  taken.  Under  these 
circumstances  Clausel  had  only  one  way 
left  him.  He  put  the  government  in 
order,  prepared  his  army,  and  passed, 
for  the  firat  time,  the  celebrated  defile 
of  Teniah,  overthrew  the  Arabs,  occu- 

Sied  Medeah,  the  Bey's  capital,  and 
eposed  the  Bey.  Here  he  stopped, 
having  already  gone  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  instructions.  General 
Berthezene  was  sent  to  replace  Clausel, 
who  had  so  compromised  his  govern- 
ment, with  orders  to  behave  so  that  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  French  were 
amcertain  about  their  occupation  of 
Algeria;  to  impress  this  idea  more 
strongly,  they  leu  lum  but  9,000  men 
to  occupy  their  vast  conquest. 

The  first  result  of  Clausel's  extended 
victory  was  to  deliver  up  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Algeria  to  complete  anarchy. 
Some  wished  to  submit  to  the  con- 
qua^rs,  others  to  dispute  the  territory 
inch  by  inch.  Some  united  themselves 
under  a  revered  Marabout,  named  Sidi- 
el-Hadji-Mahiddin,  who  persuaded  them 
that  it  would  be  better  to  band  together 
for  the  extinction  of  a  common  enemy 
than  to  indulge  in  an  internecine  war. 
This  advice  was  listened  to,  and  the 
tribes  who  occupied  the  territory  bor- 
dering oil  Mascara,  wished  to  elect  the 
old  Marabout  their  chief  This  honour 
he  declined  on  account  of  his  old  age, 
but  whilst  himself  refusing,  he  offered 
in  his  place  the  third  of  his  four  sons, 
and  declared  that  he  was  possessed  of 
all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise,  knowledge, 
activity,  valour,  and  piety.  He  more- 
over declared  that  in  his  journey  *  to 
Mecca,  an  old  fakir  had  predicted  that 
he  would  become  the  Sultan  of  the 
Arabs.  This  son  was  Abd-el-Kader, 
bom  at  the  gitetna  of  his  father,  a  short 
distance  west  of  Mascara. 

The  Guetaa  of  Mahiddin  is  a  kind 
of  college  where  the  Marabouts  as- 
semble tiieir  yoimg  men  for  instmcticm 
in  literature,  theology,  and  jurispru- 
dence. Here  Abd-el-Kader  became,  at 
an  early  age,  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Koran.  His  explanation  of  and  obser- 
vations on  the  difficult  passages,  were 
said  to  exoe^  those  of  the  most  skilful 
commentators.  He  had  'also  studied 
with  eagerness  the  history  of  his  own 
(xnintry,  and  was  besides  a  perfect 
master  of  oratory.  But  he  did  not 
iwt  wiiA  the  reputation  of  a  distin- 


guished thaleh,  (doctor  or  savant^  but 
made  himself  also  remarkable  by  those 
corporeal  exercises  which  form  so  es- 
sential a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
Arab.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill 
in  horsemanship,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
yatagan  and  the  lance.  To  acquire  the 
tiUe  of  Hadgi,  (saint,)  he  twice  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  tiie 
Prophet  at  Mecca;  the  first  time  cer- 
tainly was  in  his  infancy,  but  the 
second  time  was  when  he  was  already 
a  yoimg  man  in  1828.  On  his  return  he 
married,  and  by  his  wife,  whom  he  loved 
tenderly,  he  had  two  sons.  For  some 
time  he  lived  in  obscurity,  rendering 
himself  remarkable  by  the  severity  of 
his  manners,  his  piety,  and  his  zecd  in 
observing  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koi*an, 
until  his  aged  father  caused  him  to  be 

S reclaimed  Emir  by  the  inhabitants  of 
lascara  He  then  began  to  preach  a 
religious  war,  (^ehad,)  and  both  father 
and  son,  having  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1832,  commenced  the 
war  by  the  assault  of  Oran.  For  three 
days  they  continued  most  determined 
and  furious  attacks,  but  wei*e  repidsed 
with  loss.  lu  this,  his  first  battie, 
Abd-el-Kader  is  said  to  have  shewn  an 
almost  extravagant  amount  of  valour. 
Seeing  the  Arabs  astonished  and  inti- 
midated by  the  artillery,  the  young 
Emir  turned  his  horse's  head  directly 
against  the  grape  and  bomb-shells, 
which  he  saw  ricooher^  and  smiled  as 
the  biillets  whistied  past  his  ears. 

The  French  general  Desmichels 
appeared  at  first  to  wish  to  break 
tiu-ough  the  system  of  inaction  which 
had  been  the  nde  of  his  predecessors. 
He  advanced  against  the  Arabs,  made 
a  razzia  against  the  hostile  tribe  of 
the  Gharbas,  and  resolved  to  surprise 
Abd-el-Kader  in  his  camp.  Dissuaded 
fi-om  this,  he  contented  himself  with 
extending  the  French  territory  to  two 
important  posts,  to  Argen  and  to  Mos- 
saganeiu:  (July  8rd  and  29th,  1833). 
Abd-el-Kader,  on  his  part,  determined 
to  centralize  the  Arab  forces,  and  to 
extend  his  power.  He  marched  on 
Tiemsem,  reduced  some  hostile  tribes, 
placed  over  them  a  new  Kaid,  and 
returned  to  Mascara,  where  he  learnt 
with  profoimd  grief  the  death  of  his 
aged  father.  * 

Proceeding  in  the  tortuous  line  of 
policy  of  putting  the  natives  of  Algeria 
to  all  sorts  of  inconvenience,  and  the 
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embarrassments  of  a  country  occupied 
by  a  foreign  army,  the  French  concluded 
with  Abd-el-Kader  a  treaty  which  con- 
stituted him  sovereign  of  the  province 
of  Oran,  with  the  rights  of  monopo- 
lising the  whole  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Mehemet  Ali  did  in  Egypt.  The  Arabs 
were  forbidden  to  trade  with  the  Eiu*o- 
peans  except  through  the  agent  of  the 
Emir,  who  himself  fixed  the  price  of 
their  goods,  which  he  resold  to  the 
European  merchants.  The  treaty  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  Arabian  and 
the  French  agreement;  the  first  part 
only  Desmichels  communicated  to  his 
government,  upon  which  a  misunder- 
standing arose  between  the  Governor- 
general  Voirol  and  Desmichels,  which 
the  Emir  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage.  But  as  every  ambitious 
chief  has  other  enemies  than  those  he 
meets  in  the  open  field;  the  coldness 
of  his  partisans,  the  revolt  of  some  and 
the  jealousy  of  others  at  his  eleva- 
tion, so  it  happened  with  Abd-el-Kader. 
Many  Kaids  declared  against  him,  and 
on  the  12th  of  Apiil,  1834,  Mustapha 
Ben  Ismael,  chief  of  the  Douaii*es, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  determined  resistance,  over- 
threw him,  put  him  to  flight,  and  would 
have  taken  or  slain  him  had  it  not  been 
for  the  devotion  of  one  of  his  men, 
who  raised  and  remounted  him.  This 
time  Abd-el-Kader  was  indebted  to 
the  French  for  assistance.  Desmichels 
refused  the  friendship  of  Ben  Ismael, 
one  of  the  most  faiAiful  allies  of  his 
nation,  assisted  Abd-el-Kader  in  re- 
pulsing him,  and  sent  to  that  Emir  a 
supply  of  powder  and  muskets.  By 
this  aid  he  recovered  his  position,  and 
in  his  ambition  of  extending  his  do- 
minion, he  conceived  the  project  of 
overrunning  the  whole  of  the  provinces 
of  Algiers  and  of  Tittery;  he  crossed 
the  Chelif,  entered  into  Medeah  as  a 
victor,  and  placed  over  the  tribes  he 
had  conquered  friends  of  his  own,  and 
returned  triumphantly  to  his  own  terri- 
tory. This  was  too  bold  a  stroke  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  French,  and  General 
Trezel,  who  had  superseded  Desmichels, 
marched  against  the  Emir  to  chastise 
him.  Their  forces^  met  at  Macta,  the 
Arabians  being  much  more  numerous 
than  the  French,  and  the  battle,  which 
commenced  favourably  to  the  latter, 
terminated  in  their  total  defeat,  on  the 
88th  of  June,  1835.    Surprised*  in  a 


narrow  pass  at  Macta,  the  squares 
which  enclosed  the  wounded  and  the 
baggage  were  broken  through,  and  the 
slaughter  was  immense.  All  the 
wounded  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
their  heads,  stuck  uponthe  long  lances 
of  the  Arabs,  were  pushed,  gashed  and 
bleeding,  over  the  bayonets  of  the 
infantiT  into  the  very  faces  of  their 
comrades.  After  having  left  upwards 
of  500  heads  (for  the  custom  of  decapi- 
tation taught  the  French  thus  to  number 
their  dead)  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  having  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  General  Trezel  efiPected  his  re- 
treat. 

The  news  of  this  reverse  changed  the 
policy  of  the  French.  They  no  longer 
dreamt  of  remaining  even  partially  inac- 
tive. Marshal  Clausel  was  sent  expressly 
totake  signal  vengeance  {une  eclatantere- 
vanche)  \xpon  Ahd-el'Ksder.  He  marched 
without  any  resistance  upon  Mascara, 
the  capital  of  the  Emir,  which  he  found 
abandoned  and  in  ruins.  After  having 
destroyed  it  entirely,  he  returned  to 
Oran,  and,  on  the  8th  January,  1836, 
recommenced  the  campaign.  He  then 
basely  turned  his  arms  against  the 
friendly  tribes  who  had  absolutely  first 
applied  to  the  French  for  assistance, 
and  efiected  a  most  cruel  razzia  on  the 
Conlouglis.  Even  in  France  this  use- 
less cruelty  was  condemned,  and  in 
England  the  papers  wrote  fervently 
against  it.  After  two  of  these  prorM- 
nadesj  to  use  the  French  term,  during 
which  Abd-el-Kader  hovered  on  his 
flanks  without  coming  to  any  decisive 
engagement,  the  Marshal  returned  to 
Algiers,  persuaded,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  bulletins  which  he  issued,  that 
he  had  entirely  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Emir.  Soon  after,  General  d'Ar- 
langes,  conducting  a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions from  Oran  to  Tlemsen,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Emir,  and  overthrown 
with  considerable  loss,  on  the  24th 
April,  1836.  This  check,  added  to  the 
failure  of  an  expedition  on  Constahtine, 
made  the  French  still  more  energetic. 
General  Bugeaud  was  ordered  to  effect 
the  retirement  of  Abd-el-Kader,  either 
by  treaty  or  by  arms.  A  new  expedi- 
tion was  sent  against  .  Constantine, 
which  this  time  was  succes^sful,  and  the 
town  was  carried  by  assault,  but  with 
immense  loss  to  the  French;  and  re- 
pulsed in  pacific  overtures,  Bugeaud 
met  the  Emir,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1833, 
at  the  Pass  of  Sikak,  where  he  attacked 
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him  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  over- 
threw him ;  Abd-el-Kader  retuing  from 
the  combat  with  a  loss  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  Arabs,  killed  and  wounded.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  tliis  vic- 
tory, Bugeaud  remained  inactive,  gave 
the  chief  time  to  recover  himself,  to  re- 
establish himself  in  his  authority ;  and, 
some  months  afterwards,  admitted  him 
on  equal  terms  to  a  most  advantageous 
treaty,  which  gave  to  Abd-el-Kader 
three-fourths  of  Algeria,  the  provinces 
of  Oran,  Titteiy,  and  a  part  of  that  of 
Algiers,  and  gi'anted  him  a  facility  of 
buying  ammunition  and  arms  in  France. 
(Vide  art.  vii.  in  treaty.) 

This  treaty  was  severeljr  criticised  in 
France;  and,  in  carrying  it  out,  various 
obstacles  were  found.  Abd-el-Kader 
availed  himself  of  several  obscure  pas- 
sages to  extend  his  territoiy,  and  eluded 
the  propositions  of  the  French  to  come 
to  a  settiement  In  December,  1837, 
he  encamped  near  Hamza,  and  required 
and  received  the  submission  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  adjacent  coimtries.  And 
upon  the  Marshal  Vallee,  alarmed  at  tliis 
movement,  establishing  a  camp  at  Kha- 
mis,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Ouleb 
Teiton,  which  the  Emir  had  on  a  pre- 
text of  contempt  for  his  authority,  siu*- 
pnsed  and  massacred,  came  to  the 
French  to  demand  vengeance.  Such 
acts  as  these  were  deemed  flagrant 
violations  of  the  treaty  of  Tafna;  and 
the  Governor-general  made  such  de- 
termined and  energetic  protestations 
against  them,  that  Abd-el-Kader  con- 
sented at  last, to  name  an  agent  who 
should  discuss'  the  basis  of  an  inter- 
pretative convention,  of  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May, 
1837. 

Moulond-ben-Arach,  who  had  gone  to 
Paris  loaded  with  presents  for  the  King, 
was  charged  with  this  important  nego- 
tiation. On  his  return  to. Algiers,  he 
brought  with  him  a  convention,  which, 
in  some  measure,  modified  three  arti- 
cles in  the  former  treaty;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  Abd-el-Kader  had  profited  by 
the  truce,  by  strengthening  his  power, 
and  fortifying  his  towns  where  possible. 
At  Mascara,  he  had  placed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ben-Tamir;  Tlemsen  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  trusty  lieutenant  Bou 
Hamedi,  and  various  other  strongholds 
were  held  by  other  chiefs  of  the  Mara- 
bouts, equally  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  the  Emir,  which  were,  first,  to  inflame 
tiw  tribes  with    a   religious   fervour, 


making  their  enthusiasm  subservient 
to  his  administration ;  and  secondly,  to 
give  to  the  population  a  vigorous,  mili- 
tary constitution,  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  the  task  of  expelling,  by  an  energetic 
and  unanimous  efibrt,  all  Christian 
sway  from  the  soil^f  Africa.  Nor  did 
he  rest  here.  He  made  a  second  line 
of  defence,  in  the  rear  of  the  towns  <rf 
the  interior  on  the  borders  of  the 
smaller  desert.  To  the  south  at  Medeah, 
he  established  a  post,  and  to  the  south 
of  Mostaganena,  at  Boghar,  he  created 
a  militaiy  depot.  His  influence  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara; 
and  finding  on  every  hand  that  the 
tribes  were  prepared  for  a  holy  war,  he 
sent  word  of  his  intentions  to  General 
Vallee ;  and  on  tho.  14th  of  December, 
1839,  gave  the  signal  for  a  deadly 
struggle.  For  tliis  the  French  were 
imprepared.  The  colonists  of  Mitidja 
were  surprised  by  the  Hagouts ;  their 
warehouses  were  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  in  a  short  time  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Emir  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  fortifications  of  Algiers,  and  had 
recovered  from  their  enemies  all  the 
territory,  save  that  which  was  inclosed 
by  strong  fortifications. 

The  news  of  this  disastrous  campaign 
struck  the  French  nation  with  amaze- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to 
the  throne,  hastened  over  to  take  part 
in  the  war.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  the  Due  d'Aiunale,  and  dis- 
embai'ked  at  Algiers  on  the  13th  of 
Apiii,  1840.  Operations  on  a  vast 
scale  were  at  once  commenced,  but 
after  twenty  engagements,  wherein  great 
valour  was  shown  on  both  sides,  and 
amongst  which  we  must  not  omit  the 
defence  of  Mazagi*an  bv  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  no  decisive  result  was  obtained. 
The  two  princes  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
and  the  French  army,  generally,  impres- 
sed their  opponents  with  a  very  high 
opinion  of  their  courage.  This,  wiSi- 
out  any  farther  result,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  some  blame  being  attached  to 
General  Vallee,  Mai-shal  Bugeaud  was 
sent,  in  December  1840,  to  replace  him, 
with  an  express  mission  to  destroy  the 
power  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  territory  of  Algeria.  With 
such  spirit  did  he  follow  up  these  in- 
structions, that  in  a  few  months  after 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  he 
had  already  destroyed  Tekendempt,  Bo- 
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ghar,  and  Thaja,  new  fortresses  built 
by  Abd-el-Kader;  had  taken  Mascara; 
bad  driven  away  the  flocks,  and  destroyed 
the  crops  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  had 
by  his  agents  occasioned  many  defec- 
tions in  the  ranks  of  the  Emir.  In  the 
following  campaign  *in  1842,  he  placed 
General  Lamoriciere  in  occupation  of 
Mascara,  who  having  fortified  it,  sallied 
from  thence  on  every  side.  The  enemy 
was  reduced  to  the  defensive,  and  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  same 
year,  Algeria  was  pronounced  to  be 
"  henceforth  and  for  ever  a  tenitory  of 
France." 

From  this  time  Abd-el-Kader  was 
treated,  not  as  a  sovereign  prince,  but 
as  a  rebel.  But  his  genius  and  his 
courage  seemed  to  grow  stronger  than 
ever  in  this  last  contest.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1842  he  had,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  lost  five-sixths  of  his  terri- 
tory, all  his  forts  and  military  depdts, 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  regular  army, 
and  what  was  even  of  more  consequence, 
that  faith  which  the  Arabs  before  had 
in  his  courage  and  his  fortune.  But 
still  undaunted,  he  went  from  tribe  to 
tribe  endeavouring  to  relight  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  the  spirit  of 
resistance.  "Would  you  abandon," 
cried  he,  to  the  reluctant  and  wavering 
tribes,  "tlie  faitii  of  your  fathers,  and. 
deliver  yourselves,  like  cowards,  to  the 
Qiristians?  Have  you  not  sitfficient 
courage  to  support  for  a  few  more  months 
the  e^s  of  war?  B«sist  your  enemieg 
but  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  you 
shall  crush  the  infidels  which  soif  our 
land.  But  if  you  are  not  of  the  True 
Believers,  if  you  shamefully  abandon 
your  religion,  and  all  those  rewards 
which  the  Prophet  has  promised  you, 
do  not  think  that  you  will  obtain  repose 
by  this  cowardly  and  unmanly  weak- 
ness. As  long  as  I  have  breath  in  this 
body,  I  will  make  war  on  the  Christians, 
I  will  follow  you  like  a  shadow.  I  will 
reproach  you  for  yoinr  cowardice,  and  I 
will  break  upon  yoiu*  slumbers  by  the 
sound  of  my  cannon,  pointed  against 
your  Christian  protectors."* 

By  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  the 
Emir  seemed  to  multiply  himself,  and 
to  his  enemies  and  to  the  submitted 
tiibes  to  be  in  two  places  at  a  time. 
Wherever  he  was  least  expected  there 
he  appeared,  carrying  away  the  cattle 
and  decimating  the  tribes  which  had 


♦  dfoniteur  AlgMen,  «h  ItUy,  1S42. 


submitted.  Amongst  these«  fear  natu- 
rally spread,  and  they  repaired  to 
General  Lamoriciere  and  supphcated 
him  to  assist  them*  He  answered  that 
thev  must  defend  themselves,  and  that 
he  had  more  important  work  in  seeking 
to  disperse  the  remnant  of  the  army 
which  was  still  faithful  to  the  Emir. 
Engaged  in  this,  the  two  armies  met 
almost  accidentally  at  Isna,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  and  Abd-el-Kader  was  again 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  naJTow]|r 
escaped  being  taken  captive^  the  very 
horse  which  he  rode  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French, 

The  indefatigable  chieftain,  escaped 
from  this  danger,  found  a  n«w  element 
of  resistance  amongst  the  mountaineer 
tribes  of  the  Kabyles  of  Borgia.  But 
Bugeaud,  aided  by  the  Duo  d'Aumale, 
penetrated  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Jur- 
jura^  and  dispersed  the  enemy.  The 
French  also  kept  up  incessant  foxziiu 
on  the  tribes  who  yet  withheld  their 
submission,  occasionally  inflicting  un- 
heard of  cruelties,  and  perpetrating  such 
barbarities  as  were  a  disgrace  to  any 
nation  calling  themselves  civilized,  and 
a  stigma  on  Christianity  itself*  One  of 
these  razzias  ended  in  smothering  the 
remnant  of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  ninety  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  taken  refbge  in 
a  cave.  The  French  heaped  faggots 
and  straw  at  the  entrance,  and  with  the 
points  of  their  lances  fofced  back  the 
shrieking  wretches,  who  strove  to  break 
through  the  burning  heap.  Sticb  mear 
sures  as  these  struck  terlror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  tribes,  and  after  the  combat 
of  Oned-Malah  on  Oct.  11,  1848,  where- 
in the  Emir  lost  the  -flower  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  his  bravest  lieutenant,  the 
one-eyed  Sidi  Embarek,  Abd-el-Kader 
was  forced  to  leave  his  cotmtiT,  and  to 
take  refuge  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco. 

But  even  in  exile  the  brave  Emir 
was  not  at  rest  He  fermented  a  war 
between  Morocco  and  France,  which 
was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  successes  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  at 
Isly,  and  of  Prince  de  Joinville,  by  sea, 
at  Tangiers  and  Mogador. 

After  the  battle  of  Isly,  thei»  were 
two  courses  open  to  the  French,  either 
to  leave  the  capture  of  their  great  enemy 
to  chance,  or  to  force  the  Empeitnr  to 
deliver  him  up;  trusting  on  the  anta^on* 
ism  in  the  oharaotete  of  the  JBlnperor 
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and  the  Emir,  they  chose  the  foi-mer. 
Abd-er-Bhaman,  the  Emperor,  had  for 
Abd-el-Kader  few  feelings  of  love,  hut 
on  the  contrary,  plenty  of  hatred,  defi- 
ance, and  distrust.  Although  of  that 
feith  which  obliges  all  its  believers  to 
fight  against  the  Christians  till  they  are 
exterminated,  the  two  had  no  one  other 
bond  between  them.  Abd-er-Khaman 
had  an  empire  to  lose;  Abd-el-Kader 
one  to  conquer.  One  was  safely  seated 
on  his  throne,  the  other  had  just  been 
driven  from  it ;  nay,  even  if  the  Em- 
pei-or  had  wished  to  carry  on  the  war, 
all  the  glory  would  have  redoimded  to 
the  man  who  was  equally  with  himself 
descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  who 
had  for  so  long  a  time  borne  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  saint  not  inferior  to  his  fame 
B3  a  leader. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  woiidered  at,  that  a  misunder- 
standing soon  arose  between  Abd-er- 
Ebaman  and  his  guest,'  and  the  latter 
endeavoured,  first  by  negotiation  and 
then  by  force,  to  accomplish  one  of 
those  revolutions,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quent  amongst  the  Mahommedans,  and 
which  would  dethrone  the  Emperor,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Moors. 

Thus,  alone  and  without  resources,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  people,  in  open 
quarrel  with  the  recognised  head  of  his 
religion,  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
like  a  lion  tracked  by  hunters,  with  no 
seat  but  his  horse,  no  shelter  but  his 
tent,  no  kingdom  but  the  desert,  the 
indomitable  Emir  yet  inspired  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  obliged 
them  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  24,000 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching 
him.  He  resolved  upon  a  night  attack 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  which 
he  trusted  would  at  once  overthrow  him, 
and  leave  the  throne  vacant  for  himself. 
Having  gathered  together  the  remains  of 
his  shattered  army,  he  laid  his  plans 
and  waited  for  the  night.  His  inten- 
tion being  to  throw  the  camp  of  the  Em- 
peror into  confusion,  he  made  use  of  the 
following  cruel  but  ingenious  stratagem. 
He  caused  some  horses  to  be  covered 
over  with  pitch  and  to  be  loaded  with 
tow,  dry  grass,  and  other  combustible 
materials.  They  were  then  led,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  December,  1843,  to 
the  camp  of  the  Emperor  by  picked 
men,  who  had  been  well  paid  tor  the 
enterprise  beforehand.  The  tow,  &c., 
was  then  fired,  and  the  frightened  and 
tortured  animsds  diiveu  into  the  camp. 


This,  diverting  die  attention  of  the  sen- 
tinels and  alarming  the  whole  camp, 
gave  time  for  the  rapid  approach  and 
charge  of  the  Emir.  But  however  suc- 
cessM  he  might  be  in  his  stratagem, 
the  attack  failed,  he  was  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  after  fighting  bravely 
he  was  obliged  to  recross  tiie  river 
Malonina,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  encamped,  and  to  seek 
safety  in  the  plains  of  Triflftia.  Placing 
the  wives  and  children  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  midst  of  his  devoted 
band,  the  Emir  succeeded  in  making 
the  passage  without  losing  a  mule, 
passed  over  to  the  territory  of  the 
French,  and  followed  by  what  few  of 
his  men  remained,  sought  safety  with  a 
remnant  of  the  friendly  tribe  of  Beni- 
Snassen,  which  alone  remained  faithful 
to  his  cause. 

He  remained  with  this  tribe  for  a 
short  time,  and  thence  hoped  to  gain 
the  South,  but  the  vigilance  of  General 
Lamoriciere  prevented  him.  The  Gene- 
ral thus  relates  the  captm'e  of  the  cele- 
brated Arab  Chief. 

"  I  had  been  informed  that  the  Emir 
had  gained  the  country  of  the  Beni- 
Snassen,  and  that  he  was  desii'ous  of 
escaping  thence,  for  the  faction  of  the 
tribe  the  best  disposed  towards  him, 
was  precisely  that  whose  tenitory  ap- 
proached nearest  to  oiu*  own.  The  pass 
which  opens  on  the  plain  of  the  Beni- 
Snassen,  has  its  issue  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  frontier.  I  de- 
termined to  watch  his  passage,  and  I 
was  decided  in  this  by  a  letter  from  the 
brother  of  the  Kaid  d'Ouchda,  which 
had  been  written  that  very  evening  to 
teU  us  to  keep  close  watch  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  by  it  the  Emir  would,  without 
doubt,  endeavour  to  pass.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  this  step  quietiy,  so  as  not 
to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  tribes 
who  were  encamped  on  the  route. 

"For  this  end,  two  detachments  of 
picked  spahiSf  clothed  in  white  bournoxiSf 
were  sent  forward.  The  first  took  up 
its  position  at  the  pass  itself,  the  second, 
at  one  intermediate  point  between  that 
and  our  camp."*  *" 

Besides  taking  these  precautions,  La- 
moriciere had  the  whole  of  his  men  un- 
der arms  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  having  calculated  the  probable  route 
of  the  Emir,  held  the  troops  in  readiness 
to  march  on  the  frontier.    These  precau- 
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tions  were  successful.  Abd-el-Kader, 
finding  that  escape  was  impossible,  sent 
forward  two  of  his  most  devoted  adher- 
ents to  apprise  the  general  that  he  would 
submit  to  him.  The  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  first  detachment  of 
spahisj  spoke  with  the  Emir  himself, 
who  delivered  to  him  a  piece  of  paper 
with  his  seal  attached  to  it,  but  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  had  prevented  him  from  writing 
anything  upon  it.  He  demanded  a 
letter  of  safe  conduct  from  the  General, 
for  himself  and  for  his  companions,  but 
the  reasons  which  prevented  the  Emir 
from  writing  also  prevented  Lamoriciere, 
the  General  therefore  sent  him  his  sabre 
and  a  seal,  ad  a  token  that  his  request 
was  granted. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  surrender 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  from  the  general  who 
effected  his  capture.  On  the  23rd  of 
December,  the  Emir  personally  yielded 
himself  and  family  to  the  "  generosity 
of  France."  On  the  24th  he  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Marabout  of  Sidi  Brahim, 
by  Colonel  Montauban,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  the  Generals  La- 
moriciere and  Cavaignac.  He  was  then 
taken  to  Djemma-Gazouat,  where  he 
was  presented  to  the  Govemoi>general 
of  Algeria,  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The 
Governor-general  ratified  the  promise 
of  safe  conduct  given  him  bv  Lamori- 
ciere; a  promise  which  declared  that 
Abd-el-Kader  should  be  conducted  to 
Alexandria  or  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  "  with 
the  firm  hope  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  sanction  that  promise." 
On  the  25th  of  February,  Abctel-Kader 
embarked  at  Oran ;  from  Oi*an  he  pro- 
ceeded on  board  a  French  ship  of  war 
to  Toulon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th 
with  his  family  arid  suite.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Toulon,  the  pain  of  captivity 
was  increased  by  being  kept  for  some 
time  in  quarantine.  When  landed  he  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Lamalgue,  whence  he 
was  sent  for  some  time  (with  his  suite) 
to  the  castle  of  Pau,  and  although  he 
supplicated  the  Government  to  remem- 
ber the  promise  of  the  Due  d'Aiunale, 
he  was  confined  without  hope  of  release. 
On  the  revolution  of  February  he  re- 
minded the  new  Government  of  the 
promise  made  at  the  time  of  his  sub- 
mission, and  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  did  so ;  but  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  all  they  could  do  at  the  i 
time  was  to  make  his  captivi^  as  little 
rigorous  as  possible.  November,] 


1848,  he  was  transferred  from  Pau  to 
the  Chateau  d'Amboise,  near  Blois. 
His  family  and  himself  were  treated 
with  great  attention,  but  the  Des^ 
Chieftain  was  evidently  sinking  under 
his  confinement,  when  he  was  releasM^ 
by  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  when 
President,  on  his  return  from  a  tour 
through  France,  in  October  of  last  year. 

This  prince,  we  are  told,  had  pro- 
mised the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  that 
he  would  at  an  early  period  liberate  the 
ex-Emir,  and  had  actually  said  to  him, 
"  Tot  on  tard,  je  le  mettrai  en  liberte ;" 
he  kept  his  word.  The  Moniteur  of  Oct. 
17th,  1852,  thus  records  tiie  act: 

"  The  Prince  has  marked  the  end  of 
his  tour  by  an  act  of  justice  and  natural 
generosity,  he  has  restored  Abd-el-Kader 
to  liberty.  In  returning  to  Paris,  the 
Prince  stopped  at  the  Chateau  d'Am- 
boise, and  having  seen  Abd-el-Kader, 
informed  him  of  the  end  of  his  capti- 
vity in  the  following  terms : —        -^ 

"Abd-el-Kader, — I  come  to  infonn 
you  of  your  liberation.  You  are  to  be 
taken  to  Broussa,  in  the  states  of  the 
Sultan,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations shall  have  been  made,  aild 
you  will  receive  there,  from  the  French 
government,  an  allowanceworthy  of  your 
former  rank.  You  are  aware  that  for  a 
length  of  time  your  captivity  has  caused 
me  real  affliction,  for  it  incessantly  re- 
minded me  that  the  gov^nment  which 
preceded  me  had  not  observed  the 
engagements  entered  into  towards  an 
imfortunate  enemy,  and  nothing  in  my 
eyes  is  more  humiliating  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  than  to  misun- 
derstand its  force  to  such  a  point  as  to 
fail  in  its  prcmiise.  Generosity  is  always 
the  best  counsellor,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  yoiu*  residence  in  Turkey  will  not 
prove  injurious  to  the  tranquillity  of 
our  possessions  in  Africa.  Your  religion, 
like  ours,  enjoins  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Pi*ovidence.  But  if  France 
is  mistress  of  Algeria,  the  reason  is, 
that  Gi)d  willed  it  to  be  so,  and  the 
French  nation  will  never  give  up  that 
conquest.  You  have  been  the  enemy 
of  trance,  but  I  am  not  the  less  willing 
to  do  justice  to  your  courage,  your  cha- 
racter, and  to  yoiu*  resignation  in  mis- 
fortune. This  is  the  reason  why  I 
consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  put  an 
end  to  your  captivity,  having  ftill  con- 
fidence in  yoiu*  word. 

"These  noble  words  deeplj  moved 
the  Emir.    Afler  having  expreeeed  to 
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his  Highness  his  respectful  and  eternal 
gratitude,  he  swore  on  the  Koran  that 
he  never  would  attempt  to  disturb  our 
rule  in  Africa,  and  that  he  would  sub- 
mit, without  any  ulterior  design,  to  the 
will  of  France.  Abd-el-Kader  added, 
that  it  would  be  quite  to  mistake  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the 
jnrophet,  to  imagine  that  it  allowed  any 
violation  of  engagements  towurds  Chris- 
tians, and  he  pointed  out  to  the  prince 
a  ;verse  in  the  Koran  which  formally 
condemns,  without  any  exception  or 
reservation,  who  ever  violates  sworn 
faith,  even  with  unbeliever.  In  the 
opinion  of  aD  intelligent  Ai*abs,  the 
conquest  of  Africa  is  a  fait  accompli  / 
they  see  in  the  constant  superiority  of 
our  aims  a  marked  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  God.  A  royal  and  generous 
policy  is  the  only  one  that  befits  a  great 
nation,  and  France  will  be  thankful  to 
the  prince  for  having  followed  it.  Abd- 
el-Kader  will  remain  at  the  Chateau 
d'Amboise  until  all  the  necessary  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  connected  with  his 
removal,  and  his  residence  at  Broussa." 
The  li  beration  of  Abd-el-Kader  pleased 
the  French  nation,  and  not  less  so  be- 
cause the  President  had,  by  his  secrecy, 
rendered  it  almost^  another  coup  detdt. 
It  was  only  a  few  moments  before  the 
'interview  at  Amboise  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  commimicated  to  General  St. 
Amaud,  minister  of  war,  that  he  was 
going  to  set  Abd-el  Kader  at  liberty  on 
the  spot  The  long  confinement  of  the 
Emir  had  aroused  sympathy  in  England, 
and    one   noble    Marquis   had    often 

S leaded    with    the  President   for    his 
beration. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  who  had  interested 
nimself  particularly  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  his  release. 

"Praise  to  the  only  Gt)D. 
"  To  his  Lordship  the  Cid,  General  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderrv  1    Lishman  by 
birth,  dwelling  in  England, — greet- 
ing! 

"I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
written  to  you  by  his  happy  Lordship, 
the  80iu*ce  of  good,  his  Lordship  the 
President,  chief  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  also  a  copy  of  that  which  you  for- 
merly wrote  to  him. 

"  Our  brother,  the  Cid  Captain  Bois- 
fionet,  has  also  communicated  to  me  the 
letWt  which  tranamitted  your  greetings. 


May  God  reward  you!  and  also  his 
happy  Lordship,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  his  Lordship  ^e  Minis- 
ter of  War,  whose  generosity  procured 
me  the  honour  of  yoiur  visit  and  the 
favour  of  your  letter. 

"Beginning  of  Redjib,  year  1267. 

"This  is  written  aocormng  to  my  in- 
tentions, ^ 
"  Abd-el-Kader  Ben  Makhi  Eddin.'* 

The  above  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
style  of  the  Emir's  conversation,  which, 
like  tliat  of  all  those  of  Eastern  origin, 
is.ornamented,  and  abounds  in  imagery, 
parable,  and  metaphorical  expressions. 
"  You  perhaps  suffer  from  cold?"  said 
the  prefect  who  received  him.  "Oh 
no,"  said  the  Emir,  "the  warmth  of 
your  friendship  has  dispersed  the  cold." 

After  his  release  from  Amboise,  and 
pending  the  negotiations  which  were  to 
transfer  him  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  pre- 
sence created  quite  o. furore.  The  ladies 
of  Paris,  as  we  learn  from  the  news- 
papers, vied  with  each  other  in  sending 
to  the  Arab  chief,  various  little  presents 
and  hiUeU  dona;.  He  visited  the  opera, 
saw  many  reviews  got  up  in  his  honour, 
received  presents  from  the  Emperor 
elect,  and  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  In 
return  for  his  liberation  he  acted  a 
somewhat  theatrical  part  in  claiming 
the  right  to  vote,  and  in  throwing  hia 
"  ouij"  into  the  electoral  urn.  Probably 
some  thought  the  part  was  too  ridiculous 
and  dramatic,  but  Abd-el-Kader,  an 
absolute  monarch  himself,  would  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  acts  of  the  present 
Emperor  witli  a  very  different  eye  than 
we  do.  Li  him,  with  his  peculiar  no- 
tions of  French  manners  and  customs, 
the  act  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
a  token  of  gratitude.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
it  clashed  with  preconceived  opinions 
of  the  stem  desert  chieftain. 

He  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
in  personal  appearance  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. His  countenance  is  pale, 
and  of  a  handsome  regulaiity  of  fea- 
ture, and  is  habitually  clothed  with  a 
grave  and  melancholy  aspect.  The  dark 
stain  which  he  wears  upon  the  edges 
of  his  eve-lids,  gives  his  eyes  an  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  and  suffeiing.  Small  and 
thin  moustaches,  and  a  black  beard,  or- 
nament his  face,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  silken  veil  depending  from  his 
turban,  which  is  made  of  a  large  kerchief 
rolled,  and  twisted  three  times  round 
his  head.  His  outward  gai-ment  is  a 
jc  2 
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long  kaih  of  brown  serge, which  allows 
his  Dai*e  arms  to  be  visible. 

The  zmala  (family  and  suite)  of  tbe 
Emii*,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  num- 
bered ninety-six  persons,  that  is  thirty- 
four  men,  thirty-two  women,  and  thii*ty 
children.  The  whole  suite  had  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  economy,  having  but 
their  own  clothes  and  a  few  livres.  The 
Emir  brought  with  him  into  France  a 
few  thousand  francs,  the  produce  of 
the  sale  of  his  horses.  Yet  from  this 
small  sum  he  gave  on  quitting  Pau 
three  hundred  francs  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  town.  Each 
day  at  three  o  clock,  liis  suite  and  him- 
self performed  their  devotions  in  com- 
mon, the  prayer  is  followed  by  a  portion 
of  the  Koran  being  read   aloud.    The 


chieftain  passed  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
reading  or  in  meditation. 

Such  is  Abd-el  Kader.  In  releasing 
him  Louis  Napoleon  acted  wisely.  He 
drew  a  marked  contrast,  which  the  na- 
tion felt,  between  the  conduct  of  the 
English  towards  Napoleon,  and  his  own 
towai'ds  his  captive.  Set  at  hberty  in 
the  manner  he  has  been,  and  anived  in 
Broussa,  on  friendlv  terms  with  the 
Sultan,  he  may  prooably  forwai'd  the 
designs  of  the  Emperor,  or  he  may  lead 
the  armies  of  the  Sultan  against  Kussia, 
should  a  disturbance  between  those 
powers  ensue.  But  these  are  mere  spe- 
culations ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  is  less 
dangerous  when  free  and  on  parole, 
than  when  incarcerated  at  Amboise. 

F. 


COLA  DI  RIENZO. 


In  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  condition  of  Italy  presented 
one  of  those  anomalous  phenomena 
wiiich  sometimes  arise  in  the  history  of 
nations.  While  it  was  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  commercial,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
turbed and  the  most  distracted,  inter- 
nally, of  any.  A  ,prey  to  two  contend- 
ing factions,  the  6uelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines  (terms  Italianized  from  the 
German  words  "  Wolf,"  and  *'  Waiblin- 
gen,")  it  had  become  the  arena  of  every 
species  of  dissension  and  violence.  The 
Guelphs,  in  some  degree,  zealous  for  the 
independence  of  theii*  country,  fought 
under  the  papal  standard,  while  the 
Ghibellines  flocked  round  the  German 
eagle,  the  imperialists  having  usurped 
the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  empfre 
of  Charlemagne,  which  the  French, 
through  their  weakness  and  pusillani- 
mity, had  been  unable  to  retain.  Per- 
haps, had  the  patriotism  of  either  party 
been  sincere,  the  conflict  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  decisive  issuQ,  and  the 
power  of  the  various  states  might  have 
been  permanently  consolidated  under 
one  rule — whether  papal  or  imperial  it 
would  have  signified  but  little  to  the 
harassed  population.  As  it  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  adverse  factions  were  sway- 
ed infinitely  more  by  personal  motives, 


both  interested  and  vindictive,  than  by 
genuine  patriotic  feehng,  we  need  not 
marvel  that  the  whole  coimtiy  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  intestine 
waifare.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  the  roads  and  rivers  throughout 
the  entire  peninsula  were  impassable 
to  travellers  who  should  venture  to  tra- 
verse them  without  a  powerful  military 
escort.  The  castles  of  the  powerfiu 
barons  who  fought  on  either  side,  in- 
stead of  being  garrisoned  by  disciplined 
soldiers,  in  regular  pay,  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  savage  banditti,  who  as  the 
sole  recompense  for  their  services  in 
war,  were  permitted  to  levy  contribu- 
tions upon  all,  of  whatever  paily  or  pro- 
fession, who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands.  Violence,  rapine, 
and  murder  passed  unpunished  and 
unjudged,  \mless  indeed  the  victim  of 
outrage  had  friends  or  partisans  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  avenge  his  wrongs, 
because  both  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  veiy 
parties  against  whom  they  ought   in 

S*  istice  to  have  been  directed.  Even  in 
ome  itself  the  bai-ons  had  fortified 
all  the  sti'ong  places  and  castles  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  had  taken  for- 
cible possession  of  all  the  palaces  be- 
longing to  the  popes.  The  papal  court, 
it  Tnll  be  remembered,  was,  oy  Clement 
the  fifth,  removed  to  Avignon  in  1309, 
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a  stepito  which  the  poet  Petrarch  and 
many  other  writers  of  the  day,  attri- 
buted the  aggravated '  miseries  which 
had  long  afflicted  Italy  and  atlengtli 
consummated  the  downfall  of  her  an- 
cient glory. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1347, 
when  the^ival  houses  of  the  Colonna 
and  the  Orsini  divided  the  whole  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Kome  into  two  raging 
factions,  whose  assassinations,  rob- 
beries, and  conflagrations  spread  havoc 
and  dismay  among  the  peaceful  citizens, 
that  Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabrini,  or,  as  he 
was  named  by  his  cotemporaries.  Cola 
Di  RiENZo,  made  his  first  effectual 
appeal  to  the  Roman  people.  This 
remarkable  man,  the  son  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  and  a  laundress,  but  well-edu- 
cated, handsome,  and  natiu-ally  elo- 
quent, had  conceived  a  strong  desire 
of  i-eforming  the  government  of  Rome, 
and  nourished  an  implacable  hatred  of 
her  lawless  oppressoi's.  He  had  already 
been  chosen  as  one  of  a  deputation  to 
the  Pope  at  Avignon,  before  whom  he 
had  boldly  accused  the  barons  as  the 
authors  of  all  the  evils  which  oppressed 
the  city.  Upon  his  return  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens  through  the  fearless 
integrity  he  had  shewn,  for  which,  more- 
over, he  was  persecuted  by  the  Cardinal 
Colonna.     His  first  step  was  to  form  a 

Sarty  upon  whom  he  thought  he  could 
epend;  but  he  soon  foimd  that  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  people  them- 
selves in  order  to  redeem  die  city  from 
anarchy,  and  restore  that  equal  Teign 
of  justice  and  law  which  he  emphati- 
cally called  the  "  Good  Establishment." 
Being  a  notary  by  profession,  his 
functions  called  him  continually  to  the 
Capitol.  Having  there  assembled  the 
multitudes,  he  caused  a  painting  to  be 
exhibited,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  represented  as  a  woman  overcome 
with  fear  and  anguish,  seated  upon  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  in  distress  and  fast 
going  to  pieces;  around  her  were  the 
wrecks  of  four  other  vessels,  on  each 
of  which  was  the  corpse  of  a  female, 
representing  Babylon,  Carthage,  Troy, 
and  Jerusalem.  With  this  picture 
as  a  text,  Rienzo  declaimed  with  elo- 
quence against  the  nobles  who  had 
brought  the  vessel  of  the  state  to  such 
a  jpass. 

By  these  and  similar  means  he 
sucijeeded  in  arousing  the  resolution  of 
the  populace  to  be  free;  and  though 


the  nobles  at  first  derided  him  as  a 
political  quack,  and  sneered  at  the 
possibility  of  effecting  a  change  in 
government  by  the  means  of  pictures 
and  allegories;  many  of  them,  never-, 
the! ess,  came  away  from  his  orations 
seriously  impressed  with  the  truths  he 
proclaimed. 

Rienzo  steadily  adhered  to  his  project, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  1347,  he 
affixed  on  a  chiirch  door  the  following 
announcement,  "  In  a  few  days  the 
Romans  will  return  to  their  ancient 
Good  Establishment."  He  then  col- 
lected his  partisans  on  the  Moimt 
Aventine,  and  implored  them  as  true 
Romans  to  assist  him  in  saving  their 
country.  His  audience  were  moved  to 
tears  at  his  appeal ;  but  he  reanimated 
their  courage  with  assurances  that  it 
rested  with  them  alone  to  restore  the 
Roman  government  and  reduce  the 
rebels.  He  told  them  that  the  Pope 
sanctioned  his  proceedings;  and  he 
administered  an  oath  upon  the  Evan- 
gelists that  they  would  concur  with 
him  in  endeavoming  to  restore  their 
ancient  freedom. 

But  the  time  for  action  was  now  at 
hand,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first 
favourable  moment  for  depriving  the 
lawless  nobles  of  their  authority.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  19th  of  May,  during 
the  absence  of  the  senator,  old  Stefano 
Colonna,  from  Rome,  he  having  departed 
with  a  number  of  his  followers  to  super- 
intend a  convoy  of  grain  to  Corneto, 
Rienzo  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet 
that  every  Roman  was  to  meet  him  on 
the  morrow  to  take  measm*es  for  the 
"  Good  Establishment."  Having  passed 
the  night  in  the  performance  of  thirty 
masses,  he  appeai'ed  on  the  following 
morning,  escorted  by  a  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  at  the  head  of  a  huge  procession 
which  directed  its  course  towards  the 
Capitol.  AiTived  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase.  Cola  turned  towards 
the  people,  and  demanded  their  approval 
of  the  laws  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  caused  them  to  be  read  in  a  loud 
voice.  They  provided  for  the  public 
security  in  general :  a  guard  of  both 
horse  and  foot  was  to  be  quartered  in 
that  pai*t  of  the  city  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens,  and  cruisers  were  to  be 
stationed  in  the  Tiber  to  protect  the 
shipping  and  commerce.  The  right  of 
the  nobles  to  keep  fortresses  was  abol- 
ished ;  all  places  of  defence  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  delegates  of  the  people ; 
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granaries  were  to  be  established;  the 
poor  were  assured  of  abns;  and  the 
magistrates  bound  to  administer  justice 
according  to  law. 

These  laws  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  and  Bienzo  was 
invested  with  the  sovereign  power  to 
put  them  into  execution.  Golonna,  the 
senator,  on  hearing  of  this,  returned  in 
haste  to  Borne  with  his  followers.  Cola, 
the  next  day,  sent  him  an  order  to  quit 
the  city :  the  old  man  contemptuously 
tore  it  in  pieces  and  threatened  to  have 
the  Tribune  thrown  out  of  window. 
On  this  Bienzo  rung  the  alarm-bell, 
assemUed  his  followers,  and  attacked 
the  quarters  of  the  baron,  who  had 
barely  tiiue  to  escape  to  his  castle  at 
Falestnna  with  a  single  servant.  The 
rest  of  the  barons  thought  fit  to  quit 
the  City  when  ordered  to  do  so;  and 
their  strong  places  were  consigned  to 
the  guardianship  of  companies  of  mili- 
tia. The  bands  of  bravoes  and  plim- 
derers  were  made  over  to  justice,  and 
Bienzo  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of 
his  country. 

Having  thus  delivered  the  city  from 
her  cruel  and  despotic  plagues,  the 
Tribune  turned  his  attention  to  the 
surrounding  districts.  He  sent  orders 
to  all  of  any  rank  to  repair  to  the  Cap- 
itol, to  swear  fealty  to  tiie  constitution. 
One  of  the  young  Colonnas,  who  had 
come  to  Bome  from  curiosity,  found  it 
prudent  to  take  the  oath.  Others  soon 
arrived,  of  either  faction,  and  the  con- 
stitutional oath  was  administered  to  all 
alike,  even  to  merchauts,  private  gen- 
tlemen and  citizens. 

After  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and 
terror,  the  Bomans  were  delighted  with 
their  newly-recovered  liberty.  Mean- 
while the  Tribune  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Pope  to  demand  his  approbation; 
and  zealous  partisans  among  the  learned 
at  the  pontifical  court  were  not  wanting 
to  his  cause.  The  security  restored  to 
the  highways  was  hailed  as  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  Christian  world,  at  a  time 
when  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  uni- 
versally prevailed.  The  coiuiers  of 
Bienzo  were  favourably  received  in  all 
the  neighboining  states,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  man  of  the  people  was 
generally  acknowledged  Petrarch  cor- 
resjsonded  with  him,  and  wrote  in  his 
praise.  The  Florentines  sent  him  a 
hundred  horsemen,  and  offered  more; 
the  Perugians  sent  him  sixty  men-at- 
arms;  the  3ienne0;  fifty;  and  the  whole 


of  Italy  appeared  prepared  to  f^cond 
his  enterprise. 

Bienzo,  now  at  the  height  of  his  great- 
ness, began  to  show  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  vanity  which  ultimately  caused 
his  ruin.  He  assumed  the  title  of  the 
August  Tribune  and  Illustrious  De- 
liverer of  the  Bepublic.  He  has,  how^ 
ever,  been  wron^y  blamed  for  severities 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  acts  of  strict  justice. 
If  he  cleared  the  Boman  territory  from 
cut-throats,  ravishers,  and  plunderers, 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  clearly 
admitted  of  his  doing  so  by  the  mQ8% 
summary  process. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  nobles  to  a  state  of  submis- 
sion, he  made  a  report  of  their  humiliar 
tion  to  the  pontifical  coiut  at  Avignon, 
that  he  might  appear  at  least  to  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  holiness. 

But  the  height  which  he  had  climbed 
turned  his  head;  and,  dizzy  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  exaltation,  he  gave  the 
reins  to  his  vanity,  and  lost  by  the  most 
paltry  and  contemptible  of  tne  human 
passions  all  that  he  had  acquired  by 
the  exercise  of  the  noblest  qualities. 
He  strove  to  augment  his  importance 
by  gewgaw  processions  and  public  spec- 
tacles, gorgeous  robes,  banners  and 
standards.  He  paraded  the  city  with 
a  globe  in  his  haud,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
destined  sway  of  the  empire.  He  mul- 
tiplied fetes  and  ceremonies  firom  the 
sheer  love  of  pomp ;  and  debased  his 
gi-eatness  by  aping  royalty.  He  was 
served  by  lords,  and  his  wife  was  waited 
upon  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  He 
kept  a  luxurious  table,  and  launched  into 
the  most  unqualified  exti-avagance.  All 
this  scandalized  that  idea  of  propriety 
of  which  even  the  vulgar  have  a  keen 
sense,  and  substituted  ridicule  for  reve- 
rence in  the  popular  mind.  Bienzo's 
relations,  connected  with  the  wine-shop 
and  the  wash-tub,  when  raised,  as  they 
were,  to  the  highest  dignities,  reaped 
reproach  rather  than  respect  for  the  airs 
they  assumed.  When  the  populaee  saw 
his  uncle,  the  barber,  equipped  with 
sword  and  helmet,  instead  of  razor  and 
bason,  and  attended  l)y  an  escort  of 
the  magnates,  whose  chins  he  had  so 
lately  shaved,  they  indulged  in  a  laugh 
— ominous  of  the  fiiture.  As  a  crown- 
ing absurdity,  Bienzo  must  needs  be 
made  a  knight — a  title  utterly  at  vari 
ance  with  that  of  Tribune.  The  cere- 
mony, however,  took  place,  and  was 
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pFBceded  bj  a  festiyal,  the  most  sump- 
tuous luxd  luxurious  ever  seen.  Clad 
in  scarlet  and  the  finest  fur,  the  besotted 
Oola  was  girded  with  the  sword  of  chi- 
valry by  Vice  3cotto,  a  Roman  knight 
Mass  was  then  celebrated  with  all  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  consecration 
of  royalty.  During  their  p^formance 
Rienzo  advanced  towards  the  people, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  siunmoned  the 
Pope  and  all  his  cardinals  to  Borne— 
challenged  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles 
of  Bohemia  to  show  their  right  to  the 
empire;  declared  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
cities  to  be  free,  and  conferred  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  upon  them  all ; 
he  then  called  the  world  to  witness  that 
the  election  of  the  Roman  emperor  be- 
longed to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  its  peo- 
ple, and  to  all  Italy:  with  that,  drawing 
his  sword  and  striking  the  air  with  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
world,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  mine ! 
this  is  mine !  this  is  mine !"  Directly 
afterwards  he  despatched  his  summonses 
to  the  Pope  and  the  two  emperors. 

The  Pope's  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Or- 
vieto,  though  thunderstruck,  as  he 
might  well  be,  at  this  boldness,  protest- 
ed through  a  notary  that  the  Tribune 
assumed  such  power  without  his  consent 
or  that  of  the  Pope ;  but  Cola  drowned 
the  protest  with  the  din  of  the  drums 
and  trumpets.  A  magnificent  banquet 
followed  this  ceremony,  at  which  the 
poor  vicar  did  not  refuse  to  attend,  and 
to  eat  alone  at  a  marble-table  with  the 
Tribune,  whose  wife  presided  at  the  new 
palace  at  the  head  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  nobility. 

ill  this  feteing  and  feasting  wasted 
the  public  revenues,  and  raised  alarm 
in  sober  minds.  At  one  of  Rienzo's 
festivals,  shortly  after,  the  old  Colonna 
who  had  threatened  to  throw  him  out 
of  window,  took  an  occasion  gently  to 
reprove  him  for  his  pomp  and  extrava- 
gance. Stung  with  the  reproof,  the 
Tribune  sallied  angrily  from  the  hall 
without  replying,  and  gave  immediate 
orders  to  arrest  all  the  nobles  present, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  conspiracy.  He 
next  day  convoked  an  assembly  in  the 
Capitol,  and  aiugiounced  his  determina- 
tion to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  nobles, 
whom,  he  alleged,  he  had  found  guilty 
of  treason.  Confessors  were  sent  to  the 
imprisoned  magnates  to  take  their  last 
confessions  previous  to  execution ;  but 
whether  he  c^y  intended  to  frighten 
Ihem,  <»r  whether  he  was  moved  by  the 


prayers  of  others,  he  pardoned  their 
pretended  crimes,  and  immediately 
loaded  them  with  favours  and  important 
commissions.  But  the  favour  which 
comes  upon  the  heels  of  an  unmerited 
injury  demands  little  gratitude;  and 
the  nobles  were  no  sooner  out  of  prison 
and  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  than 
they  sought  for  vengeance.  The  once 
furious  rivals,  the  Colonnaa  and  Orsi- 
nis,  now  conspired  together,  fortified 
the  castle  of  Marino,  and  collected  con- 
siderable forces  before  Rienzo  could 
anticipate  their  measures.  They  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  overthrew  a  num- 
ber of  strongholds,  and  carried  devasta- 
tion to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Rienzo  was 
no  warrior.  For  a  long  time  he  tried 
the  virtue  of  proclamations  and  threats ; 
but  at  len^,  forced  to  arms  by  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  who  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  crops  and  cattle,  he  was 
compelled  to  call  out  the  militia.  At 
the  head  of  more  than  20,000  men,  he 
marched  forth,  and  laid  waste  the  ter- 
ritory of  Marino.  After  a  week's  cam- 
paign without  fighting,  he  led  back  his 
forces  to  the  city.  Here  he  proudly 
assumed  the  Dalmatian  mantle,  the 
costume  of  emperors,  and  received  the 
Pope's  legate  who  had  arrived  at  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiff. 

In  the  mean  time  revolt  had  broken 
out  at  Palestrina,  imder  the  conduct  of 
the  Colonnas,  who,  relying  on  the  aid  of 
their  partisans  in  Rome,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  10,000  men  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city  gates.  Rienzo,  though 
in  command  of  considerable  forces,  had 
not  courage  to  saUy  forth,  but  contented 
himself  with  haranguing  the  citizens 
within  the  walls.  Bravado  rather  than 
courage  seemed  indeed  the  prevailing 
quality  on  either  side,  and  threats,  abuse, 
and  denunciations  were  exchanged  in- 
stead of  blows.  At  length,  through  the 
rashness  of  John  Colonna,  (grandson 
of  the  old  senator,)  who  rushed  alone 
through  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
where  he  was  speedily  surroimded  and 
put  to  death,  both  parties  were  drawn 
into  a  conflict,  which  resulted  most  dis- 
astrously for  the  barons:  six  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  five  other  principal  nobles 
perished  on  the  spot,  and  Rienzo's  vic- 
tory was  complete.  His  pride  and  va- 
nity now  dilated  beyond  measure ;  and 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol. 
He  boastfully  harangued  the  people, 
and  forbade  nineral  honours  to  be  paid 
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to  the  corpses  of  the  Oolonuas.  Instead 
of  following  up  his  advantage,  he  wasted 
his  time  in  idle  pageantiies,  and  in- 
censed all  parties  by  his  extravagance. 

By  this  time  the  papal  court,  whose 
hostility  had  been  effectually  aroused 
by  his  insolent  conduct,  began  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  which  had  pos- 
sessed them,  and  to  meditate  vengeance. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  one  of  his 
couriers  arrived  with  despatches;  in- 
stead of  being  received  witJi  honour,  as 
before,  he  was  arrested  near  Avignon, 
and  not  allowed  to  enter  the  town ;  his 
letters  were  taken  from  him  and  torn  to 
pieces,  and  himself  sent  back  to  Rome 
with  ignominy;  where  he  returned  to 
find  the  public  feeling  outraged  by  ano- 
ther mad  act  of  the  Tribune,  who  had 
expelled  the  female  relatives  of  the  slain 
Colonnas  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  whither  they  had  resorted  to 
perform  the  fiineral  obsequies  of  their 
kinsmen.  It  was  plain  to  all  sensible 
persons  that  the  popularity  of  Rienzo 
was  waning  fast,  and  that  the  Holy 
Church  had  become  his  mortal  enemy. 

At  this  juncture  a  dangerous  and  en- 
terprising foe  appeared  against  him. 
This  was  Giovanni  Papino,  Count  of 
Minerbino,  a  Neapolitan  exile  and  a 
freebooter.  Entering  Rome  with  his 
associates,  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Pope's  legate  and  the  family  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  in  spite  of  Rienzo's  order 
to  quit  the  city,  fortified  himself  in  tlie 
quarter  where  the  Colonnas  had  their 
palace,  from  whence  he  sent  back  with 
contempt  all  those  who  caflae  with 
orders  from  the  Tribune.  Cola  attacked 
his  baiTicades,  but  to  no  purpose,  the 
Rometns  declining  to  combat  for  him; 
they  were  weary  of  his  pomp  and  prodi- 
gality, and  coi^d  not  be  excited  by  his 
eloquence  to  enthusiasm  for  one  whose 
weaknesses  had  long  been  the  butt  of 
their  ridicule.  In  vain  he  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  rhetoric,  and  de- 
scanted on  the  good  he  had  done  and 
still  intended  to  do ;  in  vain  he  smote 
his  breast,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and 
appealed  to  tbeir  slumbering  patriotism ; 
tiey  could  not  be  moved  to  grant  him 
that  assistance  which  would  have 
guaranteed  him  an  easy  victory.  See- 
ing this,  he  at  length  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, and  concluded  bis  speech  by 
declaring  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
authority.  Not  a  single  voice  opposed 
his  resignation.  After  this  he  arrayed 
himself  in  all  the  gaudy  badges  of  his 


office,  and  accompanied  by  the  few 
friends  stUl  attached  to  him,  traversed 
every  quarter  of  Rome  heralded  by  the 
sound  of  the  silver  trumpets,  and  at 
length  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo. 

In  three  days  after  his  retreat  the 
factious  nobles  had  resumed  the  strong 
places  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  the  city  was  plunged  into  a 
worse  state  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and  con- 
fusion than  that  from  which  Rienzo  had 
delivered  it 

After  remaining  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  above  a  month,  Rienzo 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk.  He 
wandered  for  a  considerable  time  through 
the  cities  of  Italy,  Germauy,  and  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  vain  hope  of  tempting  the 
ambition  of  some  bold  adventurer  to 
aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  power. 
He  mingled  at  Rome  with  the  pilgrims 
of  the  Jubilee,  himself  in  a  pilgrim's 
garb — decamping  and  concealing  him- 
self in  times  of  danger  among  the  re- 
tired passes  of  the  Appenines.  He 
i*esolved  at  length  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  noblest  of  his  enemies. 
Hastening  to  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Fourth,  at  Prague,  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained audience  as  a  stranger,  and  re- 
vealed himself  to  that  sovereign  as  the 
ex-Tribune  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Whatever  were  his  hopes  he  was  made 
captive,  a  character  which  he  supported 
with  independence  and  dignity;  and 
he  obeyed  with  becoming  reverence  the 
summons  of  the  pontiff  to  appear  and 
answer  the  charges  made  against  him 
at  the  papal  coiu't.  He  was  despatched 
in  careful  custody  from  Prague  to  Avig- 
non, which  he  entered  in  the  character 
of  a  malefactor;  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of 
his  apartment,  and  judges  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  rebellion  which  were  brought 
against  him.  His  trial,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  taken  place.  His  misfor- 
tunes and  magnanimous  spirit  excited 
the  pity  and  esteem  of  the  reigning 
pontiff,  who  caused  him  to  be  more 
humanely  treated.  Henceforth  he  was 
kept  in  easy  and  comfortable  confine- 
ment, and  indulged  with  the  use  of  the 
classical  authors  upon  the  study  of 
whose  works  he  had  formed  his  taste ; 
in  tlie  perusal  of  Liyy  and  the  Bible,  it 
is  said  that  he  experienced  a  consolation 
for  all  his  misfortunes. 

Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  died  in  1352 ; 
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and  in  the  accession  of  the  succeeding 
pontiff,  Innocent  the  Sixth,  who,  though 
a  thorough  simpleton,  was  still  more 
favourable  to  Rienzo,  the  prospect  of 
deliverance  for  Rome  once  more  revived. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  ex- 
Tribune  the  state  of  the  city  had  been 
growing  from  bad  to  worse.  Robbery 
and  assassinations  were  become  almost 
too  frequent  to  attract  notice ;  and  all 
regard  for  law  and  justice  seemed  anni- 
hilated in  men's  bosoms.  The  Senator 
of  Rome,  Bertolo  of  Ursini,  had  been 
murdered  by  a  bravo,  and  since  his 
death  none  other  had  been  appointed. 
Francesco  BaroncelH,  secretary  to  the 
senate,  an  ambitious  man,  but  devoid 
of  eloquence,  talent  or  principle,  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  populaxje  to 
elect  him,  as  they  had  before  done 
Rienzo,  to  the  office  of  Tribune;  but 
he  had  availed  himself  of  his  exaltation 
to  gratify  his  private  revenge,  and  ha4 
been  deservedly  put  to  death  in  return 
for  his  reckless  cruelty. 

Desirous,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  evils  which  desolated  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Innocent  despatch- 
ed Rienzo  to  Rome,  absolved  from  all 
penalties  and  censures,  and  fully  em- 
powered to  restore  the  government  of 
order  and  the  laws.  Further,  he  sent 
Cardinal  Albomoz  after  him  into  Itdy, 
with  directions  to  establish  him  as  gov- 
OTuor  of  the  city  under  the  titie  of 
senator.  But  Rienzo,  desirous  of  being 
independent  of  the  Cardinal  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  formed  a  connection 
with  two  brothers  of  the  famous  Cheva- 
lier de  Montreal,  whom  he  met  with  at 
Perugia  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  who 
assisted  him  with  both  money  and 
troops,  and  attached  themselves  to  his 
fortune.  Thus  attended,  he  made  a  tri- 
lunphant  entry  into  the  ancient  city. 

Being  established  as  senator,  his  first 
attempt  was  to  bring  the  nobles  to  sub- 
mission, and  to  make  them  swear  fidelity 
to  the  constitution.  He  sent  messengers 
to  young  Stefano  Colonna,  now  the  head 
of  that  family ;  but  the  young  noble, 
seeijpre  in  his  castle  at  Palestrina,  treated 
them  with  indignity,  and  insulted  the 
Tribune  by  hostile  excursions  even  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  —  insults  which 
Rienzo  was  unable  either  to  punish  or 
repress,  for  want  of  money,  the  true 
sinews  of  wai*.  It  would  appear  that 
the  **  uses  of  adversity"  had  had  no  be- 
neficial effect  upon  this  extraordinary 
man,  but  had  rather  aggravated  than 


subdued  the  vices  of  his  character.  He 
acted  with  infamous  ingratitude  towards 
Monti'eal,  the  brother  of  the  very  man 
to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  troops 
and  money.  This  chevalier  had  fol- 
lowed the  Senator  to  Rome  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  his  relatives,  who 
were  compromised  by  Rienzo's  conduct. 
Rienzo  seized  him  and  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  then  possessed 
himself  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
amassed.  Nor  was  this  the  only  deed 
of  blood  justly  laid  to  his  charge. 

Having  exhausted  all  the  wealth  he 
I  had,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reduce  the 
I  Castle  of  Palestrina,  he  was  compelled 
to  send  away  his  troops  for  want  of 
money  to  discharge  their  arrears  of  pay. 
In  this  emergency  he  levied  a  new  tax 
upon  the  citizens,  to  which  they  reftised 
to  submit,  but  rose  in  insurrection. 
The  insurgents  traversed  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  crying,  "  Long  live 
the  people — death  to  Rienzo."  As  they 
advanced  to  the  Capitol,  the  senator  foimd 
himself  suddenly  deserted  by  his  guards 
and  followers,  and  left  with  only  three 
remaining  friends  to  encoimter  the  fuiy 
of  an  enraged  mob.  He  caused  the 
gates  of  the  palace  to  be  closed ;  but  the 
rabble  fired  the  building.  The  flames, 
however,  barred  access  to  the  stafrcase, 
and  thus  separated  hira  from  the  as- 
sailants. He  now  accoutred  himself  in 
his  knightiy  ai-mour,  grasped  the  stand- 
ard of  the  people,  and  appearing  in  the 
balcony,  besought,  by  signs,  an  audience 
of  the  crowd.  If  he  could  have  obtained 
it,  he  would  in  all  probability,  such  was 
the  magic  power  of  his  eloquence,  have 
appeased  the  rage  of  the  multitude :  but 
they  refused  to  hear  him,  and  greeted 
him  with  a  shower  of  stones  which  drove 
him  back  into  the  palace.  He  made  a 
second  attempt  to  harangue  the  mob 
from  the  terrace  of  the  Chancery,  which 
was  open,  but  all  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  Undecided  between  a  glorious 
death  and  the  hopes  of  escape,  three 
,  times  he  put  on  his  armour,  and  put  it 
off  again.  But  the  building  was  now 
forced,  and  the  mob  were  pillaging  the 
chambers  within  his  hearing.  Stripping 
himself  of  eveiything  Ukely  to  lead  to 
his  recognition,  he  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  door-keeper,  and  boldly  tra- 
versing the  burning  chambers,  he  spoke 
to  the  plimderers  inthe  vulgar  jargon  of 
their  class,  and  directed  them  where 
to  find  the  richest  spoil.  In  this  way 
he  passed  through  two  gates  without 
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discovery,  but  he  -was  stopped  at  the 
third  by  aEoman  soldier  who  demanded 
where  he  was  going.  Losing  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  he  no  longer  attempted 
concealment.  He  was  led  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  of  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the 
lion  of  porphyry,  where  he  had  himself 
aforetime  passed  so  many  sentences  of 
death. 

At  his  Appearance  a  profound  silence 
succeeded  to  the  furious  outcries  of  the 
rioters,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  cou- 
rage to  touch  him.  With  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast  he  awaited  their 
decision,  and  availing  himself  of  their 
silence,  he  was  about  to  address  them, 
when  Geoco  del  Yecchio,  an  artisan, 


fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  redoubtable 
eloquence,  ran  him  through  the  body. 
ThJB  was  the  si^al  tor  a  general  assault, 
and  the  ex-Tnbune  soon  expired  be- 
neath the  blows  of  a  hundred  weapons. 
His  head  was  cut  off;  and  his  mutilated 
trunk  dragged  disgracefully  through  the 
city. 

Thus  perished  Cola  di  Blenzo,  the 
last  of  the  Boman  Tribunes — a  man 
whose  undoubted  patriotism  renders 
him  a  subject  of  interest  as  well  to  the 
historian  as  to  all  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try, who  can  but  mourn  over  the  crimes 
and  follies  which,  originating  in  bound- 
less vanity,  were  consummated  in  death 
and  ruin. 


JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 


Since  antiquity  no  man  ever  influenced 
more  powerfully  the  intellect  and  the 
feelings  of  his  country  than  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Since  antiquity  no 
man  has  been  more  libelled  or  more  ad- 
mired. Haifa  oen  tiuy  of  criticism,  wher- 
ever literature  is  known,  has  exhausted 
all  the  forms  of  apology  and  all  the 
resources  of  vituperation  to  cleaf  or  to 
calumniate  his  name.  A  third  stream 
has  broken  from  the  confluence  of  these 
hostile  tides,  to  i-eceive  the  truth 'of  both; 
but  in  a  war  of  ideas  few  eyes  are  turn- 
ed upon  the  neutral  ground.  The  mo- 
derators remain  obscure  while  the  enemy 
and  the  advocate  attract  the  observation 
of  mankind.  In  one  respect,  however, 
there  is  a  universal  harmony  of  opi- 
nion. Rousseau  possessed,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, a  mind  which  rose  above  the 
level  of  his  age  like  Caucasus  over  the 
plains  of  Asia.  They  who  describe  this 
mighty  genius  of  the  Alps  as  making  of 
a  whole  nation  his  proselytes  and  his 
victims,  speak  of  him,  nevertheless,  as 
an  imperial  master  of  language,  as 
one  whose  declamation,  passionate  as  it 
was,  ornate  with  the  richest  imagery, 
and  modulated  to  a  lyrical  sweetness, 
was  frequently  inspired  by  pure  senti- 
ments, and  niled  by  perfect  reason. 
The  bland  persuasion  of  his  pen,  indeed, 
could  almost  change  an  illusion  into  a 
reality;  but  in  his  most  fantastic  reveries 
there  were  often  grand  speculations  on 
truth,  and  amid  the  moral  chaos  of  his 
mind  a  knowledge  and  a  reverential 
love  of  virtue. 


Of  such  a  man,  whose  life  was  like 
a  storm  in  the  torrid  zone, — ^half  cloud, 
half  fire,  with  lulls  of  unimaginable  peace, 
and  episodes  fraught  with  the  very  spirit 
of  romance,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  idiosyncrasies,  or  to  relate  the  story. 
Even  if  a  narrative  of  his  acts  and 
thoughts  were  faithfully  given,  the  sum- 
mary of  his  character  as  a  whole,  would 
be  a  difficult  task.  There  is  so  much  that  • 
is  strange  to  be  comprehended,  so  much 
that  seems  contradictory  to  be  recon- 
ciled, so  much  that  appears  unintelligi- 
ble to  attribute  to  its  true  cause,  that 
the  colours  become  confused,  and  the 
light,  flashing  through  the  shade,  leaves 
a  picture  which  ait  considers  crotesque, 
and  philosophy  can  scarcely  under- 
stand. 

If,  however,  there  be  still  doubt  and 
controversy  about  Rousseau,  it  is  not 
that  the  records  of  his  life  are  few.  He 
is  the  priest  of  his  own  shrine,  the  inter- 
preter of  a  mystery  created  by  himself. 
It  was  his  vanity  to  believe  that  nature, 
after  making  him,  broke  the  mould  in 
which  he  had  been  formed ;  that  whe- 
ther he  was  better  or  worse  than  other 
men,  he  was  at  least  unlike  them,  and 
that  the  sincere  explanation  of  his  acts 
would  be  a  lesson  of  eternal  value  to 
the  world.  Fi*om  his  cradle,  therefore, 
almost  to  the  approach  of  his  tomb  we 
have  his  career  reflected  in  his  own 
estimate  of  his  own  deeds,  passions,  and 
ideas.  Whatever  our  judgment  may  be, 
Rousseau's  defence  remains  as  immortal 
as  his  fame;  and  when  his  critics  are  in* 
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temperate  his  confessions  form  a  perpe- 
tual tribunal  of  appeal. 

He  was  bora  at  Geneva  in  1712.  His 
father  Isaac,  was  a  skilful  watchmaker; 
his  mother  Susannah,  the  daughter  of 
a  minister.  They  were  poor,  but  their 
affection  strengthened  with  many  trials 
until  Jean  came  into  the  world,  a  feeble 
child,  whose  birth  was  from  a  death- 
bed. The  husband  grieved  bitterly  for 
his  loss,  never  embraced  his  infant'but 
with  sobs,  taught  him  earliest  the  words 
of  lamentation,  and  long  remained  de- 
solate himself,  but  when,  forty  years 
afterwards,  he  died,  it  was  in  the  arms 
of  a  second  wife:  His  sister. took  care 
of  Utile  Jean,  and  by  her  tenderness,  he 
was  rescued  from  the  sickly  state  which 
at  first  seemed  to  leave  no  hope  of  his 
heing  reared. 

Eousseau  began  early  to  emerge  from 
the  ethereal,  unconscious  innocence  of 
infancy.    He  felt  before  he  thought,  as 
all  do;  but  he  stimulated  his  feelings  at 
the  very  dawn  of  life  by  the  excitement 
of  romances,  which  his  father  often  read 
to  him  all  night,  imtil  startled  at  sun- 
rise by  the  caroling  of  the  birds.    By 
this  dangerous  process  he  acquired  not 
only  an  acquaintance  with  books,  but  a 
familiarity  with  the  passions  which  pre- 
pai*ed  him  to  be  the  sport  of  every  emo- 
tion known  to  the  human  breast.    But 
when  be  had  every  feeling  active,  he 
had  nq  ideas.     The  picture  of  man's 
nature,  therefore,  which  suggested  itself 
to  him,  was  one  fantastic  and  grotesque 
illusion,  never  entirely  dispelled  by  the 
experience  of  his  later  years.     This 
succession  of  visioi^s,  however,  did  not 
continue  to  fill  his  whole  intellectual 
prospect.     In   1719,  at  an  age  when 
common  children  spin  their  first  top, 
and  fly  their  first  kite,  he  began  a  new 
series  of  studies, — ^modern  history  and 
the  classics.     He  read  the  eloquent  dis- 
courses of  Bossuet,  whom  tjie  French 
claim  as  a  greater  than  Demosthenes; 
the  lives  of  Plutarch,  tlie  story  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  the  fables  of  Ovid 
and  La  Fontaine,  and  the  dramas  of  Mo- 
liere.  He  loved  to  pause  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  heroic  warriors  and  states- 
men, the  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  the  inventions  of  ficjtion  now  seem- 
ed to  him  less  brilliant  than  historical 
truth.       Juba   he  forgot  for  Brutus, 
Orondates  for  Agesilaus.    And  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  works  influenced  his  mind 
with  a  double  power.  They  nmtured  in 
him  a  free,  republican  spirit;  they  made 


him  unconquerable  and  fierce,  incapa- 
ble of  submission  and  impatient  of  au- 
thority. Bcasvola  and  Ciutius  were  Uie 
heroes  of  his  waking  dreams — ^Athens 
and  Rome,  the  cradles  and  the  tomb  of 
public  liberty  and  virtue.  But  from 
that  tomb  he  early  imagined  that  patriot- 
ism might  again  be  invoked  to  adorn 
with  a  similar  vutup  the  degenerated 
states  of  Europe. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  spoiled  in 
his  childhood,  and  then,  as  usual,  se- 
verely tieated  when  a  boy.  For  liim  he 
felt  a  strong  affection,  and  willingly 
sufiered  to  spare  him  from  punishment; 
but  at  length  the  young  fellow  ran  away, 
disappeared  altogether  from  sight,  and 
left  Jean  Jacques  in  the  position  of  an 
only  son.  Lake  most  only  sons  he  was 
idolized  by  all  around  him,  and  like 
most  children  similarly  treated  gave 
way  to  wanton  habits  and  the  impulse 
of  weak  desires.  He  became  greedy, 
and  indifferent  to  the  truth ;  h6  became 
mischievous,  and  even  inclined  to  steal; 
but  he  was  humane,  and  never  mali- 
ciously injured  another.  Thus  the 
morning  of  his  existence  passed,  and 
loving  his  friends  as  well  as  beloved  by 
them,  the  fiitiu-e  star  of  those  Alps  rose 
faintly  above  the  horizon  of  infancy. 
His  aunt  was  a  woman  of  gentle  char- 
acter, not  to  be  forgotten  in  history,  be- 
cause from  her  Rousseau  derived  that 
taste  for  music  which  aftenvards  deve- 
loped into  one  of  the  passions  of  his 
mind.  But  tlus  serene  course  of  his 
early  life  was  inteiTupted  by  an  occur- 
rence which  strongly  influenced  all  the 
rest.  Isaac,  the  watchmaker,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel,  exiled  himself  from 
Geneva,  and  Jean  Jacqfies  was  left 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle,  an 
engineer.  By  liim  he  was  placed,  with 
a  little  cousin  of  the  same  age,  at  a 
school  at  Boisey,  under  a  minister, 
Lambercier.  There  he  first  began  to 
study  with  any  system,  though  the 
usage  he  received  being  tender  ajid 
kind,  no  reminiscences  of  u-ksomeness 
appear  to  have  remained  of  his  school- 
boy days. 

Already  the  fatal  disease  of  Rousseau's 
character  was  spreading  with  frightful 
vh-ulence  through  his  heart  and  mind. 
The  predominance  of  animal  passions 
developed  itself,  and  the  humiliatiag 
account  of  it  in  his  confessions  remaius 
unique  among  the  voluntary  revelations 
of  vice.  Already,  too,  the  happiness  of 
his  childhood  was  drawiug  towards  a. 
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close.  The  power  of  feeling  which 
made  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  in- 
nocent as  well  as  criminal  pleasures, 
rendered  him  keenly  alive  to  insult,  suf- 
fering, or  disai^pointment.  An  unjust 
pimishment  inflicted  on  him  at  Boisey 
rankled  in  his  breast.  The  place  was 
the  same — beautiful,  serene,  with  orch- 
ards, gardens,  and  pleasant  walks,  but  it 
was  Eden  without  innocence,  and  the 
whole  charm  of  it  was  gone.  With  his 
little  cousin  Rousseau  became  a  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  Lambercier.  He  became 
sly,  he  disobeyed,  he  uttered  falsehoods 
to  conceal  his  faults.  They  became 
weai'jr  of  him,  as  he  of  them,  and  after 
a  residence  of  many  months,  he  went 
back  to  his  uncle  at  Geneva. 

There  he  passed  two  or  three  years 
while  his  friends  concerted  how  to  dis- 
pose him  for  the  great  experiments  of 
life.  His  cousin  was  studying  to  be- 
come an  engineer,  and  with  him  Jean 
Jacques  took  lessons,  though  he  never 
displayed  so  fine  an  aptitude  for  this  as 
for  that  other  science  which  taught  him 
how  to  undermine  and  blast  a  throne. 
The  persons  he  was  with  aided  little  in 
guiding  his  pm-suits  or  elevating  his 
desires.  His  uncle  was  dissipated  and 
careless;  his  aunt  devoted  to  super- 
stition, and  more  charmed  with  the 
psaltery  than  with  training  to  good  the 
minds  of  the  children.  Rousseau  and 
his  httle  companion  therefore  enjoyed 
a  licence,  which  encom*aged  them  in  in- 
dolent habits,  or  rather  habits  of  frivol- 
ous activity.  They  made  cages,  flutes, 
kites,  tambourines,  huts,  and  bowers; 
they  imitated  the  maiionettes  brought 
to  Geneva  by  some  strolling  Italians, 
and  Jean  Jacques  wrote  comedies  for 
representation.  Thus  a  glimmering  of 
his  genius  was  already  visible,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Heloise  "  may  be 
imagined  declaiming  as  a  child  the  ear- 
liest effusions  of  his  pen  among  those 
lakes  and  mountains  wluch  gave  to  him 
his  inspiration.  There  too,  among  his 
playfellows,  he  might  have  been  seen 
attempting  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  any 
that  were  injured,  and  to  be  a  paladin 
in  perfection  he  must  engage  in  some 
amorous  adventures  to  emulate  the 
chivalry  of  the  Ci*usades.  There  was  a 
Madame  de  Vulson,  who  caressed  him 
sometimes,  and  with  her  this  half-grown 
boy  played  the  part  of  a  tyrannical 
lover.  And  then  as  a  Dora  to  this 
Agnes  there  was  Mademoiselle  Goton, 


with  whom  he  held  brief  and  secret  in- 
terviews, as  the  more  playful  passages 
of  his  early  sentimentaUsms.  With  her 
he  felt  like  a  Tui'k  or  a  tiger,  if  she 
dared  to  spare  a  smile  for  any  one  else. 
With  the  other  he  was  a  stem,  subdued, 
and  peremptory  despot,  and  so  in  these 
fantastic  follies,  colouring  his  mind  with 
every  imnatural  hue,  forcing  his  feelings 
to  a  preternatural  growth,  and  render- 
ing him  a  stranger  to  the  common 
crowd  of  his  own  race,  Rousseau 
spent  a  part  of  his  life  which  might 
have  been  dedicated  to  a  fruitful  edu- 
cation. 

But  this  illusion  was  not  of  long  ex- 
istence. TTie  friends  who  had  neglected 
him  till  now,  at  last  determined  on  his 
career,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
M.  Ducommon,  a  metal-graver  of  Ge- 
neva. His  master  was  a  rough  and 
violent  young  man,  who  appeared  re 
solved  to  break  the  spiiit  of  his  new 
servitor  into  a  humility  consistent,  as 
he  thought,  with  liis  condition.  All 
elegant  acquirements  were  now  forgot- 
ten—  Latin,  hiiitoiy,  romances, — and 
were  replaced  by  the  manipulations  of 
the  eilgi-aver.  Still,  this  was  not  alto- 
gether repulsive  to  the  youthful  Rous- 
seau. He  had  a  talent  for  designing, 
and  since  the  requirements  of  Ms  cralt 
were  very  limited,  hoped  to  arrive  at  a 
speedy  perfection.  In  this  probably  he 
would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  bru- 
tality and  despotism  of  his  master  en- 
tirely quenched  the  aspiration.  Instead 
of  steady  application  to  the  legitimate 
branches  of  his  art,  he  soothed  his  ^««t/i 
by  kindred  occupations  more  congenial 
to  his  mind.  He  engraved  medals  to 
imitate  the  decorations  of  chivalry,  was 
detected  by  Ducommon  and  savagely 
punished,  because,  as  the  petty  tyrant 
pretended,  he  was  coining  base  money 
and  forging  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

The  invai-iable  influence  of  tyranny 
is  to  coiTupt.  Rousseau  was  corrupted 
by  the  tyranny  of  his  master.  He  went 
to  his  service  with  a  determination  to 
act  honourably,  but  the  treatment  he 
received  disgusted  him  with  his  own  re- 
solve. He  began  by  idleness,  he  went 
on  to  falsehood — fi'om  a  liar  he  degraded 
himself  into  a  thief  With  his  father 
he  had  been  free  and  high-spiiited; 
with  his  schoolmaster  independent; . 
with  liis  uncle  cautious  and  discreet; 
but  now  he  became  timid,  cunning, 
intriguing,  "  lost  already,"'  according  to 
his  own  confession.    He  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to  an  equality  with  all  ai'ound 
him ;  to  shai*e  in  all  they  hud ;  to  enter 
into  all  their  amusements;  hut  now  ho 
was  compelled  to  silence ;  to  leave  the 
table  before  the  repast  was  over,  to  sub- 
mit to  every  command,  wliether  reason- 
able or  not,  and  to  refi*ain  from  uttering 
a  word  in  his  own  behalf.  The  results 
were  lamentable.  They  were  also  not 
surpnsing.  I  do  not  mean  that  tliey 
were  inevitable,  but  they  were  inevi- 
table on  Rousseau.  Many  a  character 
has  come  out  i)urged  from  such  an 
ordeal,  and  no  one  commands  respect 
who  yields  to  influences  so  continually 
active  in  society.  But  the  young  poe\ 
of  Geneva  had  not  within  him  that  im- 
failing  faith  in  virtue  wliich  is  tlie 
foundation  of  self-respect ;  he  had  not 
that  love  of  the  good  for  its  own  sake, 
wliich  is  at  once  the  revenge  aud  the 
consolation  of  other  men.  When  he 
was  injm'ed,  he  injured  himself  still 
more;  he  reckoned  always  with  tlie 
world,  and  never  with  himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubted 
that  under  M.  Ducommon  he  practised 
dissimulation,  lying,  and  even  theft.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  shai*e  in  the  delica- 
cies of  the  table — so  he  stole  aspai'agus ; 
he  was  excluded  from  the  dessert — so  he 
stole  apples.  But  amid  all  these  inven- 
tions to  begmle  liis  weariness  reading 
was  the  supreme  pleasure  of  his  mind : 
aud  thus  he  entered  on  his  seventeenth 
year,  a  son  of  Hagai-,  a  tutored  enemv 
to  all  the  powerfid  among  mankind. 
On  Sundays  it  was  liis  custom  to  stroll 
with  some  companions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  Twice  he  delayed 
his  retm-n  so  long  that  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  on  tlie  morrow  he  suffered 
the  harshest  punishment  which  his  mas- 
ter's severity  coidd  devise.  The  thiid 
time,  he  was  wamed,  would  e.\pose  him 
to  a  more  disgracefid  penalty.  That  he 
determined  to  avoid.  Accordingly  he 
was  more  watchfid  of  the  hoiu's,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  not  again  shut  out. 
But  at  length  the  unfortunate  chance 
occurred  again.  There  was  a  certain 
captain  of  the  guard,  whose  usage  it 
was  to  close  the  barriers  half  an  horn- 
earlier  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  By 
this  the  vigilance  of  Jean  Jacques  was 
defeated.  Beturnmg  one  evening  from 
a  ramble,  he  lieai-d,  when  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  off,  the  sound  of  the  evening 
fife.  He  redoubled  his  pace.  The 
beating  of  the  drum  began.  With  all 
the  power  of  his  limbs  he  ran,  in  order 


to  be  in  time.  Coming  within  sight  of 
the  postern  he  saw  the  platoon  of  sol- 
diei-s  moving  down  to  close  it.  He  fled 
foi-ward,  cried  aloud,  and  was  all  but 
on  the  drawbridge  when  it  reared  back- 
wards, and  its  ponderous  fron  arms  were 
flung  up  into  the  air. 

Rousseau,  in  f^  conviUsion  of  that 
passionate  rage,  which  was  a  symptom 
of  his  character,  flung  himself  on  the 
glacis,  and  gi'ound  the  dust  between  liis 
teeth.  Then  staitiug  up,  he  swore 
never  to  enter  again  his  master  s  house. 
To  his  companions  he  made  an  adieu, 
telling  them  to  confide  in  his  cousin  the 
place  of  his  flight,  and  then  he  turned 
his  back  upon  Geneva.  Had  it  not 
been,  he  solemnly  avers,  for  the  ci*uelty 
of  his  master,  he  would  never  have  gone 
thence ;  he  would  never  have  resigned 
his  countiy,  or  forgotten  his  religion,  or 
exchanged  the  life  of  a  simple  repub- 
Ucan  burgher,  for  that  of  an  Ishmael, 
pouring  out  against  the  rulers  of  earth 
an  imperial  eloquence  from  the  midst 
of  a  desert  of  his  own  creation. 

Here  was  Jean  Jacques  quitting  his 
countiy,  his  parents,  his  means  of  living, 
to  plunge,  though  still  a  boy,  into  an 
unknown  labyrinth  of  adventure.  He 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in  Ids 
calling  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  it ;  but 
he  was  free,  independent,  full  of  heait 
and  sold,  and  he  struck  out  boldly  upon 
the  wilderness  of  the  world.  Wealth, 
pleasure,  excitement,  friends  ready  to 
serve  him,  beauty  glad  to  smile  on  him 
— these  were  the  pictures  of  his  reverie; 
not  a  tumultuous  confusion  of  all  the 
earth's  delights,  but  one  light,  brilliant, 
happy  casfle  in  the  air.  Some  one  to 
respect,  and  some  one  to  love,  and  some 
one  to  be  tendoriy  caressed  by — tliis  was 
the  triple-tinted  star  that  glimmered 
far  off,  over  the  fleeting  horizon  of  liis 
hope. 

For  some  days  he  remained  near  the 
city,  lodging  in  the  cottages  of  peasants 
who  knew  him  well,  and  hosiiitably 
entertained  him.  Then  he  went  to  the 
house  of  M.  de  Pontven-e,  the  minister 
of  Cassignon,  about  two  leagues  fi-om 
Geneva.  This  good  man  first  spoke  to 
him  of  hierarchical  disputes,  and  here- 
sies in  general,  finishing  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  To  an  argument  so  con- 
cluded Jean  Jacques  had  little  to  say. 
He  was  too  convivial  to  be  a  good  theo- 
logian. And  thus  he  listened  wUlingly 
to  the  diatribes  of  his  host  against  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  prepared  him 
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for  an  apostacy  to  the  superstition  of 
Kome. 

M.  de  Pontverre  directed  his  yoxms 
friend  to  go  to  Auncey,  where  he  would 
find  a  chaHtahle  lady,  a  new  convert  to 
Catholicism,  who,  living  on  a  pension 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  shared  it 
with  the  needy.  Rousseau  was  hum- 
hied  hy  the  necessity  to  ohey.  He  de- 
sired to  be  provided,  but  not  by  alms ; 
and  the  acceptance  of  these  was  not  the 
leas  painful,  because  they  came  from  a 
religious  devotee.  Nevertheless  he  went 
to  Auncey,  walked  up  to  the  chateau, 
and  sang  a  song  under  the  most  at- 
tractive window.  There  was  a  sort  of 
madness  of  romance  in  his  mind.  He 
expected  that  some  beautiful  maiden 
would  be  in  the  chamber  above,  sooth- 
ing her  heart  by  listening  to  the  modu- 
lations of  his  voice ;  or  that  some  train 
of  stately  ladies  woiild  appear  and  invite 
him  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
their  abode. 

It  was  the  day  of  a  religious  festival, 
in  1728.  Rousseau  stood  trembling 
between  excitement  and  timidity.  Who 
that,  looking  at  that  humbly  attired 
youth,  trilling  madrigals  undei*  a  win- 
dow, could  have  prophesied  that  his 
genius  would  vibrate  m  the  heart  of  a 
whole  nation  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
be  repeated  from  mother  to  child,  in 
songs  and  proverbs,  which  speak  of  him 
as  another  Muse  bom  among  the  Alps? 
He  was  then  in  the  middle  of  his  seven- 
teenth year.  Without  being  handsome 
he  was  of  attractive  apjjearance.  His 
fonn  was  good ;  his  carriage  was  easy ; 
his  face  was  animated ;  and  his  black 
hair  and  brows  gave  additional  ex- 
pression to  the  small  deep-set  eyes 
which  shot  forth  some  of  the  fire  that 
heated  all  the  blood  in  his  frame. 

There  was  still  a  little  more  delay,  for 
the  lady  of  the  chateau  was  at  church ; 
but  she  soon  returned,  and  Rousseau 
was  introduced  to  Louise  Eleonore  de 
Warcns.  Her  countenance  composed 
of  every  gi*ace,  her  large  blue  eves  fiUed 
with  sweet  expression,  her  delicately 
tinted  cheeks,  her  neck  of  lovely  con- 
tour and  white  as  snow,  made  an  abso- 
lute enchantment  for  his  fancy.  Pro- 
selyte he  ah'eady  was,  but  the  beauty  of 
this  woman  baptized  him,  as  it  were,  by 
a  second  sacrament  into  his  new  reh- 
gion.  He  had  written  a  letter,  in  which 
the  eloquence  of  a  poet  was  combined 
with  the  phraseology  of  an  apprentice, 
and  be  stood  abashed  while  the  lady 


read  it.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
raised  her  face,  looked  at  him  mildly, 
and  said,  "  Well,  my  boy,  you  are  very 
young  to  be  alone  m  the  world."  The 
voice  made  liim  tremble,  and  when  she 
said  she  would  talk  to  him  after  mass, 
he  gave  no  answer. 

Madame  de  Warens  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Vevay,  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  She  had  married  early,  but, 
crossed  by  some  troubles,  deserted  her 
husband  and  fled  to  Victor  Amadeus,  of 
Savoy.  He  gave  her  a  pension,  and 
sent  a  guard  of  horse  to  escort  her  to 
Auncey,  where  she  became  a  recluse 
devotee,  at  twenty  eight  years  of  age. 
Her  youthful  graces  were  still  fresh, 
because  they  blended  in  all  her  coimte- 
nance,  instead  of  being  inserted  in  each 
particular  featiu*e.  She  had,  says  Rous- 
seau, a  tender  and  caressing  manner, 
a  sweet  look,  an  angelic  smile,  a  mouth 
small,  like  his  own,  and  blond  hair  dis- 
posed in  classic  tresses.  Tall  she  was 
not ;  but,  he  adds,  it  was  impossible  to 
see  a  more  beautiful  head,  a  more  beaur 
tiful  bosom,  more  beautiful  hands,  or 
more  beautiful  arms. 

The  education  of  this  celebrated 
woman  had  been  one  not  very  dissimilar 
in  its  irregularity  to  that  of  Rousseau. 
Philosopher  and  charlatan  divided  the 
empire  of  her  mind ;  but  her  lieart  was 
compassionate  and  forgiving,  while  heft 
disposition  was  cheerful  and  even  gay. 
Whether  it  was  a  sudden  perception  of 
any  of  these  qualities,  with  the  nameless 
essence  of  them  all  combined,  that  in- 
spired the  Genevese  youth  who  now 
stood  before  her,  certain  it  is  that  her 
first  word,  her  first  look,  chained  her  to 
him  by  a  feeling  more  than  admiration 
if  less  than  love.  It  was  a  sympathy,  a 
perfect  confidence,  a  yearning  to  remain 
with  her  and  converse  with  her  as  his 
friend.  She  apparently,  also,  conceived 
some  fondness  for  Jean  Jacques,  and 
she  immediately  asked  him  to  stay  and 
dine  with  her,  that  she  might  talk  with 
him  at  her  ease.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  tells  us,  that  he  ever  sat 
down  to  a  meal  without  being  hungry. 
He  was  looking  into  her  blue  eyes  when 
he  should  have  been  eating,  and  his 
brain  was  already  too  bewildered  to 
need  the  stimulus  of  wine. 

He  related  liis  story  to  Madame  de 
Warens;  she  expressed  her  pity,  and 
sought  to  induce  him  to  go  back  to  his 
father,  but  every  eloquent  word  imbued 
him  with  a  deeper  resolution  not  to  leave 
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the  place  made  beautiful  by  her  pre- 
sence. But  bow  was  be,  so  young,  to 
exist  in  exile  from  his  country?  At 
Aimcey  there  was  clearly  no  chance  of 
success.  So,  in  spite  of  resolution,  he 
must  depart  thence.  Whither  to  go  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  see.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  counsel  of  his  friends  he  left  for 
Turin.  There  he  proposed  to  enter  a 
college  of  the  Catechumens,  where  he 
might  employ  himself  and  gain  the 
object  he  desired.  On  the  way  a  thou- 
sand  brilliant  visions  played  before  his 
view.  Italy  to  him  appeai'ed  the  created 
ideal  of  romance.    He  thought  of  her 

'palaces,  ringing  for  ever  with  festal 
sounds;  of  her  lawns,  bright  with  Boc- 
caccio's vigils ;  of  her  lakes,  her  baths, 
her  marbles,  that  rival  the  pure  snowy 
shafts  quarried  from  Pentelicus;  and 
her  pictures,  excelling  the  tints  of 
nature.  He  thought  of  alluring  beauty 
in  her  cities,  and  m  her  woods  of  volup- 
tuous reveries.  His  ideas  dilated  as  he 
passed  the  Alps,  where  Hannibal  had 
hewed  his  way;  and  leaving  the  Swiss 
mountains  for  the  serene  and  balmy 
climate  of  the  south,  a  delicious  ener- 
vation relaxed  the  inmost  fibre  of  his 
frame.  In  this  tone  of  mind  he  reached 
Turin,  with  the  fumes  of  ambition  in 
his  brahi,  and  every  faculty  of  soul  and 
sense  absorbed  by  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

Madame  de  Warens  and  his  other 
friends  of  Auncey  had  paid  his  expenses 
to  the  Piedmontese  capital ;  but  he  had 
now  nothing  left — no  money,  no  clothes, 
and  no  prospects,  but  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  monastery,  Tliither,  how- 
ever, he  boldly  went,  and  was  at  once 
admitted.  The  sight  fell"' blank  upon 
his  eyes.  A  ponderous  door,  with  por- 
tentous bars  of  iron,  opened,  as  it  were 
to  engulf  him,  in  a  hall,  at  one  end  of 
which  a  gigantic  crucifix  loomed  out  of 
the  two  lights  upon  a  wooden  altar. 
Four  or  five  hard  grim  chairs  were 
placed  around,  with  as  many  men,  with 
the  appearance  of  banditti,  who  seemed, 

*  to  the  imagination  of  Rousseau,  so 
Jnany  famDiars  of  the  infernal  Power. 
Two  of  them  were  said  to  be  Jews,  or 
Moors,  pilgrims  from  the  ancient  haunts 
of  the  race  in  Spain.  Another  door  of 
iron  was  then  swung  back,  and  through 
this  entered  the  sisterhood — a  train  of 
the  most  slatternly  creatures  that  ever 
came  within  the  pale  of  a  chmrch.  There 
was  only  one  either  young  or  pretty. 
6he  had  large  spealdng  eyes,  which 


Jean  Jacques  felt  were  cast  upon  him- 
self He  desired  to  address  her,  but 
during  the  whole  time  she  remained  in 
this  place  no  opportunity  ever  came  for 
a  word  to  be  exchanged  between  them. 
The  assembly  on  this  occasion  was  to 
welcome  the  new  arrival.  A  short  reli- 
gious exhortation  was  pronounced ;  the 
virgins  retired  to  their  cells,  and  the 
Genevese  fugitive  was  left  at  leisure  to 
marvel  at  the  phantasies  he  had  beheld. 

To  this  seclusion  Eousseau  came  with 
a  niind  considerably  imbued  witli  reli- 
gion. Apostate  he  was  in  profession,  if 
not  in  spirit,  yet  there  was  the  senti- 
ment in  his  breast,  ready  to  become  a 
vitalising  principle.  But  the  neophytes 
who  now  siuTounded  him  created  an 
atmosphere  by  no  means  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  genuine  piety.  They 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  to  discuss. 
Yet  he  had  a  force  of  character  which 
prevented  his  cringing  with  an  intel- 
lectual servility  to  every  dogma, of  his 
instructors;  when,  therefore,  the  first 
"conference"  was  held,  he  observed 
with  some  suiprise,  that  the  disciples 
answered  as  though  to  a  catechism,  and 
controverted  none  of  the  priests'  asser- 
tions. It  came  to  his  turn.  Immedi- 
ately his  early  studies  strengthened  him 
for  a  debate.  He  at  once  checked  the 
friar  and  argued  against  him.  Nor 
was  he  a  weak  antagonist.  The  father 
saw  this,  and  fenced  adroitly,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  French  language.  Next 
day,  however,  to  prevent  such  a  dan- 
gerous display  before  the  other  pupils, 
Eousseau  was  put  into  a  separate  cham- 
ber with  a  younger  priest,  and  more  skil- 
ful rhetorician,  who  scaled  eveiy  diffi- 
culbr  with  a  long  phrase,  though  even 
he  found  the  young  philosopher  apt  at 
all  the  weapons  it  had  hitherto  been  his 
own  peculiar  pride  to  employ. 

At  length,  after  a  sufficient  probation, 
Rousseau  solemnly  abjured  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  was  formallv  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Chiu-ch.  On  the  threshold  of  this  ini- 
quity he  trembled,  and  he  shuddered 
again  when  a  father  inquisitor  required 
him  to  utter  his  belief  that  his  mother 
had  been  damned ;  but  he  evaded  this 
point,  and  while  the  monks  were  grim- 
acing, received  absolution  for  the  heresy 
of  his  earlier  yeai-s.  Then  with  twenty 
francs  of  money  in  liis  possession  he 
was  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  Col- 
lege, exhorted  to  be  a  good  Christiau, 
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and  left  to  fall  in  with  the  crowding 
ranks  of  the  worst  part  of  hiunanity 
perpetually  pouiing  along  the  earth,  to 
nil  up  the  chasms  which  wars,  and 
plagues,  and  the  course  of  centimes 
make  in  the  population  of  the  world. 
He  had  imagined  that  once  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Chm'ch  a  hroad  approach 
to  honour  and  to  fame  had  been  opened 
to  him,  but  these  hopes  were  in  a  mo- 
ment eclipsed.  He  had  signed  the  bond, 
and  they  who  profited  by  it  immediately 
cast  him  adrift  to  see  how  his  prose- 
lytism  would  avail  him  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

Rousseau  remained  some  while  float- 
ing about  Tuiin,  living  frugally,  regaling 
his  sight  with  its  pageants,  psdaces,  and 
monuments  of  art,  and  sipping  now  and 
then  the  sweets  of  some  romantic  ad- 
ventiu'e.  In  his  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  women,  he  had.  idealized  a 
creature  too  fanciJful,  and,  if  I  may  so 
speak,^too  picturesque  for  the  intercom*se 
of  common  life ;  but  in  his  own  beha- 
viour towards  them  there  was  a  blend- 
ing of  childish  fear  with  vanity,  volup- 
tuousness, and  respect.  No  beautiful 
woman  could  approach  him  without 
ti'oubling  his  breast  with  strong  emo- 
tions; he  always  was  friendly  with 
her,  and  never  succeeded  in  becoming 
more  than  a  poetical  lover.  Sometimes 
an  indiscretion  put  him  in  peiil ;  some- 
times a  folly  caused  him  to  curse  him- 
self, but  he  was  one  who  learned  from 
experience.  Ignorant  with  all  his  ac- 
quirements, improvident  in  spite  of 
probation,  he  was  a  very  butterfly,  re- 
velling now  in  the  light  of  ethereal  day- 
di'eams,  and  now  counting  sous  to  as- 
certain his  chances  of  a  dinner. 

Even  Jean  Jacques,  however,  must 
find  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  could 
not  exist  on  the  gifts  of  an  ideal  futm'e. 
Therefore  he  sought  employment,  and 
his  friends  found  it  for  him.  The  Coun- 
tess de  Vercellis  required  a  lacquey. 
Rousseau  became  one,  only  distin- 
guished from  the  other  servants  by 
wearing  no  epaulettes.  This,  then,  was 
the  realization  of  all  his  burning  desiies 
for  elevation  and  renown.  He  who 
had  wrought  his  mind  to  raptures  with 
the  eloquence  of  TuDy,  who  had  soared 
with  Hyperion  into  the  upper  realms  of 
Heaven,  who  had  throbbed  with  anger 
for  the  usiu^ation  of  the  CsBsars,  and 
cultivated  with  every  grace  of  learning, 
aspired  to  rise  through  the  splendours 
of  Italy  as  a  star  conspicuous  between 


the  Tyrrhene  and  the  Adriatic  seas ; — 
he  was  now  a  liveried  menial,  humble 
among  the  proud,  indignant  among  the 
happy,  yet  often  debasing  himself  to  the 
level  of  his  poor  condition.  In  the 
histories  of  most  men  we  lament  the 
conduct  of  the  world ;  in  that  of  Rous- 
seau we  lament  his  conduct  to  himself. 
For,  assuredly,  many  as  his  misfortimes 
were,  vitiating  as  were  the  influences 
that  presided  over  his  youth,  bitter  as 
was  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
chill  as  was  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
called  themselves  his  friends,  Rousseau, 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  was  his  own 
chief  foe.  Had  he  never  had  a  worse,  • 
the  most  melancholy  episodes  of  his 
career  might  never  have  excited  the 
pity  of  mankind.  And  this  suggests 
a  curious  reflection.  We  commiserate 
the  poets,  who,  like  Grecian  Keats  per- 
ished the  victims  of  others ;  but  we  still 
more  deeply  commiserate  men,  who  like 
the  political  prophet  of  Geneva,  lingered 
the  victims  of  thefr  own  follies  and  un- 
reined desires. 

In  the  household  of  the  Countess:— a 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  reduced  to  pigmy 
proportions — Rousseau  foimd  the  ele- 
ments of  happiness  to  an  ordinary  mind. 
The  lady  was  beautiful,  cultivated,  gentle 
in  her  manners,  kind  in  her  disposition, 
and  intellectually  developed  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  spirit  of  virtue.  To- 
wards her  yoimg  servitor  she  behaved 
with  affable  dignity.  "WTien  he  showed 
her  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Ma- 
dame de  Warens,  describing  the  progress 
of  his  fortune  and  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, she  questioned  him  coldly,  and  he 
answered  her  with  reserve;  gi-adually 
even  this  little  discoiu'se  ceased,  and 
Rousseau  was  no  more  than  the  merest 
servant. 

There  was,  however,  a  species  of  in- 
sanity allaying  the  intellect  of  this 
strange  adventurer.  Th'ere  was  within 
his  reach  an  old  piece  of  rose-colom'ed 
ribbon,  to  which  an  infatuated  fancy 
attracted  him.  He  stole  it.  There  was 
an  inquiry.  It  was  found  in  his  pos- 
session. The  Countess  asked  him  how 
ho  had  obtained  it?  What  then  did  the 
future  preacher  of  the  noble  ethics  of 
the  Contrat  Sociale  do  ?  With  a  coward- 
ice scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  in  one 
who  aftei-wards  gave  voluntarily  a  most 
humiliating  confession  to  the  world,  in 
one  who  braved  every  persecution  by 
boldly  avowing  his  opinions,  he  sought 
to  exculpate  himself  by  a  device  of  which 
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the  meanest  thieves  have  been  ashamed. 
There  was  a  fair  young  damsel  in  the 
house,  bred  amongst  the  mountains  of 
SaVoy,  and  upon  her  Eousseau  laid  the 
accusation.  All  the  people  of  the  place 
were  assembled.  She  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  him.  With  an  effrontery 
marvellous  toreflect  upon,  he  charged  her 
with  having  stolen  the  piece  of  ribbon, 
and  presented  it  to  him.  For  a  moment 
astonishment  rendered  her  speechless, 
but  immediately  with  the  clear  front  of 
honesty  she  refrited  the  calumny,  ex- 
horted Eousseau  not  to  dishonour  an 
innocent  giri  who  had  never  wronged 
him,  turned  on  him  a  look  which  might 
have  melted  a  worse  man,  and  when  she 
found  he  was  implacable,  broke  into  pas- 
sionate tears.  "Ah,  Eousseau,"  she 
said, "  I  thought  good  of  you ;  you  have 
brought  miseiy  on  me,  but,  nevertheless, 
I  would  not  be  in  your  place."  What 
was  the  fate  of  poor  Marion,  thus  slan- 
dered, never  was  known.  It  may  have 
been  happy;  but  it  may  have  been, 
through  this  loks  of  reputation,  infa- 
mous and  terrihft.  How  bitter  must 
have  been  the  iflins  of  remorse  for 
such  a  crime ;  ana  how  much  must  it 
not  have  cost  to  inake  the  degrading 
revelation. 

The  €k)untess  soon  afterwards  died, 
and  Eousseau,  turning  to  the  dwelling 
of  a  humble  Mend,  remained  there  five 
or  six  weeks,  while  he  awaited  the  next 
accident  of  his  life. 

During  tliis  period  we  see  him,  in  his 
own  record,  the  strange  being  whom  no 
lessons  could  instruct,  r>nd  to  whom  the 
history  of  human  nature  scarcely  sup- 
plies a  parallel.  Unquiet,  distracted, 
dreaming,  he  was,  by  turns,  overpow- 
ered by  every  emotion  without  compre- 
hending why.  Sometimes  he  sighed, 
sometimes  he  shed  tears.  He  sighed 
for  a  good  which  he  was  imable  to  ima- 
gine ;  he  shed  tears  over  some  sorrow 
which  he  could  not  define.  Most  men 
know  what  they  desire,  and  taste  in 
fancy  the  anticipated  joy.  With  him 
it  was  not  so.  His  warm  blood  beat 
through  his  veins  exciting  strange, 
shap^ess  wishes;  his  thoughts  dwelt 
on  beauty,  and,  at  times,  his  whole 
frame  was  thrilled  by  feelings  which 
passed  away  unremembered,  before  he 
could  interpret  them  to  himself. 

Influenced  by  this  curious  suscepti- 
Iwlity,  he  again  entered  a  noble*s  service, 
and  waited  at  table  behind  the  chairs 
of  men  whom  posterity  would  never  have 


known  had  their  names  not  been  re- 
corded by  his  pen.  The  Count  de 
Gouvon  was  his  new  master;  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Breil  his  mistress.  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  fair,  with  black  hair, 
and  was  exquisitely  formed.  To  gain 
her  notice,  Eousseau  was  day  and  night 
devising  schemes;  but  she  continued  in 
the  haughty  seclusion  of  her  tutored 
pride,  never  deigning  to  cast  a  look  on 
the  young  man  waiting  to  obey  even  an 
intelligible  look.  At  length,  however, 
an  opportunity  occurred.  One  day,  at 
the  dinner-table,  a  philological  dis- 
cussion arose.  There  was  a  difficult 
question  raised,  which  the  combined 
resources  and  learning  of  all  the  savans 
present  were  not  sufficient  to  unravel. 
Jean  Jacques  was  observed  to  smile. 
This  was  noticed.  His  master  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Then, 
modestly,  but  with  manly  confidence,  he 
developed,  with  artistic  brevity,  his 
tbeory  on  the  point  under  investigation, 
clearing  off  the  obscurity  which  had  per- 
plexed them  all.  The  company  were 
astonished,  and  gazed  upon  Eousseau 
with  silent  admiration.  To  only  one 
face,  however,  was  his  ioquiry  directed. 
It  was  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Breil. 
And  when  he  saw  that  she  was  smiling 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  wonder  and 
respect,  he  felt  a  pride  that  could  not 
have  been  more  genuine,  had  he  beien 
crowned  laureate  in  the  Academy  of 
France.  It  was  to  him  one  of  those 
moments  which  level  the  distinctions  of 
men,  and  carry  them  back  to  the  kin- 
dred sources  of  their  blood.  Soon  after, 
the  noble  beauty  asked  him,  in  an  affa- 
ble, timid  tone,  for  a  glass  of  water. 
While  obeying  her,  such  a  trembling 
passed  through  his  frame,  that  he  sprink- 
led her  plate,  and  even  her  clothes. 
Her  brother  roughly  asked  why  he 
shook  so ;  but  looking  at  the  gul  her- 
self, Eousseau  perceived  that  she  had 
crimsoned  to  the  brow,  and  was  iu  an 
agitation  scarcely  less  than  his  own. 

Here,  however,  where  we  seem  to  be 
unfolding  a  new  romance,  the  episode 
concludes.  So  far  from  obtaining  the 
smiles  of  Mademoiselle  de  Breil,  Eous- 
seau could  not  secure  the  favour  of 
her  waiting-maid.  Nevertheless,  his 
litei^ary  achievement  gained  him  the 
respect  of  his  master;  and  from  the 
situation  of  lacquey,  he  rose  to  that  of 
secretary.  Every  one  in  the  palace, 
too,  appeared  anxious  to  promote  his 
welfare.    But  the  caprice  of  his  dispo- 
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ftition,  impelling  now  to  one  object,  now 
to  another,  and  then  forward  without 
any  object  at  all,  prevented  him  from 
reaping  all  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  his  succese  in 
the  Piedmontese  capital.  On  a  slight 
excuse  he  left  Turin,  or  rather  escaped 
from  it,  and  made  his  way  back  to  An- 
necy.  Madame  de  Worens'  maAsion, 
was,  of  course,  his  goal.  Approaching 
it,  a  trembling  seizeid  his  limbs,  a  mist 
fell  over  his  eyes,  his  breath  became 
heavy,  and  he  passed  old  friends  without 
tiie  capacity  to  recognise  them.  It  was 
not  that  he  feared  blame,  that  he 
dreaded  to  be  cast  out  desolate  on  the 
world,  or  that  the  prospect  of  little 
vicissitudes  terrified  him.  That  lady 
of  the  chateau  was  to  him  the  iBgeria 
of  another  Numa,  and  he  advanced 
towards  her  presence  witii  an  awe  equal 
to  that  whicn  the  mythical  heroes  are 
represented  to  have  experienced  when 
drawing  near  the  shrines  of  their  pro- 
tecting divinities. 

Once  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Waren,  all  Bousseau's  fearful  emotions 
ceased.  His  heart  rose  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice ;  he  bent  before  her  and  kissed 
her  hand.  **  Poor  fellow,"  she  said, 
"are  you  come  back  again?"  and  then 
she  made  him  relate  his  adventures, 
telling  him»  at  the  conclusion,  that  he 
might  occupy  a  chamber  in  her  house. 
He  was  established,  therefore,  at  An- 
necy,  in  an  extraordinary  position,  partly 
that  of  a  son^artly  of  amend.  The  lady 
called  him  Petit,  he  called  her  Maman, 
and  this  continued  even  when  the  lapse 
of  years  had  almost  effaced  the  difference 
between  their  ages.  At  that  eariy  period, 
however,  the  sanctitude  of  this  most 
beautifiil  relation  of  life  was  well  pre- 
served. If  Madame  de  Warens  kissed 
and  otherwise  caressed  Rousseau,  it  was 
truly  as  a  mother ;  and  if  he  reciprocated 
her  tenderness,  it  was  with  the  affection 
of  a  son.  Aft^wards,  there  came  a  new 
phase  of  their  intercourse ;  but  it  will 
too  soon  be  time  to  speak  of  it 

The  fatal  malady  of  his  passians, 
however,  continued  to  corrupt  me  whole 
nature  of  Rousseau.  While  the  baroness 
watched  over  him  in  this  seductive  pu- 
pilage, directed  his  readings,  cultivated 
his  ideas,  taught  him  musio,  and  in 
many  ways  aided  in  developing  that 
mighty  intellect  which  soon  began  to 
throw  its  rays  over  France,  he  secretiy 
insulted  her,  while  he  degraded  himselit 
mixing  up  with  the  stttdy  of  the  modem 


classics  the  bccupationd  of  a  seosiial 
mind.  A  peculiarity  in  his  nature  seettiB 
to  have  added  to  the  force  of  tendencies 
derived  from  early  education.  He  pos* 
sessed  an  extreme  keenness  of  feelkkg, 
but  was  equally  slow  in  his  refleotioasi 
His  ideas  arranged  themselves  in  bis 
brain  with  inorediUe  difficulty;  while 
his  emotions,  once  stirred,  flowed  in  an 
instant  to  the  very  brim  and  became  hi* 
master.  On  this  account,  he  always 
wrote  ver^  laboriouslv — all  his  manu* 
scripts  bemg  copied  four  or  five  times 
before  going  to  the  press.  Sometimes 
he  sat  down  five  or  six  evenings  follow^ 
ing,  with  the  paper  before  him,  without 
t>enning  a  single  word ;  but  when  he  did 
begin,  and  his  finished  producti<m  ]&f 
ready  for  printing,  what  an  harmoniottt, 
fluent,  inspired  combina^tion  of  sveet* 
ness  and  power  did  it  appear  to  be  I 
"Easy  writing,"  says  Pope,  "is  dtci^ 
dedly  hard  reading; '  and  so  with  Jean 
Jacquee,  his  most  painful  elabon^ons 
are  among  the  master-pieces  of  light, 
running,  and  aerial  diction*  There  is 
nothing  of  superior  modulation  to  his 
"Reveries,"  in  the  spiritual  soUgs  of 
Racine.  In  the  "  Letters  from  the  Moon* 
tain,"  the  st^le  is  elegant,  sublime,  and 
rich ;  while  it  is  so  pure,  that  Quintilian 
himself  might  have  selected  it  as  a 
model. 

This  digression  left  Rousseon  happy 
in  the  dreams  of  beauty  which  he  en<* 
joyed  imder  the  roof  of  hid  protectress 
at  Annecy.  Th«re  he  remained  tome 
time,  when  accidental  occurrenees  sepa* 
rated  him  from  his  iiiend,  and  he  tra* 
veiled  about  Switzerland  with  a  pn* 
tended  Greek  Bishc^,  who  sidd  he  was 
making  collections  for  the  guardians  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchres,  and  for  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary.  At  Soleure,  the  ad« 
ventures  of  this  impostor  were  out  short 
by  an  arrest,  but  the  French  ambassa* 
dor  took  care  of  Rousseau,  gave  him 
money,  and  ^labled  him  to  readi  Paris, 
where  the  Baroness  de  Warens  was  said 
to  be  staying.  The  capital  had  been  to 
him  what  Rome  is  to  the  devotees  of  the 
Catholic  church — a  city  of  triumph  for 
the  great,  of  hope  for  the  humble^  «f 
glory  and  splendour  for  the  ambitious, 
with  a  fire  of  genius  in  thdr  minds. 
Thither,  therefore,  he  went,  burning 
with  expectation,  and  thirsting  to  re- 
hew  the  happiness  of  an  intereonrse 
with  the  defight^il  recluse  of  Annecy! 
But  to  his  siuprise  and  grief  ahe  was 
no  longer  there. 
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Bousdeau,  however,  was  then  at  an 
age  whim  disappointment  soon  finds  a 
eonsolation.  Hia  friend  was  ffone,  but 
al  Annecy  he  might  remain  till  news  of 
ker  reached  him.  There  he  eiyoyed 
awhile  the  society  oi  many  youn^  girls 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  talked  with 
him*  flattered  him,  caressed  him,  but 
failed  to  satisfy  his  wishes.  Ther  were 
Hot  of  the  class  with  which  he  desired 
to  fiftingle.  Strange  though  it  may 
seem,  it  is  true,  that  this  poet,  the  ekh 
qoent  pleads  for  the  equal  rights  of 
vieBt  the  enemy  of  artificial  rajuk,  the 
inhmtor  of  that  ancient  spirit  of  liber^ 
winch  made  it  a  pride  dMlar$  iuperhos^ 
Irand  no  permanent  gratification  but  in 
the  soeiety  of  women  belonoing  to  the  pa- 
taeiaa  <n^er.  Horace  had  not  inspired 
his  ph^osophy  on  this  point  It  was  not 
bewevfflr  the  yanity  of  blood  which  he 
eonfosied.  It  was  that  he  was  charmed 
hy  the  serene  demeanour,  the  beautiful 
Juods,  the  delicate  and  graceful  air,  the 
refinement  of  taste,  the  hair  so  classic 
eally  disposed,  tiie  apparel  so  brilliant, 
the  whole  aspect  and  oehayiour  so  no* 
ble,  which  he  found  in  "  demoiselles,"  in 
oontrast  with  the  "  filles,"  of  whom  I 
havespdcen. 

Besides,  the  pleasures  of  Annecy  were 
insipid  to  one  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  Eleonore  de  Warens. 
dfean  Jaeques  traToUed  thence  to  Lyons 
in  search  of  her,  breasted  the  river,  suf- 
teed  hunger,  climbed  the  mountains, 
slept  in  miserable  places,  for  the  sake 
of  finding  the  lost  treasure  of  his  heart, 
and  at  Umgth,  discovering  this,  fell  into 
a  voluptuous  oblivion  of  all  his  griefs 
in  the  poetical  solitude  of  Gharmette. 
The  fulness  of  friendship,  the  bloom  of 
the  encircling  fields,  Uie  happiness  of 
stttdjfing  in  c<»npanionship  with  the 
noble  lady  of  Annecy,  threw  him  here 
once  more  into  those  deluding  reveries 
which  led  him,  forgetful  of  the  real  piur- 
poses  of  life,  into  an  unholy  paradise  of 
his  own.  From  these,  indeed,  he  awoke 
ecmtinually  to  explore  the  philosophy 
of  Locke,  the  essays  of  Montaigne,  the 
mathematics  of  Laurv,  the  metaphysics 
of  Descartes,  and  the  inquiries  afta- 
tmth  of  that  disciple  of  Sozomen  and 
Eusebius,  Father  Malebranche.  Amid 
tiiese  varied  studies  his  intellect  rose  to 
that  dignity  which  made  it  an  oracle  for 
France,  though  his  heart  was  engaged 
with  passions  as  fervent  as  that  which 
Kill  asks  a  tear  over  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
fUBaradet,  bntlesspnxv  than  that  which 


haunts  with  other  witchery  the  rocks  and 
waterfalls  of  Meillerie  and  Yauoluse.  But 
a  malady  assailing  him,  cut  short  this 
happy  episode,  and  he  was  forced  to 
seek  the  aid  of  physicians  at  Montpelier. 
Leaving  thus  nis  beautiful  retreat,  and 
all  that  made  it  beautiful  to  him — his 
friend — he  returned  to  find  the  one 
desolate,  because  the  other  had  been 
ffdse.  He  had  not,  indeed,  consecrated 
his  own  afiection  by  fidelity,  yet,  with 
the  selfish  vanity  conspicuous  in  his 
character,  he  felt  mort^y  grieved  by 
the  committal  of  an  act  in  imitation  of 
his  own. 

Gharmette  was  no  longer  in  his  eyes 
the  enchanted  ground,  where  all  his 
thoughts  and  wishes  bloomed,  as  if  by 
magic,  into  flowers  and  fruit  He  leit 
it,  and  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  took  a 
situation  as  teacher,  and  in  this  barren 
labour  spent  a  year.  Then,  inspired  by 
a  presentiment  of  fame,  he  once  more 
sought  his  fortune  in  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  with  fifteen  golden  louis,  in  Ihe 
autumn  of  1741.  He  had  invented  a 
new  system  of  musical  notation.  He 
hoped  it  would  bring  him  profit  and 
renown,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
Rameau  combated  the  idea;  it  was 
reacted  first  by  the  public,  and  next  by 
its  author.  Yet,  faiUng  in  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  some  useful  friends 
who  procurea  him  the  post  of  secre- 
tarv  to  Monsieur  de  Montaigu,  ambas- 
sador to  Venice.  In  that  old  festal  city, 
with  its  traditions  of  glory,^  already 
fading  into  a  dream,  Bousseau  first  felt 
his  heart  beat  with  a  passion  for  the 
native  music  of  Italy.  That  country 
has  been  for  ages  the  cradle  of  singers. 
Its  soft  climate  favours  the  voice,  and  as 
if  in  concert  with  this,  the  minds  of  its 
composers  have  elaborated  the  richest 
and  sweetest  works  of  harmonv  ever 
known,  frx^m  heroic  hymns,  full  and 
deep  as  the  Doric  pean,  to  soft  thrilling 
canzoni,  fitted  to  be  sung  by  pastoral 
maidens  in  the  Tuscan  vides — from  die 
sublimest  swell  of  the  organ  to  the 
watery  tinkling  of  the  lute.  His  enthu- 
siasm readily  gave  an  echo  to  the  me- 
lody of  the  Adnatic  isles.  Nevertheless, 
his  first  opera,  *'  Les  Muses  Galantes," 
which  he  finished  on  his  return,  was 
not  admitted  to  the  honoiu^  of  a  rq)re* 
sentation.  There  are  in  it  passages  of 
singular  beauty,  but  the  texture  on  the 
whole  is  rude,  and  the  criticism  of  Ba- 
mean  may  almost  be  excused — that  it  was 
the  production  of  a  quack,  without  talent 
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or  taste.  Jean  Jacques  was  sufficiently 
ignorant  of  himself  to  be  humiliated  by 
the  failure  of  this  attempt,  though  after- 
wards he  saw  in  providence  flie  acci- 
dent which  deterred  him  from  renewing 
it,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  mine 
where  the  golden  treasure  of  his  genius 
really  lay. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  the 
summer  of  1749,  the  son  of  the  watch- 
maker went  to  visit  his  friend  Diderot, 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  on  account  of 
his  "  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles."  In  the 
Mereure  he  saw  an  announcement  that 
the  Academy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  a 
question,  "  Whether  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  had  tended  to  corrupt 
or  to  purify  public  manners?"  "If 
ever,"  says  Kousseau,  "  an  inspiration 
fell  on  any  man  it  seemed  at  that  mo- 
ment to  fall  on  me.  A  thousand  colours 
seemed  to  play  their  dazzling  beauty 
before  my  eyes;  my  brain  swam  as 
though  swooning  to  the  eaiHi;  my 
heart  burned  and  beat,  my  whole  frame 
ti-embled,  and  sinking  down  under  a 
tree,  I  remained  half  an  hoiu:  so  sub- 
dued by  these  emotions,  that  when  I 
rose  I  found  I  had  sprinkled  all  my 
garments  with  tears."  From  this  ecstasy 
he  awoke,  wrote  in  crayon  the  prosopo- 
poeia of  Fabricius,  showed  it  to  Diderot, 
and  from  him  received  encouragement 
to  contend  for  the  great  prize. 

Kousseau  took  up  his  pen.  He  wrote 
that  brilliant  declamation  which  was  as 
it  were  a  challenge  to  the  opinions  of 
a  whole  age.  It  gained  him  the  prize. 
From  that  hour  his  resolve  was  formed. 
He  would  have  liberty ;  he  would  break 
the  shackles  of  opinion,  and  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  sacrifices  called  for  from  the 
pilgrims  in  such  a  crusade,  he  swept 
irom  his  table  the  few  luxiu*ies  that  had 
found  a  place  on  it,  and  prepared  to 
throw  the  sparks  that  should  kindle  a 
volcanic  fire  of  revolution  in  France.  He 
had  gained  employment  as  the  cashier 
to  an  important  firm,  but  this  he 
renounced  because  the  guardianship  of 
a  treasm^e  disturbed  him  in  his  dreams. 
As  a  less  troubling  resom-ce  he  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  copy  music  at 
five  pence  a  page.  This  excited  such 
notice  that  he  had  speedily  more  ofiers 
of  work  than  he  could  undertake,  for  he 
would  not  devote  all  his  time  to  an  oc- 
cupation so  poor  and  fruitless.  A  little 
play  produced  at  Fontainbleau  in  1752, 
eiyoyed  so  brilliant  a  success,  that  his 
name  began  to  pass  through  society, 


and  the  king  of  France  himself  desired 
to  see  him.  But  Bousseau  was  never 
like  Voltaire.  He  would  never  stoop  to 
act  as  the  lettered  lacquey  of  a  prince. 
He  fled  from  the  importunity  of  the 
Court,  though  when  the  Academy  of 
Dijon  invited  him  to  a  second  trial,  he 
warmly  applied  himself  to  win  again 
the  approval  of  that  learned  body. 

The  question  was,  "  On  the  Origin -of 
Inequality  in  the  Condition  of  Mei)." 
To  meditate  in  favoiu'able  solitude  on 
this,  Bousseau  retired  into  a  sequestered 
valley  in  the  forest  of  St.  uermain, 
there  to  trace  the  picture  of  those  early 
times  when  manhood  stood  on  a  level; 
and  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  had  riot 
begun,  and  apathy  on  the  other  had  not 
perpetuated  a  race  of  slaves.  It  is  a  som- 
bre and  violent  satire  on  human  society. 
The  dedication  is  a  masterpiece  of  style; 
but  the  essay  is  a  compound  of  paraiaox 
and  fantasia,  with  philosophy  and  learn- 
ing. When  Burke  wrote  in  imitation 
of  St.  John  his  vehement  tirade  against 
civilization,  he  shadowed  forth  more 
truth  than  he  pretended,  or,  perhaps, 
designed.  When  Bousseau  composed 
his  more  theoretical  attack,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  truth,  while  he  chased  from  point 
to  point  those  fleeting  shapes  which  ap- 
peared to  him  imderits  disguise.  Plainly 
stated,  the  substance  of  the  two  pieces 
is  this.  The  one  showed  that  conquerors 
and  kings  have  committed  more  mur< 
ders  than  all  the  lions,  tigers,  hyenlis, 
wolves,  and  jackals,  that  ever  prowled 
about  since  aurochs  disappeared  from 
the  primsBval  earth ;  and  caused  more 
misery  than  all  the  famines  and  plagues 
that  natm-e  ever  sent  to  devastate  the 
world.  This  was  the  theory  announced 
through  the  tiiunpet  of  the  Irish  orator. 
The  other  sought  to  prove  that  rulers  and 
nobles  have  robbed,  plundered,  and  de- 
frauded mankind  with  more  flagrant  and 
enormous  villany  than  all  the  pirates, 
highwaymen,  cut-purses,  footpads,  and 
forgers,  that  ever  loaded  or  escaped  the 
gallows,  from  Genesis  to  Jericho,  and 
from  Jericho  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
This  doctrine,  in  another  phase,  is  de- 
veloped in  the  declamation  of  the  Gene- 
vese  philosopher.  A  bold  and  stagger- 
ing doctrine,  upon  the  tmth  or  falsity 
of  which  we  make  no  argument,  but 
leave  it  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  Bousseau  made 
late  atonement  for  the  apostacy  of  his 
earlier  vears.  At  Geneva  he  solemnly 
revoked  the  abjuration  he  had   pro- 
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noanced  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Many  of  the  people  there  desired  him 
to  remain,  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
Voltaire  deterred  him,  and  to  Paris  he 
went  once  more.  About  this  time 
Madame  d'Espinay,  who  possessed  near 
Montmorency  the  chateau  de  la  Ohev- 
rette,  btdlt  for  him  on  a  spot  he  loved, 
a  little  dwelling  which  she  named  the 
Hermitage.  "In  this,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "  is  your  retreat.  You  have  chosen 
it  yoiurself,  and  friendship  offers  it  to 
your  use."  He  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  installed  himself;  with  his  two  go- 
vemesses,  as  he  called  two  women,  Ma- 
dam and  Mademoiselle  Leva^seur.  The 
younger  of  these,  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  at  an  inn,  did  not  know 
the  month  of  the  year,  and  could  not 
tell  the  figures  on  a  clock,  yet  she  domi- 
neered over  the  mind  of  Rousseau.  K, 
in  default  of  intelligence,  she  had  been 
endowed  with  those  natural  instincts 
which  nature  gives  to  imreasoning 
brutes,  she  would,  says  a  French  writer, 
have  spared  the  philosopher,  whom  she 
made  a  father  and  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried her,  the  reproach  and  the  remorse 
of  having  abandoned  his  children  to 
public  charity. 

Jean  Jacques  settled  in  the  Her- 
mitage in  1756.  It  was  there  that 
he  composed  those  famous  works  which 

Slace  hun  in  the  first  rank  among  mo- 
em  writers.  But  amid  the  pleasant  cares 
which  then  occupied  his  days,  a  new  un- 
happy passion  again  mingled  bitterness 
with  the  reflections  of  his  life.  He  could 
not  see  without  loving  the  Countess  of 
Houdetot,  a  relative  of  his  protectress. 
The  result  of  this  mad  amour  was  a 
rupture  with  Madame  d'Espinay,  with 
Djderot,  and  with  almost  all  his  Iriends. 
Accusing  them  of  treachery,  he  quitted 
the  seclusion  that  had  been  prepared  for 
the  labour  of  his  prime,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  ruin  at  Montmorency,  where  he 
shivered  in  the  cold  of  winter.  There 
the  Marshal  of  Luxembourgh  visited 
him,  and,  willing  to  conciliate  so  terri- 
ble an  enemy  of  social  privileges,  in- 
vited him  to  his  chateau,  where  he  lived 
as  he  chose,  and  wrote  as  he  desired. 

In  three  years  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise" 
M>peared.  The  sensation  produced 
throughout  France  by  this  work,  was 
such  that  it  created,  as  it  were,  a  new 
emotion  in  the  heart  of  that  country. 
Every  one  loved  his  Julie,  every  one 
was  tiie  friend  of  bis  Saint  JPreux ;  and 
though  fierce  critics  rose  up  about  the 


book,  it  circulated  with  an  expanding 
fame  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Next,  he  wrote  the  "  Emile,"  which 
embodied  his  theories  on  education. 
It  was  directed  to  proclaim  a  religion 
without  a  formula,  and  a  moral  world 
without  dogmatic  laws,  and  constituted 
a  calm  but  virulent  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity. This  miserable  blot  defiles  that 
which  as  a  literary  work  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  monuments  of  the  glory 
of  Bousseau.  In  it  he  showed  so  many 
ideas  of  his  own,  and  so  beautifully 
construed  the  ideas  of  others,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  furnish  a  treasure  of 
rhetorical  gems.  The  philosophy  of 
Locke  is  indeed  adopted,  but  tne  rea 
sonings  on  education  which  in  the  one 
are  fml  of  force,  are  in  the  other  irre- 
sistible. The  ideal  he  conceived  and 
realized  came  before  the  world,  with  a 
brilliance  which  drew  all  attention  to  the 
Genevese.  The  "EmDe,"  printed  in 
Holland  in  1762,  excited  a  fermentation 
that  might  have  warned  its  author  of 
the  fate  wliich  now  awaited  him. 

But,  with  his  powerful  friends,  Kous- 
seau  imagined  himself  safe  from  perse- 
cution. He  was  wrong  in  imputing 
feebleness  to  the  orthodoxy  of  France. 
News  reached  him  that  his  arrest  had 
been  ordered.  He  must  escape.  The 
Duke  of  Luxembourgh  facilitated  his 
flight.  At  first  he  tiiought  he  might 
hide  in  Switzerland,  but  at  Geneva  he 
found  his  book  condemned  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  executioner,  and  his 
bodyimder  sentence  of  an*est.  Menaced 
by  the  senators  of  Bern,  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Neufchatel,  where  in  a  little 
village  he  abode  for  a  while,  living  on 
a  pension  granted  by  some  wealthy 
friend.  There,  obeying  every  fantastic 
impulse,  he  dressed  him  in  the  costiune 
of  an  Armenian,  gave  up  writing,  took 
to  making  laces,  and  worKed  all  day  be- 
fore his  cottage-door,  chatting  with  the 
girls  as  they  went  by.  But  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  anathematising  his 
"  Emile,"  he  could  not  but  resume  his 
pen  for  an  hour,  and  wrote  that  lofty 
eloquent  letter,  which  for  style  and  logic 
was  so  remarkable  that  au  the  nobles 
and  clergy  of  France  began  to  fear  him. 

Then  came  the  "Letters  from  the 
Mountain,"  directed  against  the  ministers 
of  Geneva,  which  excited  new  tempests, 
brought  down  the  curses  of  the  church 
upon  him,  and  so  infuriated  the  populace 
01  the  place  in  which  they  resided,  that 
they,  hallooed  vn  by  their  clergy,  ap- 
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peared  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Onoe 
more  he  was  ohliged  to  nV.  He  took 
I'eiage  in  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Lake  of  Bienne,  hut  after  a  few  weeks, 
in  the  depths  of  a  rigorous  season,  he 
was  expelled  thence  and  ordered  to  quit 
the  Bernese  territory  within  four-and 
twenty  hours.  At  this  point  the  "  Con- 
fessions "  hreak  ofP,  so  that  we  om  no 
longer  use  them  as  a  commentary  on 
the  hiographics,  correspondence,  and 
historical  passages  which  we  havo  col- 
lected with  reference  to  this  wonderful 
man. 

Pelted  with  stones  at  Motiers,  igno- 
miniously  hunted  at  Berne,  turned  to 
derision  at  Bienne,  and  expelled  from  his 
native  soil,  he  lived  for  a  while  at  Paris, 
known  to  and  knowing  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  Among 
the  zealous  and  hospitahle  mends,  who 
professed  their  attachment  to  him,  was 
Horace  Walpole.  This  individual,  I 
hope,  will  one  day  find  his  proper  place 
in  our  literary  history.  He  was  a  sort 
of  pigmy  Diogenes,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  like  the  nobleman  whom  Diogenes 
visited.  He  was  a  cynic  in  satin  breeches, 
A  quack  in  kid-gloves,  a  picture^ealer 
with  a  pedigree.  If  we  like  his  manners, 
it  is  because  they  are  amusing;  if  we 
read  his  letters,  it  is  because  they  are 
useful ;  but  for  the  man  himself  we  ne- 
ver feel  respect.  Mr.  Macaulay  describes 
Mm  as  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  arti- 
ficial, the  most  capricious,  and  the  most 
fastidious  of  men.  Let  me  add  that  he 
was  the  most  conceited,  the  most  puerile, 
and  as  a  critic  the  most  ridiculous.  Itwjis 
this  personage  who  now,  while  honeying 
his  lips  with  the  politest  phrases,  under- 
took to  lampoon  Kousseau.  He  forged 
a  letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Swiss  philosopher  from  the  King  of 
Prussia,  wno  was  well  known  to  afreet, 
with  a  spurious  enthusiasm,  the  society 
of  men  of  genius,  in  this  epistle, 
worthy  in  its  flimsy  cunning  of  Sans 
8ouci,  the  mania  of  Kousseau  for  believ- 
ing himself  an  especial  victim  marked 
out  for  persecution  by  all  the  world, 
was  represented  in  the  light  calculated 
to  produce  most  ridicule.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  that  Maccaroni,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Goofliin,  of  Helvetius,  and  of  the  Duke 
de  Nivemois, — persons  whom  Rousseau 
liad  never  injured,  but  who  seemed  to 
he  moved  by  an  instinct  of  hatred  against 
him. 

'I'he  letter  appeared  about  the  end  of 


December;  but  Bousseau  never  heard 
of  it  till  he  reached  England,  whioh  he 
shortly  did  by  the  assistance  of  the  his- 
torian, David  Hume.  After  living  two 
months,  partly  in  London  and  partly  i& 
Chiswick,  he  went  dqwn  to  Woott^,  la 
Derbyshire.  There  was,  however,  no 
tranquillity  in  store  for  him.  The  Eng* 
lish  press,  which  had,  hitherto,  be^ 
very  favourable  to  his  fame,  now  bravA 
in  every  way  to  revile  him,  and  Jeii^ 
Jacques  saw,  at  first  with  surprise,  but 
then  with  suspicion,  that  though  Hume 
and  his  other  "friends*'  w&ee  infiuential 
in  tiie  papers,  not  a  libel  was  cheeked, 
nor  was  a  pen  employed  to  defend  hiili. 
The  effect  of  Walpole^s  forgery,  also, 
was  very  striking.  It  roused  the  lauglitev 
of  the  people,  and  satire,  that  sorest 
means  of  dander^  ran  hi^  in  all  the 
literary  circles  of  the  capital.  It  wss 
the  belief  of  Bousseau,  and  it  is  eun« 
that  Hume  brought  mm  over  to  com- 
plete a  scheme  he  had  ibrmed  tor  the 
shipwreck  of  his  reputation.  Sheer 
malignity  alone  ooula  have  prompted 
this  design.  It  was  not  for  the  Scotch 
enemy  of  Christianity  to  avt>w  himself 
the  pious  persecutor  of  the  Gto^evese, 
who  shared  that  false  philosophy  with 
him.  Had  he  professed  the  excise  of 
bigotry,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
contemptible,  but  it  might  not  hare 
been  so  contemptible  as  it  was.  Tbie 
secret  conspiracy  ended  in  an  open  war, 
and  all  we  need  say  is,  that  whatever 
Rousseau  lost,  David  Hume  gained 
nothing  to  his  honest  fame.  And,  when 
it  is  added,  that  to  cover  the  perfidy  of 
Hume,  Horace  Walpole  Gonae8cen(ie4 
to  a  public  lie,  not  that  he  loved  the 
historian — ^whom  he  despised,  but  thai 
he  hated  the  philosopher — whom  he 
feared,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are 
tracing  the  sinuous  labyrinths  of  a  meet 
disreputable  transaction. 

While  these  machinations  ef  his  ene- 
mies embittered  him  against,  at.  least, 
the  teachers  of  manMnd,  Bousseau 
composed  the  early  part  of  the  **  Con- 
fessions," aided  by  the  leisure  Yfbich  a 
small  pension  from  the  English  govern- 
ment dlowed  him.  But  the  worst  enemy 
of  his  repose  was  Therese  de  Levasseiur, 
who  followed  him  from  France  to  his 
Derbyshire  retreat,  where  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  conspi- 
rators who  plotted  with  David  Hume. 
History,  however,  does  not  regret  that 
the  satirist  of  Hampden  and  the  libeller 
of  Cromwell  should  ht(f^  been  the  asse- 
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eiate  of  NiTomois  and  the  maiigner  of 
iiouaaeau. 

In  1T67»  after  a  aojourn  of  sixteen 
monthfl,  Jean  Jaoqne?  quitted  England. 
He  had  then  no  int^tion  of  going  back 
to  France,  proposing  a  return  to  Y enioe, 
whose  beauty  stiU  haunted  hia  mind 
among  the  dearest  memories  of  youth. 
But  Mirabeau,  then  appealing  to  the 
leason  of  France  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  her  oppressors,  solicited  him 
to  remain  on  her  soil,  for  a  oreat  work 
was  ia,t  hand  for  the  fi^ends  (u  freedom; 
and  though  Bousseau  refused  to  adopt 
the  eoonomioal  theories  of  the  orator, 
he  was  persuaded  to  inatal  himself  in 
the  Chateau  de  Tryes,  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti.  His  repose 
there,  howeyer,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Stewards  and  servants,  the  moment  he 
amved,  punctiliously  insulted  him,  and 
ho  left  the  place,  where  spies  were 
planted  in  every  comer,  and  proceeded 
to  herbalise  about  Lyons,  Grenoble, 
Chamberry,  and,  finally,  Monguin, 
where,  in  1768,  he  was  married  to 
Theresa.  This  woman  throws  a  shadow 
ever  hia  lame.  She  was  long  with  him 
befoiyhe  became  his  wife,  and  then  he 
eonni^  at  her  dishonour.  She  bore 
him  children,  and  these  he  abandoned 
among  the  outcasts  of  the  Foimdling 
Hospital,  because,  he  said,  with  dan- 
gerous sophistry,  they  should  not  be 
nurtured  in  that  hatred  of  their  father, 
with  which  his  female  relatives  would 
surely  seek  to  inspire  them.  There  was 
a  selfishness  in  mis  idea,  which  takes 
Bo<iung  from  the  flagitious  character  of 
the  action  which  it  suggested.  Here, 
for  twelve  months,  he  stayed,  pursued 
by  fsar,  remorse,  and  unavailing  sorrow, 
ror  he  had  no  true  friends;  he  had 
many irreconcileable  enemies;  he  could 
not  repose  with  an  honoiurable  consci- 
ence on  the  past ;  he  could  not  look  with 
Ses  oi  confidence -or  hope  to  the  fiiture. 
e  had  wasted  himself;  he  had  spumed 
his  own  feelings ;  he  had  to  repent  the 
imbedlity  of  his  own  resolves  and  the 
treachery  of  others.  And  this,  perhaps, 
^fts  a  refiection  vendered  more  bitter  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  found  it  easy 
to  be  magnanimous;  that  there  were 
noble  acts  recorded  of  him ;  and  that 
unong  all  his  fees,  there  was  none  who 
need  have  terrified  him  had  he  never 
Meaafeetohimseli 

At  length  a  lull  in  the  ferocity  of  tlie 
^^iling  motion  permitted  him  to  return 
to  Paris.   JKot  withOHt^  danger,  indted^ 


because  no  man   of  liberal  opinions 
could  live  in  that  doaca  maxima  of  the 
monarchy,  without  the  risk  of  being 
stifled  by  pestilent  libellers,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Coiurt;    but  with   comparative 
safelT,  especially  as  the  welcome  of  the 
peo^e   was  loud   and    cordial.    His 
'*  Considerations  on  the  Government  of 
Poland,"   were   soon   afterwards   pub- 
lished ;  and  this  eloquent  analysis  was 
followed  by  the  *'  Pialogues,"  in  which, 
with  a  freshness  of  thought  and  a  power 
of  logic  that  seemed  to  grow  more  redun- 
dant with  hia  increasing  years,  he  pleads 
an  apology  for  the  various  episodes  of 
his  life.    Then  came  the  "Ileveries,'* 
which  are  incomplete.    They  are  clas- 
sical in  the  language  of  France.    The 
last  of  them  is  consecrated  to  the  sad 
memory  of  Madame  de  Warens.    It  is 
a  warm,  pathetic  picture  of  days  which 
he  still  counted  happv,  for  he  chiefly 
remembered  them  with  regret  because 
they  could  return  no  more.    Who  that 
pauses  over  the  musical  periods  of  these 
records  in  memory  of  a  guilty  but  onl^ 
half-repented   passage   in  the   vicissi- 
tudes of  Rousseau's  career,  will  refuse 
to  pity  him  for  his  misfortunes,  if  he 
must  desj^ise  him  for  the  moral  imbe- 
cility wmch  was  their  primal  cause. 
Let  it  be  repeated,  that  he  was  faithless 
to  himself.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  falsehood  of  almost  all  he  met  was 
more  contemptible,  though  it  need  not 
have  been  so  dangerous.    This  suggests 
the  inquiry  into  that  subject  which  has 
divided  so  strongly  the  critics  of  Bous- 
seau.   Was  he  mad  when  he  supposed 
that   the  world  was  in  a  conspiracy 

r'  nst  him  ?  Or,  rather,  was  this  fixed 
of  his  mind  a  proof  of  his  insanity  ? 
It  may  have  brooded  over  his  intellect  so 
continually  and  so  heavily  that  what 
was  at  first  a  reasonable  conviction 
became  a  monomania ;  I  think  it  did. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any 
proof  of  a  disorganized  brain  in  his 
belief  that  mankind  were  leagued  against 
him.  He  could  only  judge  of  mankind, 
in  this  respect,  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  came  in  contact  wit^  him.  And 
when,  or  where,  did  he  live  without  per- 
secution? In  Geneva,  the  blows  of  a 
cruel  master;  at  Annecy,  the  hypocrisy 
of  a  bigoted  priest;  at  Turin,  the  du- 
plicity of  a  whole  college  of  fanatics ; 
at  Gharmettes,  the  dishonour  of  £leo- 
nore ;  at  Montm<»rency,  the  hostility  of 
his  old  friends;  in  Paris,  the  ferocity  of 
thci  OoTommeiit  j,  in  Berne,  the  savage 
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fury  of  the  citizens;  in  Motier,  the 
ctirses  of  the  Church  and  the  violence 
of  the  mob  ;  in  St  Pierre,  the  inhuman 
cruelty  of  his  enemies;  in  England, 
the  forgery  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  per- 
fidy of  David  Hume,  and  the  calumnies 
of  the  whole  press ;  in  France,  the  in- 
dustrious, incessant,  and  unmitigated 
malignity 'of  an  immense  troop,  com- 
posed of  those  who  knew  him,  echoed  by 
those  who  knew  him  not,  and  loudest 
from  those  who  had  professed  their 
amity  for  him ; — all  this,  I  say,  to  a  vain, 
irritable,  tender  character  like  Bous- 
seau,  might  well  appear  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  universal  conspiracy  for 
his  destruction. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
could  claim  for  himself  little  reverence, 
and  might  have  recalled  acts  of  trea- 
chery equally  base  with  those  of  the 
maligners  who  pursued  him.  But  these 
were  the  repented  acts  of  his  earlier 
life.  He  sought  by  his  *'  Confessions" 
to  make  some  atonement  for  them ;  and 
whatever  the  value  to  morals  of  reve- 
lations such  as  he  made,  it  is  certain 
that  the  memory  of  these  crimes  con- 
stituted the  bitterest  affliction  of  his 
maturer  age.  Besides,  when  men  ima- 
gine society  to  be  in  league  against  them, 
they  do  not  inquire  whether  they  have 
provoked  its  hostility,  nor  have  we,  in 
a  question  of  fact,  to  press  the  retort 
upon  them.  However,  though  Eous- 
seau  might  not  have  been  insane,  because 
he  thought  the  world  made  him  an  Ish- 
maelite  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
his  brain  certainly  became  affected 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  This  was 
attributable,  I  think,  to  a  cause  which 
may  not  here  be  discussed,  as  well  as  to 
the  united  influence  of  remorse  and 
sorrow  preying  upon  his  mind. 
■  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17T8,  this 
marvellous  being,  after  a  life  of  trouble, 
only  varied  by  a  few  brief  summer-dawns 
of  peace,  retired  to  Ermonville.  Madame 
Bousseau  was  ill,  and  the  salubrity  of 
that  place  seemed  likely  to  restore  her 
health. 

.  On  Friday,  the  1st  of  July,  he  walked 
in  the  afternoon,  as  usual,  with  a  young 
fiiend.  It  was  very  hot  weather,  and, 
contrary  to  his  general  habits,  he  paused 
several  times  for  repose.  Soon  after,  he 
Qomplained  of  pains  in  his  body,  but 
these  were  soothed  by  the  time  that  he 
returned  to  the  chateau,  and  he  sat 
down  in  comfort  to  supper  Next  morn- 
ing he  rose,  according  to  his  Qv^t/ovsxt 


went  out  to  observe  the  rising  of  tiie 
sun,  and  came,  back  to  take  coffee  with 
his  wife.  At  the  moment  when  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  to  occupy  herself  with 
the  cares  of  the  menage^  he  requested 
her  to  pay  a  man  who  had  been  working 
for  him,  and,  because  he  was  an  honest 
fellow,  to  deduct  nothing  from  the  bill. 
When  she  returned,  she  found  him  ex- 
tended on  a  large  couoh,  apparently  in 
grievous  suffering.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  my  fiiend  ?"  she  said.  "  I 
feel  a  great  pain,"  he  answered.  The- 
rese,  to  avoid  alarming  him,  pretended 
to  be  going  on  some  errand,  and  sent 
for  the  people  at  the  chateau.  Some  of 
them  came,  but  Bousseau  desired  to  be 
left  alone  with  his  wife. 

When  the  door  had  been  shut,  he 
asked  her  to  sit  down  by  him.  "  Well, 
I  have,"  she  said,  placing  herself  close 
to  the  couch.  "How  are  you  now?" 
"My  suffering  is  very  little,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  pray  open  the  window,  that 
I  may  once  more  look  out  upon  the 
green  earth."  "  Mon  bon  ami,"  she  re- . 
turned,  "why  do  you  say  that?"  "I 
have  always  prayed  to  God,"  said  Bous- 
seau, "  that  I  may  die  without  a  malady 
and  without  a  physician.  You  caff  close 
my  eyes,  and  then  my  wishes  are  all 
fulfilled."  After  this,  he  asked  her  to 
pardon  him  for  any  wrongs  he  might 
have  done  her ;  assured  her  that  without 
her  consent  his  friends  would  never  make 
any  use  of  the  papers  he  had  confided 
to  their  hands ;  and  recommended  that 
a  formal  medical  inquiry  should  take 
place  into  the  mode  and  cause  of  his  end. 
Meanwhile  the  last  agony  came  on; 
his  chest  was,  as  it  were,  pierced  by  an 
indescribable  physical  anguish,  his  head 
racked  by  pains,  which  blinded  him  as  he 
lay  trembling  in  the  sufferings  of  death. 

His  wife,  fond  of  him,  though  she  had 
contributed  little  to  his  prosperity  in 
life,  felt  an  unutterable  misery  in  the 
sight  of  his  affliction.  Bousseau  stifled 
the  expression  of  his  own  sufferings  to 
offer  a  balm  to  hers.  "  Ah,  then,  my 
sweet  friend,"  he  said,  "  how  can  you. 
love  me,  if  you  weep  over  my  hajppiness? 
Behold,  now  the  pure  purpose  of  heaven. 
A  gateway  opens  for  me,  and  God  waits 
wiSiin."  With  these  words  he  fell  with 
his  head  downwards,  and  was  motion- 
less. Therese  sought  to  lift  him  up, 
but  he  was  heavy  and  insensible.  She 
shrieked;  the  door  was  burst  open, 
friends  came  in,  and  the  wife,  covered 
with  Wood  which  was  flowing  from  the 
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forehead  of  the  dying  man,  helped  to 
place  him  again  on  the  couch.  Sne  put 
her  hands  within  his,  he  clasped  them 
firmly ;  the  warmth  of  affection  was  lin- 
gering in  ^hem  still,  and  then,  leaning 
his  face  f(ward  towards  her  hosom,  he 
died. 

It  was  long  believed,  and  there  are 
many  who  still  credit  the  story,  that 
Bousseaa  put  poison  into  his  coffee,  or 
shot  himself  with  a  pistol.  The  evi- 
cbnce  on  both  sides  is  yolimiinous,  and 
minute.  I  cannot  analyze  it  now ;  but 
I  th^  his  death  was  not  by  suicide ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  unjust  to  disbelieve 
Therese,  his  wife,  when,  before  God  and 
man,  she  declares  that  Eousseau  died 
in  her  arms,  of  a  natural  malady.  With 
this  the  principal  testimonies  conciu*. 

After  Ilousseau's  death  a  great  coinage 
of  libels  took  place,  which  continued 
long  to  circulate,  as  if  the  offences  he 
d^d  commit  were  not  sufficient  to  degrade 
his  memory.  From  the  ink-pot  of  a 
scribe,  skulking  under  the  anonymous 
in  the  Dra/peau  Blanc,  to  the  Hps  of 
Napoleon  himself,  all  the  sources  of 
falsehood  were  opened  to  pour  out  yitu- 

S oration  upon  the  philosopher  of  Geneva. 
ut  France,  in  the  fervour  of  her  re- 
volution, did  justice  to  his  name.  He 
was  decreed  a  statue,  and  his  statue  was 
decreed  a  crown .  Therese  was  accorded 
a  pension  from  the  State ;  and  the  nation , 
by  reading  and  applauding  the  works  of 
Ilousseau,  gave  lum,  in  thjs  honouring 
voice,  the  most  splendid  tribute  that 
their  gratitude  could  bestow,  or  thathis 
genius  could  receive : 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 
A  people's  load  acclaim. 

Eousseau  was  first  buried  in  the  Isle 
of  Poplars,  at  Ermonville.  There  on 
his  empty  tomb  may  still  be  read  the 
inscription,  which  was  at  once  his  motto 
and  his  epitaph: 

Yitam  impendere  Tcro. 

But  in  October,  1794,  his  remains  were 
removed,  to  be  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Pantheon,  where  they  now  lie 
near  those  of  Voltaire.  On  the  stone 
is  inscribed : 

Ici  repose  Thomme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  Terit6. 

Of  the  works  of  Eousseau  no  critical 
description  can  now  be  attempted.  The 
"Essay  on  Inequality"  is  a  brilliant 
picture  of  a  state  of  society  which  never 
could  have  existed.  There  is  much  that 
09  equally  visionary  in  the  "Emile,"  but 


far  more  that  is  profoundly  philosophical. 
Its  theory  is  that  man  is  oom  good,  and 
is  coiTupted  by  civilization.  In  -  the 
'*  Savoyard  Profession,"  and  the  "  Let- 
ters from  tbe  Mountain,"  there  is  the 
fatal  infidelity  displayed,  but  never  made 
loathsome  by  those  horrible  phrases 
with  which  Voltaire  sometimes  degraded 
his  pen.  It  is,  however,  in  the  "Nou- 
velle  Heloise,"  that  we  find  the  secret  of 
the  immense  popularity  of  Eousseau  in 
France.  Its  passion,  its  tenderness,  its 
dreamy  grace,  its  emotion,  its  rich  paint- 
ing of  the  action  of  love,  its  sweet  dio< 
tion,  and  the  softness  and  beauty  of 
Julie,  render  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  seductive  visions  of  romance  that 
ever  the  fancy  conceived.  The  "Con- 
trat  Social"  is  of  quite  another  order, 
and  is  filled  with  poHtical  wisdom,  the 
maxims  of  which  are  gradually  perme- 
ating through  the  mass  of  the  mtelli- 
gent  people  of  France.  There,  indeed, 
the  justice  and  the  honour  accorded  to 
men,  and  to  works  such  as  Eousseau*s, 
and  the  '*  Oontrat  Social"  is  far  greater 
than  in  England.  "  They  manage  these 
things  better  in  France,"  says  Mr.  St 
John  in  his  delightful  "Isis,"  "where 
Gomeille,  and  ftacine,  Montesquieu, 
Yoltaire,  and  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau, 
monopolize  a  far  larger  amount  of  the 
feeling  and  admiration  of  the  country 
than  all  the  kings  since  Pepin.  Turenne, 
Gonde,  Yendome,  and  Catinat,  are  fa- 
miliar only  to  the  historicid  student, 
but  the  author  of  the  *  Contrat  Social' 
lives  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people: 
his  fame  constantly  expanding  with 
their  expanding  intelligence.  Who, 
therefore,  would  not  rather  have  been 
Jean  Jacques  Eousseau  than  Sesostris, 
or  Eameses,  or  whatever  else  the  learned 
please  to  call  him  ?" 

The  character  of  this  man,  exhibited 
in  the  actions  of  his  life,  is  a  strange 
study  for  the  theorist  on  human  naturo. 
His  was  an  irregular,  convulsive  career; 
his  was  a  vast,  but  wild  and  mystic 

genius;  his  was  a  fate  partly  the  most 
appy,  and  partl]r  the  most  miserable 
that  can  be  imagined.  He  had  vices, 
and  the  most  secret  of  his  vices  he  him- 
self made  known;  but  he  possessed  also 
virtues,  not  unworthy  of  an  heroic  age. 
Simple  and  frugal,  his  intellectual  am- 
bition aspired  out  of  sight  of  the  n^eaner 
appetites  of  man.  While  his  works 
were  enriching  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
he  drank  water  at  one  repast  that  he 
might  be  able  i/o  have  aUtUe  unmingled 
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wine  with  another.  Ardrait  and  irasoiUe 
by  nature,  he  was  neither  jealous  of  his 
mends  nor  yindiotive  to  his  enemies. 
VoltaiFe  wronged  him  and  never  made 
amends,  but  he  did  justioe  to  Voltaire. 
<*He  eould  hate  him/'  says  a  French 
biographer,  *' without  insulting  him." 
His  health  was  usually  equal,  though 
weak,  and  while  abhorring  the  idea  of 
a  physician,  he  often  imagined  himself 
ill.  The  toil  <^  the  pen  was  irksome  to 
one  who  loved  so  much  to  be  breathing 
freedom  on  the  mountains,  to  be  pulling 
flowers  in  the  vales,  to  be  musing  poeti- 
eaUy  in  the  woods.  Spots  ^aft  were 
beautiful  he  never  ceased  to  r^nember, 
and  hours  that  were  happy  his  fancy 
dwdt  on,  as  though  they  were  to  him 
a  ibuntain*of  perpetual  joy.  TiBt  he 
also  lingered  over  eveij  melancho^ 
souvenir,  until  the  tone  of  his  mind  was 
sad,  and  he  complained  continually  of 
Ae  solitude  of  desolation. 

PoMcaliy,  Bousseau  was  the  oracle 
0i  hope  to  an  abased  and  harassed  land] 
leligiously,  he  was  the  foe,  the  dignified 
and'  respectAil  foe,  but  still  the  foe,  of 
Christianity  J  morally,  he  was  his  own 
victim,  ana  a  problem  to  all  other  men. 
Intellectually,  he  was  the  most  spl^idid 
gtoius  of  the  century.  The  writing  of 
&e  f  <  Confessions "  can  never  be  too 
«iueh  regretted.  Pity  it  is  that  Bous- 
seau did  not  biury  with  himself  the  re- 
cord of  crimes  that  dtherwise  need  never 
have  been  revealed.  The  lesson  tiiey 
convey  is  not  worth  the  harm  that  one 
page  of  the  grosser  parts  must  cause  in 
fhe  incautious  reader's  mind.  Purified 
of  these  wretched  episodes,  they  might 
have  remained  a  romantic  and  historical 
treasureofthetimesin  which  their  author 
lived,  but,  as  it  is,  the  tinith  cannot  be 
concealed  that  their  influence  is  viti- 
liting  on  the  morality,  lit6i>ature,  and 
•^tunents  of  the  country.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  for  candour  a.nd  simplicity, 
Superior  to  all  other  writings  of  the 
kind.  The  Confessions  of  Montaigoe 
are  neither  so  fresh,  so  faithful,  nor  so 
interesting.  Those  of  Chateaubiiand 
have  aU  the  egotism,  without  the  genius 
which  gives  a  grace  even  to  egotism 
itself.  £velvn*8  are  equally  honest, 
though  they  nave  nothing  disgraceftd 
to  reveal,  but  they  are  bald  and  feeble; 
^/fhile  Pepys,  with  all  his  frankness,  all 
his  vanity,  and  all  his  cunning,  was 
nothing  but  a  truckling  impostor,  parti- 
cipating in  fhe  groesness  of  a  vulgar 


The  genius  of  Bousseau,  however,  is 
that  wnich  has  made  his  apot^eosiff. 
It  was  rare,  commanding,  enormous 
It  grasped  and  penetrated  the  most 
portentous  problems  of  philosopl^ ;  it 
inspired  ana  excited  a  whole'people ;  it 
made  itself  felt  through  Europe ;  and  it 
left  a  response  to  the  inquiries  of  every 
future  age.    So  vast  was  its  range ;  sq 
varied  were  the  objects  of  its  compre< 
hension;  so  luminous  was  the  atmoa* 
phere  it  created  for  itself,  that  the  pro- 
foundest  minds,  and  minds  the  most 
humble,  flpund  in  its  works  sbmetiiing 
to  remember  and  to  admire.     There 
never  was  a  writer  more  eloquent  in  his 
pleas  for  the  liberty  of  man ;  th«fe  nevwr 
was  one  more  dangerous  to  the  felse 
and  corrupted  system  which,  by  l^e 
aid  of  a  confederate  imposture,  loaded 
the  people  of  France.    i>aring  always, 
and  sometimes  reokless,  Bousseau  fearod 
no  opinions ;  but  formed  his  own,  and 
expressed  them  whatever  they  w«^ 
Especiallv  did  he  aim  at  refuting  the 
old  lies  wmch  knit  together  the  grada- 
tions  of  French  socie^,  instead  of  har- 
monizing them  by  a  beautiful  assimila- 
tion into  a  proportioned  and  g^ct 
whole.    Full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  elo« 
quence,  he  coloured  his  declamation 
with  the  most  brilliant  fiuicies;    and 
wrought  his  reasoning  iuto  the  most 
persuasive  ferms.    A  mmiliar  pathos,  a 
inelanchdy  at  once  passionate  and  ego- 
tistical, a  sympathy  with  nature  ap- 
proaching to  Pagan  adoration,  enriched 
those  fluent  efl^sions  of  lyrical  prose 
which  were  then  a  marvel  and  are  now 
a  glory  to  the  literature  of  France.    No 
feeling  mind  ever  dwelt  without  amo- 
tion  on   those  passionate  ^agments 
which  embalm  the  griefs  he  endured, 
and  the  deep  agony  of  sorrow  ajid  rer 
piorse  which  perpetHally  0$^^  like  fl^e 
phantom  of  Nemesis  to  darken  his  sohl- 
tude  and  to  break  his  sleep.    His  elo- 
quence was  at  once  poured  forth,  as  if 
mm  inspiration,  and  polished  with  an 
art  the  most  delicate  and  pure.    The 
pomp  of  Bossi^et's  diction,  the  ^ossy 
bloom,  if  we  may  so  i^eak,  of  Bacine^ 
the   glittering   $taccatoe$  of  style^  bf . 
which  some  of  the  livelier  writers  c* 
that  country  played  with  the  resources 
of  their  mother  tongue,  are  waiiting  in 
the  works  of  Bousseau;  but  for  the 
easy,  fiill,  pure  expression  of  elevated 
and  beautiml  ideas;  the  embodiment  el 
the  feelings  in  their  own  best  language 
whidi  is  mat  of  pastoral  simpUoifey  ;  the 
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ghadowing  fbrth  of  philosopby  in  elear 
«nd  maJBatic  eloquence,  he  remains  nn- 
rivallea  among  tne  OFnameBts  of  letters 
in  a  distinguished  age.  He  was  great, 
and  he  was  partly  good,  and  if  we  must 


despise  some  of  his  sets,  while  we  pitjr 
his  unhappiness,  let  us  remember  that 
while  he  liyed  he  suffered  misery  enough 
to  atone  for  the  offeuoes  of  a  man  Wt 
worse  than  he. 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 


AMemi  the  many  lady  writers  of  the 
present  ^enturv,  few  hare  higlier  claims 
upQQ  our  gratitude  and  regard  than 
FsjiiciA  Hemans.  Thehearts  and  **homes 
of  m^rry  England"  haye  often  been 
^harmea  by  the  music  of  her  plaintive 
melodies,  sublimated  by  their  lofty  moral 
tone,  ennobled  and  refined  by  their 
gentle  teachings  of  faith,  and  of  love; 
and  their  holy  aspirations  after  all  that 
is  beautifal  and  true.  The  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemajis  may  not  possess  the  in- 
tellectuality,the  mcusive  power,  die  deep 
earnestness,  the  beauty,  which  di^tin- 
giiish  that  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning; 
neyertheless  it  is  full  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  and  of  a  soft,  subdued  en- 
tiiusiasih,  breathing,  moreoyer,  through- 
out such  a  trusting  and  afectionate 
spirit,  thiGit  it  must  oyer  find  a  welcome 
and  a  rest  in  all  true,  loying  hearts. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  the 
daug^hter  qf  an  eqiinent  merchant'  of 
Liverpool.  She  was  the  fifth  of  seyen 
children,  and  bom  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793.  While  she  was  still  very 
young,  her  fisither  suf^red  a  reverse  of 
rortune,  and  consequently  left  Liverpool 
with  his  family,  to  reside  in  Wales. 
Here,  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  a  romantic 
country,  in  a  fine  old  mansion  at 
Gwrych,inDenbigh8hire,FeliciaBrowne 
spent  matQr  happy  years  of  childhood. 
The  wild  ikr>distant  murmurs  of  the 
"  solemn  sea,"  with  its  teachings  of  the 
grand  and  ^e  infinite,  the  soft,  unde- 
finable  whisperings  of  the  fi:ee,  green 
woodland,  the  song  of  birds,  the  fall  of 
waters,  the  chailgeful  skies,  and  all  the 
endlessvariety  of  mountain  scenery,  early 
iuspired'  her  with  an  intense  love  and 
sincerest  reverence  foT  nature,  that  silent, 
but  ever  true,  and  noble  educator  of 
the  poet's  soul.  She  was  early  distin- 
guished by  mental  precocity.  At  six 
years  of  age  Shakspere  was  the  com- 
panion of  her  solitude ;  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  she  passed  in  sweet  com- 
inimipn  with  the  lof^  spirits  of  old,  in 


a  rustic  seat  she  had  ohesen  amid  tht 
boughs  of  an  old  apple  tree.  She  waa 
a  rapid  reader,  and  her  fine  memory 
easily  retained  whole  pages  of  poetiy 
after  having  only  ouee  read  them  over. 
Her  juvenile  studies  were  superiatendad 
by  her  mother — a  nohle-mindfid  woman 
of  high  inteiligenee,  and  sweet  simpli* 
eity  m  oharaoter,  and  of  a  calm  cheemil 
temperament— in  every  wav  admirably 
adapted  for  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  so  exquisiteiy  sen? 
sitive  as  that  of  the  young  Felicia?  And 
in  after  years  when  the  wreath  of  fame 
encircled  the  fair  brows  of  ^e  poetess* 
she  turned  from  the  world's  praises  to 
the  soft  glance  of  those  beloved  eyes, 
and  felt  that  her  best  reward  still  lay  i^ 
^e  glad,  approving  smile  of  the  dear 
face  "  that  on  her  childhood  shone." 

When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  she 
spent  a  winter  in  X^ndoa  with  her 
parents ;  and  the  following  year  r^ieated 
the  yisit«-and  this  was  the  last  time  of 
her  sojourn  in  the  great  metropeUt. 
The  contrast  between  the  confinement 
of  a  town  life,  and  the  bright,  hi^py 
freedom  of  iha  cquntry,  was  bv  no  means 
pleasing  to  her. '  She  longed  most  eai^ 
nestly  to  return  to  her  romantic  home 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales;  and 
again  t)  join  in  the  merry  sports  of  her 
youngSi*  brothers  and  sisters.  We  can 
well  imagine  how  distasted  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  London  life,  the  crowded 
streets,  the  cloudy  atmosphere,  would 
prove  to  the  fair  child  ot  the  hill  and 
the  forest ;  how  she  would  miss  the  sweet 
music  of  nature,  the  rich  melody  of 
birds,  the  mountain  echoes,  the  wood- 
land murmurs;  but  most  of  all  the 
fresh,  pure  air,  and  the  clear,  bright, 
open  skies.  Many  things,  however,  she 
saw  during  these  London  visits,  which 
ever  remained  moat  vividly  impressed 
upon  her  remembrance.  Collections  of 
art  were  objects  of  her  especial  interest 
On  entering  a  hall  of  sculptures  she 
exclaimed,  **  Oh,  hush  l-rdon't  speak j" 
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well  knowing  that  the  spirit  of  the  plax^e 
was  silence.  Felicia  mowae  was  not 
more  than  fourteen  years  old  when  her 
first  Tolume  of  poems  was  puhlished,  in 
the  form  of  a  quarto  volume.  It  was 
Tery  severely  criticised,  and  although, 
at  first,  the  young  poetess  felt  much 
depressed,  she  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  harsh  judgment,  and 
again  poured  forth  her  melodies  in 
strains  more  rich  and  varied  than  be- 
fore. One  of  her  brothers  was  then 
servinjBf  in  Spain,  imder  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  of  course  her  enthusiasm  was  en- 
listed on  his  behalf,  and  visions  of  mili- 
tary glory,  and  scenes  of  martial  he- 
roism became  at  this  time  the  sources 
of  her  poetic  inspiration. 

The  commencement  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Captain  Hemans  dates  from 
about  this  period.  On  his  first  intro- 
duction to  me  familv  at  Gwrych,  Felicia 
was  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen — ^with  rich 
golden  ringlets  shading  a  fair  face  of 
radiant  and  changeful  expression.  She 
was  a  dream  of  delight,  a  vision  of 
beauty,  a  creature  all  poetij,  romance, 
and  enthusiasm,  in  tiie  first  bright 
flush  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  and  as 
such  she  was  eminently  calculated  to 
inspire  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  de- 
votion, and  of  love.  Captain  Hemans 
pleaded  eloquently,  and  received  in  re- 
turn the  first  afiection,  deep,  and  sincere, 
of  that  warm  young  heart.  Her  friends 
trusted  this  might  be  only  a  fleeting 
fancy,  but  it  proved  on  the  contrary  a 
constant  one,  although  Captain  Hemans 
was  immediately  ordered  to  embark  with 
his  regiment  for  Spain,  and  Felicia  did 
not  see  him  again  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Browne  removed  with  his  family 
to  Bronwylfa,  near  St.  Asaph's,  Flint- 
shire, in  1809.  Here  our  poetess 
entered  upon  new  studies  with  her  ac- 
customed ardour.  She  read  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  German,  altliough  it  was  long 
years  after  this  before  she  drank  in 
the  spirit  of  the  latter  language  with 
thorough  appreciative  enjovment.  She 
possessed  some  taste  for  drawing,  and 
had  a  decided  talent  for  music,  which 
ever  powerfully  influenced  her  highly 
susceptible  mind.  The  strains  she  pre- 
ferred were  chiefly  of  a  pensive  charac- 
ter. The  simplest  national  melodies 
Had  a  charm  for  her — the  wild  airs  of 
Irdand  and  of  Wales,  the  pathetic  bal- 
lad lays  of  Scotland,  and  the  melan- 
choly, but  chivalrous  songs  of  Spain 


were  especial  favourites.  And  well  can 
we  imagine  the  strange,  entranced  awe^ 
with  which  she  would  listen  to  the  deep 
impressiveness  of  the  cathedral  serviee 
with  its  thrilling  accompaniments; 

When  the  depth  profound  of  tlie  solemn  ikne  re- 
echoed sacred  story. 

And  one  sweet  voice  heard  lone  and  clear,  oaUed 
on  the  Lord  of  Glory ! 

Strange  and  mysterious  is  the  power  of 
music  when  heard  in  some  fair  Qothio 
minster,  with  the  fading  liffht  of  eve 
falling  through  the  stained  windows 
with  no  step  to  disturb  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  the  white  immortal  statues 
standing  out  dim  in  the  twilight  Then 
Indeed  we  seem  to  be  near  the  spirit- 
land.  The  glory  streams  through  the 
golden  gates,  we  half  see  the  flashing  of 
the  star-gemmed  diadems,  for  truly  and 
indeed  we  hear  the  angel  voices.  But 
it  is  too  much.  The  spirit  faints  beneatih 
the  weight  of  too  divine  a  joy,  and  as 
the  caged  bird  beats  vainly  against  her 
prison-bars,  such  in  that  intoxicating 
moment  are  the  soul's  wild  eflbrts  to 
attain  the  real,  the  infinite,  the  true. 

In  after  years  there  were  times  when 
Mrs.  Hemans  found  music  too  painfully 
exciting,  and  the  voice  of  her  heart  re- 
echoed to  the  exclamation  of  Jean 
Paul's  immortal  old  man; — "Away! 
away !  Thou  speakest  of  things  which 
throughout  my  endless  life  I  have  found 
not,  and  shall  not  find !" 

About  this  time  Felicia  Browne  en- 
joyed much  pleasant  intercourse  with 
some  friends  at  Conway;  and  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, was  a  fount  of  constant  and 
never-failing  inspiration.  Here  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
blind  harper  of  Conway,  to  whom  she 
addressed  some  spirited  stanzas : — 

Minstrel,  whose  edfted  hand  can  bring. 
Life,  rapture,  soiil  from  every  sfring ; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime ; 
Oh !  still  prolong  the  varying  strain. 
Oh !  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again. 

Thine  is  the  charm,  suspending  care. 
The  heavenly  swell,  the  dying  dose, 

The  cadence  melting  into  air, 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 

While  transport  lost  in  silence  near, 

Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

In  1812  appeared  the  *' Domestic 
Afiections,  and  other  Poems,"  and  dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  marriage  of  the 
poetess  with  Captain  Hemans  took  place. 
They  went  to  reside  at  Daventry  for  a 
year,  where  their  eldest  son  was  bom. 
Mrs.   Hemans  regretted  bitterly  the 
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change  of  residence  from  the  mountain 
land  to  60  fiat  and  tininteresting  a 
country;  and  with  exceeding  delight 
she  returned  to  Bronwylfa  with  her 
husband  the  following  year.  Here  she 
resided  with  her  mother  until  the  death 
of  that  true  and  devoted  Mend.  Her 
father  sometime  previously  had  again 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  emigrated  to 
Quebec  where  he  died.  Mrs.  Hemans' 
residence  at  Bronwylfa  was  passed  in 
the  strictest  retirement,  and  entire  con- 
secration to  study  and  the  requirements 
of  her  family.  She  had  five  sons,  and 
her  attention  was  necessarily  directed 
towards  their  education.  In  1818  she 
published  a  collection  of  translations, 
and  afterwards  in  rapid  succession, 
**  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art 
to  Italy,"  "  Modem  Greece,"  "  Tales 
and  Historic  Scenes."  It  was  about 
this  period  that  Captain  Hemans  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  try  the  restorative 
effects  of  the  warm  climate  of  the  South 
upon  his  health,  which  had  become  im- 
paired hj  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
life.  He  made  Rome  his  permanent 
abode,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  never  saw  him 
again.  To  quote  the  words  of  her 
sister :  **  It  has  been  alleged,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  tliat  the  literary  pursuits 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  education  of 
her  children,  made  it  more  eligible  for 
her  to  remain  under  the  maternal  roof 
than  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Italy.  It  is,  howevier,  imfortunately 
but  too  well  known  that  such  were  not 
the  only  reasons  which  led  to  this 
divided  course.  To  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  unnecessarily  painful,  yet 
it  must  be  stated  that  nothing  like 
a  permanent  separation  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time,  nor  did  it  ever 
amount  to  more  than  a  tacit  conven- 
tional, arrangement,  which  ofiered  no 
obstacle  to  the  frequent  interchange  of 
letters,  nor  to  a  constant  reference  to 
their  father  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  her  boys.  But  years  rolled 
on,  seventeen  years  of  absence,  and  con- 
sequently alienation,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  hour  of  her  death  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  her  husband  never  met  again." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  her  writ- 
ings brought  her  ,many  new  friends, 
among  whom  none  more  valued  than 
Dr.  Luxmore,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's. 
He  took  great  interest  in  her  poem  "  The 
Sceptic,"  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1830.  Just  before  this  publication  she 
obtained  the  prize  of  fifty  poimds  for 


the  best  poem  on  the  "Meeting  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  on  the  banks  of 
the  Carron."  The  prize  being  awarded 
to  her  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  Mrs. 
Hemans,  as  she  had  not  the  slightest 
expectation  of  obtaining  it,  for  the  niun- 
ber  of  competitors  was  perfectly  over- 
whelming. In  the  spring  of  1820  she 
was  introduced  to  Bishop  (then  Mr.) 
Heber,  whose  eminent  Uterary  taste 
proved  of  material  service  to  her  in  the 
course  of  her  poetical  career. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  employed  at  that 
time  upon  a  poem,  entitled,  "  Supersti- 
tion and  Revelation,"  which  was  in- 
tended to  comprehend  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Everything  relative  to  the 
graceful  and  sportive  fictions  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy ;  the  ruder  beliefs  of 
uncultivated  climes;  the  Hindoo  rites; 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
was  to  be  laid  under  contribution ;  but 
of  this  extensive  plan  only  a  frag- 
mentary portion  was  ever  completed. 
This  poem  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  on  the  commence- 
ment of  Mrs.  Heman's  acquaintance 
with  Heber :  "  I  am  more  delighted  with 
Mr.  Heber  than  I  can  possibly  tell  you ; 
his  conversation  is  quite  rich  with  anec- 
dote, and  every  subject  on  which  he 
speaks  had  been,  you  would  imagine, 
the  sole  study  of  his  life.  In  short  his 
society  has  made  much  the  same  sort 
of  impression  on  my  mind  that  the 
first  penisal  of  *Ivanhoe'  did;  and 
was  something  so  perfectly  new  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  talk  of  anything  else. 
I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with 
liim  on  the  subject  of  the  poem,  which 
he  read  aloud  and  commented  upon  as 
he  proceeded.  His  manner  was  so  en- 
tu-ely  that  of  a  friend,  that  I  felt  per- 
fectly at  ease,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  all  my  own  ideas  and  opinions 
on  the  subject,  even  where  they  did  not 
exactly  coincide  with  his  own. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Mrs.  Hemans 
paid  a  visit  to  the  family  circle  of  Henry 
J?ark,  Esq.,  Wavertree  Lodge,  near  Liver- 
pool. Here  she  writes :  **  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  all  the  objects  around  me. 
The  pastoral  seclusion  and  tranquillity 
of  the  life  I  have  led  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  had  left  my  mind  in  that 
state  of  blissful  ignorance,  particularly 
calculated  to  render  eveiy  new  impres- 
sion an  agreeable  one ;  and  accordmgly 
Mr.  Kean,  casts  from  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  the  tropical  plants  in  the  Botaiuo 
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ttardeiiSt  bare  all  in-  turn  been  tbe  eb- 
jecte  of  mj  wondennff  admiration."  It 
wi^  while  Tisiting  tbese  kind  Mends 
&at  tbe  jeu  Ss^mt  was  written  with 
referenee  to  the  word  '*  Barb,'' — a  gen- 
ti^nan  haidng  requested  Mrs.  Hemans 
to  sn{^lT  him  with  some  precedents 
torn  dd  English  writers,  proTing  the 
tiso  of  the  word  as  applied  to  a  steed. 
The  following  mkatUmswert  the  result 
«if  ilia  inauiry,  and  the  &ngerj  was  not 
discoTered  nntil  aftw  some  time. 

!rhe  warrior  donn'd  liis  well-wom  garb. 

Ana  proudly  wared  his  crest, 
He  Btotttited  on  his  jet-black  barb. 

And  put  his  lance  in  rest. 

Perty't  Reliquet. 

%fl8oons  the  wight  withoaten  more  delay. 
Vpttrfd  his  brown  ft«rft,  and  rode  fuXl  sinflly  on 
his  muf.-^Spenser* 

; .  Bark  f  wae  it  not  the  tmn^et's  yoiee  I  hoard  ? 

the  soul  of  battle  is  awake  within  me ! 

^e  flue  of  ages  tod  of  empires  hangs 
:   On  this  dread  hcror.   Why  am  I  not  in  annsf 
.   Bring  my  good  luioa>  caparison  my  steed, 

Base,  idle  grooms !  Are  ye  in  league  against  me  ? 
<    Haste  with  my  barb,  or  by  the  holy  saints, 

Te  shall  not  Uto  to  saddle  him  to^norrow ! 
Mussinger, 

lio  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  the 
young  Atitora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
JortiUs  of  Uie  golden  horiton,  than  the  graoenu 
flower  of  ohiTury,  the  bright  cynosore  of  ladies' 
lB^es — ^he  of  the  daziling  breast-plate  and  swan- 
Vke  plilme'^sprang  impatiently  fh>m  the  couch 
ff  sliiinber^  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble  barb 
presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspramon- 
iihla.— jSIt  PMlip  Sidney*  t  Arcadia. 

jl^^e'st  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to 

rule 
The  storm  of  battle  T   80  where'er  he  moyes 
Death  ibllows.    Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest-' 
nte  oh  hie  sword  is  throned— and  his  white  barb, 
Ae  a  proud  courser  of  Ap<dlo's  chariot, 
Seems  breathing  ^n.^JPotter't  jEwhyku, 

Oh  I  boimie  looked  my  ain  true  kMght» 

His  barb  so  proudly  reinixLg; 
1  watched  him  till  my  tearful  sight, 

Grew  amaist  tlim  wi'  straining. 

Border  MituPreky* 

-'  Why  he  can  heel  the  latolt,  ahd  wind  a  fiery 
itfrfr,  as  well  as  but  gallant  in  Christendom.  He's 
|he  Tery  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment. — 
iSMksptre. 

jfair  star  of  beauty's  heaTen  I  to  call  thee  mine, 

All  other  joys  I  joyously  wotdd  yield ; 
ICy  kni^tly  crest,  my  botmding  barb  resign. 
For  the  poor  shepherd's  crook  and  daisied  field. 
^  l^or  courts  o^  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 
So  thou  wouldst  uxe  with  me  and  be  my  love ! 
Barl  qf  Surrey' t  Poetn». 

Tot  thy  dear  love  toy  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports  \  I  seek  no  mors 
Or  joyous  dance  or  music's  thrilling  tone, 
Or  joys  that  onoe  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore ; 
Or  knightly  tilt  when  steel-clad  champions  meet, 
^QHie  on  impetuous  barb$,  to  bleed  at  beauty's 
fwt.'^haktpere'i  Sonneti, 

As  a  warrior  clad 
In  sable  arms,  like  Chaos  grim  and  sad, 
Bmt  mounted  on  a  bori  as  white 
As  Ae  fresh  new-bom  light,-~ 
So  the  black  night  too  soon 
.  CfiiaedfiingoatbeI»rightaa4sllyeraiooiiy 


Whose  radiant  heaTimlt  aik. 
Made  all  the  clouds  beyond  his  iimdena<» 


E'en  more  than  d<nibly  d«A, 
Mourning,  all  widowed  of  her  gloriotit 
beam.— Coirf^. 

•  In  18dl,  Mrs.  Hraoans  obtttned  th« 
mate  offered  by  ^e  Koyal  Society  of 
literature  iot  the  best  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Dartmoor.  An  extract  £nMn 
one  oi  her  letters  at  this  period  p2ea9* 
ingly  illustrates  the  bright  sunriluiie  of 
joy  whieh  erer  lit  iqp  h!nr  fiunily  drele 
on  the  ooeanon  of  her  litena^  mio» 
ee86e8:--''What  with  surprise,  Vnitk, 
and  pleasure*  I  am  really  almost  bewil- 
dered. I  wish  you  had  but  seen  iki$ 
children  when  the  prise  waa  announced 
to  them  yesterday.  Arthur,  you  know^ 
had  so  set  his  heart  upon  it»  that  he  was 
quite  troublesome  wiut  his  coHsttDt  in* 
quiries  on.  the  subject.  He  sprang  up 
fi'om  his  Latin  exereiseB«  and  ^outea 
fdoud,  *  Now*  I  am  sure  mamma  is  tk, 
better  poet  than  Lord  Byron !'  Theii 
acclamations  w^re  aotuall^  deafening, 
and  Gleoige  said»  that  the  excess  of  ins 
pleasure  had  really  giyen  him  a  head* 
ache." 

The  next  |ffoduction  of  Mrs.  H^ttans 
was  the  "*  Vespers  of  Palermo,'*  a  tragedy^ 
which  she  was  induced  to  oWex  for  the 
stage,  throu^  the  kind  encouragement 
of  Bishop  Heber  and  Mr.  MOman. 
This  step  occasioned  her  considerate 
anxiety  as  to  its  ultimate  success,  la 
a  lett^  to  a  Mend,  she  writes  :-^"  I  hate 
not  been  ab]e»  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  my  Welsn  stuoiea 
since  your  departure.  1  %m  so  fearful 
of  not  having  tbe  copying  oS  the  tragedy 
completed  by  tbe  time  my  broth«F  and 
sister  return,  and  I  hare  such  a  Tariety 
of  nursenrinterruptians,  that  what  wim 
the  murd^'ed  ProvenqaU^  George's  new 
clothes,  Mr.  Morehead'sJSfcitft&tir^Aikfdt^ 
ffazinCj  Arthur's  cough,  and  his  Easter 
holida3rs,  besides  the  dozen  little  riots 
which  occur  in  my  colony  ev^  day, 
my  ideas  ore  sometmies  in  such  a  state 
of  rotatory  motioii  that  it  is  with  diflt* 
culty  I  can  reduce  them  to  any  sort  of 
order." 

Soma  time  about  this  period  the 
return  of  her  sister  from  GennanT>  and 
a  large  stock  at  boo](s  sent  her  oy  her 
brother  from  Vienna,  supplied  hei^.with 
inducements  to  return  to  her  Qerman 
studies  with  increased  ardour  and  in* 
terest  This  magnificent  language  soon 
opened  to  her  delighted  mind  a  perfeetly 
new  world  of  mmgr  of  tiiought,  im 
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nf  M&timent,  s&  that  Bhe  oould  scarcely 
talk  6f  anything  else.  She  reyelled 
alike  in  the  warm-hearted  enthusiasm 
of  the  nohle-minded  Schiller,  in  the 
infinite  Tariety  of  the  wonderful  and 
inany-nded  Goethe»  in  the  poetry  of 
Betieti  and  the  fienr  lyrics  of  Theodore 
Komer.  Tieck  and  No valis  were  also 
among  her  faYourite  authors.  Of  the 
V  Stemhald's  Wanderungen/'  she  thus 
tfpeaks  in  a  letter  t— 

"  Now  let  me  introduce  you  to  a  deajf 
Mend  of  mine.  Tieck's  Stemhald,  in 
whose  'Wanderungen/  which  I  now 
send-Mf  you  know  them  not  already-^ 
leannothut  hope  that  you  will  take 
almost  as  much  delight  as  I  hare  done 
amidst  my  own  iree  hills  and  streams, 
where  his  faroturite  book  has  again  and 
again  been  my  companion." 

The  fine  lyric,  ?•  The  Grave  of  Komer," 
pitunnfed  Mrs.  Hemans  the  honour  of 
some  lines  from  Theodore  K5mer's 
iMter'i  which  she  ever  valued  most  highly, 
This  mteresting  tribute  has  been  well 
translated  by  W.  B.  Chorley,  Esq.  We 
will,  therefore,  transcribe  it : — 

Gently  i|  iroiiie  trom  aftir  is  borne  to  the  ear  of  the 

■  lnonrae#j 
Mildljr  it  sonndefth,  yet  strong,  grief  in  his  bosom 

to  soothe; 
6trottgin  the  sonl^^eering  ftith,thst hearts  have 

a  share  in.his  sorrow, 
In  whose  depths  all  things  holy  and  noble  are 

shrined. 
Fl»m  thai  hmd  oilce  dearly  belofed  bf  oar  brave 

one  the  fsllen, 
Monming  blent  with  bright  fame — eometh  a 

wreath  for  his  am. 
Hail  to  thee,  England,  the  fk'ee  I  Hum  see'st  in  the 

Oennan  no  stranger. 
Orftr  the  earth  and  seas,  joined  both  lands,  heart 

and  hand  t^ 

In  1823,  the  Well-known  little  poem, 
**  The  Voice  of  Spring,"  was  written.  It 
is  singular  that  the  fair  spring-time  of 
the -year  should  ever  have  spoken  to  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Hemans  in  tones  breath- 
ing more  of  sadness  than  of  joy.  **  If,** 
she  writes,  "  if  1  could  choose  when  I 
Would  wish  to  die,  it  should  be  in  spring 
— tbe  influence  of  that  season  is  so 
strangely  depressing  to  my  heart  and 
firame.** 

In  December  1828,  the  "Vespers  of 
"Palermo,"  was  produced  at  Covent 
GBJ*den.  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  C.  Kemble, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Bartley,  and  Miss  Kelly 
taking  thd  principal  parts.  Chiefly 
t>wing  to  the  inemciencjr  of  the  last- 
tnentioned  actress,  the  piece  proved  a 
complete  Mlure,  and  Was  the  cause  of 
1»itter  disappointment  to  the  authoress 
and  her  friends.  The  following  April, 
however,  the  play  was  brought  forward 


at  Edinburgh  with  eminent  suocessi 
exceeding  even  the  "  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation." .Mrs.  H.  Siddons  recited  aa 
epilogue  written  expressly  by  Sir  Widter 
Scott.  On  this  joyful  occasion  Mrs* 
Hemans  writes  to  a  friend : — "  I  knew 
how  much  you  would  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  issue  of  my  Edinburgh  trial.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  most  gratifying*  and 
I  think  amongst  the  pleasantest  of  itff 
results,  I  may  reckon  a  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  of  which  it  has  put  me  in 
possession.  I  had  written  to  thank  him 
for  the  kindness  he  had  ^own  with 
regard  to  the  play,  and  hardly  expected 
an  answer,  but  it  came,  and  you  would 
be  delighted  with  its  frank  and  un-^ 
affected  idndliness." 

Her  next  production  was  the  tragedy 
of  "De  Chatillon;  or,  the  Crusaders  ;"*' 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1824,  she 
commenced  her  longest  poem,  "The 
Forest  Sanctuary,"  which  refers  to  the 
suflerings  of  a  Spanish  Protestant  in 
Philip  the  Second's  time^  and  the  hero, 
who  escapes  to  the  wilds  of  America,  is 
the  supposed  narrator. 

In  1825,  our  poetess  removed,  with 
her  mother,  sister  and  children,  from 
Bronwylfa  to  Bhyllon,  a  house  belong- 
ing to  her  brother,  and  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  her  former  resi* 
dence.  The  new  abode  was  not  nearly 
so  romantic,  externally,  as  Bronwylfa. 
At  Bhyllon,  however,  Mrs.  Hemans 
spent  many  happy  years,  and  it  was 
ever  to  her  the  nome  of  sweet  remem- 
brances. And  here,  on  a  soft,  grasdv 
mound,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  peech 
tree,  she  enjoyed  the  first  perusal  of 
the  *' Talisman,"  so  gracefully  comme<> 
morated  in  her  lines,  **  The  Hour,  of 
Eomance :" — 

There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 

And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  those  of  childhood'! 
sleep; 
Amidst  the  diipness,  and  a  fitfiil  sound 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water;  dark  and  deep  ' 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  on  the  tnrf,  so  still. 
They  seemed  bat  pictured  glooms;  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream, 
Under  the  fern-tufts ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed, 

Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech-boughs 
down, 
And  steeped  the  magie  pare  Wherein  I  rea4, 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renowB) 

A  tale  of  Palestine. 

The  vear  1825  brought  several  tributes 
to  the  fame  of  our  authoress  from  Ame- 
rica. Amongst  the  most  pleasant  was 
a  letter  from  Professor  Norton,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  New  England,  offer- 
ing to  superintena  the  publication  of  a 
complete  edition  of  her  poems,  which 
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was  projected  at  Boston,  and  also  to 
secure  the  profits  for  her  benefit.  Bright 
and  beautirul  must  have  been  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  household  of  Rhyllon, 
gladdened  by  so  many  tokens  of  good- 
will from  afar,  and  blessed  with  health, 
sustaining  loye  and  social  enjoyment  at 
home.  At  this  period  she  writes: — 
*'  Soft  winds  and  bright  blue  skies  make 
me,  or  dispose  me  to  be  a  sad  idler ; 
and  it  is  only  by  an  effort,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  necessity,  that  I  can  fix  my 
mind  steadily  to  any  sedentary  pursuits, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  oTer  the  rnoun- 
tains,  and  the  birds  singing  at  heaven's 
gate;  but  I  find  the  frost  and  snow 
most  salutary  monitors,  and  always 
make  exertion  my  enjoyment  during 
their  continuance.  For  this  reason 
I  must  say,  I  delight  in  the  utmost 
rigour  of  winter,  which  almost  seems 
to  render  it  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  become  fully  acquainted  with 
its  own  resources,  ana  find  means 
in  drawing  them  forth  to  cheer  with 
mental  light  the  melancholy  day !" 

In  1826,  however,  a  deep  gloom  over- 
shadowed the  family  circle  at  Ehyllon. 
There  was  mourning  in  the  household 
of  the  eldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
for  those  **  who  were  not,"  for  the  sound 
of  the  beloved  voices  now  hushed  in 
the  silence  of  death, 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth. 

And  a  sadder  trial  was  yet  in  store. 
The  frame  of  the  a^ed  mother  whose 
presence  had  been  like  the  sweet  star 
trembling  over  bright  waters,  was  ra- 
pidly yielding  to  decay,  and  soon,  the 
band  was  cold,  the  eyes  closed,  never  to 
open  again  on  earth;  "the  silver  chord 
was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was  broken." 
It  was  in  the  anticipation  of  the  decease 
of  this  dear  pai-ent  that  Mi^.  Hemans. 
wrote  the  following  lines : — 

Father !  that  in  the  olive  shade, 
When  the  dark  hoar  came  on, 
Didst  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid, 
Strengthen  thy  Son; 

Oh !  by  the  anguish  of  that  night, 

Send  us  down  bless'd  relief ; 
Or,  to  the  chasten'd  let  thy  might 
Hallow  this  grief! 

And  Thon,  that  when  the  starry  sky 

Saw  the  dread  strife  begin, 
Didst  teach  adoring  faith  to  cry, 
"Thy  will  bo  done;" 

By  Thy  meek  spirit,  Thou  of  all 

That  e'er  have  mourned  the  chief; 
Thou,  Saviour!  if  the  stroke  mu»t  fall, 
Hallow  this  grief! 


After  the  last  remains  of  her  mother 
had  been  consigned  to  the  dark  and 
silent  grave,  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — "My  soul  is  indeed  'exceeding 
sorrowful,'  dear  friend;  but,  thank  God ! 
I  can  tell  you  that  composure  is  return- 
ing to  me,  and  that  I  am  enabled  to 
resume  those  duties  which  so  imperi- 
ously call  me  back  to  life.  What  I  have 
lost  none  better  knows  than  yourself. 
I  have  lost  the  faithful,  watchful,  patient 
love,  which  for  years  had  been  devoted 
to  me  and  mine ;  and  I  feel  that  the 
void  it  has  left  behind  must  cause  me  to 
bear '  a  veaming  heart  within  me  to  the 
grave,*  but  I  have  her  example  before 
me,  and  I  must  not  allow  myself  to 
sink." 

From  the  date  of  her  mother's  death, 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  had 
ever  been  delicate,  became  still  more  so, 
and  she  experienced  frequent  recurrences 
of  inflammatory  attacks. 

She  writes  of  herself  about  this  pe- 
riod : — "  My  sphits  are  as  variable  as 
the  light  and  shadow  flitting  with  the 
winds  over  the  high  grass,  and  some- 
times the  tears  gush  into  my  eyes,  when 
I  can  scarcely  define  the  cause."  And 
again: — "I  am  a  strange  being,  I  think. 
I  put  myself  in  mind  of  an  Irish  melody, 
sometimes,  with  its  quick  and  wild 
ti-ansitions  from  sadness  to  gaiety." 

In  June,  1827,  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote 
a  letter  of  self-introduction  to  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  which  met  with  a  cordial  response, 
and  thus  opened  'a  pleasant  correspon- 
dence with  the  authoi'ess  of  "OurVil- 

The  state  of  her  health  otten  confined 
her  to  her  bed,  and  being  tmable  to  use 
her  pen  under  such  circumstances,  she 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ser- 
vices of  an  amanuensis.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  friend  who  acted  in  that 
capacity  wrote  thus : — "  Felicia  has  just 
sent  for  me,  with  pencil  and  paper,  to 
put  down  a  little  song  which ,  she  said, 
had  come  to  her  like  a  sti*ain  of  masic, 
whilst  lying  in  the  twilight  under  the 
infliction  of  a  blister ;  and  as  I  really 
think,  that  *  a  scrap'  (as  our  late  eccen- 
tric visitor  would  call  it)  composed  under 
such  circumstances,  is,  to  use  the  words 
of  Coleridge,  *  a  psychological  curiosity,' 
I  cannot  resist  copying  it  for  you.  It 
was  suggested  by  a  story  she  somewhere 
read  lately  of  a  Grreek  islander,  carried 
off  to  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  and  pininff 
amidst  all  its  beauties  for  the  sight  and 
sound  of  his  native  sea :— ^ 
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Where  is  the  sea^    I  langaish  here— 

Where  is  my  own  blae  sea? 
With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  flags  and  breezes  Aree  7 

I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 

Awoke  my  childish  glee ; 
The  measured  chime,  une  thundering  bnrst— 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

Oh !  rich  your  myrtle  breath  may  rise, 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be : 
Tet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies^ 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute, 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree, 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute, 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

"  The  Becords  of  Woman,"  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  was  published 
in  1828.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who 
had  lost  a  beloved  child,  Mrs.  Hemans 
writes :  *'  And  I,  too,  have  felt,  though 
not  (through  the  breaking  of  that  tie) 
those  sick  and  weaiy  yearnings  for  the 
dead,  that  fervent  thirst  for  the  sound 
of  a  departed  voice  or  step,  in  which  the, 
heart  seems  to  die  away,  and  literally  to 
become  *  a  foimtain  of  tears.*  Who  can 
sound  its  depths  ?  One  alone,  and  may 
He  comfort  you !"  In  the  same  year, 
Mrs.  Hemans  again  visited  her  kind 
friends  at  Wavertree  Lodge,  near  Liver- 
pool; and  in  consequence  of  many 
changes  having  taken  place  in  the 
family  circle  at  Khyllon,  she  decided 
ujpon  fixing  her  residence  in  the  village 
of  Wavertree,  where  she  bad  extensive 
facilities  for  literary  enjoyments.  She 
here  formed  several  new  and  interesting 
friendships,  and  was  delighted  in  making 
the  pei'sonal  acquaintance  of  her  New 
England  frieAds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton. 
It  was  sometime  about  this  period  that 
she  became  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  gifted  and  noble-minded  Miss  Jews- 
bury.  A  warm  and  sincere  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them;  and  Miss 
Jewsbury  s  enthusiasm  and  admiration 
for  the  character  of  her  friend,  were  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  her  eloquent  deli- 
neation of  Egeria,  in  the  "  Three  His- 
tories," which  is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  whole,  but  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  the  following  passage : — 

"Egeria  was  totally  different  from 
any  q{  the  women  I  had  ever  seen,  either 
in  ItSsdy  or  in  England.  She  did  not 
dazzle,  she  subdued  mo.  Other  women 
might  be  more  commanding,  more  ver- 
satile, more  acute ;  but  I  never  saw  one 

80  exquisitely  feminine 

Her  strength  and  her  weakness  alike 


lay  in  her  affections ;  these  would  some- 
times make  her  weep  at  a  word,  at  others 
imbue  her  with  courage;  so  that  she 
was  alternately  a  *  falcon-hearted  dove, 
and  *  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.'  Her 
voice  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody,  and  her 
spirits  reminded  me  of  an  old  poet's  de- 
scription of  the  orange  tree  with  its 
Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green ; 
or  of  those  Spanish  gardens,  where  the 
pomegranate  grows  beside  the  cypress. 
Her  gladness  was  like  a  burst  of  sun- 
light; and  if,  in  her  depression,  she 
resembled  night,  it  was  night  bearing 
her  stai*s.  I  might  describe  and  describe 
for  ever,  but  I  should  never  succeed  in 
portraying  Egeria.  She  was  a  Muse,  a 
Grace,"  a  variable  child,  a  dependant 
woman,  the  Italy  of  human  beings." 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  for  Mrs. 
Hemans  to  take  a  farewell  of  her  Welsh 
home,  and  remove  to  the  residence  she 
had  engaged  at  Wavertree.  It  was  a 
severe  trial,  leaving  the  "  old  familiar 
place,"  and  still  more  so,  as  she  was 
obliged  also  to  part  vdik  her  two  eldest 
sons,  who  were  sent  to  their  father  at 
Rome.  She  writes:  "I  am  suffering' 
deeply,  more  than  I  could  have  dreamt 
or  imagined,  fr-om  this  farewell  sadness ! 
My  heart   seems  as   if  a  nightmare 

weighed  it  down You 

know  it  is  impossible  I  should  be  better 
till  all  these  billows  have  passed  over 
me.  The  improvisatore  talent  has 
scarcely  deserted  me  yet,  but  it  is  gush- 
ing lip  from  a  foimtain  of  tears.  Oh ! 
that  I  could  but  lift  up  my  head  where 
alone  the  calm  sunshine  is !" 

Many  new  friends  clustered  around 
the  poetess  on  her  removal  to  Waver- 
tree. She  was,  indeed,  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  overtm'es  of  strangers 
desirous  of  making  her  acquaintance. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  written  shortly 
after  her  change  of  residence,  she  says : 
"  My  health  and  spirits  are  decidedly 
improving ;  and  I  am  reconciling  myself 
to  many  things  in  my  changed  situa- 
tion, which  at  first  pressed  upon  my 
heart  with  all  the  weight  of  a  Switzer's 
home-sickness.  Among  these  is  the 
want  of  hills.  Oh !  this  waveless  hori- 
zon, how  it  wearies  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  sweeping  outline  of  mountain 
scenery !  I  woidd  wish  that  there  were, 
at  least,  woodlands,  like  those  so  delight- 
frillypictured  in  your  husband's  *  Chapter 
on  Woods,'  to  supply  their  pl«u5e ;  but  it 
is  a  dull,  uninventive  Nature  all  around 
here,  though  there  mmt  be  somewhere 
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little  fairy  nooks,  which  I  hope  hy  de- 
gi-ees  to  discover." 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mrs.  Hemans 
was  induced  to  visit  Scotland,  after 
having  received  many  invitations  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  of  Chiefswood, 
near  Abhotsford.  She  writes  to  a  friend 
at  St.  Asaph's : — "  Now  I  am  going  to 
excite  a  sensation,  I  am  actually  about 
to  visit  Scotland — going  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's,, at  Chiefswood.  Charles  has  been 
longing  to  communicate  the  important 
intelligence,  as  he  and  Henry  are  to 
accompany  me;  but  I  could  not  possibly 
afford  that  pleasure  to  any  one  out  my- 
self. And  you  are  as  much  surprised 
as  if  I  had  written  you  word  that  I  was 
going  to  the  North  Pole."  Shortly  after 
her  arrival  at  Chiefswood,  she  writes 
again  :^-"  You  will  be  pleased  to  think 
of  me  as  I  now  am,  in  constant,  almost 
daily  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  Scottj 
who  has  greeted  me  to  this  mountain- 
land  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  with 
whom  I  talk  freely  and  happily,  as  to 
an  old  familiar  mend.  I  nave  taken 
several  long  walks  with  him  over  moor 
and  brae,  and  it  is  indeed  delightful  to 
see  him  thus  and  to  hear  him  pour  forth, 
from  the  fulness  of  his  rich  mind  and 
peopled  memory,  song  and  legend,  and 
tale  of  old,  until  I  could  almost  fancy  I 
heard  the  gatheiing-cry  of  some  chief- 
tain of  the  hills,  so  completely  does  his 
spirit  carry  me  back  to  the  days  of  the 
slogan  and  the  fire-cross." 

On  another  occasion,  after  having 
walked  with  Sir  Walter  to  see  the 
Yarrow; — **  This  day  has  been,  I  was 

foing  to  say,  one  of  the  happiest,  but 
am  too  isolated  a  being  to  use  that 
vrord — at  least  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  cheerfully  exciting  of  my  life. 
I  shall  think  again  and  again  oi  that 
walk  under  the  old  solemn  trees  that 
hajig  over  the  moimtain-stream  of  Yar- 
row, with  Sir  Walter  Scott  beside  me ; 
his  voice  frequently  breaking  out,  as  if 
half  unconsciously,  into  some  verse  of 
the  antique  ballads,  which  he  repeats 
with  a  deep  and  homely  pathos.  .  .  . 
Before  we  retired  for  the  night  he  took 
me  into  the  hall  and  showed  me  the 
spot  where  the  imagined  form  of  Byron 
had  stood  before  him.  This  hall,  with 
its  rich  gloom  shed  by  its  deeply  co- 
loured windows,  and  with  its  antique 
suits  of  armour  and  inscriptions,  all 
breathing  of  '  the  olden  time,'  is  truly 
a  fitting  scene  for  the  appearance  of  so 
ptately  a  shadow.    The  next  jnoming  I 


left  Abhotsford,  and  who  can  leave  a 
spot  so  brightened  and  animated  by  the 
life,  the  happy  life  of  genius,  without 
regret  ?  I  shall  not  forget  the  kindness 
of  Sfr  Walter's  farewell— so  frank  and 
simple,  and  heartrfelt,  as  he  iiaid  to  me, 
*  There  are  some  whom  we  meet,  and 
should  like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kitU 
and  kin ;  and  you  are  one  of  those.'  It 
is  delightful  to  take  away  with  me  so 
unmingled  an  impression  of  what  I  may 
now  call  almost  affectionate  admira- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  delighted  with 
Edinbuigh,  where  she  formed  seveitd 
agieeable  acquabatances ;  among  whom 
were  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  Jeffrey  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Be  view."  At  Holyrood 
House,  she  was  vividly  impressed 
by  the  picture  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Rizzio,  and  she  embodied  her  thoughts 
in  the  "  Lines  to  a  Remembered  Pic- 
ture." 

They  haunt  me  still— those  calm ,  pure ,  holy  eyes ! 

Their  piercing  sweetness  wanders  througli  my 
dreams ; 
The  soul  of  music  that  within  them  lies, 

Gomes  o'er  my  soul  in  soft  and  sudden  gleams 
Life— spiritrlife— immortal  and  divine — 
Is  there;  and  yet  how  dark  a  death  was  thine  ? 

Could  it— oh !  could  it  he— meek  child  of  song  7 

The  might  of  sentleness  on  that  fair  brow- 
Was  the  celestial  gift  to  shield  from  wrong  ? 

Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  the  hlow  ? 
Ask  if  a  flower  upon  the  billows  cast 
Might  brave  their  strife— a  flute-note  hush  the 
blast! 

Among  the  numerous  friends  of  Mrs, 
Hemans,  in  Edinburgh,  none  were  more 
highly  valued  than  Sir  David  Wedder- 
bm-n,  and  his  kind  lady.  At  their  house 
our  poetess  ever  received  a  warm  and 
hearty  welcome.  After  a  short  sojourn 
with  Sir  Robert  Liston,  at  his  pleasant 
residence  at  Milbuin  Tower,  Mrs.  He- 
mans returned  to  her  own  house  at 
Wavertree,  where  she  was  soon  after 
visited  by  Miss  Jewsbury.  The  princi- 
pal lyrics  in  the  "  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions," were  written  during  this  winter. 
Of  one  of  them,  "  The  Spirit's  Return," 
ever  a  gi'eat  favourite  with  us,  she 
writes  to  a  Mend:  "Your  opinion  of 
the  *  Spirit's  Return,'  has  given  me  par- 
ticular pleasure,  because  I  prefer  that 
poem  to  anything  else  I  have  written; 
but  if  there  be,  as  my  Mends  say,  a 
greater  power  in  it  than  I  had  before 
evinced,  I  paid  deaiiy  for  the  discovery, 
and  it  made  me  almost  tremble  as  1 
sounded  the  deep  places  of  my  soul." 
Mr.  Chorley  gives  an  interesting  account 
relative  to  the  j roduction  of  this  poem, 
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"It  was  suggested,"  he  says,  "by  a  fire- 
side conTersation.  It  haa  long  been  a 
fisiToiirite  amusement  to  wind  up  our 
evenings  by  telling  ghost-stories.  One 
night,  however,  the  store  of  thrilling 
narratives  was  exhausted,  and  we  began 
to  talk  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
presence  and  the  speech  of  a  visitant 
from  another  world  (if  indeed  a  spirit 
could  return),  would  be  most  likely  to 
impress  the  person  so  visited.  After 
having  exhausted  all  the  common  vari- 
eties of  fear  and  terror  in  our  specula- 
tions, Mrs.  Hemans  said,  she  thought 
'the  predominant  sensation  at  the  time 
must  partake  of  awe  and  rapture,  and 
resemble  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  a  revelation,  and  at  the  same 
moment  know  themselves  to  befavoui*ed 
above  all  men,  and  humbled  before  a 
being  no  longer  sharing  their  own  cares 
or  passions;  but  that  the  pei-son  so 
visited  must  thenceforward  and  for  ever 
be  separated  from  the  world  and  its 
concerns;  for  the  soul  which  had  once 
enjoyed  such  a  sti*ange  and  spiritual 
communion,  which  had  been  permitted 
to  look,  though  but  for  a  moment,  be- 
yond the  mysterious  gates  of  death, 
must  be  raised  by  its  experience  too 
liigh  for  common  grief  again  to  perplex, 
or  common  joy  to  enliven.'  She  spoke 
long  and  eloquently  upon  this  subject ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
conversation  settled  her  wandering  fancy, 
and  gfave  rise  to  the  principal  poem  in 
her  next  volume." 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mrs.  Hemans 
visited  Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount. 
And  here  we  must  again  quote  from  her 
picturesque  letters : — *'  My  nervous  fear 
at  the  idea  of  presenting  myself  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth  grew  upon  me  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  inore  than  seven  o'clock  be- 
fore I  took  courage  to  leave  the  inn  at 
Ambleside.  I  had  indeed  little  cause 
for  such  trepidation.  I  was  driven  to 
a.  lovely  cottage  like  building,  idmost 
hidden  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy ; 
and  a  most  benignant-looking  old  man 
greeted  me  in  the  porch.  This  was  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself;  and  when  I  tell 
you  that^  having  i*ather  a  larce  party  of 
visitors  in  the  house,  he  led  me  to  a 
room  apart  from  them,  and  brought  in 
his  family  by  degrees,  I  am  sure  this 
little  tttdt  will  give  vou  an  idea  of  con- 
siderate kindness  which  you  will  both 
like  and  appreciate." 

Again: — "I  seem  to  be  writing  to 
yoq  idmo9t  from  th^  spirit-land;  $31 


here  is  so  brightly  still,  so  remote  from 
every-day  cai-es  and  tumults,  that  some- 
times I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  I 
am  not  dreaming.  It  scarcely  seems  to 
be  *  the  light  of  common  day,'  that  is 
clothing  the  woody  mountains  before 
me ;  there  is  something  almost  visionary 
in  its  soft  gleams  and^  evei^changiug 
shadows.  I  am  charmed  with  Mr.Woi-ds- 
worth,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  quite 
a  soothing  influence  over  my  spirits. 
Oh !  what  reUef,  what  blessing  there  is 
in  the  feeling  of  admiration  when  it 
can  be  freely  poured  foith  !  There  is  a 
daily  beauty  in  his  life  which  is  in  such 
lovely  haiiuony  with  his  poetry,  that  I 
am  thankfid  to  have  witnessed,  and  felt 
it.  He  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  his  so- 
ciety, reads  to  me,  walks  with  me,  leads 
my  pony  when  I  ride  ;  and  I  begin  to 
talk  witli  him  as  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
friend." 

After  spending  above  a  fortnight  with 
the  venei*able  poet  of  Eydal  Mount,  Mi*s. 
Hemans  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  a 
pretty  little  cottage  on  the  lake  called 
the  **  Dove's  Nest."  She  writes  of  it : — 
*'  I  Am  so  delighted  with  the  spot  that 
I  scarcely  know  when  I  shall  leave  it. 
The  situation  is  one  of  the  deepest  retire- 
ment; but  the  bright  lake  before  me, 
with  all  its  fairy  baiks  and  sails,  glanc- 
ing like  *  things  of  Ufe '  over  the  blue 
waters,  prevents  the  solitude  from  being 
overshadowed  by  anything  like  sad- 
ness." 

But  even  in  this  romantic  seclusion 
Mi-s.  Hemans  was  not  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  *'  lion-hunters,"  and  she 
complained  bitterly  of  the  vexations  to 
which  such  visitors  subjected  her.  Ou 
quitting  the  "  Dove's  Nest,"  late  in  the 
summer,  she  made  another  tour  into 
Scotland.  During  her  sojoiu-n  at  Mil- 
bank  Tower,  she  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  J.  C.  Graves,  Esq.,  and  his  family, 
of  Dublin;  and  by  tbem  she  was  induced 
that  autumn  to  eflect  a  long-projected 
visit  to  Wales,  by  way  of  Dublin  and 
Holyhead.  Not  having  found  the  neigh- 
boiwhood  of  Wavertr^e  to  agree  with 
her  health,  she  detei  mined  upon  taking 
up  her  permanent  residence  at  Dublin 
the  ensuing  spring,  particular  j  as  her 
brother  was  residing  in  Ireland.    She 

Eaid  a  last  farewell-visit  to  her  former 
ome  at  Bronwylfa,  on  her  return  from 
Ireland.  During  Mrs.  Hemans'  re- 
sidence near  Liverpool,  she  enjoyed 
much  of  the  society  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
author  of  Uie  **  Lives  of  Lorenxo  the 
M  2 
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Magnificent,  and  Leo  X."  The  last 
winter  she  was  in  Wavertree,  she  took 
lessons  in  music,  and  derived  much 
pleasure  from  a  newly-discovered  faculty 
of  musical  composition.  At  this  time 
her  health  began  decidedly  to  fail,  and 
her  physician  enjoined  upon  her  "  great 
care  and  perfect  quiet,"  to  prevent  her 
disease  (an  affection  of  the  heart)  from 
assuming  a  dangerous  character. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mrs.  Hemans 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  shortly  after 
paid  a  visit  to  her  brother.  Major 
Browne,  at  Kilkenny.  She  writes: — 
"  The  state  of  the  coimtry  here,  though 
Kilkenny  is  considered  tranquil,  is  cer- 
tainly, to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ominous. 
We  paid  a  visit,  yesterday  evening,  at 
a  clergyman's  house  about  five  miles 
hence,  and  found  a  guard  of  eight  armed 
policemen  stationed  at  the  gate;  the 
window  ledges  were  all  provided  with 
great  stones,  for  the  convenience  of  hurl- 
ing down  upon  assailants,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  had  not  for  a  fortnight  taken 
a  walk  without  loaded  pistols.  You  may 
well  imagine  how  the  ooys,  who  are  aU 
here  for  the  holidays,  were  enchanted 
with  this  agreeable  state  of  things ;  in- 
deed, I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
disappointed  that  we  reached  home  with- 
out having  sustained  an  attack  from 
the  White-feet." 

Mrs.  Hemans  did  not  go  into  society 
much  at  Dublin.  She  formed,  however, 
several  very  interesting  friendships. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Arch- 
bishop Whateley,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Blanco  White.  It  was  here 
that  she  heard  Paganini  for  the  first 
time.  She  alludes  to  his  magical  per- 
formances in  the  following  letter : — "  To 
begin  with  the  appearance  of  the  foreign 
wonder.  It  is  very  different  from  what 
the  undiscriminating  newspaper  ac- 
counts would  lead  you  to  suppose.  He 
is  certainly  singular  looking,  pale,  slight, 
and  with  long,  neglected  hair;  but  I 
saw  nothing  whatever  of  that  wildfire ^ 
that  almost  ferocious  inspiration  of  mien 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  Indeed 
I  thought  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance rather  that  of  good-nature — a  mild 
enjouement  than  of  anything  else;  and  his 
bearing  altogether  simple  and  natural." 

She  writes  again :  " related  to 

me  a  most  interesting  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Paganini,  in  a  private 
circle.  The  latter  was  describing  to 
him  the  sufferings — (do  you  remember 
a  line  of  Byron's? 


"  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes  ") 
— by  which hepays  for  his  consummate 
excellence.  He  scarcely  knows  what 
sleep  is ;  and  his  nerves  are  wrought, 
to  such  almost  preternatural  acuteness, 
that  harsh,  even  common  sounds,  are 
often  torture  to  him ;  he  is  unable  some- 
times to  bear  a  whisper  in  his  room. 
His  passion  for  music  he  described  as 
an  all-absorbmg,  a  consuming  one ;  in 
fact,  he  looks  as  if  no  other  life  than  that 
ethereal  one  of  melody,  were  circulating 
in  his  veins.  But,  he  added,  with  a 
glow  of  triumph  kindling  through  deep 
sadness :  *  Mais,  c'est  im  don  du  ciel/  I 
heard  all  this,  which  was  no  more  than 
I  had  imagined,  with  a  still  deepening 
conviction,  that  it  is  the  gifted  before 
all  others — those  whom  the  multitude 
believe  to  be  rejoicing  in  their  own 
fame,  strong  in  their  own  resources — 
who  have  most  need  of  true  hearts  to 
rest  upon,  and  of  hope  in  God  to  sup- 
port" 

After  some  reference  to  the  increas- 
ingly delicate  state  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
health,  her  sister  remarks : — "  A  delight 
in  sacred  literature,  and  particularly  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  our  old  divines, 
became  from  henceforward  her  predo- 
minant taste;  and  her  earnest  and  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  well- 
spring  of  daily  increasing  comfort.  .  . 
.  .  .  She  now  sought  no  longer  to 
forget  her  trials — (*  a  wild  wish  and  a 
longing  vain !'  as  such  attempts  must 
ever  have  proved) — ^but  rather  to  con- 
template them  tlu-ough  the  only  true 
and  reconciling  medium;  and  that 
relief  from  sorrow  and  suffering  for 
which  she  had  once  been  apt  to  turn  to 
the  fictitious  world  of  imagination,  was 
now  afforded  her  by  calm  and  constant 
meditation  on  what  can  alone  be  called 
*  the  things  that  are.'  " 

A  very  pleasing  incident  occurred  at 
this  time.  A  stranger  called  upon  Mrs, 
Hemans  one  day,  while  she  was  still 
very  tmwell  and  obliged  to  decline  visits 
fi-om  all,  except  her  nearest  friends.  He 
begged,  however,  so  earnestly  to  see 
her,  that  refusal  was  impossible;  and 
then,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  feeling,  he 
expressed  his  warm  gratitude  to  her,  in 
that  through  reading  her  poem  of  "  The 
Sceptic,"  he  had  passed  from  the  dark- 
ness of  infidelity  to  the  light  of  faith  and 
trust  in  all  the  infinite  consolation  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

In  1833,  Mrs.  Hemans  designed  the 
plan  of  a  volmne  of  sacred  poetry,  after- 
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wards  published  under  the  title  of 
"Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."  She 
writes : — "  I  have  now  passed  through 
the  feverish  and  somewhat  visionary 
state  of  mind,  often  connected  with  the 

Passionate  study  of  art  in  early  life; 
eep  affections  and  deep  sorrows  seem 
to  have  solemnized  my  whole  being,  and 
I  even  teel  as  if  boimd  to  higher  and 
holier  tasks,  which,  though  I  may  occa- 
sionally lay  aside,  I  could  not  long 
wander  £:om  without  some  sense  of  de- 
reliction. I  hope  it  is  no  self-delusion, 
but  I  cannot  help  sometimes  feeling  as 
if  it  were  my  true  task  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  sacred  poetry  and  extend  its 
influence.  When  you  receive  my  volume 
of  *  Scenes  and  Hymns,'  •  you  will  see 
what  I  mean  by  enlarging  the  sphere, 
though  my  plans  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
developed." 

In  ]  884,  the  "  Hymns  for  Childhood," 
the  "  National  Lyrics,"  and  lastly,  the 
"  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  life,"  were  pub- 
lished. All  were  favoiurably  received, 
and  especially  the  latter.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  Mrs.  Hemans  observes : — "  I 
find  in  the  *  Athenaeum*  of  last  week, 
a  brief  but  satisfactory  notice  of  the 
*  Scenes  and  Hymns.*  The  volume  is 
recognised  as  my  best  work,  and  the 
course  it  opens  out,  called  *  a  noble  path/ 
My  heart  is  growing  faint.  Shall  I 
have  power  given  me  to  tread  that  way 
much  further?" 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Mrs.  Hemans  was  startled  and  deeply 
affected  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
Mend,  Mis.  Fletcher,  late  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  who  died  in  India.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  her  letters,  will  best 
describe  her  state  of  feeling  on  the  re- 
ception of  this  melancholy  news : — "  I 
was,  indeed,  deeply  and  permanently 
affected  by  the  imtimely  fate  of  one  so 
gifted  and  so  affectionately  loving  me, 
as  our  poor  lost  friend.  It  hung  the 
more  solemnly  upon  my  spirit,  as  the 
subject  of  death  and  the  mighty  futui'e 
had  80  many  times  been  that  of  our 
most  confidential  communion.  How 
much  deeper  power  seemed  to  lie  coiled 
up,  as  it  were,  in  the  recesses  of  her 
mind,  than  were  ever  manifested  to  the 
world  in  her  writings !  Strange  and  sad 
does  it  seem,  that  only  the  brolcen  music 
of  such  a  spirit  should  have  been  given 
to  the  earth,  the  full  and  finished  har- 
mony never  drawn  forth." 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  obliged  to  relin- 
q[uish   a  projected  visit   to   England 


about  this  period,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  fever.  On  her  recovery  she 
went  on  an  excursion  into  Wicklow 
county,  for  change  of  air,  but,  most  im- 
fortunately,  the  inn  to  which  she  re- 
paired was  infected  with  scarlet  fever, 
and  both  herself  and  servant  "  caught 
the  contagion."  On  her  partial  con- 
valescence she  returned  to  Dublin ;  and, 
the  same  autumn,  through  being  ex- 
posed to  the  evening  air,  she  took  a 
cold,  that  was  followed  by  distressing 
ague  attacks,  from  the  effects  of  which 
she  never  more  recovered.  In  December, 
for  the  sake  of  change  of  scene,  she 
removed  to  the  country  residence  of 
Archbishop  Whateley,  at  Bedesdale, 
which  was  kindly  placed  at  her  disposal. 
Here  she  writes : — '*  My  fever,  though 
still  returning  at  its  hom^s,  is  still  de- 
cidedly abated,  with  several  of  its  most 
exhausting  accompaniments,  and  those 
intense  throbbing  headaches  have  left 
me,  and  allowed  me  gradually  to  resume 
the  inestimable  resource  of  reading, 
though  frequent  drowsiness  obliges  me 
to  use  it  very  moderately.  But  better 
far  than  these  indications  of  recovery  is 
the  sweet  religious  peace,  which  I  ieel 
gradually  overshadowing  me  with  its 
dove-pinions,  excluding  all  that  would 
exclude  thoughts  of  God.  I  would  I 
could  convey  to  you  the  deep  feeling  of 
repose  and  thankfulness  with  which  I 
lay  one  Friday  evening  gazing  from  my 
sofa,  upon  a  sunset  sky  of  the  richest 
suffiision,  silvery  green  and  amber  kind- 
ling into  the  most  glorious  tints  of  the 
burning  rose.  I  felt  its  holy  beautjr 
sinking  through  my  inmost  being,  witn 
an  influence  drawing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  God." 

The  state  of  her  health  being  rather 
worse  than  better,  Mrs.  Hemans  left 
Redesdale  for  her  own  home  at  Dublin, 
in  March,  1835.  She  was,  henceforth, 
confined  to  her  room,  and  often  the  prey 
of  acute  suffering.  But  her  soul  was 
ever  enwreathed  with  a  sweet  serenity, 
an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  love — the 
"peace  that  passeth ail  understanding." 
Her  spuit  was  haunted  at  times  by 
di'eams  of  immortal  beauty,  as  if  borne 
by  ministering  angels  to  illumine  her 
couch  of  death.  She  would  sometimes 
say,  "  no  poetry  could  express,  no  ima- 
gination conceive  the  visions  of  blessed- 
ness that  flitted  across  her  fancy." 
Again,  she  remarked,  "I  feel  as  if 
hovering  between  heaven  and  earth." 
She  assured  one  of  her  friends  that "  the 
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tenderness  and  affectionateness  of  the 
Redeemer  s  character,  which  they  had 
often  contemplated  together,  was  now 
a  source,  not  merely  of  reliance,  but  of 
positive  happiness  to  her — the  sweetness 
of  her  couch." 

On  Sunday,  April  26th,  she  dictated 
her  last  poem  to  her  brother.  It  was 
the  "Sabbath  Sonnet."  Throughout 
her  illness,  she  enjoyed  the  watchful 
care  of  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
and  was  tenderly  and  faithfully  attended 
by  her  servant,  Anna  Creer,  a  young 
woman  of  singular  intelligence  and 
warm-heartedness.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  May  the  16th,  1835,  the 
bright  and  gentle  spirit  of  Felicia 
Hemans  passed  peacefully  away  from 
an  earthly  slumber  to  that  divine  rest 
which  "  God  giveth  His  beloved."  A 
simple  tablet  was  erected  to  her  me- 
mory, inscribed  with  some  lines  from  a 
dirge  of  her  own  composition : — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now ! 
E'en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trode. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  hrow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath, 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Having  thus  taken  an  imperfect  glance 
over  the  life-history  of  this  sweet  singer, 
and  most  aimable  woman,  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  writings  on  which  rest  the 
foundation  of  her  literary  fame.  We 
will  endeavour  to  trace  the  connection 
between  her  life  and  hei*  poetry,  which 
we  believe  will  be  found  to  be  attuned 
in  perfect  harmony;  the  one  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the 
other,  the  story  of  her  eidstence,  inter- 
preting the  burden  of  her  song. 

Seldom  have  genius  and  Christianity 
been  more  beautifully  and  intimately 
allied  than  in  the  case  of  Felicia  Hemans. 
Eeligion  with  her  was  not  merely  a 
name,  but  a  thing  of  life  and  reality. 
Hence  it  is  the  sweet  and  gentle 
undertone  which  runs  through  all  her 
poetry ;  the  rich  perfume  in  which  her 
most  tender  and  refined  sentiment  is 
ever  embalmed ;  the  voice  that  mingles 
with  the  music  of  her  eveiy  outburst  of 
feeling;  the  fair  soft  light  in  fine  which 
rests  on  each  page  of  her  writings.  The 
gift  of  genius  is  oftimes  one  fatal  to  its 
possessor.  Such  persons  ai'e  not  un- 
frequently  en-atic  stars.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise,  for  their  position  is 
one  of  peculiar  trial,    We  are  all  more 


or  less  creatures  of  dependence.  We 
require  sympathy,  and  we  derive  a 
pleasure  from  being  understood  and 
appreciated.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
peculiar  trials  of  which  genius  is  sus- 
ceptible; for  by  its  very  nature  it  is 
in  most  instances  beyond  ordinary  com- 
prehension, and  consequently  it  is  un- 
recognised, and  of  course  meets  with 
but  little  sympathy.  Thus  the  "  lone- 
liness amid  a  crowd,"  becomes  doubly 
true. 

Filled  with  high  aspirations  after  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful,  the  soul  oi 
genius  is  continually  doomed  to  deep 
and  bitter  disappointment  in  this  world 
of  ours.  Living  in  a  realm  of  wonder 
and  of  strange  mystery,  the  mind  thus 
endowed  is  liable,  in  an  extraordinaiy 
degree,  to  the  assailant  questionings  of 
doubt,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy. What  marvel,  then,  if  it  some- 
times go  astray  ?  And  the  method  by 
which  such  mmds  have  been  too  often 
treated  acts  by  no  means  as  a  remedy. 
Oh,  world!  how  many  high  spirits  have 
been  crushed,  how  many  deep  true 
hearts  have  been  broken  by  thy  cold 
scorn,  by  thy  proud  indifference!  Bet- 
ter, far  better  it  were  to  meet  them  on 
their  ways  of  wandering,  with  words  of 
love  and  of  tender  entreaty,  and  thus 
gently  to  guide  thraa  into  the  "  paths  of 
peace"  and  of  blessedness,  to  enchant 
them  by  a  vision  of  beauty,  fairer  than 
their  brightest  dreams,  and  to  fill  their 
thirsting  spirits  with  all  the  joy- 
breathing  harmonies  of  the  truth  eternal. 

Many  are  the  dark  histories  unveiled 
by  the  chronicles  of  genius.  We  have 
the  sad  record  of  a  Chatterton — 

The  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  who  perished  in  his  pride. 

And  a  Byron,  like  another  Cain,  wan- 
dering over  land  and  sea,  seeking  rest, 
and  finding  none.  And  a  Keats, "  true 
prophet  of  the  beautiful,"  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  ungenerous  criticism, 
like  a  surcharged  lily,  to  his  Roman  grave. 
Here,  too,  is  the "  *  star-eyed  "  Alastor, 
with  his  fair  locks  disparted  Greek-wi^e 
over  his  pale  forehead,  shipwrecked  amid 
the  billows  of  a  cold  despair. 

Luoretius  nohler  than  hia  mood. 
Who  cast  his  pltlmmet  down  the  broad 
Peep  nniyerse,  and  said,  "  No  God!"* 

Such  stories  make  us  sad.  We  look 
upon  these  highly-gifted  souls  with  an 
admiration  mingled  with  much  trem- 
bling. JV^e  reflect  on  what  they  in^ht 
hj^ye  been^  compared,  alas !  wifb  what 
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tbey  were,  and  are.  How  great  and 
good,  how  truly  angelic,  bad  tneir  noble 
lowers  been  ngbtly  directed !  For  there 
18  something  so  bright  and  beautiftil,  so 
star-like  in  genius,  that  we  must  love  it. 
It  flashes  with  such  aregal  majesty,  that  it 
not  merely  asks  for  our  homage — it  com- 
mands it.  It  is  so  Unearthly,  too,  in  its 
character,  like  some  **  lonely  light  from 
heaven's  shore,"  and  in  very  truth,  it  is 
a  mournful  thing' when  its  fair  radiance 
is  dimmed  and  darkened  by  the  clouds 
of  this  lower  world.  In  proportion, ' 
therefore,  to  our  sorrow,  on  observing' 
genius  misguided,  and  falling  short  of 
its  lofty  mission,  is  our  joy  on  beholding ! 
it  in  alliance  with  all  that  is  fair,  ana 
"  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

In  Mrs.  Hemans  we  are  presented 
with  the  almost  ideal  of  feminine  cha- 
racter. We  should  imagine,  judging 
merely  from  the  tone  of  her  writings, 
that  in  all  the  relations  of  life  she  was 
most  graceftd  and  loveable ;  gentle  in 
manners  and  fair  in  person,  with  per- 
chance a  shade  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
Constant  in  her  friendships  and  tenderly 
affectionate.  Intellectually,  not  over 
profound,  but  still  on  all  subjects  think- 
ing calmly  and  well.  A  woman  of  deep 
feeling,  tremidously  susceptible,  thirst- 
ing for  a  love  and  a  sympathy  which  may 
never  be  foimd  on  earth.  And  such  we 
have  been  told  she  was  in  reality— 

A  perfect  womftti,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  stiU  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light 

The  highly  gifted  L.  E.  L.  has  ob- 
served in  reference  to  Mrs.  Hemans : — 
•*  What  is  poetry,  and  what  is  a  poeti- 
cal career?  The  first  is  to  have  an 
organization  of  extreme  sensibility 
which  the  second  exposes  bare-headed 
to  the  rudest  weather.  The  original  i 
impulse  is  uTesistible — all  professions  i 
are  engrossing  when  once  begun,  and 
acting  with  perpetual  stimulus,  no- 
thing takes  more  complete  possession 
of  its  follower  than  literature.  But 
never  can  success  repay  its  cost.  The 
work  appears— it  lives  in  the  light  of 
popular  applause ;  but  truly  might  the 
writer  exclaim : 

It  l«  my  yonth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free 

heart 
I  cast  away  for  thee ;  for  thee,  ill-fated  as  thoa 

tart. 

If  this  be  true  even  of  one  sex,  how 
much  more  true  of  the  other?  Ah! 
Fame  to  a  woman  is  but  a  royal  xnpum- 
ing  in  purj^le  for  happiness !" 


Such  are  the  words  of  one  who  lived 
amid  the  dazzle  of  the  world's  applause, 
and  who  felt  how  false,  and  how  vain 
the  glitter  after  the  fading  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  quenching  of  the  festal  lights. 
Not  that  we  entirely  coincide  with  her ; 
for  we  think  that  the  joy  of  genius  is  as 
deep  and  intense  as  its  sorrow.  It  is 
eviaent,  however,  that  Mrs.  Hemans 
felt  painfully  at  times  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  literary  fame.  She  sang,  men 
listened  and  admired.  Another  sweet 
singer  amid  the  green  boughs  and  the 
pleasant  hills — that  was  all.  There  was 
the  loud  acclaim,  but  other  response 
was  there  none ;  and  so  she  "  lays  her 
lonely  dreams  aside,"  or  what  is  better 
still,  she  "lifts  them  imto  heaven." 

Oh .'  ask  not.  hope  not  thou  too  much 

Of  sympatny  below : 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  foontoins  flow. 
Few,  and  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Forbidden  here  to  meet; 
Snoh  ties  woold  make  this  life  of  ottrs. 

Too  lair  for  oaght  so  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  tarns 
In  each  deep  reyerence  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  bums ! 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring 

Bom  amidst  violete  kme, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring, 

A  dream  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times— 

A  sorrowftil  delight! 
The  melody  of  distant  ehhnes. 

The  soond  of  waves  by  night ; 
The  wind  that  with  so  many  a  tone. 

Some  chord  withhi  can  thrill — 
These  may  hove  langoage  aU  thine  mm* 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Tet  scorn  thoo  not  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  vears ; 
The  kindtv,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  fedthful  to  thy  tears  I 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  past. 
Or  watched  through  sickness  by  thy  bed, 

Call  Aits  kindred  heart 

Perhaps  few  writers  who  have  written 
so  much  as  Mrs.  Hemans,  have  uni- 
formly written  so  well;  yet  it  might 
have  Deen  better  for  her  fame  had  she 
left  fewer  long  pieces.  She  does  not 
possess  that  lofty  power  of  thought,  that 
intense  concentration  of  ideas,  that 
striking  and  passionate  depth  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the 
attention  through  a  long  succession  of 
pages.  Her  genius  is  not  dramatic. 
Hence  her  more  ambitious  productions 
are  those  which  are  least  known.  Al- 
though it  contains  many  fine  passages, 
few  persons  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  "  Forest  Sanctuary,"  and  still 
fewe|:  with  h^r  "Vespers  of  Palermo/' 
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and  the  "  Siege  of  Valentia."  It  is  in 
her  charming  relation  of  striking  inci- 
dents and  in  her  shorter  lyrics  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  particularly  excels.  Her  poetry 
is  ever  elegant,  true  and  tender  in  sen- 
timent, perfect  in  harmony,  and  some- 
what mournful  in  tone.  It  is  the  aspira- 
tion after  a  higher  and  holier  sphere ; 
the  soul  weary  and  dissatisfied  with 
earth;  the  exile  sighing  for  its  home; 
and  the  heartfelt  longing  for  the  love 
and  the  truth  divine.  In  common  with 
all  high  souls  Mrs.  Hemans  often  gives 
utterance  to  feelings  similar  to  uiose 
which  prompted  Margaret  Davidson  to 
exclaim : 

Earth!  thoa  hast  nought  to  satisfV 
The  cravings  of  an  immortal  mind  I 

And  it  is  this  sentiment,  together  with 
the  deep  thirst  for  some  true  foimtain  of 
affection,  which  maybe  said  to  fonn the 
key-note  of  her  poetry.  Her  music  is  a 
soft  bird-like  melody ;  low  and  plaintive, 
sometimes  rising  into  strains  of  ge- 
nerous enthusiasm;  and  as  the  zephyr 
amid  the  forest  greenery,  it  ever  breathes 
if  not  of  gladness,  of  all  that  is  fair  and 
free.  The  "  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine "  appear  seldom  to  have  oppressed 
Mrs.  Hemans  as  with  a  woe  and  a  bur- 
den, and  a  strange  joy,  which  must 
break  forth  in  a  wail  of  impassioned 
music  or  in  a  gush  of  wild  exiiltation. 
The  realm  of  poetic  enchantment  in 
which  she  delighted  to  wander  was  en- 
wreathed  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  beauty, 
like  one  of  Tinner's  landscapes ;  it  was 
the  home  of  all  sweet  and  tender 
remembrances;  of  high  and  noble 
hopes ;  of  warm  patriotism  and  of  un- 
dying love.  A  land  moreover  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  whispers  of  se- 
raphic song ;  those  "  lays  of  Paradise," 
o'er  which  as  they  vibrate  amid  his 
spiiit  chords,  the  poet  vainly  weeps,  in 
his  inability  to  interpret  them  more 
fully. 

The  serene  repose  of  Mrs.  Hemans* 
world  of  thought  was  seldom  disturbed 
by  the  voice  of  the  "  rushing  winds  of 
inspiration."  Her  poems,  therefore, 
seldom  bear  the  impress  of  intense  ex- 
citement, of  strong  andfervent  impulses ; 
they  are  more  the  expression  of  habitual 
states  of  mind  and  feeling;  hence  they 
have  been  charged  with  exhibiting  a 
tinge  of  monotony.  Theirs  is  not  the 
fall  of  a  mountain  ton-ent,  but  the  silvery 
murmuring  of  a  rill  amid  the  light  and 
shade,  the  hills  and  i^e  meadows.  The 
light  of  genius  with  her  was  ^ot  a  flash 


of  restless  radiance,  but  the  still,  un- 
troubled shining  of  the  star.  Gonse- 
quentiy  her  muse  is  invariably  of  a 
deliciously  soothing  character.  She  is 
unsurpassed  in  graceful  and  fehcitous 
expression,  and  in  true  and  tender  sen- 
timent, especially  where  she  has  refer- 
ence to  the  domestic  affections.  Take 
as  an  example,  the  "  First  Grief,"  or 

THE  ORATES  OF  A  HOUSEHOU). 

They  grew  in  beaaty  side  by  side, 
They  flll'd  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  adark  stream  is  laid; 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea  hath  one, 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  Southern  vines  are 
dreet, 

Above  the  noble  slain; 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann'd ; 

She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers, 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree; 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth; 

Alas !  for  Love  i  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth ! 

Few  poets  have  more  beautifully 
adapted  their  style  of  verification  to 
the  sentiment  they  wish  to  convey,  than 
Felicia  Hemans.  Her  "  Song  of  the 
Battle  of  Morgarten,"  and  that  sublime 
little  lyric,  "  The  Trumpet,"  seem  to 
ring  like  some  martial  music;  and 
solemn  and  touching  as  the  thought 
they  express,  is  the  flow  of  the  following 
stanzas  from  the  "  Hour  of  Death  :"— 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set— but  all 
Thou  hast  aU  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death! 

Day  is  for  mortal  care. 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  jovons  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  ma  voice  of 

But  all  for  thee',  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine; 

There  comes  a  day  for  giief  s  o'erwhelmiag 
power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears—but  aU  ore  thixM. 
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Yonth  and  the  openinc  rose. 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee :  but  thoa  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leares  have  their  time  to  lisll, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set— but  all 
Then  hast  oU  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I 

And,  as  strikingly  illustratiye  of  oui 
preyious  observations,  we  would  point 
to  the  **  Loading  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
What  a  picture  is  contained  in  the  first 
two  verses.  The  s^,  and  the  storm, 
and  the  wild,  dark  night ! 

The  breaking  wares  dashed  high, 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bonnd  coast. 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  tikyf 
Their  giant  branches  toss'd; 

And  the  heavy  night  hong  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er; 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark. 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqneror  comes. 

They  the  true<hearted  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drams. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

And  truly  beautiM  are  the  stanzas  fol- 
lowing. The  deep  hush,  the  whispers, 
as  it  were,  of  the  first  two  lines,  and 
then  the  shout  and  the  exultant  music : — 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in/ear; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom. 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea: 
And  the  sounding  yoice  of  the  dim  woods 
rang, 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free ! 

The  ocean  eagle  soared, 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam ; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared. 

This  was  their  welcome  home ! 

It  is  such  noble  strains  as  these,  and 
as  the  "  Treasures  of  the  Deep,"  the 
"Voice  of  Spring,"  the  "Spint's  Re- 
turn," the  "better  Land,"  and  many 
others,  which  must  ever  haunt  our  me- 
mories, like  some  beloved  melody,  and 
which  the  world  "will  not  willingly  let 
die."  There  are  some  nice  portraits  in 
the  "Records  of  Woman,"  the  work  in 
which,  according  to  the  authoress  her- 
self, "  she  had  put  her  heart  and  indi- 
vidual feeling  more  than  in  anything 
else  she  had  written."    The  noble  story 


of  "  Gertrude,  or  Fidelity  till  Death," 
is  strongly  told. 

Beautiful  and  touching  are  the  last 
lines  composed  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  the 
"  Sabbath  Sonnet,  written  a  few  days 
before  her  decease,  a  fitting  finale  to  her 
literary  labours ; — 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths  their 

way, 
Towards  spire  and  tower,  midst  shadowing  elms 

ascending 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow*d 

day. 
The  halls  fh>m  old  heroic  age*  grnr 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth ;  mad  hamlets  low 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winda 

Send  ou{  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.    I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  nathways— to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;  yet,  O  my  God!  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness ! 

Sweet  and  touching  is  the  spirit  of 
cheerful  resignation  breathing  through 
the  above.  The  idea  presented  in  me 
commencement  of  the  sonnet  is  as  fair 
and  truthful,  as  the  conclusion  is  redo- 
lent of  the  serenest  repose. 

We  experience  a  sensation  of  pinre 
and  unmixed  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  genius,  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  the  service  of  song  is 
united  to  solemn  and  entire  consecration 
of  soul  to  the  best  interests  of  time  and 
eternity.  Poetry  should  ever  have  a 
definite  purpose.  It  should  be  a  thing 
not  merely  to  gladden  our  idle  hours, 
though  that  is  well;  but,  further,  it 
should  be  devoted  to  higher  ends,  and 
to  all  great  and  holy  uses.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  us  to  dilate  upon  the  poet's 
work  and  mission.  We  would,  however, 
have  him  to  remember  that  the  power 
and  the  gift  divine  were  not  bestowed 
upon  him  to  be  wasted  merely  on  the 
things  of  earth.  It  is  through  genius 
that  the  spirit  of  inspiration  speaks ;  and 
assuredly,  the  "  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  nor  shore,"  is  not  wont  to  be  kindled 
in  vain  ;  and  woe  be  to  those  who  dis- 
regard the  warning  voice  within,  and 
who  permit  that  celestial  radiance  to 
gild  the  roses  of  earth  alone,  instead  of 
ascending  to  its  native  heaven. 

M.  J.  E. 
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The  situation  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  growing  importance.  Their  po- 
litical influence  is  gi'owing  as  rapidly  as 
their  material  prosperity  and  strength. 
They  not  only  sell  to  Eiu'ope  their  cot- 
ton and  their  tobacco,  but  have  also  begun 
to  export  their  ideas.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  coming  to  act  more  and 
more  each  day  upon  the  mind  of  Eng- 
lishmen, just  as  the  English  act  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Continent. 
If  we  reproach  them  with  their  excesses 
and  injustice,  they  retort  upon  us  by 
pointing  to  the  abuses  which  have  been 
engendered  by  our  own  more  ancient 
ci^ization.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we 
in  England  hold  public  meetings,  and 
draw  up  addresses  in  condemnation  of 
the  iniquitous  system  of  slavery,  they 
draw  up  others  protesting  against  the 
imfortunate  condition  in  which  the 
Irish  nation  has  now  been  placed  for 
ages,  and,  pointing  triumphantly  to  the 
miseries  which  for  centuiies  have  been 
accummulating  in  the  old  world,  pro- 
claim themselves  the  patrons  of  the 
peoples  of  the  future,  and  the  models 
which  must  be  followed  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

If  we  pass  from  the  influence  which 
is  exercised  by  the  Americans  over  oxur- 
selves,  as  a  brother  people,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  their  connection  with  the  states  of 
the  European  Continent,  we  shall  find 
everywhere  the  trace  of  their  towering 
ambition;  Ausbia  has  been  insulted, 
Russia  snubbed,  and  Spain  threatened  by 
them;  and  these  menaces  cannot  possibly 
be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  but  forerun- 
ners of  conflicts  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  re- 
specting the  legitimacy  and  necessity  of 
excluding  in  future  aU  the  powers  of 
Europe  from  setting  foot  in  the  New 
World,  is  now  more  in  favour  amongst 
the  Americans  than  ever.  The  speech 
lately  pronounced  before  the  senate  by 
General  Cass,  given  birth  to  by  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  occupation  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sa'.vaua  by  the  French,  bears 
abundant  witness  to  the  gi'cat  disquie- 
tude with  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  survey  the  slightest  at- 
tempt made  by  Europeans  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing on  their  Continent.    An  universal 


republican  propagandism,  not  only  car- 
ried on  by  words,  but  also,  if  need  be, 
by  the  sword,  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea  of 
the  Americans. 

General  Franklin  Piei-ce  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
piui>osely  to  give  a  greater  force  to  the 
tendencies  of  these  ideas.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  party  which  most 
violently  desires  their  triumph.  The 
question  presents  itself,  therefore, 
"What  are  the  character  and  antece- 
dents of  this  man?"  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  question  both  of  interest 
and  importance.  Is  he  a  man  more 
sensible  than  passionate,  or  more  Tehe- 
ment  than  firm  ?  Is  he  weak  or  strong- 
minded,  and  will  he  resist  or  yield  to 
the  pressure  which  will  certainly  be 
thrown  upon  him,  by  that  large  and  im- 
portant section  of  his  party  forming 
that  portion  of  the  American  public 
which  is  the  most  extreme  in  its  opin-^ 
ions,  and  the  most, violent  in  its  dis- 
position? Which  will  he  care  most 
for,  the  public  good,  or  his  own  popu- 
larity? Accorcflng  to  his  biographer, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  the  great  novelist, 
these  questions  all  admit  of  a  most  fa- 
vom*able  solution;  and,  in  truth,  mode- 
ration, good  common  sense,  a  complete 
absence  of  vanity,  together  with  firm- 
ness of  character,  and  something  veiy 
opposite  to  the  impetuoaty  with  which 
some  members  of  his  party  advocate 
their  exalted  patriotic  ideas  and  ex- 
treme political  opinions,  are  qualities 
which  we  cannot  deny  to  Iranklin 
Pierce.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  his  advent  to  power 
will  not  prove  to  have  been  that  of 
republican  excess,  and  patriotic  intem« 
perance. 

General  Pierce  was  bom  in  1804, 
at  Hillsborough,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hamj)shire,  which  was  also  the  natal 
State  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  which  has 
produced  several  other  most  eminent 
statesmen.  His  father,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
came  originally  from  Massachussets, 
and,  like  his  son,  bore  the  title  of 
General.  He  was  stiongly  attached  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  wn-like  the 
present  General  Pierce,  a  democratic  de 
condition,  as  the  French  would  word  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  industrial 
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classes.  Altogether,  Benjamin  Pierce 
was  a  remarkable  character.  He  lost 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  \jncle,  with  strict 
economy,  and  after  the  severe  fashion 
which  anciently  prevailed  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union.  Two 
generations  ago,  we  may  remark  in  pas- 
amg,  the  life  of  the  Americans  was  veiy 
difi^nt  from  what  it  is  to-day.  It  was 
a.  life  of  hardship,  labour,  and  priva- 
tions ;  simple,  reserved,  and  without 
show,  as  are  always  the  lives  of  the 
founders  of  new  states,  and  even  new 
houses,  provided  the  latter  be  of  any 
power  or  importance. 

In  1776,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bevolution,  Benjamin  Pierce  forsook 
his  plough,  enrolled  himself  in  the  army, 
assisted  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  s  Hill, 
and  was  made  commander  of  a  com- 
pany. When  the  war  was  ended,  in 
178ft,  be  bought  fifty  acres  of  uncleared 
land  at  Hillsborough,  of  which  he 
formed  one  of  the  first  settlers.  There 
he  buUt  himself  a  house,  *  cleared'  his 
ground,  married,  and  gradually  caused 
sterility  and  solitude  to  fly  from  the 
vicinity  of  his  dwelling.  Under  his 
roof  grew  up  nine  children,  the  finiit  of 
two  successive  marriages.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  his  rustic  labours,  he  did  not, 
however,  forget  his  ancient  trade  of  a 
soldier.  The  recollections  of  the  military 
period  of  his  life  were  always  present 
with  him,  and  formed  the  pride  of  his 
old  age.  He  had  the  happiness  of  being 
able  to  associate  with  a  great  hiunan 
and  patriotic  interest,  the  emotions  of 
youth,  the  birth  of  the  first  strong  sen- 
timents, and  the  first  important  episodes 
of  life— in  short  all  those  things  which 
we  look  back  upon  in  old  age  with  so 
much  gentle,  pleasant  sadness,  or  so 
much  &&P  regret,  which  are  the  eternal 
objects  of  our  pride  or  our  remorse. 
Hawthorn,  on  this  head,  relates  some 
anecdotes  which  are  truly  touching. 
We  will  speak  here  of  but  one.  One 
day,  the  old  Benjamin  Pierce  gathered 
round  his  table  all  his  old  brother-in- 
arms, who  were  then  living,  and,  in  the 
evening,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  he 
addressed  to  them  these  pathetic  words : 
"We  are  about  to  separate,  after  what 
will  probably  be  our  last  meeting  upon 
earth.  We  shall  all  soon  be  called  by 
the  rolling  of  diums,  veiled  with  crape, 
to  rejoin  our  beloved  Washington,  and 
all  the  other  noble  comrades  who  once 
fought  and  bled  by  our  sides." 


But  in  reality  the  military  period  of 
his  life  did  not  come  to  an  end  until 
his  death;  for  in  1789  he  was  made 
General  of  Brigade  in  the  militia  corps 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  this  post  he 
continued  to  fill  until  he  died,  educating 
in  arms  several  generations  of  the  young 
Americans  of  the  County  of  Hillsbo- 
rough. Under  the  presidency  of  John 
Adams  he  refused  an  important  and  lu- 
crative command  in  the  army — ^raised 
in  consequence  of  the  then  existing  fear 
of  a  war  with  the  French  Republic — 
which  Vas  ofiered  to  him,  because  his 
political  opinions  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  it.  *'  No,  gentlemen,"  he  re- 
plied, to  the  deputation  of  senators, 
which  was  sent  to  try  to  induce  him  to 
accept  it,  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  poor, 
it  is  true,  and  imder  other  circumstances 
your  proposition  might  have  been  ac- 
ceptable; but  rather  than  give  my  sup- 
port, however  humble,  to  the  design  for 
which  this  army  has  been  levied,  I  will 
retire  to  the  most  distant  mountains  of 
my  country,  find  myself  a  cabin,  and 
live  solely  upon  potatoes!"  He  thus 
refused  to  make  war  upon  a  republican 
government,  and  against  a  country  which 
had  rendered  aid  to  the  United  States  at 
their  foundation.  This  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  the  sole  one  on  which  he  re- 
fused to  serve  his  country  by  the  sword, 
and  he  brought  up  both  his  two  sons  in  the 
army  in  which  his  son-in-law.  General 
MacNeU  also  served.  The  old  patriot 
died  in  1839,  after  having  been  Go- 
vernor of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  his  own  State 
for  thirty  consecutive  yeai*s. 

This  old  Benjamin  Pierce  suggests  to 
us  a  reflection  which  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  it  is  that  in  several 
countries  the  generations  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  with  all  their  faults  and 
comparitively  deep  ignorance,  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  me  present  centmy. 
We  are  not  so  fond  of  the  men  of  the  past . 
century,  as  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
tempted  to  bo  unjust  to  others  for  their 
sake.  They  knew  that  they  owed  them- 
selves to  their  country;  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  die  for  it,  if  necessary ;  and  al- 
ways to  sacrifice  to  its  welfare  their  own 
private  fortunes  and  interests.  This 
was  most  especially  the  case  in  America, 
and  upon  the  Continent :  alas !  the  idea 
was  f  ometimes  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  induce  some  individuals  to 
believe  tiiat  it  was  also  their  duty  to 
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sacrifice  eren  their  souls  imto  their 
country,  and  that  it  was  excusable  for 
them  to  appear  before  God  charged 
with  all  manner  of  crimes,  provided, 
they  were  only  committed,  as  they  he- 
lived,  for  the  public  good.  No  genera- 
tions of  men  have  ever  been  more  at- 
tached to  the  things  of  this  world,  to 
mtmdane  pleasiures,  and  to  dreams  of 
perfect  happiness,  than  those  of  the  last 
century;  out  none  ever  forsook  them 
more  nobly  when  it  was  necessary, 
or  oLhibited  less  regret  at  parting  with 
them.  We  have  spoken  in  this  last 
sentence  more  especially  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  continental  Europe,  for  those 
of  America  of  that  period  were  of 
plain  and  simple  habits,  as  befitted 
the  first  descendants  of  the  founders 
of  a  republic.  There  is  a  story  told 
of  one  of  them — a  contemporary  of 
Bei\jamin  Pierce — which  illustrates 
the  position  we  have  asserted.  It  is  re- 
lated by  N.  P.  Willis,  who  tells  us  that 
he  once  encountered,  living  in  the  utmost 
poverty  in  a  village  of  Massachusets,  a 
centenarian  who  had  been  several  times 
ofibred  a  pension  by  the  government  in 
reward  or  his  past  services — for  he  had 
fought  in  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the 
revolution,  and  fought  bravely  too— 
which  pension  he  had  as  often  refused 
to  accept.  People  had  never  been  able 
to  moke  him  understand  that  he  had  any 
right  to  any  pension.  "  My  country, 
he  used  to  say,  **  when  I  was  younger, 
claimed  my  services  and  my  blood,  and, 
in  duty  bound,  I  responded  to  its  call. 
It  was  simply  natural  and  right  that  I 
should  do  so,  why,  therefore,  trouble 
with  such  ofifers  the  peace  of  my  last 
day?"  It  is  true  that  to-day,  as  of  old, 
we  find  great  numbers  of  American^ 
who  are  capable  of  devoting  themselves 
to  tlieir  country ;  but  how  few  are  capa- 
ble of  reftising  all  recompense  for  their 
devotion ! 

It  was  by  a  father  imbued  with  such 
principles  that  Franklin  Pierce  was 
Drought  up ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  recognise  in  several  acts  of  his 
past  life  the  traces  of  his  early  educa- 
tion. The  most  memorable  example 
which  we  are  able  to  cite  is  that  of  his 
speech  upon  the  subject  of  revolutionary 
pensions,  which,  as  Mr,  Hawthorn  says, 
**  is  a  good  exponent  of  his  chai'acter; 
full  of  the  tniest  sympathy,  but,  above 
all  things,  just,  and  not  to  be  misled, 
on  the  public  behalf,  by  those  impulses 
which  would  b^  most  apt  to  sway  the 


private  man."  He  objected  to  the  grant 
ing  of  these  revolutionary  pensions,  not 
because  he  was  ungrateful  to  the  vete- 
rans of  the  war  of  independence,  but 
upon  ground  which  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  nrom  his 
speech: — **I  am  not  insensible,  Mr. 
firesident,  of  the  advantages  with  which 
claims  of  this  character  always  come 
before  Congress.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  based  upon  services  for  which  no. 
man  entertcuns  a  higher  estimate  than 
myself— services  beyond  all  praise,  and 
above  all  price,  But,  while  warm  and 
glowing  with  the  glorious  recollections 
which  a  recurrence  to  that  period  of  our 
history  can  never  fail  to  awaken;  while 
we  cherish  with  emotions  of  pride,  re- 
verence, and  afibction,  the  memory  of 
those  brave  men  who  are  no  longer 
with  us ;  while  we  provide  with  a  liberal 
hand,  for  such  as  survive,  and  for  the 
widows  of  the  deceased ;  while  we  would 
accord  to  their  heirs,  whether  in  the 
second  or  third  generation,  every  dollar 
to  which  they  can  estabHsh  a  just  claim 
— I  trust  we  shall  not,  in  the  strong 
cun-ent  of  our  sympathies,  forget  what 
become  us  as  the  descendants  of  such 
men.  They  would  teach  us  to  legislate 
upon  our  judgment,  upon  our  sober 
sense  of  right,  and  not  upon  our  im- 
pulses or  our  sympathies.  No,  sir;  we 
may  act  in  this  way  if  we  choose,  when 
dispensing  our  own  means ;  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  do  it  when  dispensing 
the  means  of  our  constituents. 

"  If  we  were  to  legislate  upon  our 
sympathies — ^yet,  more,  I  will  admit— if 
we  were  to  yield  to  that  sense  of  just  and 
gi'ateful  remuneration  which  presses 
itself  upon  every  mcm's  heart,  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  limit  for  our  bounty. 
The  whole  exchequer  would  not  answer 
the  demand.  To  the  patriotism,  the 
courage,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  people 
of  that  day,  we  owe,  under  Providence, 
all  that  we  now  so  highly  prize,  and 
what  we  shall  ti'ansmit  to  our  children 
as  the  richest  legacy  they  can  inherit. 
The  war  of  the  revolution,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  was  not  a  war  of  armies 
merely — it  was  the  war  of  nearly  a 
whole  people,  and  such  a  people  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen,  in  a  death- 
struggle  for  liberty. 

"  The  losses,  saciifices,  and  suflferings 
of  that  period,  were  common  to  all 
classes  and  all  conditions  of  life.  Those 
who  remained  at  home  suffered  hardly 
less  than  those  who  entered  on  the 
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active  strife.  The  aged  father  and 
mother  underwent  not  less  than  the  son, 
who  would  have  been  the  comfort  and 
stay  of  their  declining  years,  now  called 
to  perform  a  yet  higher  duty — to  follow 
the  standard  of  his  bleeding  country. 
The  young  mother,  with  her  helpless 
children,  excites  not  less  deeply  our 
sympathies,  contending  with  want,  and 
(bagging  out  years  of  weary  and  toil- 
some davs  and  anxious  nights,  than  the 
husband  in  the  field,  following  the  for- 
tunes of  our  armies  without  the  common 
habiliments  to  protect  his  person,  or  the 
requisite  sustenance  to  support  his 
strength.  Sir,  I  never  think  of  that 
patient,  enduring,  self-sacrificing  army, 
which  crossed  the  Delaware,  in  1777, 
marching  barefooted  upon  frozen  ground 
to  encounter  the  foe,  and  leaving  bloody 
footprints  for  miles  behind  them — I 
never  think  of  their  sufferings  during 
that  terrible  winter  without  involun- 
tarily enquiring  where  were  then  their 
families  ?  Who  lit  up  the  cheerful  fire 
upon  the  hearths  at  home  ?  Who  spoke 
the  word  of  comfort  and  encouragement? 
Nay,  su%  who  furnished  protection  from 
the  rigoturs  of  the  winter,  and  brought 
them  the  necessary  means  of  subsist- 
ence? 

The  true  and  simple  answer  to  these 
questions  would  disclose  an  amoimt  of 
sujffering  and  anguish,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, such  as  might  not  have  been 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies, — ^not 
even  in  the  severest  trial  of  that  forti- 
tude, which  never  faltered,  and  that 
power  of  endiurance  which  seemed  to 
know  no  limit.  All  this  no  man  feels 
more  deeply  tlian  I  do.  But  they  were 
common  sacrifices  in  a  common  cause, 
ultimately  crowned  with  the  reward 
of  liberty.  They  have  an  everlasting 
claim  upon  our  gratitude,  and  are  des- 
tined, I  trust,  by  their  heroic  example, 
to  exert  an  abiding  influence  upon  oiu: 
latest  posterity." 

The  argument  may  appear  strange, 
but  it  is  uie  entertainment  of  such  sen- 
timents by  General  Pierce — sentiments 
by  which  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
tradition  of  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic—that have  caused  him  to  be  es- 
teemed worthy,  and  indeed  made  him 
worthy,  of  being  elected  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  virtues  which  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  human  race  attributes 
to  republicanism  truly  animate  this  fine 
oration,  in  which  the  two  grand  supports 


of  states  and  kingdoms,  family  and  love 
of  country,  are  brought  in  the  presence 
of  each  other,  and  in  which  private  and 
domestic  devotion  are  estimated  at  the 
same  price  as  military  and  political 
sacrifices.  Such  sentiments  as  those 
which  inspire  it  are  not  conmion  in  the 
present  day,  at  least  in  such  a  form, 
and  Franklin  Pierce  is  imdoubtedly  in- 
debted for  the  possession  of  them  to  his 
early  education. 

Old  Benjamin  Pierce — like  all  illiter- 
ate men,  who  exaggerate,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  advantages  derivable  from 
intellectual  culture — ^wished,  in  spite  of 
his  poverty,  that  his  children  should 
have  the  fullest  benefits  of  that  literary 
instruction  which  he  himself  had  never 
enjoyed.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  son 
Franklin — for  with  him  alone  is  it  that 
we  have  now  to  do — after  he  had  imder- 
gone  several  years  of  preparatory  study, 
to  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  state  of  Maine.  There  he 
was  the  fellow  pupil  of  the  famous 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  has  since 
become  his  biographer.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the  future 
president's  progress  in  his  studies  was 
slow  and  dimcult,  and  that  he  was  only- 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  companions 
by  the  force  of  extra  perseverance  and 
tenacity.  He  appears  still  as  not  to  be 
possessing  any  very  brilliant  mental 
qualities,  but  as  more  than  making  up 
for  all  he  lacks  in  this  respect,  by  the 
patient  perseverance  with  which  he  en- 
deavours to  counteract  and  make  up  for 
his  own  deficiencies.  He  has  neither 
brilliant  nor  lofty  faculties ;  everything 
that  he  has  done  he  has  accomplished 
slowly,  by  means  of  his  force  of  cha- 
racter, perseverance,  calculation,  and 
exactitude.  His  qualities  are  those  of 
an  excellent  man  of  business.  He  de- 
parted from  College  in  the  state  of  what 
the  Americans  call  "  an  excellent  sub- 
ject;" that  is  as  one  to  whom  it  was 
known  that  the  performance  of  the  most 
wearisome  duties  or  the  most  uninter- 
esting functions,  might  be  confided  with 
assurance.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
president  of  an  association  named  the 
"  Atbenian  Society,"  and  we  are  told  he 
not  only  performed  the  duties  of  his  own 
office,  and  performed  them  well,  but  he 
also  fulfilled  most  of  those  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  bargain.  After  he  left 
college,  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  us  that 
every  time  he  saw  him  he  was  struck 
with  the  remjarkable  progress  which  his 
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mind  had  made  since  the  period  of  his 
last  meeting  him;  and  this  we  can  very 
easily  account  for.  This  indefinite  pro- 
gression is  precisely  the  quality  which 
distinguishes  men  of  his  character,  who 
do  everything  with  slowness,  hut  never 
cease  doing.  They  appear,  too,  to  the 
observer,  to  rise  higher  than  men  of 
genius,  because  we  can  always  follow 
them  with  the  eye.  If  we  watch  them, 
we  see  them  marching  onward  patiently 
and  doggedly,  sometimes  forcing  them- 
selves to  run,  but  not  often,  at  last 
reaching  a  summit,  but  not  lingering  at 
it,  but  setting  themselves  to  work  to 
escalade  another  without  delay.  They 
are  always  progressing,  but  they  are 
never  lost  to  view.  It  is  not  so  with 
men  of  genius.  They  sometimes  soar 
out  of  the  sight  of  common  mortals. 
Moreover,  whenever  they  make  progress 
it  appears  but  small,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  leaped  with  their  earli- 
est effort,  to  the  highest  peak. 

We  do  not  wish  these  words  to  be  mis- 
understood. In  putting  down  FrankHn 
Pierce  as  a  mere  man  of  business,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  disparage  him.  Few 
AmericE^  statesmen,  not  even  exclud- 
i  ig  their  most  passionate  ones,  as  Henry 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
are,  or  have  been»  any  thing  more.  But 
the  qualities  of  a  man  of  business  ai'e  by 
no  means  despicable;  even  among  us 
they  are  of  the  most  useful  character,  and 
with  the  Americans  they  almost  touch  on 
genius.  American  statesmen  are  pre- 
eminently practical.  They  have  nothing 
of  that  unpassioned  temperament  which 
has  characterised  the  greatest  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  old  world.  They  are  sage 
and  calculating — very  cold,  even  under 
a  seeming  heat  of  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Their  eloquence  is  often  only 
exterior,  and  their  enthusiasm  and  exal- 
tation are  not  of  the  heai't  but  of  the 
head.  No  American,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  to  the  present  hoiu*, 
has  ever  possessed  any  of  those  bril- 
liant and  poetic  qualities,  or  any  of  that 
real  passion  which  distinguished  a  Fox, 
a  Sheridan,  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Mira- 
beau.  But  is  this  fortunate  or  other- 
wise for  the  Union  ?  Those  who  know 
the  dangers  of  politcal  life,  will  be  best 
able  to  answer. 

Besides  the  distinguishing  qualities, 
of  an  American  statesman,  ueneral 
Pierce  possesses  others  which  are  per- 
haps more  valuable.  He  is  religious  and 
towrant,  and  capable  of  tasting— nay, 


it  may  be  said  iudeed  created  for— the 
joYS  of  the  fireside  and  of  domestic 
life;  that  he  is  of  a  good  and  affeetionate 
nature  is  evidenced  by  an  anecdote 
which  is  related  of  him  hy  Hawthome, 
who  tells  us  that  one  day  during  bis 
return  from  the  campaign  of  Mexico, 
he  ti'avelled  a  distance  of  some  miles 
out  of  his  road,  in  order  to  shake  hands 
with  a  poor  ploughman  who  had  been  an 
old  friend  ol  his  father's.  There  are  num- 
berless stories  of  a  like  natime  told  of 
him,  and  the  deeds  wliich  they  record 
could  not  have  been  with  any  view  to 
the  attainment  of  popularity  is  proved- 
by  the  general  tenour  of  his  history  and 
character. 

HavLQg  left  college,  and  being  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  making 
choice  of  a  profession,  in  spite  of  many 
vague  inclinations  towards  a  military  life 
he  decided  to  embrace  that  of  the  law, 
and  in  1827,  after  several  years  of  study, 
he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  Hillsborough.  His  debut  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  but  the  remaxk  which  he 
made  upon  the  occasion,  is  one  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  and  one  which  gives 
us  the  key  to  his  whole  character.  One 
of  his  friends  expressed  to  him  senti- 
ments of  condolence  and'  encourage- 
ment, thinking,  without  doubt,  that  this 
first  unsuccess  wDuld  tend  to  abate  his 
courage  and  self-confidence.  *'  I  have 
no  need  of  your  encouragement,"  was 
the  reply,  of  the  future  President;  "I 
have  failed  this  time,  but  I  will,  succeed 
in  the  end.  I  will  make  the  attempt 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
and  if  I  fail  then,  I  will  make  it  for  the 
thousandth."  Such  is  the  man.  He 
knows  how  to  wait,  and  has  confidence 
\n  time.  Such  knowledge  and  confi- 
dence are  always  excellent  virtues,  more 
especially  in  a  statesman;  but  in  the 
case  of  Franklin  Pierce,  the  chief  of 
the  democrates,  and  head  of  a  party 
which  is  naturally  most  unquiet  and 
impatient,  this  want  of  feverish  im- 
patience and  inquietude  is  an  invalu- 
able possession  and  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  It  was  long  be- 
fore he  was  successful  at  the  bar.  fiat 
he  succeeded  at  last,  and  when  the  po* 
pular  vote  called  liiin  to  fill  the  jfost  of 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  Union,  it 
found  him  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
lawyers  of  New  Hampshire.  During 
his  life  as  a  simple  lawyer  the  confidence 
of  his  compatnots  often  drew  him  into 
the  politioal  arena;  and  at  the  tim«  of 
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the  candidature  for  the  presidency  of 
General  Jackson,  he  supported  his 
cause  with  ardour,  and  was  himself 
elected  memher  of  tXie  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  which  he  was  also 
for  two  years  the  president.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  governorship,  the  con- 
fidence which  was  placed  in  him  lising 
daily  higher,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  that  state  in  Congress. 
Some  of  his  opinions  and  votes  res- 
pecting questions  long  since  solved, 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
from  whose  "  Life  of  rierce,"  we  learn, 
tliat  he  supported  the  vote  of  General 
Jackson  relating  to  the  celebrated 
"  Mayorville  Road  Bill."  During  the 
presidency  of  Quincy  Adams,  the  Whigs 
had  attempted  to  estabhsh  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  gieat  works  of  public 
utility  ought  to  be  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  tieasury.  It  was 
against  tliis  system  of  centralization 
that  General  Jackson  protested,  and 
Franklin  Herce,  in  the  Chamber  of  Ee- 
presentatives,  was  his  constant  defender. 
With  regard  to  public  works  and  com- 
mei'ce,  General  Pierce  has,  in  general, 
had  Uttle  confidence  in  governmental 
interference.  He  doubts  the  newer  of 
legislation  in  this  respect,  ana  the  efil- 
cacy  of  any  governmental  measiues, 
even  in  instances  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  good  laws  and  regulations  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service.  Here  we  have 
the  secret  of  the  power  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  possesses  in  America.  It 
cares  less  than  the  Whigs  for  mere  poli- 
«  tical  abstractions  and  legal  formulas, 
and  has  more  confidence  than  they  have 
in  the  free  movements  and  spontaneous 
instincts  of  mankind.  The  Democratic 
system,  however,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
produces  as  many  ill  efiects  as  does  the 
opposite  one,  as  Mr.  Pierce  has  had  op- 
portunities of  learning  fix)m  experience. 
Thus  he  opposed,  in  Congress,  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  a  military  academy ;  but 
^terwards,  seeing  the  services  which 
this  academy  rendered  in  the  course  of 
the  Mexican  war,  he  publicly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  saw  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  the  coiurse  which  he  had  pursued  in 
this  respect  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
declared  his  belief  uiat  he  had  been 
hiUierto  mistaken  with  regard  to  another 
far  more  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  great  question  of 
livery.  He  began  to  see,  he  said,  that 
the  Union  must  not  be  put  in  peiil  by  a 
question  of  philanthropy ;  and  from  this 


opinion  he  has  never  since  varied.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  too,  Hawthorne  himself 
has  praise  for  him  there,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ex-membership  of  the  Association 
of  Brook  Farm. 

In  1837,  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  befoi-e  which 
assembly  he  delivered  his  famous  speech 
respecting  revolutionaiy  pensions.  In 
1840,  fortune  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
the  democratic  party.  Power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  after  the 
presidency  of  Van  Buren ;  and  theii'  only 
idea  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  undo 
everything  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Democrats  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  Whigs  did  that  which  they 
repeated,  very  irapoliticaUy,  in  1848; 
namely,  they  deprived  of  then-  offices  all 
the  functionaiies  who  had  been  named 
by  the  two  last  Presidents.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  Senate,  and 
Franklin  Peirce  was  inspired  to  make  a 
noble  speech  upon  it,  in  which  he  pro- 
tested against  tlie  deprivations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  public 
good  and  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
This  hateful  practice,  which,  imder  the 
pretence  of  being  only  made  use  for 
the  fiurtherance  of  the  public  prosperity, 
is,  in  reality,  merely  a  weapon  m  the 
hands  of  a  triumphant  party,  and  tlie 
instrument  of  pohtical  vengeance  and 
reprisals,  was  attacked  by  him  with  very 
extraordinary  force  and  vigom'.  In  the 
coinrse  of  his  speech  he  resumed  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  world,  and  showed  by  the 
example  of  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth, 
that  the  doctrine  he  condemned,  the  doc- 
trine by  which  tlie  Whigs  justified  their 
actions,  had  never  resulted  in  anything 
but  oppression  and  violence,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  doctrine  of  hypocrisy  and 
deception.  To  pi*ove  this,  he  adduced 
such  examples  as  those  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  afibrded  by  the  Romish  In- 
quisition, the  massacre  of  the  Indians 
by  the  English,  the  silent  executions  of 
the  Venetians,  the  beheading  of  Straf- 
ford, the  reign  of  terror  in  Rrance,  etc. 
His  speech,tliough  remarkably  powerful, 
was  not  entirely  hors  de  jMropo8.  The 
"  doctrine"  it  protested  against  has  pro- 
duced in  all  countries  incalculable  evils; 
but  what  have  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Inquisition,  or  during  the  French 
Reign  of  TeiTor,  in  common  with  the 
expulsion  from  office  of  a  few  American 
functionaries?  The  fault  which  Franklin 
Pierce  committed  in  this  speech,  is  one 
which  few  Americans  are  free  from. 
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This  speech  constituted  almost  the 
last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  first  period 
of  the  political  life  of  Franklin  Herce, 
for  soon  after  its  delivery,  in  1842,  he 
resigned  his  post  of  senator,  and  retired 
into  private  life.  His  object  in  so  doing 
was  evident.  His  life  as  a  politician 
had  made  him  poor,  and  he  was  now  a 
married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family. 
He  took  this  step,  therefore,  in  order  to 
create  for  it  resources  for  the  future. 
He  renewed  his  attempts  to  gain  suc- 
cess at  tlie  bar,  resolutely  determined  to 
overcome  all  diiBculties,  and  he  did 
overcome  them.  Then  commenced  his 
successful  career  as  an  advocate.  As 
such  he  possessed  the  quality  most  essen- 
tial to  success,  namely,  sound  common 
sense.  He  had  also,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  sentiment  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
art  of  skilfiilly  interrogating  witnesses. 
He  carried  into  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions as  a  barrister  a  strict  sense  of 
equity ;  and  he  showed  himself  always 
ready,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  pecu- 
niary interest,  to  take  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  and  spoDated.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  eveiy  one  regarded  him 
with  the  highest  possible  respect.  **  The 
feelings  of  respect  and  affection  which  the 
citizens  here  entertain  toward  General 
Pierce,"  wrote  once  one  of  his  colleagues, 
to  a  mutual  friend, "  are  exactly  such 
as  the  poor  Scotchman  must  have  been 
inspired  with  towards  Henry  Erskine 
when  he  said,  *  Not  a  poor  man  in  all 
Scotland  will  want  a  friend,  or  have  need 
to  fear  an  enemy,  so  long  as  Henry 
Erskine  shall  remain  alive.' " 

Franklin  Pierce  cannot  be  reproached 
with  ambition,  for  he  has  several  times 
refused  the  most  important  and  lucrative 
posts.  A  democratic  convention  once 
nominated  him  for  the  governorship  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  he  decidedly  re- 
fused to  let  the  matter  proceed.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Polk  offered  Mm  a  post  in 
his  cabinet,  namely,  that  of  attorney- 
general,  but  he  declined  the  offer  in  a 
note  in  which  he  said,  **  when  I  resigned 
my  seat  in  the  senate,  in  1842,  it  was 
with  the  determination  not  again  to  se- 
parate myself  for  any  lengthened  period 
from  my  family,  unless  my  country 
should  need  my  military  services."  His 
countiy  did  need  them  almost  immedi- 
ately after,  for  this  was  just  before  the 
period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

When  that  war  broke  out  Franklin 
Pierce  enrolled  himself  as  a  simple  vo- 


lunteer, but  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  set  out  for  the  seat  of  the 
war,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  which 
consisted  of  regiments  from  all  parts  of 
the  union.  Nothing  could  bear  less 
resemblance  to  a  body  of  regular  troops 
than  this  brigade,  all  the  soldiers  who 
constituted  it  being,  like  their  com- 
mander, simple  citizens,  merchants, 
lawvers,  agricuturists,  and  men  of  all 
professions. 

He  embarked  with  his  detachment 
in  May,  1846,  at  Newport,  in  the  ship 
Kepler,  and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  about 
a  month  after  setting  sail,  without 
knowing  to  anything  like  a  certainty  in 
what  part  of  the  country  the  main  body 
of  the  United  States  army  was  situated, 
or  in  which  direction  he  must  proceed 
to  join  it.  We  have  the  joiunal  which  he 
kept  dining  his  march  from  Vera  C^z  to 
Peubla,  where  was  stintioned  the  army  of 
General  Scott.  This  march,  through 
a  burning  desert,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  little  villages  scattered  over  it,  bears 
a  singular  resemblance  to  some  of  Wel- 
lington's marches  in  India,  and  to  the 
marches  of  some  of  the  French  troops 
in  Africa.  At  each  instant  General 
Pierce  was  placed  upon  the  qtn-vive. 
He  would  hear  a  pistol  shot,  and,  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  a  mountain,  find  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  placed  to  oppose 
his  passage.  His  progress  was  rendered 
wearisome  and  difficult  by  all  manner 
of  little  obstacles,  and  was  in  reality  a 
kind  of  rolling  battle;  it  being  very  sel- 
dom that  a  couple  of  miles  were  gone 
over,  without  a  body  of  the  enemy 
having  to  be  encountered  and  put  to 
flight.  The  guerilla  harassed  the  men 
imder  his  command^  unceasingly,  small 
bodies  of  them  appearing  always  when 
the  least  expected,  taking  aim  at  what- 
ever officers  where  within  their  reach, 
and  when  they  could  shoot  none  of 
them,  resting  content  with  a  few 
privates,  seeming  as  many  prisonere 
and  as  much  booty  as  they  could, 
and  then  gaUopping  away  with  the  ut- 
most possible  neetness.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
climate,  the  excessive  heats  or  torrential 
rains  which  often  interrupted  the  march, 
and  the  maladies  of  the  coimtry  which 
put  hors  de  service  a  large  number  of 
both  officers  and  privates,  and  we  shall 
have  some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  transport  of  General 
Pierce  and  his  soldiers  from  Vere  Cruz 
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to  Peubla.  More  interesting  to  us  than 
all  the  accidents  which  are  recorded 
in  the  General's  journal  put  together, 
are  the  evidences  which  are  always 
peeping  out  of  the  superiority  of  the^ 
race  of  the  Anglo-Americans  over  that 
of  the  Spanish- Americans.  This  su- 
periority reveals  itself  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  in  numberless  instances;  in 
bon  motSf  in  acts  of  energy,  and  in  reso- 
lutions made  and  executed  without  fear 
or  hesitation.  Thus  the  Mexicans  had 
destroyed  a  magnificent  bridge,  the 
work  of  their  more  energetic  ancestors, 
and  the  army  of  General  Pierce  is  com- 
pelled to  stop.  "These  people  have 
destroyed,"  an  officer  remarks,  "that 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  recon- 
struct" However,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
brigade  to  pass.  A  Captain  fiodfish 
demands  five  hundred  men,  and  pro- 
mises to  construct  within  four  houi's  a 
bridge  over  the  river  which  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  passage  alike  of  men, 
stores,  guns,  and  the  heavy  baggage  of 
the  detachment.  The  promise  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  troops  pass  over,  railing 
at  the  Mexicans,  who  thought  they  had 
placed  an  invincible  barrier  in  their 
way.  "  Bodfish's  road,"  writes  their 
general  in  his  journal,  "  unless  the 
Mexican  nation  shall  be  unexpectedly 
regenerated,  will  be  the  road,  at  this 
place,  for  Mexican  diligences  for  half  a 
century." 

At  last,  after  more  than  a  month's 
march,  General  Pierce  came  up  with  the 
principal  body  of  the  army,  on  the  7th 
of  August.  Twelve  days  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  19th, took  place  the  bat- 
tle of  Gontreras.  The  American  army 
was  conunanded  by  General  Scott, 
and  that  of  the  Mexicans  by  General 
Valentia.  The  former  had  taken  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  troops  of  Valentia  with 
those  of  Santa  Anna.  The  result  was 
ejual  to  his  hopes,  for  the  battle  was  de- 
cidedly gained.  General  Pierce,  during 
the  course  of  it,  was  wounded  by  a  fall 
from  his  hor^e,  but,  in.  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  officers  who  surrounded 
him,  he  obstinately  refused  to  abandon 
his  command.  His  leg  was  severely 
t)ruised  and  his  thigh-bone  broken,  and 
they  told  him  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  hold  himself  on  horse- 
hack.  "Ah!  weD,  then,"  was  the  reply, 
"you  must  tie  me  in  my  saddle;"  and 
he  did  not  retire  from  his  post  till  the 
completion  of  the  victory.     General 


Scott  himself  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  retire,  but  all  in  vain.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne thus  relates  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  two  generals. 
General  Scott,  having  ridden  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  on  hearing 
tlie  news  of  Pierce's  wound,  on  pur- 
pose to  try  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his 
post.  "  Dear  fellow,"  was  his  exclama- 
tion, in  coming  un  to  him;  and  that 
epithet  of  familiar  Kindness  and  friend- 
ship, upon  the  battle-field,  was  the 
highest  military  commendation  from 
siichaman;  "you  are  badly  injured; 
you  are  not  fit  to  be  in  your  saddle." — 
"Yes,  general,  I  am,"  replied  Pierce, 
"  in  a  case  like  this !" — "  You  cannot 
touch  yom-  foot  to  the  stirrup,"  said 
Scott;  "  One  of  them  I  can,"  answered 
Pierce.  The  general  looked  again  ut 
Pierce's  almost  disabled  figure,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  his  irre- 
vocable, resolution.  "  You  are  rash, 
General  Pierce,"  said  he ;  "  we  shall  lose 
you,  and  we  cannot  spai-e  you.  It  is 
my  duty  to  order  you  back  to  St.  Au- 
gustine."— "For  God's  sake,  general," 
exclaimed  Pierce,  "  don't  say  that !  This 
is  the  last  great  battle  and  I  must  lead 
my  brigade."  The  commander-in-chief 
made  no  fui'tber remonstrance,  but  gave 
the  order  for  Pierce  to  advance  with  his 
brigade. 

Some  days  after  the  battle.  General 
Scott  gave  another  proof  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  held  the  man  who 
became  soon  after  his  competitor  and 
rival.  Santa-Anna,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexicans,  at  Contreras,  proposed 
an  armistice,  and  Franklin  Pierce  was 
named  by  the  American  commander  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  chai-ged  with 
di*awing-up  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
treaty  was  soon  broken,  however,  and 
the  contest  recommenced  with  renewed 
vigom*,  and  General  Pierce  distinguished 
himself  remarkably  in  all  the  ensuing 
actions,  particularly  in  the  battles  of 
Chepidtepec  and  Molinodel-Rey.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  war  his 
conduct  was  unimpeachable,  courage- 
ous, and  honourable.  He  was  not  a 
professed  soldier,  and  did  not  possess 
any  scientific  military  knowledge ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  execute 
with  promptitude  and  courage  the  com- 
mands of  superiors.  Upon  the  field  of 
battle  he  exhibited  no  more  presumption 
than  in  his  own  house;  he  remained 
there,  as  everywhere,  a  modest,  simple 
citizen  and  a  patriot. 
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Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  General  Pierce  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  general  politics  of  the  Union, 
hut  has  confined  his  action  to,  and  heen 
content  to  exercise  his  influence  only 
in,  his  own  neighhourhood.  He  has 
taken  part  only  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  own  state  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
these  local  aflairs  have  closely  touched 
upon  the  one  or  two  great  questions 
which,  par  excellence^  interest  the  whole 
Union.  Thus  he  has  sustained  with 
energy,  in  opposition  to  the  Free-soilers, 
who  are  so  numerous  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Henry  Clay's  measures  of  com- 
promise; and  on  the  occasion  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  himself  against 
a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Atwojod,  who, 
being  put  in  nomination  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  the  governorship  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  made  engagements 
with  the  Abolitionists  and  Free-soilers. 
In  1850,  a  democratic  convention  as- 
sembled at  Concord,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  General  Pierce  was  named  its 
president.  In  that  character  he  es- 
sayed, but  it  was  without  success,  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  a  certain  clause 
in  the  constitution,  which  provided  that 
no  public  office  in  the  state  should 
be  filled  by  any  but  I^rotestants.  The 
old  Puritan  spirit  which  is  still  so 
strong  in  some  of  the  States  of  New 
England,  twice  caused  the  proposition 
to  be  rejected,  and  still  maintains  the 
clause  as  an  aim  of  oppression  and 
insult,  in  spite  of  the  general  spread 
of  tolerant  ideas,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience. 

This  was  the  last  political  action  of 
General  Pierce  before  he  was  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  In 
January,  1852, certain  democrats  of  New 
Hampshire  began  to  speak  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion, but  he  wrote  to  inform  them  that 
the  use  he  made  of  his  name  was  one 
entirely  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  incli- 
nations. His  name  was  not  placed 
upon  the  democratic  list  of  candidates 
at  first.  It  was  only  when  the  demo- 
crats had  begun  to  despair  of  their  cause 
that  it  was  really  brought  forward.  It 
answered  the  triumph  of  his  party — a 
triumph  which  was  welcomed,  as  we 
all  know,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
to  the  whole  Union. 

He  has  subsequently  given  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  thereby  raised  himself 


still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
citizens.  A  describer  of  the  scene  says : 
"  The  sentiments,  the  tone  of  the  address, 
the  earnest  manner  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  his  beautiM  action,  his  manly, 
erect  appearance,  his  pale  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, in  which  intellect  and  courage 
were  the  predominating  features,  and 
his  clear,  loud  voice,  distinctly  heard  by 
the  remotest  of  his  audience,  all  com- 
bined to  make  a  deep  impression  in 
favour  of  General  Pierce,  and  many  as- 
serted that  this  was  the  best  inaugiural 
address  ever  delivered  irom  that  spot 
He  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  efi&ctive 
speaker.  He  remained  with  his  hat  off 
until  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  The 
ladies  were  in  ecstacies,  and  so  anxious 
were  some  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
rear  to  see  and  hear  him,  that  they 
climbed  upon  the  pediments  of  the 
columns  of  the  oapitol,  to  their  no  small 
danger.  Altogether  it  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  of  sublime  majesty,  casting 
into  the  shade  the  idle  pomp  and  un- 
meaning pageantry  of  the  coronation  of 
kings  and  emperors." 

Such  has  been  till  now  the  life  of 
General  Franklin  Pierce;  such  is  the 
man  who  is  now  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  incidents  of 
his  former  life,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
has  been  nothing  extraordinarv.  In  all 
epochs  of  the  world's  history  there  have 
been  men,  who  have  been  more  remark- 
able than  their  positions,  and  superior 
to  the  affairs  of  which  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  direction.  In  this  in- 
stance, whatever  mav  be  the  undoubted 
merits  of  General  Pierce,  the  contraiy 
is  the  case.    The  situation  is  more  im- 

Eortant  than  the  man,  the  circumstances 
y  which  he  is  surrounded  of  areata 
moment  than  himself.  We  shafi  seek, 
uselessly,  in  General  Pierce  for  any  thing 
besides  modesty,  patriotism,  liberality; 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  an  im- 
mense ci^acity  for  work.  In  these  few 
words  we  have  a  resume  of  his  whole 
character.  What  effect  that  character 
will  have  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
Union,  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  and  the 
fiiture  only  can  reveal.  But  thatfoture 
is  not  a  distant  one;  it  is  oompiise^ 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  foiur  years. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  should  the  new 
President  cause  evil  to  the  Union  by 
giving  way  to  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
treme section  of  his  party,  he  will  give 
the  lie  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  past 
life.  P.». 
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0ns  moming,  in  the  year  fifty-seven, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  last  century,  a 
lady  waited  upon  a  resectable  school- 
master, just  commencing  practice  in 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  un- 
iahia  charge  two  of  her  sons,  who  were 
xs^idl^  growing  out  of  nursery  control. 
Bntenng  graciously  into  conversation 
with  the  mexperienced  Dominie,  she 
ventured  to  impress  upon  him  how 
needful  a  thing  was  patience,  in  the 
{profession  which  he  had  perhaps  incon- 
jaiderately  undertaken.  "These  boys," 
said  she,  **  will  require  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  their  only  in- 
structor, and  they  have  sufficientiy  ex- 
ercised mine;  for  two  such  impenetrable 
dunoes  I  declare  I  never  met  with." 

One  of  the  youngsters,  thus  con- 
temptuously introduced,  was  Richabd 
BbinsleyShebidan;  afterwards  the  bril- 
liant and  witt^  dramatist  and  politician 
whom  we  all  know,  and  whose  memory 
not  a  few  of  us  delight  to  honour.  He 
was  scarcely  at  this  period  seven  years 
of  age;  a  lloisterous,  impetuous  fellow, 
whose  aversion  to  useful  Knowledge  was 
probably  the  counterpart  of  a  lively  dis- 
position. Utterly  stupid  we  cannot 
conceive  him  to  have  been;  but  only 
indifferent  to  the  popular  hornbooks  of 
the  day,  whose  select  narratives  of  good 
and  naughty  boys  might  seem  to  incul- 
cate a  too  severe  morality.  What  pro- 
gress he  inade  under  Dominie  Whyte's 
training,  neither  authentic  chronicle 
nor  tradition  has  been  cai-eful  to  inform 
va.  The  perplexities  he  encountered 
and  overcame,  the  difficulties  that  were 
too  hard  for  him,  the  birchings  he  un- 
derwent, the  practical  jests  and  whimsi- 
calities he  perpetrated — the  whole  min- 
gled tragedy  and  comedy  and  farce, 
which  made  up  the  drama  of  his  school- 
idays,  went  out  of  recollection  for  ever 
with  the  extinguished  memories  of  the 
boys  that  were  at  school  with  him. 

4-bout  the  year  1762,  father  Sheridan, 
lor  reasons  of  his  own,  packed  up  his 
^usehold  and  settled  his  family  in 
England.  Harrow  was  then  selected  as 
^/he  school  coQsidered  most  suitable  for 
advancing  Brinsley^s  education.  The 
reputation  of  dulness  still  clings  to  him; 
^  exhibited  as  yet  none  of  those  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  which  he  was 
a^rwards  illustrious.  So  at  least  it 
has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  had 


opportunities  of  judging; — ^what  the 
affirmation  may  be  worth  the  present 
writer  will  not  imdertake  to  say.  Kindly 
reader,  bethink  thee,  how  learned  block- 
headism  is  apt  to  draw  its  inferences 
respecting  genius,  of  which  it  has  in 
itself  no  forecast  or  apprehension,  and 
doubt  not  that  the  grave  authorities 
were  in  this  case  mistaken.  One  can 
admit  Dr.  Parr's  competency  to  report 
of  Sheridan's  deficiency  in  regard  to 
those  **  studies  which  were  the  pride  of 
Harrow  seminary ;"  but  of  his  ability  to 
understand  the  chai-acter  of  his  pupil's 
capabilities  one  can  hardly  entertain  so 
confident  an  opinion.  The  Doctor,  how- 
ever, observes  that  "  He  was  a  favourite 
among  his  schoolfellows,  mischievous, 
and  his  pranks  were  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  vivacity  and  cheerfulness;  he 
was  a  great  reader  of  English  poetry, 
but  was  careless  about  literary  fame." 
In  after  life,  indeed,  when  Sheridan  had 
jriven  proof  of  superior  talents,  the 
Doctor  could  remember  that  he  had 
at  one  time  been  addicted  to  classical 
reading,  and  was  "well  acquainted  with 
the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes," and  had  even  impressed  him 
with  tiie  notion  that  "  his  classical  at- 
tainments were  considerable." 

During  his  residence  at  Harrow, 
Sheridan  learnt  his  first  lesson  in  the- 
"  significance  of  soiTow."  He  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died, 
at  Blois,  in  1766.  The  wild  reckless 
nature  of  the  boy  was  for  a  while  sub- 
dued and  softened  by  the  mournful 
thoughts  which  this  sad  event  awakened. 
With  bowed  dejected  head  he  shunned 
converse  with  his  gay  companions,  and 
sounded  the  awful  depths  which  till  now 
lay  unrevealed  within  him.  Time,  how^ 
ever,  brought  back  the  olden  cheerful- 
ness. Bright  sanative  season  of  blessed 
youth,  how  it  soon  dries  up  with  its 
joyful  sunshine  the  dreary  foimtain- 
springs  of  grief,  and  repaireth  the  ruins 
of  its  habitation  with  the  flowers  that 
grow  spontaneously  in  its  path !  We 
shortly  find  Sheridan  assisting  a  fellow 

Eupil  in  the  composition  of  a  farce; 
:om  which  they  expected  to  realize  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  j8200.  Fortune, 
however,  seldom  grants  her  bounties 
to  that  extent,  to  striplings.;  and  this 
golden  expectation  was  destined  to  be 
suddenly  cut  off.    Other  schemes  were 
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projected ;  a  miscellany  in  the  manner 
of  the  British  Essayists,  which  did  not 
proceed  beyond  the  first  number;  a 
translation  of  Anstsenatus,  an  obscure 
Greek  author,  into  English  verse,  which 
was  published  but  did  not  sell ;  occa- 
sional poems,  tales  of  love  and  wonder, 
and  other  general  medley  of  authorship, 
enthusiastically  undertaken  but  never 
finished.  Of  the  translation  of  Aris- 
taenatus  a  certain  reviewer  of  the  period 
candidly  remarks,  "  We  have  been  idly 
employed  in  reading  it ;"  and  adds,  un- 
graciously, "  Our  readers  will  in  pro- 
portion lose  their  time  in  perusing  this 
article."  It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  from 
these  several  crude  performances,  that 
Sheridan  is  beginning  to  care  alittle  about 
"  literary  fame ;"  from  the  bleak  Pisgah 
of  popular  indifference  he  is  loolang 
down  over  the  confused  valley  of  Litera- 
ture; and  though  the  scouts  which  he 
has  sent  forth  bring  him  but  unfavourable 
tidings,  he  does  not  abat6  one  tittle  of 
his  faitii  that  it  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

After  leaving  Harrow,  Sheridan  spent 
for  some  time  rather  a  gay  life  at  Bath, 
where  his  father,  a  distinguished  actor 
and  teacher  of  elocution,  had  fixed  l^is 
family  while  he  pursued  his  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  In  the  idleness  and 
dissipation  of  the  place  the  yoimg  man 
readily  participated.  Of  a  lively  social 
sensitiveness,  he  rapidly  makes  acquain- 
tance with  many  men  and  women  of 
consideration,  of  rank,  of  even  ques- 
tionable reputation ;  sees  into  the  splen 
dour  and  insipidity  of  fashionable  cir- 
cles ;  captivates  young  maidens  by  his 
lively  brilliant  talk ;  and  makes  a  laugh 
ing-stock  of  elder  ones  by  his  witty  and 
ingenious  sarcasm.  Any  day  in  the  year 
he  might  be  seen  lounging  about  the 
Crescent,  the  Circus,  or  the  Parades; 
in  the  Pump-room,  at  concerts,  at  pri- 
vate parties,  at  the  theatre;  living  a 
very  butterfly's  existence,  and  draining 
the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  very  dregs 
of  weariness.  Among  the  illustrious 
people  whom  Bath  society  included, 
was   the   respectable    Hannah    More 

?ious,  and  clever,  and  insipid;  Mrs 
'hrale,  the  lively  and  the  vain,  who 
could  relate  personal  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  Fanny  and  Harriet.  Bowdler, 
blue-stockings  both,  of  very  deep  com- 
plexion; Anstey,  the  author  of  the 
"  Bath  Guide,"  "  with  an  air,  look,  and 
manner,  mighty  heavy  and  unfavoura- 
ble ;"  Mrs.  Dobson,  who  translated  Pe- 


trarch ;  Mr.  Pliny  Melmoth,  '*  thinking 
nobody  half  so  considerable  as  himself 
and  therefore  playing  primary  violin 
without  further  ceremony;"  Cumber- 
land, "the  querulous,  the  dissatisfied, 
determined  to  like  nobody  and  nothing 
except  Cumberland;"  Dr.  Harrington, 
"dry,  comic,  and  agreeable;"  and  a 
whole  host  besides  of  magnificent  ob- 
scm^  mortals,  who  had  the  luck  to  bo 
celebrated  in  their  day,  but  whose  me- 
mory hasnow  gone  to  that  bourne  whence 
no  memory  returns.  All  these,  in  their 
several  degree,  fluttered  and  danced  at- 
tendance at  the  court  of  a  certain  alle- 
gorical-fantastic-fashionable Queen  of 
Bath — one  Lady  Miller,  admirably  de- 
scribed by  Horace  Walpole  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  and  living  in  barbaric  splen- 
dour at  Bath  Easton,  where  she  held 
every  Thursday  a  wonderful  and  bril- 
liant entertainment,  poetically  styled  a 
"fair  of  Parnassus."  In  London  it 
seems  Bath  Easton  was  much  reviled 
and  laughed  at;  but  Madame  D'Arblay 
asserts  that  nothing  was  here  "more 
tonnish  than  to  visit  Lady  Miller,  who 
is  extremely  curious  in  her  company, 
admitting  few  people  who  are  not  of 
rank  or  fame,  and  excluding  all  who 
are  not  people  of  very  imblemished 
character."  Horace  Walpole  says,  it 
was  the  practice  of  "all  the  flux  of 
quality"  to  contend  for  prizes  gained 
TOT  rhymes  and  themes.  "A  Roman 
vase,  dressed  with  pink  ribbons  and 
myrtle,  received  the  poetry  contributed, 
which  was  drawn  out  at  every  festival. 
Six  judges  of  these  Olympic  games  re- 
tired and  selected  the  brightest  com- 
position, which  was  rewarded  by  per- 
mission for  the  author  to  kneel  and  kiss 
the  hands  of  Lady  Miller,  who  crowned 
the  victor  with  myrtle."  Flimsy  foolish 
mortals !  heard  ye  never  how  poor  men 
toil  and  spin  in  this  weary  workshop  of 
a  world,  mat  ye  could  find  no  worthier 
pastime  than  even  this  ?  Pitiful  truly, 
and  empty  beyond  conception,  must 
ha^e  been  all  that  paltry  worship  and 
apotheosis  of  vanity. 

Nevertheless,  one  can^  well  enough 
imderstand  that  to  any  one  in  the  miast 
of  it,  it  might  seem  not  altogether  de- 
ficient in  elegance  and  grace.  For 
though  Dame  Miller  turns  out  on  near 
inspection  to  have  been  only  a  coarse 
pliunp-looking  vulgar  personage,  "  aim- 
mg  to  appear  a  woman  of  fashion^  and 
succeeding  only  in  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  person  in  common 
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life  with  fine  clotlies  on," — still  she  was 
an  undoubted  and  acknowledged  Queen 
of  Fashion,  and  could  dispense  favours 
and  distinctions  not  elsewhere  attain- 
able in  Bath.  Her  bustling  manners 
and  mock  important  air,  her  wondrous 
condescension  and  good  humour,  were 
things  of  great  attraction  for  the  time ; 
and  gave  her  the  power  of  making 
fashionable  whomsoever  she  was  pleased 
to  honour.  Sheridan,  scarcely  in  his 
twentieth  year,  earned  among  the  rest 
an  occasional  wreath  of  myrtle.  Many 
of  his  compositions,  written  chiefly  to 
this  end,  or  celebrating  some  local  event 
or  topic,  remain  unto  this  day.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  good  for  nothing ; 
unless  it  be  to  show  us  how  a  clever 
man  could  cleverly  waste  his  time. 
Tidce,  for  example,  a  few  lines  from  a 
satirical  poem,  written  on  the  opening 
of  the  Upper  Assembly  Rooms,  Sep- 
tember 80,  1771.  It  is  entitled,  "  An 
Epistle  firom  Timothy  Screw  to  his 
brother  Henry,  waiter  at  Almack's." 

Two  rooms  were  first  opened— the  long  and  tbe 

round  one ; 
(These  hogstyegon  names  only  serve  to  confound 

one.) 
Both  splendidly  lit  with  the  new  chandeliers, 
With  drops  hanging  down  like  the  bobs  at  Peg's 

ears; 
While  jewels  of  paste  reflected  the  rays, 
And  Bristol-stone  diamonds  gave  strength  to  the 

blase: 
So  that  it  was  doubtful  to  view  the  bright  clusters, 
Which  sent  the  most  light  out,  the  ear-rings  or 

lustres. 

There  are  a  few  sentimental  pieces,  but 
they  are  scarcely  more  poeticcd  than  the 
above;  as  how,  indeed,  could  they  be 
— produced  under  such  absurd  circum- 
stances? 

Bath  was  at  this  period  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  music.  The  pubHc 
concerts  held  there  are  said  to  have  been 
the  best  in  England ;  though  the  private 
ones  were  thought  detestable,  notwith- 
standing the  "  first-rate  talent,  and  the 
many  amateurs  of  high  consideration  " 
that  were  engaged  in  them.  Among 
the  most  memorable  of  all  the  singers 
of  the  day,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  for 
many  a  year  to  come,  was  Miss  Linley, 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  musical 
composer.  She,  singing  according  to 
her  vocation,  in  the  "ancient  city  of  King 
Bludud,"  turned  the  heads  of  nearly  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  inno- 
cently drove  many  a  married  lady  to 
the  verge  of  jealousy.  The  catalogue 
of  her  lovers  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
pension  list.     There  was  a  gentleman 


named  Halhed,  Sheridan's  foi*mer  part- 
ner in  translation;  also  Sheridan's 
brother  Charles ;  Norris,  a  singer,  "who 
was  supposed  to  have  sung  himself  into 
the  lady's  secret  affections ;"  Mr.  Watts, 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oxford ;  Mr. 
Long,  a  man  of  fortune;  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges,  and  "  several  others  known  to 
fame;"  Captain  Matthews,  a  married 
man,  a  person  of  large  property  in 
Wales,  and  gentleman  by  courtesy; 
besides  "  every  student  at  Oxford,"  who 
were  severally  and  simultaneously  "en- 
chanted when  she  sang  at  the  ora- 
torios !" 

Every  other  day  there  was  a  rumour 
that  Miss  Linley  nad  "  gone  ofi^'  with 
this  or  the  other  suitor ;  which  report 
was  as  regularly  contradicted  by  the 
assiu*ances  of  those  who  knew  that  she 
had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  One 
morning,  however,  the  rumour  proved 
to  be  a  fact.  She  had  actually  eloped. 
Not,  indeed,  with  any  of  the  gentry 
known  most  prominently  as  her  admi- 
rers, but  with  Bichard  Brinsley  She- 
ridan, who  had  silently  and  unsuspi- 
ciously succeeded  in  winning  her  to 
himself,  while  some  of  his  Mends 
thought  him  only  using  his  influence 
to  forward  their  own  pretensions !  In 
Bath  there  was  no  little  rage  and  con- 
sternation; public  curiosity  was  suffi- 
ciently busy  and  entertained;  public 
and  private  scandal  did  not  fail ;  jilted 
lovers  felt  themselves  iockied  beyond 
redemption.  One  jilted  lover  in  parti- 
cular, namely,  the  aforesaid  Captain 
Matthews — married  man,  a  person  of 
lai'ge  property  in  Wales,  and  therefore 
gentleman  by  courte^ — even  made  a 
public  demonstration  oy  advertisement 
in  the  Bath  Chronicle;  wherein  he  states 
that  Mr.  Kichard  Sheridan  had  left 
behind  him  a  letter  "to  account  for  his 
scandalous  method  of  running  away 
from  the  place,  by  insinuations  dero- 
gatory to  his  (Matthews's)  character, 
and  that  of  a  young  lady  innocent  as 
far  as  relates  to  him  or  to  his  know- 
ledge;" which  statement,  owing  to 
gi'ammatical  pecuUarities  has  rather 
bewildered  the  present  writer,  and  will 
likely  enough  leave  most  readers  in 
doubt  as  to  what  might  be  the  adver- 
tiser's meaning.  From  other  docu- 
ments since  published,  however,  it 
appears  that  Miss  Linley  had  been  in- 
duced to  elope  with  Sheridan,  princi- 
pally to  avoid  certain  scandalous  ad- 
Ivances  which  Matthews  had  be^nfor 
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some  time  making  towards  her;  and 
that  in  revenge  for  the  repulses  he  had 
received,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  young  ladj^'s  reputation.  Sheridan 
had  adroitly  insinuated  himself  into 
his  rival's  confidence ;  seen  what  tem- 
per and  disposition  he  was  of;  watched 
the  progress  of  affairs  to  a  crisis,  and 
then  struck  in  at  the  right  moment  with 
frank  and  honourable  proposals.  All 
accounts  acquit  Miss  Linley  of  any 
serious  indiscretion;  but  as  imifbrmly 

r3e  in  representing  her  as  a  coquette 
the  first  magnitude.  It  was  the 
fault  of  her  position,  perhaps,  more  than 
anjcthing  besides;  as  a  public  singer 
she  was  liable  to  dishonourable  propo- 
sitions, which  however  much  she  might 
disdain,  she  could  not  readily  avoid 
being  made  to  her.  A  long  letter,  of 
somewhat  doubtful  authenticity,  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  correspondence,  was  written  pro- 
fessedly by  miss  Linley  after  the  elope- 
ment, and  still  exists:  whereby  it  is 
apparent  that  her  intercourse  with  Mat- 
thews had  been  extremely  foolish  and 
imprudent;  but  it  afibrds  no  warranty 
for  fdrther  allegations.  Sheridan  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  always  satisfied 
of  her  substantial  innocence ;  and  her 
entire  affection  for  him  has  seldom  been 
called  in  question. 

At  any  rate  the  two  had  agreed  to 
wed;  and  they  were  accordingly  mar- 
ried at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calais.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
marriage  was  kept  secret,  and  the  lady 
meantime  retired  into  a  convent,  until 
Sheridan  should  be  able  to  claim  her 
publicly  as  his  wife.  Father  Linley, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  understand 
by  the  affair,  went  speedily  after  the 
fugitives  to  France;  where,  after  an  ex- 
planation with  Sheridan,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  engagement  should  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  parties  very  shortly  returned 
to  England. 

After  their  arrival,  a  iSeries  of  pro- 
ceedings ensued,  of  the  most  ludicrous, 
romantic  and  absurd  description.  Young 
Sheridan,  incensed  by  the  accusations 
and  abusive  threats  which  Matthews, 
the  gentleman  by  courtesy,  had  been 
making  in  his  absence,  declared  he 
would  not  sleep  until  he  had  obtained 
an  ample  and  just  apology,  or  otherwise 
received  such  satismction  as  by  law  of 
honour  gentlemen,  in  such  circum- 
stances, are  bound  to  render  to  each 
p^er.    There  was  accordingly  a  duel 


in  Hyde  Park,  described  as  a  "  most 
ridiculous  rencontre,  ending  in  nothing." 
Betiring  for  fear  of  observation  to  a 
coffee-house,  a  scuffle  there  took  place 
by  which  Sheridan,  "  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,"  obtained  from  Matthews  the 
demanded  apology.  The  gentleman  by 
courtesy  retracted  what  he  had  said,  and 
begged  pardon  for  the  advertisement  in 
the  Chronicle.  Hetiring  afterwards  to 
Wales,  he,  according  to  Moore's  relation 
of  the  story,  found  himself  received  with 
great  coolness  by  the  gentry  of  his  dis- 
trict; whereupon  anomer  duel  was  de- 
termined on,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Mr. 
Bamett,  whose  propensities  for  partiol- 

Eating  fn  such  ^airs  are  understood  to 
ave  been  rather  more  violent  than 
wise.  Another  meeting  took  place^  as 
ridiculous  as  the  first;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  representations  on  both  sides 
so  utterly  contradictory  and  incon- 
gruous, as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  form  a  just  conclusion  about 
the  facts.  Statement  and  counter-state- 
ment, equivocation,  exaggeration,  of 
every  possible  shade  and  degree,  not 
unattended  even  with  downright  lyings 
have  involved  the  matter  in  such  "  (Jon- 
fusion  worse  confounded,"  as  to  out  off 
all  chance  of  ascertaining  where  truth 
ends  and  falsehood  begins;  accordingly, 
in  this  inexplicable  state  it  remains  to 
this  day,  and  for  ought  the  present 
writer  is  concerned,  may  now  remain 
for  evermore. 

Immediately  after  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  their  marriage,  Sheridan 
and  his  wife  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
retirement  at  East  Bumham, and  it  wdS 
soon  generally  understood  that  the  lady 
had  retired  from  her  profession.  She 
had  property,  it  appeai-s,  to  the  amount 
of  ^3000,  obtained  under  somewhat 
singular  circumstances.  One  of  her 
former  suitors,  the  before-mentioned 
Mr.  Long,  "  a  man  of  large  fortune," 
who  had  honourably  solicited  her  hand 
in  wedlock,  and  apparently  received 
some  encouragement,  but  being  ulti- 
mately informed  by  her  that  she  could 
never  give  him  her  afffe^tions,  had  there- 
upon, with  wondrous  magnanimity,  not 
only  resigned  himself  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, but  even  imdertaken  the  respon- 
sibility of  breaking  off  the  match,  and 
actuafly  paid  the  sum  mentioned  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  breach  of  covenant. 
Poor  insapient  Mr.  Long  1  who  would 
have  thought  it  possible  for  mortal  man 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  60  preposterously 
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tiolBmzed  ?  One  cannot  like  this  Mrs. 
81ifflidan,  after  all,  notwithstanding  all 
her  reputed  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Here,  however,  were  ample  means  for 
commencing  housekeeping.  For  the 
rest,  Sheridan  proposed  to  rely  upon  his 
personal  intellectual  resources;  and 
was  ere  long,  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  comedy.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  marrlAge,  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  age»  namely,  in  January,  1775,  the 
well-mown  "  fi-ivals  "  was  brought  out 
on  the  boards  of  Govent  Garden,  and 
on  the  first  night  of  representation  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  failure*  Sheridan 
was  of  course  sadly  disconcerted;  his 
fond  anticipations  of  success  grievously 
marred  ana  well  nigh  overthrown.  The 
unfavourable  reception  was  attributed 
to  the  unusual  length  of  the  piece,  and 
to  the  indifierent  acting  of  certain  of  the 
placers.  The  next  night,  however, 
owmg  to  an  important  change  in  the 
representation  of  the  characters,  the 
pOTformance  was  much  better  received, 
and  continued  for  several  nights  after- 
wards to  be  acted  with  increasing 
success.  Gradually  Sheridan  found 
liimself  standing  high  in  public  estima- 
tion. His  play  was  produced  in  the 
provinces  with  much  enthusiasm;  and 
at  Bath,  especially,  it  occasioned  a  sen- 
lotion  which  yielded  the  author  the 
greatest  possible  contentment. 

He  had  made  a  brilliant  beginning; 
had  successfully  invaded  the  promised 
land;  henceforth  the  kingdom  of  re- 
nown Seemed  open  for  his  occupation. 
Once  diwing  the  popularity  of  the 
"Bivals,"  Sheridan's  father,  who  had 
for  some  years  been  estranged  from 
him,  and  obstinately  refused  a  recon- 
eiliationy  hearing  much  of  his  son's 
play,  went  to  the  theatre,  accompanied 
l>y  his  daughters,  to  see  it  for  himself, 
and  pass  judgment  on  its  merits.  The 
soh  was  sitting  at  the  side  scene  oppo- 
site to  his  parent,  and  "continued 
throughout  the  performance  to  gaze  at 
him  with  tenderness  and  affection." 
Old  Sheridan,  notwithstandiug,  re- 
mained for  the  present  immovable;  no 
*<BConoiliation  was  accomplished.  On 
'^turning  home  Brinsley  was  over- 
Powered  with  emotion,  and  in  reply  to 
his  wife's  inquiries,  observed  that  he 
Was  very  much  distressed  that  his 
father  dnd  sisters  should  sit  before  him, 
and  he  be  unable  to  join  them.  Thus, 
^  the  brightevt  (^  most  agreeable  of 


Fortune's  entertainments,  it  would  seem 
there  is  always  something  ix)  dash  one's 
satisfaction. 

But  now,  what  shall  a  generous  dra« 
matist  do  for  the  clever  and  assiduous 
actor,  who,  to  all  appearance,  turned  the 
fate  of  his  comedy  ?  What  better  than 
write  another  play  for  his  especial  ad- 
vantage ?  Accordingly,  "  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr,  Clinch,"  the  humorous  farce  of 
"St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming 
Lieutenant,"  was  brought  out  success- 
fully in  the  following  May.  It  is  far 
inferior  both  in  pretension  and  execu- 
tion to  the  "Rivals,"  but  appears  to 
have  served  the  piu-pose  for  which  it 
was  written.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember Sheridan  was  ready  with  an 
Opera,  the  "Duenna,"  which  unmedi- 
ately  became  a  favourite  with  the  public. 
It  enjoyed  at  the  outset  a  much  longer 
career  of  approbation  than  even  the 
famous  "Beggar's  Opera,"  which  had 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  most 
successful  drama  of  its  class  ever  placed 
upon  the  stage.  Three  successful  plays 
in  one  year  cannot  be  considered  bad 
work;  Sheridan  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  his  stars  as  well  as  to  his  genius. 

One  would  be  glad  to  see  a  little 
more  of  his  household  life,  but  cannot 
so  much  as  ascertain  whetlier  he  has 
gained  even  any  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  curtain  lectures.  Nay,  it  is 
matter  of  mere  conjecture  where  he 
lives — whether  in  London,  or  at  Bath, 
or  in  the  wilderness  of  Tunbuctoo — 
only  that  he  emerges  occasionally  into 
daylight,  or,  more  properly,  into  lamp- 
light, in  connection  with  the  theatres. 
We  gather,  however,  Krorn  printed  state- 
ments, that  towards  the  close  of  this 
same  year  (1776)  of  Sheridan's  sudden 
popularity,  the  theatrical  circles  in  Lon- 
don were  much  surprised,  and  not  a 
little  concerned,  by  a  rumour  that  David 
Garrick  was  about  to  relinquish  the 
management  of  the  theatre  m  Dniry 
Lane.  He  had  enjoyed  a  long  and 
prosperous  career,  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  seemed  disposed  to  retire  into 
the  chimney  comer  of  contemplative 
life,  and  there  adjust  himself  as  quietly 
as  might  be  practicable.  All  the  thea- 
trical world  inquired  who  was  likely  to 
be  his  siiccessor  ?  Many  persons  would 
wish  to  be,  but  it  turns  out  eventually 
that  Sheridan  is  the  man.  In  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  next  year,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  hj  which 
Sheridaa  axid  responsiblQ  friends  of 
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his,  became  possessed  of  the  whole  of 
Garrick's  interest  in  the  house,  for  the 
total  consideration  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  For  a  young  man  utterly 
without  capital— for  what  he  realized 
by  play-writing  was  barely  a  sufficient 
income — ^this  must  be  considered  as 
rather  a  bold  stroke  of  business. 

It  has  been  written  that  "  Every  one 
who  looked  on  this  transaction  was 
astonished  at  the  speculative  disposition 
of  Sheridan;  they  marvelled  at  the 
whole  of  this  singular  transaction  from 
nothingness  to  the  possession  of  an  im- 
mense property."  Truly,  the  "  specular 
tive  disposition"  of  the  man  is  wonder- 
ful, enormous,  manifestly  transcending 
the  boimds  of  pruden t  calculation.  That 
is  the  type  of  him.  Did  we  not  find 
him  of  old  expecting  to  realize  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  school-boy's  farce? 
Did  he  not  melo-dramatically  abscond 
with  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  who  had 
charmed  him  by  her  singing,  and  her 
fascinating  syren  face — confronted  by 
the  strongest  evidence  that  she  was  a 
practised  and  practising  coquette  of  the 
most  portentous  magnitude?  Has  he 
not  fought  duels  as  comico-absurd  as 
any  he  caused  to  be  represented  on  the 
stage,  and  written  narratives  of  them, 
the  speculative  audacity  whereof  borders 
on  the  sublime  ?  This  egregious  dispo- 
sition and  ability  to  speculate,  to  make 
a  sensation,  to  do  and  to  say  brilliant 
and  striking  things — this,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  the  ideal  mainspring  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  is  the  incarnation  of  Sang 
Froid — an  easy  pleasantry  personified. 
Wit  is  the  central  feature  of  his  mind. 
Almost  everything  he  does,  almost  every- 
thing he  says,  has  some  bold  peculiarity, 
indicative  of  the  underlying  presence  of 
the  witty  principle.  His  cool  indiffe- 
rence to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his 
sayings  and  performances,  is  but  ano- 
ther phasis  of  the  prominent  element  of 
his  constitution ;  for  wit  is  essentially 
indifierent,  and  cares  only  for  the  pre- 
sent display.  Thus  he  leaves  his  every 
act  and  word,  as  it  were,  beliind  him 
with  a  sort  of  unrepenting  unconcern. 
His  dramatic  compositions  are  left  for 
years  with  the  printer's  errors  uncor- 
rected; his  pecuniary  responsibilities 
are  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  witty 
evasion;  he  is  the  crown  prince  of  good 
fellowship,  and  speculates  upon  his  ex- 
pectations, till  he  is  forced  to  abdicate 
by  anticipation,  and  sell  the  reversion 
of  his  kingdom  to  meet  I^s  boundless 


promises  to  pay.  He  is  the  genius  of 
bankruptcy,  cutting  a  holiday  figure  in 
gay  attire,  among  the  assembled  solven* 
cies  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  abundant  pleasantry  com- 
manding their  involuntary  admiration. 
His  life  is  a  witty  speculation — a  bril- 
liant headlong  hazard  to  which  he  com- 
mits himself  with  a  pleasant  face  The 
ffospel  and  economy  of  wit  are  to  him 
for  JBible,  prayer-book,  day-book,  ledger, 
cash-book,  and  treasury.  His  plays  are 
an  admirable  exposition  and  illustration 
of  the  powers  and  character  of  the  man. 
The  utmost  impression  and  effect  which 
pure  wit  in  the  drama  can  produce  is 
here  produced.  Every  character,  in  his 
or  her  individual  degree,  is  a  wit;  deli- 
vers himself  or  herself  wittily — ^with  a 
facetious  circumlocution,  and  selection 
of  phrases,  calculated  to  produce  a  witty 
impression.  When  you  have  called 
Sheridan  a  wit,  you  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said  of  him,  to  mark  his  intrinsic 
qualities  of  genius  or  of  character.  An 
electricity  of  wit  pervades  his  entire 
personality.  His  visible  conduct  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  an  undisciplinedpre- 
dominance  of  this  principle;  and  his 
life  is  a  failure,  because  wit  was  suffered 
to  be  its  ascendant  element  instead  of 
conscience. 

From  the  day  that  Sheridan  under- 
took the  responsibilities  of  an  enormous 
theatrical  property,  without  any  actual 
substratum  of  capital  to  sustain  them,  he 
became  gradually  involved  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  from  which  no  after  skill 
or  integrity  of  purpose  could  deliver  him. 
He  was  thenceforth  the  chancellor  of  the 
impossible,  replenishing  his  exchequer 
from  the  illusory  stores  of.  some  bank 
of  imagination.  It  was  already  whis- 
pered that  the  young  author  was  liying 
far  beyond  his  means ;  that  he  was  as- 
sociating with  the  great  and  the  wealthy, 
and  giving  liberal  entertainments,  while 
there  were  no  visible  funds  from  whfth 
his  expenditm'e  was  drawn.  He  is  dis-  . 
tinguished,  nevertheless,  by  an  imdeni- 
able  talent  for  raising  ready  money, 
which,  ever  with  the  pressure  of  affairs, 
is  brought  more  and  more  into  requi- 
sition. He  has  an  occult  power  over 
all  manner  of  brokers,  usurers,  monied 
acquaintances,  and  trades-people;  can 
everywhere  command  illinutable  credit 
Such  is  the  fascination  of  his  address, 
his  plausibility,  his  unimpeachable  air 
of  honour  and  good  faith,  that  he  could 
probably  raise  money  enough  on  his 
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personal  seouritj  to  have  paid  off  the 
national  debt.  None  can  doubt  liis 
liberality,  his  generosity,  the  strict  in- 
tegrity of  his  intentions ;  ''  honest  man," 
is  written  in  his  countenance ;  he  shall 
ultimately  ruin  himself  through  sheer 
repute  of  honesty.  He  can  make  it  a 
pleasurable  thing  for  -you  to  become 
ids  creditor;  nay,  he  has  the  skill  to 
induce  you  to  borrow  that  you  may 
have  the  gratification  of  lending  to  him. 
Such  a  genius  for  the  ways  and  means 
of  private  life  no  other  man  was  ever 
known  to  have  been  endowed  with. 

His  commencement  as  a  manager, 
however,  did  not  give  the  public  any 
great  promise  of  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  theatre.    The  **  Trip  to 
Scarborough,"   an  alteration    of  Van- 
burgh's  "  Ilelapse,"  was  his  first  pro- 
duction in  this  capacity,  but  yielded 
little  satisfaction  to  either  play-^oers  or 
performers.  A  succession  of  stocK  pieces, 
got  up  with  indifferent  spirit,  and  pre- 
sented with  little  skill,  contributed  to 
create  further  disappointment,  and  to 
induce  general  regret  at  the  exchange 
in  the  management.    Audiences  were 
gradually  growing  thin,  when  Sheridan 
suddenly  astonished  and  delighted  them 
by  the  production  of  a  new  comedy, 
which  has  deservedly  gained  for  him 
a  high  and  permanent  reputation.    On 
the  8th  of  May,  1777,  the  inimitable 
"  School  for  Scandal"  was  first  success- 
fully represented.    With  this  brilliant 
and  captivating  performance  the  town 
was  gratified  beyond  description.    It  is 
indeed  a  composition  of  consummate  skill 
and  genius;  light,  airy,  sparkling,  every- 
where running  over  with  wit;  a  genuine 
e£^ion  of  an  imagination  alive  to  con- 
versational effect,  and  endued  with  a 
perfect  mastery  over  the  power  of  strik- 
ing contrast.    It  is  decidedly  the  most 
complete  and  effective  of  all  the  author's 
works.     It  was  not  produced  rapidly, 
by  a  single  felicitous  effort,  but  was 
slowly  elahorated  into  its  present  shape 
bv  a  careful  and  scru;^ulous  diligence. 
Sheridan's  mode  of  writmg  was  far  more 
artistic  than  is  generally  supposed.  His 
most  brilliant  turns  of  expression,  and 
happiest  gems  of  thought,  were  seldom 
the  mstantaneous  effusions  of  his  mind, 
but  underwent,  for  the  most  part,  a 
gradual  transformation  before  reaching 
the  final  perfection  in  which  we  see 
them.    His  genius  was  not  an  intel- 
lectual daguerreotype,  drawing  portraits 
with  the  ray§  of  Uie  sun,  but  it  worthed 


with  the  repeated  strokes  and  assiduous 
amplication  of  a  masterly  painter,  who 
will  spare  no  pains  to  perfdct  to  the 
uttermost  that  which  he  has  once  con- 
siderately undertaken.  Moore  has  shown 
us  that  of  most  of  his  productions  there 
were  several  manuscripts,  exhibiting 
gradual  changes  of  plan,  and  variations 
of  the  composition,  as  the  writer's  inspi- 
ration became  more  clear,  and  had  been 
more  perfectly  unfolded.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  finish  any  thing,  and  even  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  giving  to  it  aU  the 
graces  of  style  of  which  it  seemed  sus- 
ceptible, he  was  scarcely  ever  satisfied. 
It  has  been  affirmed  on  good  authority 
that  notwithstanding  the  incessant  la- 
bour which  he  had  for  a  long  time  be- 
stowed on  the  *'  School  for  Scandal,"  it 
was  at  length  announced  for  represen- 
tation before  the  actors  had  received 
their  respective  parts.  On  reference  to 
the  origmal  manuscript,  Moore  found 
that  the  concluding  scenes  bore  evident 
marks  of  haste,  they  having  been  written 
when  there  was  no  longer  time  for  fas- 
tidiousness. On  the  last  leaf  there  is 
inscribed  in  the  author's  handwriting, 
''Finished  at  last,thanh  Ood;"  to  which 
the  prompter,  something  of  a  humorist, 
has  added,  ''Amen,  W.  Hopkins.' 
Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no 
printed  copy  of  this  play  authenticated 
by  Sheridan ;  he  could  never  complete 
it  to  his  mind,  and  so,  with  character- 
istic indifference,  left  it  to  circulate  from 
hand  to  hand  without  taking  any  steps 
to  be  assured  of  its  correctness.  He 
made  an  arrangement  many  years  after 
its  appearance,  with  Ridgway  of  Picca- 
dilly for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright, 
but  when  urged  to  furnish  the  manuscript, 
his  answer  was,  "that  he  had  been  nine- 
teen years  endeavouring  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  the  style  of  the  *  School  for 
Scandal,'  but  haia  not  yet  succeeded." 

Could  Sheridan  have  produced  a  new 
play  every  three  months,  he  miflrht  per- 
haps have  kept  Drury  Lane  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  But  with  his  compara- 
tively slow  and  collected  manner  of 
writing,  this  was  obviously  impossible; 
and  as  he  took  little  interest  in  bringing 
forward  suitable  pieces  by  other  writers, 
the  affairs  of  the  house  soon  became 
entangled.  An  obsequious  critic,  in 
reference  to  the  success  of  the  "  School 
for  Scandal,"  had  observed  to  Garrick, 
"  This,  sir,  is  but  a  single  play,  and  in 
the  long  run  will  be  but  a  slender  help 
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to  Buppoft  the  theatre.  To  yoti,  Mr. 
Gattick,  I  must  saj  the  Atlas  that 
propped  the  stage  has  left  his  station;" 
and  thought  tiie  Atlas  replied,  that  he 
bad  been  fortunate  in  finding  *'  another 
Hercules  to  succeed  him,"  yet  it  was 
rery  soon  apparent  that  the  shoulders 
of  the  successor  were  inadequate  to  the 
burden  he  had  assumed,  and  that  the 
obsequious  critic  had  given  proof  of 
iome  discernment  Nothing  could  ex^ 
Deed  the  mismanagement  into  which 
ererythlng  fell.  Numerous  were  the 
letters  addressed  to  Garrick,  respeding 
the  heedlessness  and  perversity  of  the 
new  manager.  Mrs.  Olive  wrote,  "Every- 
body is  raving  against  Sheridan  for  his 
supmeness ;  there  never  was  in  nature 
such  a  contrast  as  Garrick  and  Sheridan 
— ^what  have  you  given  him  that  he 
keep^  80  ?"  But  a  letter  from  Hopkins, 
ihe  prompter  will  best  show  the  chaotic 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  theatre's 
affairs : — "  We  played  last  night  *  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  had  to  make 
an  apology  for  three  principal  parts. 
About  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Henderson, 
from  Covent  Garden,  sent  word  that  he 
was  hot  able  to  play.  We  got  Mr. 
Lewis,  from  Covent  Garden,  who  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Benedict.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Parsons  sent  word  he  could  not 
^ay  J  Mr.  Moody  supplied  the  place  of 
Doghetry;  and  about  four  in  the  after- 
iiooli,  Mr.  Vernon  sent  word  he  could 
not  play ;  Mr.  Mattock  supplied  his  part 
of  Balthazar.  I  thought  myself  very 
happy  in  getting  these  wide  gaps  so  well 
Stopped.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  act 
ft  message  was  brought  me  that  Mr. 
Lamash,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Borizchio,  was  not  come  to  the  house.  I 
had  nobody  that,  could  go  on  for  it,  so  I 
Was  obliged  to  cut  his  scenes  in  the 
first  and  second  acts  entirely  out,  and 
get  Mr.  Wrighton  to  go  on  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  part.  At  length,  we 
^t  the  play  over  without  the  audience 
finding  it  out.  We  had  a  very  bad  house. 
Mr.  Parsons  is  not  able  to  play  in  the 
I  School  for  Scandal,'  to-morrow  night ; 
i  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to 
settle  that.  I  hope  the  pantomime  may 
ptove  sucoessfiil,  and  relieve  us  from 
this  dreadfid  situation."  These,  and 
endless  similar  communications,  could 
iot  fail  to  be  distressing  to  Garrick,  who, 
independently  of  the  large  pecuniaiy 
interest  he  had  at  stake,  felt  great 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  Sheridan  and 
1^  colleagues;  he  concludes  a  cones* 


potidenoe  between  himself  and  Mr.  King 
with  these  words: — **  Poor  old  Dmry,  I 
feel  that  it  will  very  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines." 

The  complaints  urged  againstSheddan 
were  manuold.  He  neglected  to  open 
his  letters,  which  on  that  accotmt  were 
collected  mto  an  indiscriminate  heap, 
and  oftentimes  when  their  accumulation 
rather  alarmed  the  manager,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  fire,  and  frequently 
commimications  of  importance  were  thus 
sacrificed.  Authors  complained  of  the 
loss  or  neglect  of  their  manuscripts,  and 
even  boldly  asserted  that  their  plots,  in- 
cidents, and  conversations,  were  appro- 
priated and  brought  out  in  such  shapes 
that  the  parent  only  recognised  his 
offspring  by  some  feature  which  was 
unmistfieaDle.  This  latter  accusation, 
however,  Sheridan  imhesitatingly  met 
and  ridiculed  in  the  "  Critic ;"  and  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  it  is  wanting  in 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  it.  At  the 
same  time,  his  general  heedlessness  is 
indefensible,  and  he  had  occasionally  to 
pay  for  it,  being  now  and  then  com- 
pelled to  silence  some  indent  claimant 
with  monev,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
the  unwittmg  loss  or  destruction  of  a 
manuscript. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  disorder 
into  which  the  afiairs  of  Drury  Lane 
were  falling,  Sheridan  involved  himself, 
in  1788,  by  theptrchase  of  additional  in- 
terests in  the  theatre.  His  management 
still  continued  to  give  almost  universal 
dissatisfaction;  play-goers  were  grow- 
ing mutinously  disposed,  and  seemed 
likely  to  break  out  into  visible  rebellion. 
Sheridan  had  the  fortune  to  appease 
them  just  at  the  right  time,  by  a  net^ 
production  of  his  own — ^the  memorable 
farce  of  "The  Critic,  or  a  TragedJ^ 
Rehearsed,"  the  last  dramatic  effort  of 
his  genius.  Being  a  clever  travesty  of 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  day, 
and,  in  part,  a  satire  upon  a  living 
author  whose  irritability  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  ridicule :  it  met  with  un- 
bounded approbation.  Cumberland,  a 
voluminous  play-writer,  whose  works 
are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  never 
were  worthy  of  being  remembered,  was 
broadly,  but  most  ingeniously,  carica^ 
tured,  imder  the  character  of  SirFrelftd 
Plagiat'y,  who  Seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced solely  for  the  purpose,  as  he  has 
no  manner  of  connection  with  the  piece. 
puff  and  Dangle  are  also  understood  to 
have  been  well-known  dabblers  in  the 
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theatrioal  business  of  the  day.  Boundless 
was  the  amusement  and  joy  of  the  play- 
goers accordingly.  What  so  delightful 
as  to  see  one's  neighbours  and  acquain- 
tances 6:idiibited  for  the  popular  enter- 
tainment r  The  piece,  however,  has 
undeniable  merits  as  a  burlesque,  and 
is  as  complete  a  satire  upon  the  plays  of 
the  present  day,  as  it  is  of  those  of  the 
last  generation.  For  a  long  time  no 
tragedy  could  be  produced  at  auy  theatre 
without  the  risk  of  creating  laughter; 
and,  accordingly,  sdl  managers  were 
"  bound  to  decline  articles  of  that  de- 
scription." ' 

There  is  an  amusing  anecdote,  well 
authenticated,  touching  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  Critic  "  was  completed.  Two 
days  before  it  was  announced  to  be 
played,  Sheridan  had  not  finished  the 
last  scene.  Everybody  was  anxious  and 
nervous;    Mr.   Linley  and  Dr.  Ford, 
being  joint  and  responsible  managers, 
were  id  no   enviable  state;   the  per- 
formers lodked  on  each  other  with  rue- 
ful faces.     King,  who  had  the  part  of 
Puff  to  sustain,  was  the  stage  manager; 
it  Was  accordingly  his  especial  duty  to 
find  out  Sheridan,  and  to  weary  him 
with  remonstrances  on  the  backward 
state  of  thmgs.    But  matters  went  on 
much  as  usual;  Sheridan  came  to  the 
fiieatre,  made  the  customary  promise 
that  he  was  "just  going  home  to  finish 
it ;"  that  in  fact  it  was  completed,  and 
only  wanted  an  additional  line  or  two. 
His  father-in-law,  Linley,    knew   the 
only  Sufficient  spur  to  his  industry ;  he 
therefore  ordered  a  night  rehearsal,  and 
invited  Sheridan  to  dine  with  him,  gave 
Mm  a  capital  dinner,  proposed  a  lounge 
to  Brury  Lane  whilst  the  supper  was 
preparing ;  Sheridan  assented,  and  they 
sauntered  together  up  and  down  the  stage 
previous  to  the  rehearsal,  when  King, 
stepping  up  to  the  remiss  dramatist, 
requested  a   moment's  audience,   and 
went  with  him  into  the  small  green- 
*oonl,  '^here  there  was  a  comfortable 
fire,  a  good  arm  chair,  a  table  furnished 
with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  two  bottles 
of  claret,  a  tempting  dish  of  anchovj' 
sandwiches,  and    the   prompter's  un- 
finished copy  of  the  "  Critic."     King, 
immediately  Sheridan  entered  the  room, 
iHthdrew  and  locked  the  door,  when  Ford 
tod  Linley  made  their  pleasure  known 
to  him,  that  he  was  to  finish  the  wine 
tod  the  farce,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stir  out  of  the  room  until  both  were  at 
Ml  end.    Sheridan  laughed  heartily  at 


the  joke,  set  to  in  good  earnest)  and 
finished  the  work  to  the  great  delight  of 
all  parties. 

With  the  "  Critic  "  ends  the  scries  of 
Sheridan's  dramatic  writings;  for  "  Pi** 
zarro,"  which  was  brought  out  shortly 
afterwards,  is  only  an  adaptation  to  the 
English  stage  of  Kotzebue's  "Spaniards 
in  Peru,"  and  is  in  great  part  a  mere 
translation.  He  appears  to  have  medi'^ 
tated  many  other  works,  slight  sketches 
of  which  were  drawn,  the  outlines  of 
characters  delineated,  and  heads  of  oon« 
versation  prepared,  but  none  of  which 
were  perfected,  and  remain  now  only  as 
literary  ciuiosities. 

When  a  man  by  incompetency  or 
negligence  has  given  proof  that  he  is 
inadequate  to  the  management  of  his 
own  concerns,  he  usually  feels  justified 
in  undertaking  those  of  the  natioU. 
With  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1780,  Sheridan  was  accordingly  seized 
with  an  ambition  to  become  a  legis- 
lator; conceiving  it  to  be  "  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  British  constitutiont 
that  a  man  could  push  forward  into 
notice  and  distinction  the  talents  or 
abilities,  whatever  they  might  be,  with 
which  Providence  had  endowed  him." 
Through  the  interest  apparently  of  aris» 
tocratic  Mends  he  sallies  forth  to  can- 
vass the  constituency  of  Stafford.  By 
his  winning  address,  his  infinite  wit  and 
droUeiy,  his  elegant  deportment,  his 
liberality  of  hand,  he  secures  almost 
universal  favour.  Such  a  persuasive 
tongue,  such  a  felicitous  ingenuity  in 
controverting  or  establishing  convloi 
tion,  such  boundless  cotutesy  and  un- 
hesitating prodigality  of  promise,  such 
breadth  of  urbanity  and  immeasurable 
sympathy  with  all  conditions  of  electors^ 
could  not  fail  with  any  human  consti-* 
tuency  to  yield  results.  He  was  tri* 
umphantly  returned  to  represent  the 
biu-ghers  of  Stafford  in  Parliament. 
Singular  to  say,  many  of  his  promises 
were  scrupulously  kept.  Each  voter 
who  wanted  a  place  found  to  his  delight 
that  one  had  been  reserved  for  him; 
not  a  man  who  asked  it  but  was  grati- 
fied with  an  ofter  either  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  the  Opera  House,  and  on 
repairing  thither  was  promptly  installed 
in  his  situation.  Ever  with  successive 
elections  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate 
new  friends ;  for  most  ef  those  who  ac- 
cepted posts  imder  him  quickly  i*esigned 
them,  as  their  salaries  for  the  most  part 
were  only  promises  to  pay,  which  wei^ 
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realized,  if  at  all,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  as  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  ordi- 
nary placemen.  Sheridan,  however,  has 
unquestionahly  become  a  portion  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  empire. 

The  first  thing  he  has  to  do  on  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
to  answer  a  petition  against  his  election, 
involying  charges  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. Some  of  "  the  lowest  and  most 
unprincipled  voters  "  had  been  seduced 
into  raising  the  accusation.  The  young 
member  successfully  defended  himself 
and  his  constituency  against  the  ca- 
lumny; and  "wished  that  some  ade- 
quate penalties  should  be  inflicted  on 
diose  who  traduced  and  stigmatized  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men."  The  peti- 
tion, as  almost  uniformly  happens  in 
such  cases,  was  instantly  withdrawn; 
Sheridan  was  confirmed  in  his  seat.  He 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and 
attention  by  the  House,  his  literary  re- 
putation having  prepared  for  him  a 
willing  and  favourable  reception.  It 
appears,  however,  that  even  those  who 
were  disposed  to  judge  favourably  of 
his  capabilities,  confidently  concluded 
that  "Nature  never  intended  him  for 
an  orator."  A  certain  indistinctness  of 
speech,  and  considerable  agitation  and 
hesitancy  of  manner,  impressed  the 
majority  that  "  his  mental  powers  ap- 
peared to  be  very  superior  to  his  physi- 
cal qualifications."  On  concluding  his 
speech  he  went  into  the  gallery  where 
Woodfall  was  reporting,  and  with  evi- 
dent anxiety  tried  to  obtain  from  him 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
ultimate  success.  Woodfall  candidly 
advised  him  to  abide  by  his  previous 
pursuits,  for  that  now  he  was  certainly 
out  of  his  element,  and  had  little  chance 
of  ever  becoming  properly  adapted  to 
it.  Sheridan,  neyertheless,  entertained 
a  contrary  belief;  "  I  know  that  it  is  in 
me,"  said  he,  "  and  therefore  out  it  shall 
come !" 

Accordingly,  after  many  efforts,  and 
much  diligent  study  and  preparation, 
it  did  at  length  "  come  out,"  with  rather 
astonishing  effect.  He  rises  into  bound- 
less celebrity;  becomes  the  most  bril- 
liant and  attractive  orator  in  Englalnd. 
He  "  has  it  in  him,"  and  ever  as  oppor- 
tunities occur  he  makes  it  visible  that 
here  is  a  man  of  consummate  gifts  and 
cultivation.  Hearing  him,  men  learn  to 
comprehend  the  magnificent  powers  of 
human  speech.  All  the  splendom-s  of 
a  rich  composite  eloquence  are  at  his 


command,  and  he  has  the  skill  to  com- 
bine them  in  grand  and  irresistible  effect 
To  have  heard  him  speak  is  now  a  dis- 
tinction among  men.  Yet,  doubt  it  not, 
he  delivered  many  comparatively  dull 
speeches.  No  man  is  umformly  great. 
Still,  always  with  a  great  occasion,  She- 
ridan rises  to  the  level  of  its  require- 
ments ;  by  force  of  genius  and  incredible 
industry  in  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion, he  invariably  equals,  and  often- 
times exceeds  the  expectations  of  those 
who  most  intimately  knew  him,  and 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  powers.  Burke  declared  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  con- 
duct of  Warren  Hastings  in  India,  to  be 
"  the  most  astonishing  burst  of  elo- 
quence, argument  and  wit  luiited,  of 
which  there  was  any  record  or  tradition." 
Fox  said  of  it,  that  "  all  he  ever  heard, 
all  he  ever  read,  when  compared  with 
it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished 
like  vapoiu'  before  the  sun."  And  even 
Pitt,  Sheridan's  most  uniform  and  de- 
termined adversary,  acknowledged  that 
"  the  speech  surpassed  all  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  pos- 
sessed everything  that  genius  or  art 
could  furnish  to  agitate  and  control  the 
human  mind."  The  testimony  of  such 
judges  is  of  the  highest,  most  unques- 
tionable character,  and  leaves  nothing 
in  the  way  of  further  eulogy  to  be  ad- 
duced. 

Sheridan's  parliamentary  career,  im- 
perfectly delineated  in  ms  published 
speeches,  extends  over  a  space  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  an  eventful  and 
exciting  period  of  British  history. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  his  in- 
fluence over  the  public  affairs  was 
manifest  and  considerable,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers seem  to  fancy.  In  poUtical 
insight  he  was  probably  inferior  to  none 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  time;  he 
saw  into  the  future  quite  as  far,  and 
knew  as  intimately  as  any  what  the 
commotions  and  distractions  of  the  a^ 
might  signify ;  many  a  keen  glance  did 
he  dart  beyond  him,  many  a  wise  warn- 
ing vehemently  deliver;  no  one  had 
a  more  clear  or  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  political  doctrines  which 
he  espoused,  or  adhered  more  consist- 
ently to  their  consequences.  Yet  with 
all  this,  Sheridan  had  nothing  of  states- 
man-like ability.  The  man  was  not 
greater  than  his  time ;  could  in  no  case 
have  Quccessfiilly  directed  the  tendencie$ 
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of  the  time.  To  speak  of  Sheridan  as 
ranldng among greatstatesmen  is  absurd. 
He  had  no  one  quality,  beyond  his  gift 
of  speaking,  out  of  the  man^  by  wliich 
a  statesman  must  be  distinguished.  He 
is  a  splendid  rhetorician,  an  accom- 
plished parliamentary  debater;  ser- 
viceable and  illustrious  in  that  capa- 
city, but  if  lifted  into  statesmanship 
must  have  been  utterly  insignificant. 
The  man  that  could  not  direct  the 
finances  and  concerns  of  a  theatre,  had 
clearly  but  an  indifferent  capacity  for 
guidiag  the  affairs  and  destiny  of  a 
nation.  Beyond  the  distinction  here 
assigned  him,  Sheridan,  in  truth,  has 
neither  qualification  nor  pretension. 
An  adroit,  brilliant,  party  politician  is 
all  he  eyer  was  or  aimed  to  be. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  side 
by  side  with  Sheridan's  public  and  poli- 
tical life,  Hiere  was  ail  the  time  going 
on  some  sort  of  private  and  domestic 
one ;  which,  if  we  could  realize,  would, 
rather  iJian  the  other,  be  highly  satis- 
factory.   A  family  is  gradually  crowing 
up  around  him,  sprightly   and  clever 
boys  and  girls,  to  whom  their  father's 
reputation   cannot   be   altogether  un- 
known.   "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan    at 
home,"  wei-e   an   agreeable  and  inte- 
resting chapter,  had  we  the  materials 
for  writing  it.    We  are  able  to  perceive, 
howeyer,  that  Sheridan  spends  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  utterly  away  fi'om  home. 
He  is  invited  largely  into  all  kinds  of 
distinguished  and  select  society;    his 
fascinating  manners  and  polished  wit 
make  his  presence  everywhere  courted 
and  acceptable.    He  is  a  diner-out  of 
the  first  lustre.    By  his  brilliant  con- 
versation, his  boundless  vivacity,  and 
frank  sincerity  of  disposition,  he  dazzles 
and  delights  all  manner  of  high  and 
illustrious  men  and  women,  and  is,  in 
his  turn,  dazzled  and  delighted.     His 
princely  liberality  of  taste  leads  him  to 
nimish  expensive  entertainments  in  his 
own  house ;  for  which,  unhappily,  the 
embarrassed   treasury  of  Drury  Lane 
must  yield  supplies.    As   this   grows 
more  and  more  inadequate,    obliging 
tradesmen  cheerfully  contribute ;  for  a 
time,  at  least,  are  nowise  urgent  about 
their  bUls.    Thus  in  a  mingled  element 
of  splendour  and  of  shiftiness,  a  gay  and 
pleasant  life  alternates  with  mean  vexa- 
tions and  restraints;   continually  de- 
inandin^  some  new  sacrifice  of  temper  or 
of  principle.  An  utterly  inconpnious- 
existence ;  wherein  manly  dignity,  in. 


ward  peacefulness,   and  all  true  ^ort 
and  activity,  go  finally  to  wreck. 

Meanwhile,  wondenul  to  say,  his  ex* 
traordinary  talent  for  raising  moi^ey  la 
prosperously  exercised  whenever  $ii 
emergency  arises.  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
has  to  be  rebuilt ;  all  that  was  required 
for  the  purpose  was  a  sum  of  ;£  150,000, 
which  was  raised  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity." Sheridan  is  at  tliis  time  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation.  His  popularity, 
his  talents,  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interests,  are  the  theme  of  gene- 
ral eulogy.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with 
much  effort,  and  after  *'  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties, fresh  expenses,  and  vexatious 
negotiations,"  is  successfully  rebuilt — 
though  destined  soon  to  be  disastrously 
burnt  down.  All  along  Sheridan  con- 
trives to  live  like  a  man  possessing  a 
large  income.  It  appears  he  usually 
kept  up  three  establishments,  and  "  his 
style  of  living  was  such  as  became  a 
man  mingling  in  the  richer  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  enjoying  all  that  luxury  can 
give." 

And  so  the  years  roll  on,  downwards 
to  1792.  This  year  Sheridan  has  to 
follow  to  the  grave  his  beautiful  and 
affectionate  wife,  whom  the  then  Bishop 
of  Norwich  waswont  to  calla  "oonnectine 
link  between  woman  and  angel;"  and 
whom  Wilkes  declared  to  be  "  the  fairest 
flower  that  ever  grew  in  nature's  garden." 
She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  of 
pulmonary  disease.  A  beautiful  "co- 
quette of  the  first  magnitude,"  but  long 
since  sobered  down  into  a  loving,  help- 
ful, and  judicious  wife.  Deep  was  the 
grief  of  Sheridan,  when  they  bore  her 
away  to  the  "  stUl-dwelling ;"  sad  and 
irreparable  the  loss  which  he  sustained. 
From  that  moment  a  blight  fell  upon 
him — a  secret  immeasurable'  sorrow 
sapped  his  remaining  strength,  and  gave 
a  pallor  to  his  noble  countenance  which 
no  occasional  after  gaiety  could  dispel. 
*'I  have  seen  him,"  says  Kelly,  "night 
after  night  sit  and  cry  like  a  child, 
while  I  sang  to  him,  at  his  desire,  a 
pathetic  little  song  of  mine — 

They  bore  her  to  a  grassy  graye. 

I  never  beheld  more  poignant  grief 
than  Sheridan  felt  for  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wife."  The  lightsome  careless 
nature,  with  its  gay  heedlessness  and 
humour,  falls  suddenly  asunder,  and  is 
dissolved  in  mournful  tears ;  like  a  bright 
April  day,  descending  into  night  amid 
showers  of  transient  gloom. 
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.  For  transient  are  tlie  pains  of  every 
humaA  sorrow,  however  profound  its 
rSBOollections.  Nature  reneweth  day  by 
day  the  broken  spirits  of  whomso- 
eyer  she  ordains  to  live.  Sheridan  is 
reoalldd  by  his  public  duties  back  into 


the  world,  where  he  speedily  mingles  as 
before  in  the  exciting  stri&s,  in  the  ta- 
mult  and  animosities  of  the  life  that  ifl 
going  on.  Rest,  thou  buried  one !  and 
thy  name  shall  soon  be  as  thou^  it 
were  forgotten.* 


RICHARD  WINTER  HAMILTON,  L.L.B.,  D.P. 


CrRiiiAT  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
must  ever  command  homage  in  this 
world.  Intellectual  power  alone,  when 
not  associated  and  directed  by  a  moral 
purpose,  cannot  fan  to  charm  and  infiu- 
^oe  its  admirers.  But  when  a  man 
gifted  with  rich  intellectual  endow- 
ments, consecrates  them  to  the  per- 
fonuanod  of  duty,  and  the  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  the  high  behests  of  heayen, 
we  then  see  human  nature  in  its 
most  attractive  aspect ;  our  admiration 
warms  into  love,  and  our  love  borders 
on  the  reverential.  Such  a  man  was 
Dr,  Hamilton,  whom  we  are  now  about 
to  sketch.  Unlike  the  great  philosopher 
of  the  New  World,  whose  history  we  shall 
hereafter  trace,  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  secta- 
rian. He  confined  himself  to  the  bound- 
aries of  what  may  be  termed  evangelical 
orthodoxy,  and  dared  not  launch  out 
into  those  bold  speculations  outlined  by 
Emerson.  But  as  a  sectarian,  and  with 
a  faith  shaped,  squared,  and  measured, 
we  shall  find  that  he  possessed  im- 
mense attractions,  an  original  mind, 
and,  what  is  better,  a  large  heart. 

RicHABD  Winter  Hamilton  was  bom 
at  Pentonville,  London,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1 794.  Of  his  ancestry  it  is  known 
only  that  his  grandfather  came  to 
London,  from  Scotland,  early  in  life. 
This  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion.  He  married  a 
Miss  Hesketh,  one  of  the  company  who 
first  joined  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Mr. 
Wesley  in  his  journal  of  that  time. 
They  had  six  children,  and  the  Rev. 
'Frederick  Hamilton,  the  father  of 
Richard  Hamilton,  was  one  of  them.  One 
of  Winter  Hamilton's  uncles,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
died  October  8th,  1832,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  been 


incumbent  of  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  and  St  Martin'8,  for 
thirty-three  years.  This  uncle  was  kind 
and  generous  towards  hU  nephew 
Winter;  and  when  he  died,  left  him 
an  equal  share  of  his  property. 

Mrs.  Fredeiick  Hamilton,  the  mother 
of  Winter  Hamilton,  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  of  (ful- 
tivated  intellect,  of  gentle  disposition, 
and  eminently  pious.  Many  of  h^r 
letters  are  preserved  to  this  day,  and 
they  evince  a  most  loving  disposition, 
and  a  devoted  faith  to  the  orthodox 
creed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  in 
fact  it  is  quite  evident,  that  she  did 
much  to  mould  the  character  and  direct 
the  footsteps  of  her  son.  And  that  son 
when  he  became  a  man,  and  had  attained 
an  eminent  position  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  advoeate, 
frequently  alluded  in  tender  and  touch- 
ing accents  to  the  memory  of  her  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much.  Though  po£h 
sessing  a  strong  religious  &ith,  her 
affection  for  her  children  bound  her 
soul  closely  to  the  world,  when  on  Ae 
borders  of  eternity.  A  little  befbre  her 
death  she  wrote  to  a  dear  Mend  in 
these  words :  **  When  I  felt  a  daily  de- 
crease of  strength — ^my  cough  grow- 
ing worse,  and  my  breath  shorter—I 
could  not  but  think  of  what  all  this 
must  lead  to,  even  to  the  chamb^  of  the 
grave.  I  was  enabled  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  I  was  entirely  in  his 
hands  who  is '  the  resurreetion  and  the 
life ;'  but  yet,  whenever  I  for  a  minute 
soared  upward,  I  was  again  drawn  down 
by,  as  it  were,  a  picture  presented  to 
my  eye,  of  my  person  shrouded  in  my 
coffin,  and  all  my  dear  and  very  affeo- 
tionate  children  weeping  around  ma 
Indeed,  I  think  I  have  never  before 
proved  my  affectum  so  strong^  or  my 
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♦  The  conclusion  of  this  life  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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faith  so  weak."  This  beautlM  minded 
woman  died  when  her  son  Winter,  who 
was  the  cherished  child  of  the  family, 
was  about  eleven  years  old.  Tliough 
he  enjoyed  a  greater  latitude  of  in- 
dulgence than  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
fortunately  it  did  not  lead  to  pride  in 
him,  or  envy  in  them.  Thev  often 
^adly  saw  him  taken  to  ei\joy  pleasures 
whicn  they  would  cheerftuly  have 
shared;  and  they  welcomed  his  re- 
turn from  such  visits,  that  they  might 
listen  to  his  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  perspns  and  places  he  had  seen 
dming  his  absence,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  jealousy.  While  young,  he 
displayed  some  of  those  qualities  which 
en)eoiallv  characterized  him  in  after 
1^.  When  he  was  only  five  years  of 
age,  an  association  of  ministers  had 
met  at  his  father's  table,  and  the  servant 
who  had  waited  on  them  told  the  chil- 
dren the  next  day,  that  one  of  these 
ministers  had  described  his  poverty  and 
his  struggles  to  support  a  large  family 
at  forty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  afi 
his  po<Mr  village  flock  c0.uld  raise.  The 
children  felt  it  very  mxich,  and  often 
talked  over  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  good  man.  At  last  Winter  thought 
of  a  plan,  which  he  imagined  excellent. 
It  was— that  they  should  put  together 
all  they  could  call  their  own,  and  buy  a 
cheap  calf,  fully  expecting  that  thehttle 
grassplot  at  the  side  of  his  father's 
house  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  till 
in  a  position  to  present  it  to  the  poor 
minister.  The  elder  part  of  the  family 
told  him  this  was  impracticable;  not 
only  they  could  not  raise  money  enough, 
but  that  they  had  no  place  large  enough, 
to  rear  the  calf.  Winter  was  not  to  be 
turned  so  easily  from  his  generous  pur- 
pose. With  the  utmost  simplicity  he 
proposed  that  they  should  buy  a  little 
pig,  which,  he  saia,  could  run  about  the 
nursery,  and  sleep  under  the  bed,  till 
large  enough  to  be  a  valuable  gift. 

Though  this  period  of  his  age  was 
so  much  marked  oy  a  generosity  of  dis- 
position and  sprightliness,  he  did  not 
make  any  particular  progress  in  the 
rudiments  of  education.  He  had  a  wise 
and  patient  teacher  in  his  mother;  but 
she  frequently  wept  over  him  for  very 
weariness,  and  probably  from  the  greater 
Texation  in  consequence  of  the  evident 
talent  which  he  showed  in  other  respects. 
We  mention  this  so  that  kind  mothers 
«Qd  fathers  may  not  be  discouraged 
when  they  consider  their  children  back- 


ward in  learning;  for  many  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  race  were 
slow  to  learn  at  firet  Precocity  is  no 
true  sign  of  future  greatness.  Neither 
is  inaptitude  to  learn  elementary  know- 
ledge any  guarantee  that  the  frittu'eman 
sh(dl  not  be  eminent  for  his  abilities. 
We  cannot  expect  children  to  be  philo- 
sophers. Rather  should  we  expect  them 
to  be  buoyant,  sportive,  and,  it  may  be, 
inclined  to  mischief  In  Winter's  period 
of  childhood  there  was  no  lack  of  that 
q^uickness  of  apprehension  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life;  nor  were 
there  wanting  even  these  indications  of 
that  luxuriant  imagination  which  pro- 
duced such  rich  flowers  and  fruits  in 
after  years.  He  had  an  unbounded  flow 
of  anunal  spirits ;  and  his  wit,  or  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters  always  called  it, 
his/i^n,  afibrded  them  perpetual  amuse- 
ment. 

When  about  nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at 
Hammersmith,  near  London;  after 
passing  about  a  year  there,  he  was  re- 
moved to  an  excellent  school  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Petticary,  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Here  he  was  super- 
intended by  his  mother's  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Winter,  who  watched  over 
him  with  constant  care.  If  Winter 
Hamilton  did  not  in  after  years  become  a 
useful  member  of  society — ^if  not  a  great 
and  good  man,  it  would  have  been  sur- 
prising, as  every  oare  and  attention  was 
lavished  on  him  by  his  religious  rela- 
tives when  youn^.  But  though  breath- 
ing such  a  puritanic  atmosphere,  his 
unconquerable  love  for  drollery  and 
mimicry  continually  manifested  itself. 
He  was  frequently  getting  into  scrapes 
of  some  kind  or  other  on  account  of  his 
boyish  mischief,  and  though  he  knew 
he  should  not  escape  punishment,  he 
was  never  known  to  deny  his  faults 
when  questioned,  or  prevaricate  when 
censuied.  So  completely  was  his  cha-. 
racter  for  truthfulness  established  in 
the  family,  that  his  parents  often  said 
to  friends,  when  he  left  the  room, 
**  There  goes  a  child  who,  to  our  know- 
ledge, never  told  a  lie." 

From  his  thirteenth  to  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  was  at  Mill  Hill  Grammar 
School,  where  he  made  decided  prom*es8. 
The  reports  of  his  learning  and  his 
conduct  were  most  satisfactory.  His 
religious  character  was  then  in  the 
course  of  formation .  Even  at  that  early 
period  he  sterns  to  have  devoted  him- 
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splf  to  God  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  minister  ahnost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  he  never  expressed 
any  wish  for  any  other  vocation.  From 
the  time  when  he  used  to  preach  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  on  a  box  in  the 
nursery,  they  all  considered  it  a  settled 
point  that  Winter  was  to  be  a  minister. 
But  this  showed  more  solicitude  than 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  his  parents.  By 
dedicating  a  child,  before  the  naturtd 
tendency  of  his  mind  developed  itself, 
to  Uie  important  mission  of  a  minister, 
was  not  wise,  as  he  might  thereby  be 
made  a  very  mechanical  and  lifeless 
preacher,  when,  perhaps,  if  left  to  him- 
self, with  careful  guidance,  he  might 
otherwise  become  a  great  man.  But  in 
the  case  before  us  it  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful, as  the  bent  of  Winter  Hamilton's 
disposition,  and  the  aspirations  of  his 
heart,  were  naturally  inclined  in  the 
direction  marked  out  by  paternal  wishes. 
Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
signed. a  **  Covenant,"  in  which  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  "his  Father  in  heaven" 
and  to  the  services  of  His  church.  We 
extract  from  the  "  Covenant"  a  sentence 
or  two,  to  indicate  the  condition  of  his 
mind  at  that  time.  He  says,  ''  This 
day  do  I,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
surrender  myself  amto  Thee.  I  renounce 
all  former  lusts  that  have  dominion 
over  me ;  and  I  consecrate  unto  thee  all 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  have — the 
faculties  of  my  mind,  and  the  members 
of  my  body,  my  worldly  possessions,  my 
time,  and  my  influence  over  others,  to 
be  all  used  entirely  for  thy  glory,  and 
resolutely  employed  in  obedience  to  thy 
commands,  as  long  as  thou  continuest 
me  in  life,  with  an  ardent  desire  and 
hmnble  resolution,  to  continue  them 
through  all  the  ages  of  eternity.  Ever 
holding  myself  in  an  attentive  postiu'e 
to  observe  the  first  intimation  of  thy  will, 
and  ready  to  spring  forward  with  zeal  and 
joy  to  the  immediate  execution  of  it." 

Very  soon  after,  he  was  admitted,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  student  for  the 
ministry  amongst  the  Independents,  at 
Hoxton  College.  And  it  rarely  happens 
that  one  more  qualified  by  mental  capa- 
city and  spiritual  longings,  for  a  sacred 
calling,  enters  on  such  a  course.  Among 
the  associates  and  friends  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton at  Hoxton,  was  the  late  Eev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  whose 
career  opened  so  prosperously,  but 
whose  usefrd  and  brilliant  life  was 
Quenched  before  it  bad  reached  its  me- 


ridian glory;  and  the  late  Kev.  John 
Ely,  of  Leeds,  between  whom  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  afterwards  existed  such  a 
tender,  vital  and  .enduring  friendship. 
When  Dr.  Hamilton  entered  Hoxton 
College,  he  was  younger  than  most  of 
the  students,  and  was  distinguished  by 
great  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits. 
As  he  had  gi-eat  feu^ility  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  had  enjoyed  greater  ad- 
vantage of  early  education  than  most  of 
his  associates,  the  studies  prescribed  in 
the  classes  to  which  he  belonged  made 
but  a  slight  demand  on  his  time  and 
efforts,  and  left  him  much  leisure  for 
indulging  his  own  taste  and  inclination. 
Without  any  intensity  of  appUcation, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  prepare  for  tbe 
ordinaiy  examinations  in  the  lectures 
delivered,  and  on  the  books  required  to 
be  read.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burder,  one 
of  the  tutors  of  the  College,  appre- 
ciated the  talents  of  the  young  divine. 
When  speaking  of  his  productions, 
at  this  time,  the  Rev.  Doctor  says: 
*•  They  were  distinguished  by  an  exu- 
berance and  even  wildness  of  fancy 
which  greatly  needed  discipline  and 
training.  The  excrescences  of  his  ima- 
gination required  no  ordinary  degree  of 
judicious  pruning.  It  became  my  duty, 
as  one  of  his  tutors,  to  point  out  these 
deviations  from  good  taste  with  an  un- 
sparing freedom.  With  this  unwelcome 
duty,  however,  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
imiting  ample  commendation  of  budding 
and  unfolding  excellences."  No  doubt 
Dr.  Burder's  warning  was  very  judi- 
cious, and  well  it  should  be,  when  it 
attempted  to  prune  the  imagination  of  a 
young  student.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicate  and  difficult  than  such  a  task. 
And,  generally,  it  is  much  better  for 
tutors  to  leave  the  imagination  tq  take 
cai-e  of  itself.  Dr.  Hamilton,  throughout 
his  useful  life,  was  particidarly  distin- 
guished by  a  rich  imagination ;  and  did 
he  not  possess  it,  there  is  but  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  would  have 
risen  above  the  barren  mediocrity  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  brethren  in  tlie 
ministry.  A  vivid  imagination  is  fre- 
quently a  promise  of  future  eminence; 
and  though  for  a  time  it  may  be  wild 
and  luxuriant,  as  the  understanding 
gets  enlightened  and  the  judgment  con- 
solidated, that  creative  faculty,  which 
mav  be  called  the  handmaid  of  genius, 
finds  its  proper  orbit.  It  is  mueh  better 
for  the  fledgling  to  try  to  fly  and  fall, 
than  not  to  make  the  trial. 
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In  the  year  1813,  before  Winter  Har 
miJton  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
delivered  an  oration  at  the  College 
Chapel,  Hoxton,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Institution.  Professor  Stowell  says, 
the  discoin-se  was  characterized  by  "  rare 
and  dazzling  splendour."  In  August,  in 
the  same  year,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Bible  societies  was  formed  in  the  Hox- 
ton Academy  Chapel.  On  that  occasion 
the  voung  orator  made  his  first  attempt 
at  platform  elpquence  which  was  then 
a  comparative  novelty,  and  in  which  he 
afterwards  attained  such  eminent  ce- 
lebrity. Precious  as  is  our  space,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract 
from  the  address.  Speaking  of  the  value 
of  the  Bible  Society,  ne  says ;  **  Borne  on 
the  angels'  wings,  we  might  see  the  exer- 
tions of  this  Society  cheering  the  wilds 
of  Labrador,  and  while  the  natural  sun 
is  absent,^  enlivening  the  solitude,  and 
relieving  the  darkness  of  its  caves ;  we 
might  see  the  European,  amid  the  shock 
of  arms  and  the  thimder  of  the  cannon, 
repose  in  a  hope  which  this  Society 
has  revealed,  that  the  sword  shall  be 
beaten  into  a  ploughshare ;  we  might  see 
the  Musselman  throwing  aside  his  Koran 
for  that  volimie  which  alone  can  teach 
him  the  true  Allah  and  the  prophets — 
relinquishing  his  pilgrimage  to  Maho- 
med's tomb,  having  realized  the  period 
when  no  longer  in  that  mountain  and 
at  Mecca  man  shall  worship,  the  Father; 
we  might  see  the  Bramin  laying  aside 
his  caste  for  the  high  distinction  of  Chris- 
tian, the  lies  of  the  Shaster  for  the  oracles 
of  truth — the  spikes  of  Vishnu  for  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ — the  temple 
of  the  Juggernaut  for  the  heights  of 
Zion ;  we  might  see  the  Catholic  taking 
the  Bible  from  the  cloisters  to  which  it 
had  been  chained,  and  leaving  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  for  the  cross  of  his  Saviour; 
we  might  see  the  Hottentot,  once  filthy 
as  the  ground  in  which  he  burrowed, 
become  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
we  might  see  the  Negro,  with  disposi- 
tions haggard  as  the  rocks  over  whicn  he 
vaults  and  bounds,  ferocious  as  the  tor- 
rent which  he  dares  and  buffets,  now 
altered  and  subdued,  smooth  as  the 
ivory  he  inserts  in  his  coimtenance,  and 
soft  as  the  skin  which  floats  aroimd 
him  in  the  chase."  Pretty  eloquent 
this,  for  a  young  man  of  ninteen ! 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  Mr.  Hamilton 
received  an  overture  from  the  proprietor 
of  Albion  Chapel,  Leeds,  to  supply  it 
on  the  termination  of  bis  preparatory 


studies.  To  this  he  consented  with  some 
reluctance.  About  two  years  after  he 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  at  Le«ds,  in 
Salem  Chapel.  And  now  commenced 
that  useful  public  life, — the  constituent 
elements  of  which  were  eloquent  pulpit 
preaching  and  platform  oratory,  a  tender 
pastoral  care  and  almost  agonizing 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  his  congrega- 
tion, practical  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  good,  co-operation 
for  the  furtherance  of  plans  of  philan- 
thropy, and  above  all,  an  authorship 
which  rendered  him  popular  while 
living,  and  celebrated  alter  death.  lu 
the  course  of  the  ordination  service, 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  requested  to  give 
some  accoimt  of  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  his  mind,  and  he  gave  an  elo- 
quent statement.  Amon^  many  oilier 
things  he  said: — "I  awakened  to  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  nature  under 
accents  of  mercy  and  under  the  shadow 

of  the  cross No  persons  could 

have  been  more  diligent  in  the  instruc- 
tion, or  more  attentive  to  the  manners 
of  their  children,  than  my  venerated 
parents,  towards  whom  I  cultivate  not 
only  the  affections  of  a  son,  but  the 
sympathies  of  an  immortal.  Our  do- 
mestic economy  was  not  merely  a  pro- 
bation for  the  stations  of  life,  but  a 

pupilage  for  heaven No  sooner 

was  I  capable  of  the  faintest  thought 
and  observation,  than  I  aspired  to  the 
office  as  something  mysteriously  digni- 
fied. The  predilection  was  probably 
strengthened  from  the  celebrity  of  an- 
cestors, and  the  reputation  of  friends 
who  gave  attendance  to  the  altar." 

Less  than  a  month  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's ordination,  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburn, 
an  attorney,  in  Leeds,  was  executed  at 
York  for  forgery,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
requested  to  visit  the  imhappy  man 
previous  to  his  trial.  This  he  did,  not 
only  once,  but  several  times  before 
the  execution.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined from  this,  that  the  young  minister 
was  regarded  with  great  respect.  And 
in  a  sermon  which  he  afterwards  deli- 
vered on  the  event,  it  was  quite 
evident  he  was  equal  to  the  painful 
duty  he  was  called  on  to  discharge. 
This  sermon  was  published  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  dehvered.  The  critics 
soon  cut  it  to  pieces ;  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Hamiltoirs  opinion  many  years 
after,  they  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
justified  in  their  unsparing  criticisms. 
"Gnie  result  was,  that  though  Albion 
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Chapel  was  crowded,  the  congregation 
rapidly  dec:lined,  and  the  young  minister 
had  to  walk  through  a  murky  cloud  of 
impopularity.  Instead  of  either  sinking 
-in  despondency  or  proudly  scorning 
other  men's  opinions,  he  persevered  in 
enriching  his  mind  with  treasures  of 
knowledge,  delighting  every  social  circle 
with  his  good-natured  wit  and  raillery, 
and  earnestly  consecrating  his  more  se- 
rious moments  to  the  great  husiness  of 
his  life — the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Professor  Stowell  says  that  during  the 
twenty  years  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  ministry 
in  Albion  Chapel,  he  gradually  recovered 
the  popularity  he  had  lost,  fiis  preach- 
ing was  eminently  instructive.  His 
evangelical  tone  was  lofty  and  decided. 
His  faithfulness  was  searching  and  pun- 
gent. The  moral  authority  of  his  preach- 
ing was  felt  in  its  practical  bearings,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  personal  and  social  life.* 

In  1816,  Mr.  Hamilton  married  a 
Miss  Hackney,  of  Leeds,  a  lady  possess- 
ing considerable  personal  attractions, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  one 
son.  Mrs.  Hamilton  died  in  her  last 
confinement. 

Mr.  Hamilton  frequently  took  advan- 
ta^  of  important  public  events,  or  of 
things  which  more  than  ordinarily  agi- 
tated the  public  mind,  and  made  them 
subjects  for  pulpit  discourses.  The  per- 
secuted Protestants  in  the  South  of 
France  in  1816,  and  the  death  of  Princess 
Charlotte  in  1817,  afforded  him  admira- 
ble opportunities  for  the  display  of  his 
eloquence.  All  efforts  for  the  spread  of 
education  found  in  him  a  zealous  co- 
operator.  Accordingly  we  find  him  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Leeds  Philoso- 
phical and  Literary  Society.  Inthe  second 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society,  thrice  was  elected  vice- 
president;  and  in  the  years  1836, 183T, 
and  1838,  he  was  president.  He  fre- 
quently delivered  papers  before  this 
Society,  which  displayed  great  learning 
and  ingenuity.  They  were  chiefly  on 
literary  subjects;  none  were  strictly 
scientific ;  several  were  on  philosophical 
questions,  others  were  historical,  and 
some  of  them  were  minutely  and  elabo- 
rately critical :  all  of  them  were  admired 
for  their  vigour  of  thought,  variety  (^ 
erudition,  and  richness  of  illustration. 
The  following  will  show  how  he  treated 
a  sulyect  to  which  he  wa«  opposed.    It 


*  Memoir  of  Ricluud  Winter  HunUtoD,  L.L  J>.> 
J>J>.,  hf  PzofetMor  StowoU. 


is  taken  from  his  paper  on  "  Craniology," 
whibh  he  says  is  a  more  correct  word 
than  "phrenology,"  for  the  science  of 
the  bram.  He  says,  "  A  person  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  can 
scan  his  inward  being.  He  is  awed  by  the 
credulity  of  a  superior  power.  The 
cross  examination  begins,  mixed  with 
most  dexterous  leading  questions,  *  You 
have  pride  very  large.  *  That's  a  mis- 
take; I  am  very  bashfril,  and  oppres- 
sively humble.'  *  I  mean  proper  pride.' 
*0,  yes!  that  is  very  correct;  I  hope 
always  to  respect  myself.'  *  You  have 
ideahty  very  large.'  *  There  you  are 
out.  1  am  a  plain  matter  of  fact  man, 
and  often  admire  what  the  Governor 
says  to  FUburina,  *The  Spanish  fleet 
thou  canst  not  see,  because  it  is  not  yet 
in  sight.*  *  But  you  like  poetry.*  *  0, 
yes!  1  hope  so.'  *You  have  destruc- 
tiveness  very  large.*  *  Now  1  have  no 
opinion  of  tnis  science  at  all,  ibr  I  would 
not  tread  on  a  worm,  and  conscien- 
tiously abstain  from  lobsters  and  eels.' 

*  Yes,  now  I  perceive  it  will  be  so,  for 
your  destructiveness  is  coimteracted  by 
a  very  large  benevolence.'  'You  have 
causality  very  large.'  'Further  and 
frirther  from  the  truth.  I  never  ask  a 
reason,  and  cannot  endure  an  argument.' 

*  Stop,  do  not  be  hasty ;  let  me  see ;  I 
have  it.  Your  eomparisony  which  is  a 
superficial  sort  of  an  organ,  is  so  immense 
that  your  causality  cannot  work.*  *  You 
have  wit  very  large.*  *  That  is  not  at  all 
in  my  way.*  'But  when  you  speak  do 
they  not  laugh  ?'  *  They  do,  and  much 
more  than  I  like.*  *  That  is  your  wit 
which  makes  them,  for  wit  consists  not 
only  in  being  so  ourselves,  but  it  is  the 
cause  that  it  is  in  other  men.'  **  It  may 
be  seen  from  this  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
no  disciple  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Phre- 
nology was  too  material  for  him.  He 
had  too  strong  a  faith  in  the  purely  spi- 
ritual element  in  man,  and  of  its  abihty 
for  action  independent  of  organization, 
to  beliep  in  the  science.  Besides,  he 
saw,  or  he  fkncied  he  saw,  that  phren- 
ology was  allied  to  infidelity,  and  there- 
fore he  discarded  it.  The  above,  how- 
ever, is  only  given  as  a  specimen  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  mode  of  treating  a  subject 
when  he  felt  in  the  humour  to  be  nu- 
merous. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  not  merely  a  no- 
minal Nonconformist,but  one  from  deep 
conviction.  He  did  not,  as  do  a  great 
many  dissenters,  worship  at  the  chapel 
instead  of  the  church,  because  bis  fa- 
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thers  did  so  before  him,  but  because  he 
could  go  nowhere  else,  and  be  faithful 
to  the  pleadings  of  conscience.  The 
question  with  him  was  not  what  might 
be  false  and  objectionable  in  any  spe- 
cific religious  establishment,  but  what 
was  to  lum  anti-scriptural  in  aU.  His 
love  of  religious  liberty  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  at  all  trenched  on  the  rights 
of  the  conscience  or  intervened  between 
the  soul  and  God.  He  sought  in  vain  for 
the  archetype  or  intimation  of  national 
Christian  Churches  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
for  their  advantages  and  utility  where 
thej  existed;  and  he  returned  from  the 
investigation,  convinced  that  they  are  not 
lawful  if  expedient,  and  that  they  are 
not  expedient  if  lawful.  He  saw  "  the 
incompatibility  of  national  religion  with 
free  inquiry  and  private  judgment."  He 
was  not  afraid  mat  the  church  would 
not  take  care  of  itself  if  left  to  vrin  its 
way  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  its  charms, 
without  the  cumbrous  aid  of  the  state. 
This  principle  of  perfect  religious  liberty 
and  unconditional  freedom  of  opinion, 
was  so  closely  interwoven  in  the  texture 
of  his  religious  faith,  and  his  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  that  he  advo- 
cated it  with  unusual  vigour,  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  It  was  to  him  the 
vitality  of  Protestantism  and  the  birth- 
right of  humanity ;  and  by  its  means 
were  to  be  hastened  the  trimnphant 
victories  of  the  cross.  In  reply  to  the 
question — "If  Christianity  can  now 
stand,  without  civil  sanctions,  could  it 
always?*  He  boldly  answers,  "Yes. 
When  Athenian  wit,  Koman  stoicism,  and 
barbarian  feroci^  were  loose  upon  it,  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  shock.  When 
chronology  was  computed  by  persecu- 
tions, it  was  as  iminjured  by  the  tenth 
as  the  first.  For  centuries  it  maintained 
its  groimd,  and  fought  single  handed ; 
with  the  world  against  it,  it  triumphed 
over  the  world ;  and  when  did  it  decline  ? 
At  what  date  was  its  primitive  purity 
sullied,  its  victorious  progress  stayed? 
—when  it  mounted  the  throne  of  the 
Gsesars;  when  fame  and  adulation 
shouted  in  its  path;  when  its  scripless 
purse  was  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver ; 
when  the  religion  of  Him,  who  *  came 
forth  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe,'  was  subject  to  an  equal 
derision  of  its  character  and  tendency, 
and  the  diadem  of  royalty  glittered 
around  its  head,  and  the  purple  of 
«niuiiQ  ftowed  aroxmd  its  WASftx" 


In  nothing  was  Dr.  Hamilton  more 
zealous  than  the  cause  of  missions.  He 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  great  idea  of 
evangelizing  the  world;  and  into  the 
sublime  work  he  threw  his  best  ener- 
gies. Hence,  he  frequently  preached 
missionary  sermons,  delivered  speeches 
on  missionary  platforms,  and  sometimes 
committed  to  print  some  of  his  choicest 
thoughts  on  the  question.  In  1828,  he 
undertook  a  series  of  engagements  in 
connection  with  the  Hibernian  Aux- 
iliary to  the  London  Missionaiy  Society, 
and  most  admirably  did  he  fulfil  his 
mission. 

The  ordination  of  a  minister  among 
the  Independents  is  usually  an  occasion 
of  deep  interest.  At  such  times,  almost 
exclusively,  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
minister  are  set  ^rth  and  pressed  home 
by  some  elder  minister,  or  by  one  who  is 
regarded  as  endowed  with  the  judgment, 
experience,  and  weight  of  character 
which  are  felt  to  be  requisite  for  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  at  once  so  serious 
and  delicate.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  several 
times  invited  to  perform  this  oflice.  In 
1827,  he  delivered  the  ordination  charge 
to  the  Kev.  John  Barling,  of  Halifax; 
and,  in  1829,  he  performed  a  similar 
office  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  John 
Kelly,  Liverpool.  He  said  to  the 
former,  "  I  have  generally  found  that 
the  most  popular  ministers  are  most  in- 
different to  popularity,  and  disdain  a 
single  act  to  acquire  it.  Let  all,  then, 
inquire — ^What  is  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer?  Is  it  to  divide  attention  with 
the  Saviour,  or  to  fix  it  imdivertedly 
upon  him?  Should  I  prefer  the  circle 
of  philosophical  minds,  applauding 
my  wisdom  or  supporting  my  fame,  or 
to  dtand  as  my  Bedeemer  stood,  when 
all  the  publicans  and  sinners  *drew 
near  unto  him  for  to  hear  him.'  Should 
I  wish  to  be  quoted  after  death  as  a 
scientific  authority,  and  have  my  splen- 
did passages  recited  by  a  distant  gene- 
ration; or  my  simple  stone  distinguished 
by  the  embraces  of  humble  converts 
and  washed  with  the  tears  of  the  pious 
poor."  He  who  really  feels  this,  must 
entertain  a  high  conception  of  the  min- 
ister's calling,  and  possess  a  heart 
moved  by  disinterested  and  noble  feel- 
ings and  resolves.  ^  An  important  pas- 
sage in  his  own  life-history  is  recorded 
in  the  following.  When  speaking  to 
the  Bev.  John  Kelly,  on  the  importance 
of  personal  faith,  he  thus  alludes  to 
himself:—"  I  know  ouq  (and  he  would 
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hide  his  face  in  the  dust  while  he  con- 
fesses the  shameful  tale)  who  feels  it, 
too  often,  difficult  to  believe  what  he 
preaches ;  who  frequently  cannot  realize 
with  any  vividness  the  ideas  of  account- 
ability, condemnation,  and  retribution. 
He  has  heard  of  hearts  bursting  with 
agony,  the  fierce  throbbings  of  emotion : 
his  heart  has  envied  them,  while  each 
drop  within  it  seemed  to  stagnate,  and 
each  feeling  to  be  numbed!  Ah! 
happy  ye,  who  never  felt  the  doubts  at- 
tendant upon  enquiry,  or,  if  ye  have, 
could  shroud  them  in  obscurity ;  happy 
ye  who  never  suffered  the  horror  of  con- 
flicts which  many  a  minister  has  known, 
tliough  they  were  permitted  to  try  and 
prove  him;  happy  ye  who  know  not 
the  hell  of  denouncing  everlasting  pun- 
ishment with  composure !  of  imfolding 
the  wonders  of  redemption  with  apathy ! 
of  describing  the  glories  of  heaven  with- 
out a  desire  to  partake  of  them !" 

Dining  1828  and  1829,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  agi- 
tating this  coimtry,  and  in  no  town  was 
the  excitement  more  intense  than  in 
Leeds.  A  meeting  of  Protestants  op- 
posed to  the  Catholic  Claims  was  held 
in  that  town;  and  .from  the  meeting 
issued  a  declaration  of  firm  resistance  to 
the  expected  measiu-e  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Dissenters  of  Leeds  took  no 
part  in  the  meeting;  and  the  reasons 
why  they  absented  themselves  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  long  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Leeds  Mercury.  Professor  Stowell 
says^  "  As  a  calm,  dignified,  lucid  and 
earnest  exposition  of  great  principles, 
it  has  been  seldom  equalled;  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  gain  for  the  writer  a 
noble  reputation.  Its  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  was  great.  At  one  of  the 
largest  public  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
town,  there  was  a  vehement  struggle 
between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Liberal 
party ;  and  their  success  was  ascribed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
appeal."  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
awoke  by  his  letter  was  not  confined  to 
Leeds,  but  influenced,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  population  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  county ;  and  to  some  extent  faci- 
litated the  settlement  of  the  important 
question  in  the  nation. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from 
the  English  and  Reformed  Church  of 
Haml^urg,  to  preach  their  anniversary 
sermon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1829,  visited 
the  Continentfor  the  firsttime.    He  M- 


fiUed  his  engagement  in  that  city,  and 
in  so  doing  reflected  honour  on  his 
name  and  increased  the  reputation  and 
usefulness  of  the  congregation  which 
invited  him.  He  then  visited  several 
of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Continent,  and  especially  those  whose 
names  were  most  closely  associated  with 
the  struggles  of  the  Reformation.  With 
an  eager  eye  for  the  rai*e  and  the  valu- 
able, he  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  ca- 
thedrals and  other  monuments  of  art 
which  came  in  his  way,  and  then  jotted 
down,  in  his  journal,  his  own  opinions 
and  criticisms.  These  jottings  bear 
evidence  of  a  richly  stored  mind,  and 
an  artistic  tact  and  judgment  rarely 
found  in  an  English  preacher. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a 
mind  constituted  like  Mr.  Hamilton's, 
and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  reli- 
gious freedom  as  his  did,  would  also  tend 
towards  the  liberal  side  of  politics.  But 
though  he  studiously  avoided  mixing 
himself  up  with  what  is  usually  imder- 
stood  by  party  politics,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Henry 
Brougham,  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
freeholders  of  Yorkshire  to  stand  for  the 
county.  The  Protestant  Dissenters* 
Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
circulated  an  eloquent  and  stirring  ad- 
dress throughout  the  county,  in  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  giveBrougham, 
as  the  eminent  advocate  of  negro  free- 
dom, their  most  strenuous  support. 
Though  the  address  had  several  names 
appended  to  it,  its  peculiar  phraseology 
and  emphatic  diction,  bore  the  unmis- 
takeable  impress  of  Hamilton. 

In  1831,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
theological  college  was  laid  at  Under- 
cliff(3,  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  deli- 
vered an  address  on  the  occasion.  Such 
an  opportunity^  would  be  sure  to  afford 
him  ample  scope  for  the  display  of 
his  oratorical  ability.  Accordingly  we 
find  him  takiug  an  historical  survey  of 
the  principles  and  progress  of  inde- 
pendency, and  especially  in  the  north  of 
England;  and  giving  a  condensed  nar- 
ration of  the  proceedings  of  the  church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  securing  an 
intelligent  and  holy  ministry.  This 
address,  like  almost  all  others  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  delivered  on  such  occasions, 
was  printed.  To  a  passage  enmnerating 
the  colleges  of  Nonconformists,  he  suh- 

i'oined  the  followingnote : — "  The  author 
las  not  referred  to  the  self-styled  Uni- 
tarian academies.    He  confines  himself 
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to  Christianity.  Such  could,  therefore, 
have  no  more  claiin  to  a  place  in  this 
catalogue,  «than  a  school  of  Confucius, 
in  China,  or  the  colleges  of  the  Der- 
vishes, in  Japan."  Not  long  after, 
serious  notice  was  taken  of  these  pas- 
sages in  a  sermon,  entitled,  **  Unitarians 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians,"  hy 
Dr.  Hutton.  This  led  to  an  important 
theological  controversy  between  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Hutton.  No  sooner 
had  the  sermon  of  the  latter  appeared 
in  print,  than  the  former  rushed  to  the 
controversy,  and  drew  up  a  series  of 
letters  to  Dr.  Hutton,  entitled  "  The  Re- 
ligionists designating  themselves  Uni- 
tarians not  entitled  to  the  Christian 
name."  To  these  letters  Dr.  Hutton 
replied  in  four  letters,  which  were 
published  with  the  title,  "  Unitarian 
Christianity  Vindicated."  This  pam- 
phlet was  quickly  met  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's "  Animadversions  upon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hutton's  pamphlets." 

These  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
display  a  powerful  intellect,  and  great 
courage,  ingenuity  and  wit.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  find,  even  within  a  much 
larger  compass,  so  much  information, 
discernment,  keen  dissection,  close  rea- 
soning, and  quick  repartee.  But  their 
pages  are  sullied  with  uncharitableness, 
if  not  with  the  manifestations  of  an  un- 
generous nature.  When  speaking  of  the 
Unitarians,  personally,  he  says,  "  For 
them  we  can  entertain  no  emotion  but 
of  love — love  of  every  variety  save  that 
of  religious  complacency;  towards  them 
we  can  make  no  approach  but  that  of 
kindness — kindness  of  every  service 
save  that  of  religious  co-operation. 
Men,  brethren,  citizens,  compatriots, 
disciples  of  science,  friends  of  humanity, 
we  hail,  we  embrace  you!"  Immedi- 
ately after,  when  spealong  of  their  reli- 
gious fjEiith,  he  says,  "  their  system  is  not 
a  sacred  nor  sensitive  thing.  It  requires 
— ^it  merits  no  courtesy.  It  excites  un- 
mixed loathing  and  detestation.  It  is  a 
body  of  dead),  a  phantom  skeleton, 
threatening,  chilling,  petrifying,  taunt- 
ing, grisly,  ghastly — a  king  of  terrors. 
Its  course  is  like  the  sceptre-destroyer 
in  the  prophecy,  borne  recklessly,  ruth- 
lessly forward  on  his  pale  horse,  while 
Hades  follows  with  him.  We  can  foUow 
it  by  its  blight  of  piety,  simplicity, 
zeal.  It  leaves  its  monuments  m  dis- 
peopled sancturies,  wrecked  hopes  and 

ruined  souls Its  wreath  is  a 

cypress — ^its  robe  a|)aM— its  bridal  is  a 


funeral.  It  never  taught  man  to  smile 
but  with  a  sneer,  nor  to  weep  but  in 
bitterness.  It  is  in  variance  and  con- 
flict with  all  that  is  stirring  in  our 
active,  transcendental  in  our  contem- 

flative,  and  tender  in  our  moral,  nature, 
t  makes  war  upon  the  heart  It  spares 
nothing  worthy  of  our  love,  or  potent 
over  our  fear.  Its  brightest  day  is  but 
the  congelation  of  its  cold  and  darken- 
ing vapour,  by  the  rigour  of  its  killing 
frost  Its  aggression  is  the  deet,  its 
mantle  of  chmty  is  the  hoar  and  snow. 
It  withdraws  every  support  of  con- 
fidence, each  precious  hold,  around 
which  our  most  exquisite  feelings,  like 
the  little  tendiils,  have  been  wont  to 
insinuate  and  entwine.  AH,  all  perishes 
before  its  spell,  its  basilisk  gaze — ^its 
torpedo  touch.  It  subtilizes  until 
reason  foregoes  its  last  conclusion,  and 
refines  imtil  the  heart  looses  its  last 
warmth." 

No  doubt,  Dr.  Burder  would  have 
called  this  an  "excrescence"  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  imagination.  It  reflects  as 
little  credit  on  his  logic,  as  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  shows  that  his  heart,  in 
this  instance,  was  as  narrow,  as  his 
logic  was  imperfect.  How  he  could 
haU  his  brethren  as  **  friends  of  hu- 
manity," and  "  make  no  approach 
towards  them  but  that  of  kindness," 
and  "entertain  no  emotion  but  that 
of  love,"  and  then  describe  tiieir  re- 
ligion as  leaving  behind  it  nothing  but 
"  grisly,  ghastly  putrefaction "  which 
"  spares  nothing  worthy  of  our  love," 
whose  "  wreath  is  a  cypress,  and  bridal  a 
frmeral " ;  whose  "  tract  is  known  by  the 
blight  of  piety," — how  the  writer  eould 
reconcile  these  contradictions  both  of 
the  head  and  the  heart,  he  has  not  shewn. 
It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  his  zeal  for  the  truth  overshadowing 
his  usually  lai^e  heart,  and  adding  at 
the  same  time  a  broken  feather  to  the 
wing  of  his  imagination. 

That  he  possessed  this  large-hearted- 
ness  was  evident  in  what  we  will  next 
relate.  In  1833,  the  Rev.  John  Ely  re- 
moved from  Rochdale  to  Leeds.  These 
two  good  men  had  been  students  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  college  many 
years  before ;  and  from  that  time  there 
existed  between  them  an  enviable  fellow- 
feeling  But  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  the  same  town,  a  beautiM 
fellowship  united  their  hearts.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  a  purer  and  more  im; 
broken  friendship   between  two  men 
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than  existed  between  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Ely.  And  in  no  more  signal  way 
did  they  yindicate  that  Ghiistianity 
which  tiiey  advocated,  than  by  thus  ex- 
hibiting it  in  their  lives.  In  the  course 
of  years  Mr.  Ely  died,  and  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  write  his  Mend's 
biography.  When  speaking  of  their  mu- 
tually ardent  attachment  for  each  other, 
he  says,  "It  was  insinuated  that  the 
friendship  would  soon  be  tried.  Thank 
God !  it  more  than  stood  the  triaL  For 
fourteen  years  it  deepened  and  crew — 
without  momentary  pau^  and  flaw, 
damp  and  uneasiness.  His  high  souled 
honour,  his  considerate  ingenuousness, 
his  sensitive  delicacy,  must  have  con- 
quered even  the  imtable  and  morose. 
The  boast  of  such  unruffled  friendship 
is  peculiarly  his.  Its  most  casual  inter- 
ruption could  have  found  no  excuse.  I 
write  it  for  his  tomb.  It  is  my  ofifering 
at  his  grave.  The  thomless  wreath  is 
for  him" 

Just  about  the  same  time,  in  1833, 
Mr.  Hamilton  sent  to  the  press  a  volume 
of  sermons.  The  subje<^s  of  the  ser- 
mons were : — The  Inviolability  of  Chris- 
tianity— The  Counsel  of  Gamaliel  Ex- 
amined— Moral  Means  preferable  to 
Miracle — The  Transcenoant  love  of 
Christ— Incarnate  Deity  —The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace — The  Son  of 
God  Anticipating  his  Keward^-The 
Heavenly  Coimtry — ^Deism  no  Refuge 
from  Judgement--Jesus  Christ  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  Three 
months  after  the  sermons  were  published, 
the  late  Eev.  Dr.  McAU,  of  Manchester, 
whose  opinion  would  be  regarded  by  all 
who  knew  him  with  the  warmest  respect, 
said,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton, "  That 
volume  will  always  rank  among  my 
most  precious  treasures,  and  I-  can  de- 
sire nothing  better  or  with  greater  fer- 
vour, than  to  be  enabled  increasingly  to 
realise  its  noble  sentiments,  and  to  dis- 
play more  perfectly  in  practice  the  effect 
*ana  energy  of  its  transforming  princi- 
ples.** Many  of  tbe  most  important  doc- 
trines of  Evangelical  Christianity  are 
seriously  and  argumentatively  treated 
in  this  volume.  Several  years  after  their 
publication,  Walter  Scott,  the  president 
of  Airedale  College,  said  of  the  sermons, 
that  they  were  "worthy  as  it  respects 
metaphysical  acumen,richness  of  matter, 
and  extent  of  biblical  knowledge,  to  be 
ranked  with  the  sermons  of  Edwards 
'or  Howe ;  and  as  it  regards  eloquence 
and  displays  of  imagination,  to  be  joined 


with  the  appeals  of  a  MasiUon  or  a 
HalL  They  are  splendid  offerings  to 
the  Church  of  genius  and  piety,  and 
will  attract  the  attention,  and  awaken 
the  gratitude  of  generations  yet  imbom." 
Inl834,Mr.Hamiltonpublished"Pas- 
storal  Appeals  on  Personal,  Domestic 
and  Social  Devotion/*  These  appealshad 
been  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and 
were  published  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  congregation  and  friends. 
They  were  composed  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  authoi^s  life  was  draw- 
mg  to  a  close.  He  said,  in  the  preface, 
in  allusion  to  himself,  "  His  life  is 
wearing  apace.  Many  intimations  im- 
press Mm  that  it  will  not  be  a  prolonged 
one.'*  These  appeals  have  been  very 
widely  circulated,  and  have  afready  taken 
their  place  with  our  standard  devo- 
tional literature.  We  cannot  refrain 
quoting  a  beautiful  passage  which  en- 
snrines  the  memory  of  his  affectionate 
mother.  "  To  this  moment  I  recall  the 
soft,  kind  manner  of  a  mother  who  left 
her  orphan  child  for  a  brighter  and 
more  congenial  scene Her  in- 
structions are  as  deeply  traced  on  the 
memory  as  her  features,  and  as  easily 
recalled  as  her  tones.  It  may  be  weaK 
to  say  it,  but  if  I  can  claim  any  theo- 
logical taste  and  store,  I  owe  it  all  to 
her.  Feeble  is  the  tribute  I  can  pay  to 
her  excellence,  nor  had  it  been  obtruded 
but  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  domes- 
tic instruction.  She  deserved  an  Au- 
gustine's narrative,  a  Gregory's  apos- 
strophe,  and  a  Cowper's  strain.  How 
could  thy  child,  blest  parent,  but 
remember  thee?  Ever  must  he  re- 
tain the  image  of  thy  face,  and  the 
lustre  of  thine  example.  His  heart  must 
cease  to  beat,  ere  he  can  refuse  to  dwell 
upon  that  blessing  and  that  embrace 
which  he  received  from  thee,  when  thy 

*  soul  was  in  departing,'  ere  he  can,  after 
well  nigh    thiity  years,  cease    to  be 

*  bowed  down  heavily  *  mourning  for  his 
mother.** 

Mr.  Hamilton's  preaching  had  been 
so  successful  that  Albion  Chapel  was 
much  too  small  to  afford  accommo- 
dation to  his  increasing  congrega- 
tion. Consequently  it  was  resolved 
to  bmld  another  and  a  much  larger 
one.  The  proposal  was  so  reamly 
t^en  up  by  tlie  congregation  that, 
within  three  months,  ^2,500  were  sub- 
scribed, Mr.  Hamilton  himself  subscrib- 
ing ^£250.  The  chapel  was  built  on.  a 
spot  **  that  they  selected  mainly  because 
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it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
population  of  the  poor,  for  whose  ac- 
commodation they  intended  to  provide 
five  hundred  free  sittings."  The  chapel 
was  opened  for  public  worship  in  1836; 
and  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  it  was 
preached  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  McAll,  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  now  a 
larger  field  of  action  in  which  he  could 
apply  his  useful  and  pious  labours,  and 
right  earnestly  and  manfully  did  he  per- 
form his  task. 

His  *•  Pastoral  Apijeals"  having  been 
read  with  4iuch  avidity,  he  was  impor- 
tmied  to  publish  some  family  prayers. 
He  complied  with  the  request,  and  in 
1838  he  published  a  voliune  containing 
"Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for 
four  weeks,  with  twenty-seven  Prayers 
aad  Thanksgivings,"  which  were  adapted 
for  special  and  occasional  uses.  A 
highly  intelligent  hearer  said  to  another 
minister  on  one  occasion  that  he  should 
prefer  Dr.  Hamilton's  ministry  were  it 
only  for  his  prayers.  "  They  were  cha- 
racterized," he  said,  "  by  a  chastened 
seriousness — deep  and  reverential  hu- 
mility— a  wide  comprehensiveness — an 
exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  people,  rich 
variety,  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  a 
highly  spiritual  tone,  and  a  felicitous 
interweaving  of  scriptural  phraseology, 
and  especially  of  scriptural  petition." 
Br.  Hamilton  realized  the  truthliilness 
of  Montgomery's  hymn,  which  designates 

frayer  as  '*  the  Christian's  vital  Breath." 
t  not  only  broke  away  in  eloquent  tor- 
rents from  his  wrestling  soul  when  in 
the  pulpit,  but  it  breathed  through  his 
epistolwy  correspondence,  and  beauti- 
fully mingled  with  the  stream  of  his  life. 
No  doubt  it  was  his  aptitude  in  prayer, 
and  his  feeling  tlie  reality  of  the  divine 
exercise,  which  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  pastor's  mission. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  contribute  something  to 
our  general  literature,  which  should 
give  him  a  high  position  among  British 
authors.  His  sermons,  appeals  and 
prayers,  brought  him  in  contact  only 
with  the  religious  public,  and' particu- 
larly that  portion  of  it  which  subscribed 
to  the  articles  of  the  creed  to  which  he 
anchored  his  faith.  In  1841,  he  piib- 
Ushed  his  "Nugee  literarise."  The 
contents  of  this  volume  are  verv  mis- 
cellaneous, and  afford  ample  proof  of  his 
oririnality,  fancy  and  versatility.  They 
embrace    the    fpUowing    topics:— The 


Isiac  Mysteries — The  Olympian  Games 
— The  History  and  Prospects  of  the  Hu- 
man Species  considered  m  relation  to  In- 
tellectual and  Social  Improvement — The 
Grounds  and  Sources  of  History — The 
Tragic  Genius  of  Shakspere — The  York- 
shire Dialect — Correlates  and  Syno- 
nymes — The  Passions  of  the  Human 
Mind — Personal  Identity — Craniology. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  variety  of 
Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  poetic  pieces. 
Several  of  these  papers  were  originally 
delivered  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  this  was  the  principal  work 
Dr.  Hamilton  gave  the  world.  Areverend 
professor,  whose  name  has  been  before 
mentioned,  says, "  I  never  read  his  *  Nugse 
LiterarisB,*  or  even  look  into  it,  without 
having  my  admiration  excited  by  the 
extensive  reading,  the  profound  scholar- 
ship, the  metaphysical  acumen  and  re- 
search, the  logical  exactness,  the  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  and  the  power  of 
rendering  everything,  even  what  some 
would  call  the  vulgarism  of  low  society, 
interesting  and  instructive." 

The  next  important  work  published 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  was  his  Essay  on' 
Missions.  In  the  year  1838,  a  prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas  was  offered  for  the 
best  Essay  on  Christian  Missions,  and 
another  prize  of  tifty  guineas  for  the 
second  best  Essav.  Mr.  Hamilton 
immediately  went  to  work,  no  doubt 
moved  by  the  desire  and  sustained  by 
the  hope  oif  getting  one  of  the  prizes. 
It  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  paid 
great  attention,  and  on  which  he  was 
admirably  fitted  to  expatiate.  In  1841, 
the  adjudicators  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
Dr.  Harris,  then  President  of  Cheshunt 
College,  and  the  second  prize  to  the 
Rev.  K.  W.  Hamilton.  The  Essay 
produced  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  entitled 
"  Missions :  their  Authority,  Scope  and 
Encouragement,"  was  published  in 
1842,  and  reprinted  in  1846.  To  the 
second  edition  he  prefixed  this  simple 
dedication. 

TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN   HARBI8,  D.D. 

Beloved  and  honoured  brother — 

No  happier  event  ever  befel  me,  no 
prouder  emotion  ever  fluttered  me,  than 
when  I  found  myself  placed  second  to 
you.    Yours  devotedly, 

Richard  Winter  Hamilton. 

This  short  epistle  speaks  volumes  for 
the  large-hearted  sympathy  and  humi- 
lity  which    characterised    the    writer. 
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Well  might  Dr.  Harris  say,  "Many 
thanks  for  your  brotherly,  generous, 
noble-spirited  letter.  It  md  me  good, 
and  must  have  done  you  more.  Such 
is  pre-eminently  the  kind  of  thing  which 
it  IS  more  blessed  to  give  than  receiye." 
In  an  equally  generous  manner  Dr.Harris 
writes  on  another  occasion,  "  This  last 
note  brings  me  feirly  to  your  book — ^your 
enduring  monument.  It  hardly  becomes 
me  to  say  what  I  think  of  it — ^in  time, 
but  we  wlQ  talk  of  it  in  eternity."  Very 
shortly  after  the  above  correspondence 
took  place,the  wife  of  Dr.  Harris  died ; 
when  Mr.  Hamilton  sent  him  a  letter  of 
condolence.  This  letter  is  brim  full  of  that 
sympathetic  sorrow  which  occasionally 
gushes  from  an  oyercharged  heart.  Well 
might  Mr.  Waddington  say,  on  another 
occasion,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  acquired 
a  kind  of  intuition  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  woe,  that  fitted  him  to  guide,  to 
strengthen  and  to  comfort  the  anxious 
and  distressed."  In  this  letter  to  Dr- 
Harris,  he  says,  "We  saw  you  sitting 
alone,  and  keeping  silence.  With  a 
whisper  we  would  not  haye  broken  the 
charmed  grief.  ....  I  knew  not 
what  intercourse  to  attempt.  Once  I 
thought  to  send  the  blank  paper,  with 
my  simple  signature,  that  your  full  heart 
might  inscribe  in  it  letters  of  your  own. 

None  but  they  who  haye 

known  such  auctions,  can  enter  into 
them.  None,  saye  they,  can  understand 
the  commencement  of  those  mysterious 
relationships  which  are  suddenly  placed 
beween  the  living  and  the  dead." 

In  1842,  the  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  assembled  at  Liverpool.  Before 
these  Mr.  Hamilton  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  "  Intercommunity  of  Chm-ches." 
It  was  immediately  and  unanimously 
requested  that  the  sermon  should  be 
prmted.  There  is  no  one  of  his  many 
compositions  which  displays  to  greater 
advantage  the  higher  powers  of  his  na- 
ture, than  this  discoiu'se.  It  may  be 
I)erused  and  reperused  by  the  most 
earned  and  the  most  simple  with  great 
and  growing  advantage.  The  following 
year  Mr.Hamiltonunaertook,on  behalf  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,ajoumey 
into  Scotland,  when,  as  usual,  he  gained 
fresh  laiurels  as  an  earnest  advocate  for 
his  favourite  cause.  On  his  return 
home,  he  was  joyfully  siuprised  to  re- 
ceive a  splendid  present  of  plate,  which 
his  church  and  congregation  had  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  presented  to  him  as 


a  memorial  of  their  esteem.  A  few 
months  after,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  unanimously  con- 
ferred on  him  Sie  title  of  L.L.I).  A 
shower  of  honours  came  upon  him,  al- 
most all  at  once;  during  the  same  year 
the  Council  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  esteem  of  his  charac- 
ter for  piety,  talents  and  learning.  As 
fjEur  as  worldly  fame  went,  he  was  now 
entering  into  the  reward  of  his  labours; 
as  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  a  large 
congregation,  esteemed  as  a  citizen  by 
all  who  knew  him,  complimented  by  the 
learned,  and  crowned  with  the  honours  of 
universities.  These  honours  he  had 
fairly  won,  and  th^  sat  upon  him  with 
dignity  and  ease.  When  made  Doctor  of 
Laws,  he  wrote  his  sister  in  answer  to 
her  congratulations,  "  My  friends  seem 
quite  unanimous — Church  and  Dissent 
^that  I  may  wear  it  without  self-ex- 
aggeration, or,  as  I  express  it,  without 
making  myself  perfectly  ridiculous.  I 
believe  it  has  beiallen  me  with  as  little 
envy,  and  as  much  kind  concurrence, 
as  any  such  little  matter,  for  so  assuredly 
I  regard  it,  ever  eXcited." 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  now  at  the  meri- 
dian point  of  his  activity  and  usefrdness. 
Besides  sermons  and  addresses  on  public 
and  important  occasions,  which  he  now 
frequently  delivered,  he  found  time  to 
write  his  "  Institutes  of  Popular  Educar 
tion,"  and  win  another  prize.  Dr.  Vaug- 
ham  had  entrusted  to  him  the  sum  of 
one  himdred  guineas  to  be  awarded  as 
a  premium  for  the  most  valuable  essay 
'*on  the  best  method  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  Edubation  to  the  People  of 
England,  consistency  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Civil  and  Iteligious  Liberty." 
Dr.  Hamilton  buckled  on  his  ar- 
mour, wrote  his  Essay  in  a  short  time, 
and  bore  away  the  prize  in  triumph. 
It  was  published,  and  dedicated  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam:  within  two  months,  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  was  exhausted, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  another 
edition  appeared,  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Ely,  writing  him  at  the 
time  said,  "  The  adjudicators  who  have 
decided  on  the  merits  of  the  work, 
cannot  know  as  well  as  a  few  of  your 
intimate  friends,  all  the  grounds  on 
which  you  are  entitled  to  ^q  honours 
which  it  has  been  their  office  to  assign— > 
because  they  cannot  know  how  fiill  your 
hands  have  been — what  responsible 
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duties  you  have  fulfilled  —  and  how 
thoroughly  they  have  heen  fulfilled." 
To  say  that  this  Essay  on  Education 
was  eloquent,  richly  illustrated,  freighted 
with  the  fruits  of  earnest  thinking,  and 
illuminated  with  imagination,  would 
only  he  due  criticism  or  legitimate 
praise.  It  anticipated  nearly  all  that 
has  since  heen  advanced  against  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  important  work 
of  educating  the  rising  generation. 

Allusion  has  already  heen  made  to 
Dr.  Hamilton's  premonitions  that  his 
life  would  not  he  a  long  one.  His 
fi-iends  now  observed  a  considerable 
change  1^  the  state  of  his  health.  His 
medical  adviser  had  noticed  for  some 
months  a  gradual  diminution  of  flesh 
and  strength.  He  was,  therefore,  ur- 
gently in  treated  to  take  a  journey  on  the 
Oontrnent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
After  some  hesitation  he  complied  with 
their  request,  and  visited  the  Continent 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He 
first  went  to  France,  but  not  finding 
there  the  benefit  he  sought,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland. 
While  aosent  he  Jfrequently  corre- 
sponded with  his  congregation,  and  un- 
folded to  them  "  the  beauty  of  holiness," 
and  the  life  divine.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  he  said,  "  I  desire  no  other  em- 
ployment of  future  energies,  should  they 
be  restored  to  me,  than  their  undivided, 
undiverted  consecration  to  your  highest 
interests.  I  seem  at  this  moment  to 
have  you  in  my  eye,  to  glance  from  pew 
to  pew,  from  seat  to  seat,  to  call  up 
your  respective  images — and  as  I  write 
this  sentence,  a  prayer  wings  its  way 
from  my  heart  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
assembly."  It  was  much  to  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's credit,  that  when  his  popularity 
and  influence  created  a  desu-e  in  the 
hearts  of  larger  and  richer  congregations 
to  get  the  advantage  of  his  preaching 
and  pastoral  superintendence,  and  when 
invitations  reached  him,  accompanied 
witll  pecuniary  offiers  superior  to  those 
he  received  at  Leeds,  that  he  invariably 
refused  them  on  the  ground  that  "  he 
had  enough,  and  had  a  people  whom  he 
could  not  forsake." 

He  I'etumed  from  the  Continent  much 
recruited  in  health  and  spirits.  Though 
his  physical  frame  was  not  calculated  to 
endure  much  fatigue,  he  could  not  re- 
main idle.  His  soul  appeared  to  have 
been  too  strong  for  his  body.  He  fully 
appreciated  the  imperishable  sentiment 
of  Longfellow's  PsQj?f^  of  Life.    To  him 


"Life  was  real — life  was  earnest."  He 
could  not  remain  satisfied  merely  to 
dream,  he  wanted  also  to  do.    The  As- 

Eirations  which  so  frequently  welled  up 
•om  his  central  being,  were  soon  con- 
soHdated  in  Actions.  Hence,  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  he  published  a 
second  volume  of  sermons,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  his  former  tutor.  Dr. 
Bia*der.  The  volume  comprised  ser- 
mons on  the  following  subjects : — The 
Revealed  Deit^ — The  Holy  Habitation 
of  Heaven — ^Valid  Christianity — The 
Right  of  the  Poor— The  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnate  God — The  Incarnate  God 
Vindicated — The  Resemblance  of  Mel- 
chisedeo  to  Christ — The  Harmony  of 
Christianity  in  its  Personal  Influences — 
Moral  Inability— Jesus  Christ  the  Cause 
and  Consummator  of  all  things — The 
Doctrine  and  Dauntlessness  of  Apostolic 
Preaching — The  Perversion  of  Apostolic 
Preaching— The  Contrasted  Hunnliation 
and  Exaltation  of  Christ — The  Immedi- 
ate Blessedness  of  Departed  Saints — The 
Resurrection  of  the  Just — The  Last 
Judgment — The  Fin  al  Heaven — The  Re- 
vival of  Christian  Piety  and  Effort— The 
Grandeur  of  Redemption — The  Claims 
of  the  Jews  on  Christian  Compassion, — 
Missionaiy  Enterprise — The  Ministry  of 
Angels— The  Faith  of  Devils— The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Pious  upon  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  Professor  S  to  well  says,  **  on 
all  these  varied  themes,  there  is  the 
same  amptitude  of  discussion,  the  same 
cogency  of  reasoning,  the  same  fertility 
of  illustration,  and  the  same  earnestness, 
both  of  conviction  and  appeal,  which 
instructed,  delighted  or  persuaded  the 
readers  of  the  fonner  volume." 

In  the  autmnn  of  1846,  Dr.  Hamilton 
delivered  his  Congi'egational  Lectures  on 
the  Revealed  Doctrines  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments.  As  this  was  considered  by 
the  author  his  principal  work,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  bestowed  on  it 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention ; 
and  the  character  of  the  work  itself,  fully 
justifies  such  a  supposition.  To  the 
difficult  question  or  eternal  punish- 
ments, he  brought  all  the  rich  energies 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  treasures  of  his 
learning ;  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  much  with  the  assistance  of  logic,  as 
"  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  that  it 
was  natural,  just  and  scriptural,  that 
sinners  should  be  punished  for  ever. 
He  brought  reason  to  the  aid  of  revela- 
tion, and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
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the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers  generally, 
he  proved  his  point.  So  strong  was 
his  l)elief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  that,  when  once  he  as- 
certained what  they  revealed,  the  matter 
was  to  his  mind  finally  and  irrevocahly 
settled.  Innimierahle  millions  of  im- 
mortal spirits  writhing  in  agony  for  un- 
ending ages  would  he  to  him  dust  in 
the  balance,  when  weighed  with  one 
positive  statement  of  Scripture. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  184T,  Dr.  Ha- 
milton was  the  chairman  of  the  seven- 
teenth Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wdes. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  his  stand 
boldly  in  opposition  to  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education; 
and  during  the  strenuous  agitation 
against  the  views  entertained  by  the 
government,  no  one  took  a  more  active 
part  in  it  than  the  Rev.  Doctor.  He 
believed  that  government  could  not 
interfere  in  the  great  work  of  national 
education  without  impairing  the  spiings 
of  the  nation's  greatness  and  strength, 
by  gradually  sapping  the  foundations 
of  voluntaryism  and  that  manly  inde- 
pendence which  have  so  materially  con- 
tributed to  England's  prosperity  and 
progress.  This  view  was  shared  by  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  Protestant 
dissenters.  But  strongly  as  it  was 
urged,  the  government  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  measure. 

During  the  autumn  of  1847,  Dr.  Ha- 
milton was  called  to  visit  the  death-bed 
of  the  "  friend  of  his  soul,  and  brother 
of  his  heart,"  Mr.  Ely.  Heart-rending 
must  that  scene  have  been,  and  none 
but  those  who  ai*e  capable  of  true  friend- 
ship, can,  even  in  imagination,  picture 
to  themselves  its  reality.  Very  soon 
after  the  last  bitter  anguish  was  over, 
and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  departed 
one  were  deposited  in  "  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living,"  Dr.  Hamilton 
di'ied  up  his  tears,  and  wrote  the  me- 
moir of  his  friend,  which  was  prefixed 
to  Mr.  Ely's  posthumous  woAs.  "I 
often  dreamed,"  says  the  biographer, 
"  indeed,  that  a  funeral  torch  was  held 
by  my  beloved  fiiend;  but  it  pointed 
to  another  gi-ave.  He  seemed  to  plant 
the  yew  and  the  cypress;  but  these 
were  not  to  shade  his  own  tomb.  His 
urn  rose  not  among  all  my  darkest  vi- 
sions, and  now  that  I  am  commanded 
to  sculpture  it,  stu*prise  and  sadness 

overpower  me When  it  has 

always  been  assumed  that  some^one 


must  outlive  us,  that  he  shall  be  the 
guardian  of  our  memory — when  heed- 
lessly we  have  seen  in  this  a  very  course 
of  nature — ^tbe  reversal  of  our  expecta- 
tion is  unutterable  bitterness.**  How 
touching  this  allusion  to  the  expectation 
in  Dr.  Hamilton's  mind  that  Mr.  Ely 
would  outlive  him,  and  write  his  own 
memoir.  Such  is  life  with  its  apparent 
inconsistency,  and  the  deep  mysteries 
which  environ  it;  but  in  the  grand  life- 
march  of  humanity,  and  in  the  sum 
total  of  hiunan  destiny,  there  is  no  dis- 
order  to  the  eye  of  the  All-Seeing. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  Inst  publication  was 
the  memoir  above  aUuded  to.  He  was 
soon  called  to  join  his  friend  in  another 
sphere,  where  friendships  know  no  alloy, 
no  severance — ^where  the  love  formerly 
fostered  on  earth  blooms  in  undecaying 
beauty,  iminfluenced  by  the  ravages  of 
revolutions  and  the  blasts  of  time.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1848,  Dr.  Hamilton 
preached  to  his  congregation  in  Bel- 
grave  Chapel,  Leeds,  from  the  text, 
"  For  here  we  have  no  abiding  city ;"  and 
though  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  ex- 
pected it,  it  was  his  last  sermon  to  his  own 
people.  On  the  following  Monday  he  left 
Leeds  for  the  May  Meetings,  in  London. 
A  few  days  after  he  fell  ill  and  con- 
tinued, more  or  less  severely  so,  \mtil 
the  day  of  his  death.  On  his  way  back 
to  Leeds,  he  fulfilled  an  engagement  to 
preach  for  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  in  Rotherham.  This  he  dij 
from  the  text,  "Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ:"  and  this  was  the  last 
sermon  he  preached.  His  illness  in- 
creased, imtu  he  expired  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1848,  in  the  fifty-fourth  vear  of 
his  age.  About  two  hours  beiore  his 
death,  Mi*.  Edward  Baines  attended  liis 
bed-side,  and  said  to  him — "  "i  ou  liold 
all  your  great  principles  firm  and  clear 
to  the  last?"  and  the  dying  man  said, 
**  0,  yes,  my  principles !  If  those  prin- 
ciples fail,  everything  fails.  I  have 
always  relied  on  principle."  "It  was 
a  look,"  says  Mr.  Baines,  "so  extra- 
ordinaiy,  that  I  can  never  forget  it; 
while  his  tone  in  exclaiming '  my  prin- 
ciples,* was  just  like  that  I  have  so  often 
heard  from  him  in  speaking  on  the  plat- 
form, on  great  and  exciting  occasions." 

A  little  before  the  publication  of  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Ely,  Dr.  Hamilton  sent 
forth  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  HoraB 
et  VindicioB  Sabbaticse;  or.  Familiar 
Disquisitions  on  the  Revealed  Sabbath." 
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The  volume  includes  five  essays,  viz., 
The  Original  Sabbath—The  Hebrew 
Sabbath— The  Christian  Sabbath— The 
Heavenly  Sabbath — The  Practical  Sab- 
bath. When  speaking  of  the  Heavenly 
Sabbath,  he  thus  beautifully  expresses 
the  combined  glory  of  that  blissful 
period : — "  It  is  the  expansion  of  all  the 
thoughts  which  inhere  m  Sabbath.  Law 
inviolably  reijms;  Sanctity  chastens 
every  scene ;  nest  yields  imperturbable 
stay;  Commemoration  resounds  in  re- 
cital and  song;  Fellowship  convokes 
and  binds ;  Worship  breathes  in  every 

C'  ure  and  look  and  strain ;  Benevo- 
sweetly  attracts  and  scatters ;  Jm- 
provement  travels  in  interminable  ca- 
reer ;  Congeniality  renders  each  engage- 
ment easy,  and  pleasant,  and  meet 
Say  what  must  be  the  happiness  where 
all  the  elements  of  divine  and  human 
joy  so  mightily  prevail,  so  fuDy  act,  so 
incorruptibly  enaure." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  Dr.  Winter 
Hamilton,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  the 
Independent  body,  will  not  soon  look 
upon  his  like.  On  July  24th  he  was 
buried,  and  the  Eev.  Thomas  Scales,  of 
Leeds,  and  the  .Eev.  Walter  Scott,  pro- 
nounced funeral  orations  over  the  cof- 
fin, which  contained  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  departed  doctor.  The  former  gen- 
tleman in  alluding  to  the  services  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  ministry,  said :  **  His  desire 
for  the  ministry  was  in  him  a  very  early 
predilection,  and  it  grew  into  a  passion, 
which  laid  hold  of  the  strongest  emotions 
of  his  heart.  Towards  it  all  the  best  and 
finest  feelings  of  his  nature  were  at- 
tracted, and  here  they  centered — and  to 
it  all  his  powers  of  original  genius,  and 
all  his  acquisitions,  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  were  uniformly  and  faithfully  con- 
secrated and  subordinated  to  its  ends 
and  service.  He  might,  and  you  are 
well  aware  that  he  did,  diverge  into 
other  paths;  he  instituted  and  conducted 
other  researches,  and  was  by  turn  the 
philologist,  the  poet,  the  historian,  and 
the  phSosopher,  scarcely  leaving  any 
work  of  literatm*e  unconsulted ;  but  his 
main  amd  absorbing  pursuit  was  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  eternal  truth; 
his  most  precious  and  persevering  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  lively  ora- 
cles of  God ;  his  highest  ambition  was 
to  be  the  soimd  and  scriptural  divine — 
the  instructive,  impressive  and  useful 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  that  he  might 
win  souls  to  Christ,  and  convert  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  ways.    He  habi- 


tually regarded  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry 
with  a  profound  veneration.  His  own 
mind  invested  it  with  all  that  was  sacred 
and  heavenly — with  all  that  was  sub- 
lime and  glorious;  not  indeed  in  the 
secularity  and  gorgeousness,  the  priestly 
assumption  and  domination,  with  which 
it  had  been  clad  and  encumbered  by 
ambitious  ecclesiastics  and  patronizing 
princes — ^but  with  a  simphoity,  spiri- 
tuality and  beauty,  especially  and!^  es- 
sentially its  own,  as  the  ordinance  of 
God,  from  whom  it  derives  all  its  dig- 
nity, authority  and  influence,  calling  to 
more  immediate  commerce  with  Him, 
and  to  the  assiduous  study  and  investiga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  faithful  proclamation 
of  his  revealed  will,  identified  in  its 
exercise  and  results  with  the  highest 
purposes  and  brightest  glories." 

No  man,  while  he  hved,  possessed, 
among  the  independent  body  so  much 
intense  individuality  as  Dr.  Hamilton. 
He  was  as  independent  as  any  man 
bound  by  creeds  and  covenants,  and  an- 
chored within  denominational  boundar 
ries,  could  be.  There  was  a  vital  spon- 
taneity perpetually  arising  from  his 
central  being  which  infused  itself  into, 
and  pervaded  all  his  actions.  From 
his  heart,  wherever  he  went,  radiated 
living  streams  of  emotional  life.  He 
was  no  machine,  acting  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  application  of  external 
force,  and  in  obedience  to  conventional 
regulations ;  but  he  thought,  felt,  spoke 
and  acted  by  virtue  of  the  hidden,  spon- 
taneous, powerful  forces  of  his  inner 
life — forces  fed  and  sustained  by  direct 
contactwith  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Unlike 
many  of  the  lifeless  preachers  and 
prosy  writers  of  modem  times,  who 
stereotype  the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
other  men,  and  distribute  them  from 
the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  un- 
vitalized  with  original  thinking  and  the 
warm  glow  of  a  beating  heart.  Dr. 
Hamilton  passed  everything  through 
the  laboratory  of  his  own  soul,  and 
mingled  with  it  the  characteristics  of 
his  own  individuality.  In  this  we  see 
one  of  the  chief  recommendable  quali- 
ties of  ^lis  life  and  teachings. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  genius-winged  imagination. 
"  Give  him,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  a  gos- 
samer and  he  would  float  away  on  it 
into  infinite  space.  Give  him  a  whis- 
per and  he  went  ofi*  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres ;  a  particle  and  he  constructed 
another  solar  system ;  a  classical  hint 
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and  he  was  forthwith  a  contemporary 
with  Horace,  or  sitting  with  the  gods 
of  Olympus,  or  was  himself  a  myth. 
His  writings  abound  with  instances  of 
this  impulsive  and  originating  power. 
A  Hebrew  idiom  was,  for  him,  electrical 
with  inspiration;  a  curt  Scriptural 
phrase  was  an  asterisk,  a  finger  pomting 
to  the  depths  of  immensity ;  a  seem- 
ingly vague  barren  expression,  like 
many  a  dull  looking  pebble  to  the 
geologist,  was  pregnant  with  systems, 
or  gave  up  to  him  extra-mundane 
secrets — ^became  a  text  on  which  he 
would  lectiu-e  and  expatiate  until  it 
had  amassed  glory  m  his  hands." 
But  poetical  and  imaginative  as  was 
Dr.  Hamilton,  he  was  not  creative, 
he  went  not  out  into  untrodden  fields,  or 
speculated  on  unsubdued  territory ;  and 
when  he  sported  amidst  the  ever-teem- 
ing glories  which  everywhere  bound  the 
regions  of  the  real  and  the  demonstrative, 
his  imagination  was  not  subject  to  the 
rules  of  art.  He  wanted  many  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  gieat  Artist.  He 
was  fragmentary  and  capricious.  He 
had  not  sufficient  creative  power  to 
call  an  epic  into  being,  or  sufficient  ar- 
tistic skill  to  mould  it  into  harmonious 
proportions;  or  enough  of  the  logical 
faculty  to  constnict  a  metaphysical  sys- 
tem. Did  he  possess  a  more  powerful 
originating  genius,  the  following  esti- 
mate of  Edward  Baines  would  be  more 
truly  applicable  to  him.  "  He  was  the 
Michael  Angelo,  not  the  Kaphael.  His 
architecture  was  Egyptian  not  Grecian. 
Had  he  combined  Altic  taste  with  his 
Atlantian  strength,  his  literary  fame, 
high  as  it  is,  would  have  been  still  more 
eminent."  His  works  not  only  Want 
the  colossal  proportions  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  but  the  eternal  repose 
which  pervades  it. 

But  if  he  were  not  a  genius  in  the 
higher  acceptation  of  the  word,  he  was 
a  great  man.  He  possessed  a  warm 
and  a  generous  heart — a  heart  capable 


of  vital  and  enduring  friendship.  He 
rose  as  high  above  the  ordinanr  level  of 
preachers  and  pastors,  as  he  fell  below 
the  standard  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dante 
or  Milton.  He  was  a  cheeriiil  com- 
panion, and  wherever  he  went,  his  face 
beamed  with  smiles,  and  was  wreathed 
with  a  welcome.  He  was  essentially  a 
wit,  and  was  frequently  much  too  witty, 
if  not  too  careless  in  his  puns  and  re- 
partees, for  his  more  serious  brethren 
of  the  ministry.  He  possessed  a  very 
retentive  memory,  hence  his  mind  was 
a  very  store-house  of  intellectual  trea- 
sures. "  The  doctrines  of  the  Calvinian 
school  were  to  him  an  inheritance,  he 
held  them  as  he  would  his  birthright, 
his  estate,  his  honoiu*,  his  freedom,  or 
his  life."  He  was  ever  in  earnest.  He 
appreciated  the  imspeakable  value  of 
existence,  and  ^all  the  principal  actions 
of  his  life  were  the  result  of  some  deep 
and  heart-felt  resolve,  and  tended  to 
some  high  purpose.  There  was  unmis- 
takable reality  in  all  he  said  and  did. 
He  spoke  of  heaven  as  if  he  actually 
beheld  its  glories,  and  mingled  with  its 
multitudes,  and  listened  to  their  music, 
and  had  been  animated  with  their  song. 
He  was  among  the  most  affectionate  of 
husbands,  the  tenderest  of  parents, 
and  the  most  solicitous  of  pastors. 
"Few  men,"  says  Pi-ofessor  otowcll, 
"  have  surpassed  him  in  the  equality 
and  benignant  mildness  of  his  temper, 
in  the  beautiful  order,  affectionateness, 
and  sustained  piety  of  his  domestic 
life ;  in  the  quiet  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance of  his  pastoral  habits ;  in  his  self- 
denying  generosity;  in  his  sensitive 
jealousy  on  behalf  of  the  honour  and 
useftdness  of  his  brethren ;  in  his  rea- 
diness to  serve  others ;  in  the  confidence 
with  which  he  grasped  all  his  moral, 
religious  and  political  convictions,  and 
in  the  devotion  of  his  mind  and  his 
attainments  to  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  creatures." 

J.  P.  E, 


BICHAED  BRINSLEY  SHEBIDAN. 
(Concluded  from  page  190.^ 


In  about  three  years,  Sheridan,  being 
then  of  the  mature  age  of  forty-four,  be- 
gins to  have  serious  intentions  of  mar- 
rying a  second  time.  At  a  certain  fete 
given  at  Devonshire  House,  he   saw 


among  the  faces  there  assembled  one 
which  was  new  to  him,  and  not  indif 
ferently  agreeable.  Can  anybody  in- 
form a  reverent  inquirer  who  that  young 
lady  is?  That,  sir,  is  Miss  Esther  Jane 
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Ogle— rather  an  uneuphonious  surname 
— daughter  of  the  dean  of  Winchester, 
and  by  the  mother's  side,  granddaughter 
of  the  former  bishop,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance now  eligible  for  matrimony.  On 
first  observing  Sheridan  she  could  not 
forbear  calling  him  "  a  fright,"  and  ap- 
plying to  him  a  few  other  pleasant  epi- 
thets, such  as  young  ladies  of  a  marriage- 
able term  of  jears  are  privileged  to 
employ  accordmg  to  discretion.  The 
great  orator  overheard  some  of  her  dis- 
paraging remarks,  and  determined  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  visible  defects  of 
his  outward  man — and  thei*e  was  no 
denying  that  it  had  lost  much  of  its  ori- 
ginal comeliness,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
by  the  fascinations  of  his  mind,  efiace 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  the 
young  lady  had  received.  No  one  was 
better  quidified  for  such  an  imdertaking. 
His  first  advances  produced  some  slight 
civility,  the  next  meeting  a  little  more 
attention,  another  a  private  declaration 
that  although  he  was  a  monster,  he  was 
very  clever;  and  she  subsequently  dis- 
covert that  if  not  exactly  handsome, 
he  was  strikingly  agreeable.  Gradually 
there  was  a  littie  emotion  experienced 
at  his  presence ;  at  length,  her  heart  was 
irresistibly  attracted,  and  then  altogether 
given  up.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only 
man  with  whom  she  could  live;  vows 
of  love  and  fidelity  were  accordingly 
exchanged.  The  worthy  dean  was  con- 
sulted; any  hint  from  Imn  at  the  dispar 
rity  of  their  years  was  unheeded ;  hp  in 
vain  hesitated,  they  ardently  persisted. 
He  learnt  enough  of  Sheridan's  affairs  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  match  would  be  what 
the  world  caJls  a  bad  one.  Casting  about, 
therefore,  for  a  decent  excuse  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  he  ssdd  at  length  that  he 
would  not  give  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's union  with  any  man  who  could  not 
put  down  ^15,000  to  the  ^5000  which 
he  himself  proposed  to  give  for  her  settle- 
ment; this,  he  flattered  himself,  would 
bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion,  for  where 
Sheridan  was  to  find  such  a  sum  no  or- 
dinary mind  could  have  imagined.  Such, 
notwithstanding,  were  the  wondrous 
financial  contrivances  of  his  prospective 
son-in-law,  that  the  dean,  to  his  conftision 
imd  astonishment,  found  the  money 
safely  lodged  in  the  banker's  hands,  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  requisition. 
Besides,  there  was  no  deception  in  the 
matter ;  shares  were  sold  off  in  Druiy 
Lune  Theatre,  and  an  estate  called  Pol- 
lesden  in  Surrey  was  purchased  with  the 


money,  and  duly  settled  upon  Mrs.  She- 
ridan and  any  children  she  might  have ; 
the  trustees  to  the  settlement  being  the 
late  Loi-d  Grey  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Not  a  dean  in  Christendom  could  out- 
wit Sheridan,  as  the  dean  of  Winches- 
ter very  soon  perceived. 

Here  it  is,  we  first  become  acquainted 
with  Sheridan's  famous  son,  Tom.  At 
the  time  of  this  contemplated  second 
marriage,  Tom  was  residing  at  Bognor, 
with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Smyth  (since  pro- 
fessor), under  whose  care  he 'was  sup- 
posed to  be  "  deeply  immersed  in  study." 
For  two  or  three  months  neither  tutor 
nor  pupil  had  received  any  kind  of  com- 
munication from  Sheridan,  when  one 
morning  while  at  breakfast,  the  follow- 
ing letter  came  to  hand : 

"Mr  DEAR  Tom, — Meet  me  at  din- 
ner, at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next, 
at  Guilford ;  I  forget  the  inn ;  I  want 
to  see  you.  Ever  your  affectionate 
father,  B.  B.  S." 

This  summons  somewhat  startled 
Tom,  who  marvelled  what  his  father 
could  have  to  say.  Was  it  to  propose 
a  seat  in  parliament?  Could  it  be  to 
point  out  a  good  marriage?  Was  it 
anything  to  do  with  Drury  Lane  Theatie  ? 
Simdry  conjectiu'es  occupied  the  minds 
of  pupil  and  tutor  untu  the  eventful 
Weonesday,  when,  in  company  with  his 
groom,  Tom  departed.  Mr,  Smyth  ex- 
pected him  to  return  the  next  day, 
but  several  days  elapsed,  without  a  line 
from  either  faUier  or  son  to  explain  the 
mystery.  At  length,  on  the  following 
Monday,  a  note  from  Tom  arrived,  giv- 
ing information  that  he  was  still  at 
Guilford,  had  been,  and  was  likely  to 
be ;  that  he  had  never  seen  his  father, 
and  all  that  he  could  hear  of  him  was 
that  he  passed  through  the  place  on  his 
way  to  town,  "with  foiu*  horses  and 
lamps,"  on  the  preceding  Wednesday 
about  twelve  o'clock.  Tom  was  in  great 
straits,  having  written  letter  al'ter  letter 
to  his  parent  requesting  orders,  and 
above  all  a  little  money,  since  he  had 
only  a  few.  shiUings  left,  "having  paid 
the  turnpikes  faithfuDy,"  and  declaring 
that  he  was  so  wearied  out  with  waiting, 
and  "  seeing  neither  father  nor  money, 
nor  anything  but  the  stable  and  the 
street,"  he  almost  began  to  wish  him- 
self "  with  the  books  again."  This  was 
some  relief  to  Mr.  Smyth's  anxious  state 
of  mind,  but  not  much.  For  now  he 
has  "  to  pace  the  beach  at  Bognor,"  for 
ten  or  a  dozen  weeks,  without  hearing 
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a  word  from  any  quarter  to  elucidate 
the  enigma  of  Tom's  absence.  Time, 
however,  brings  discoveries.  Accord- 
ingly when  Smyth  was  about  concluding 
within  himself  that  his  existence  had 
been  utterly  forgotten  both  by  Sheridan 
and  his  son,  he  received  the  following 
explanation  of  the  state  of  things : — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Smyth, — It  is  not 
I  that  am  to  be  manied,  nor  you.  Set 
yoiu*  heart  at  rest,  it  is  my  father  him- 
self; the  lady,  a  Miss  Ogle,  who  lives 
at  Winchester ;  and  that  is  the  history 
of  the  Guilford  business.  About  my 
own  age — better  me  to  marry  her,  you 
will  say.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 
My  father  talked  to  me  two  hours  last 
night,  and  made  out  to  me  that  it  was 
the  most  sensible  thing  he  could  do. 
Was  not  this  very  clever  of  him  ?  Well, 

my  dear  Mr.  S ,  you  should  have 

been  tutor  to  him,  you  see.  I  am  in- 
compai'ably  the  most  rational  of  the  two, 
and  now  and  ever,  yours  very  truly  and 
affectionately,  T.  S.'^' 

Tom  Shendan  is  his  father's  own  son. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  place, 
as  in  point  of  wit  and  fun  he  very 
probab^  was.  His  father  once  said  to 
him,  "  Tom,  you  have  genius  enough 
to  get  a  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  at 
the  first  tables  in  London,  and  that's 
something,  but  that  is  all,  you  can  go 
no  further."  They  thoroughly  under- 
stood each  other ;  the  son  was  equally 
complimentary  to  the  father,  as  many 
oft-repeated  anecdotes  can  testify.  On 
one  occasion,  Tom  complained,  over  the 
bottle  to  him,  that  his  pockets  were 
empty.  "Try  the  highway,"  was  the 
father's  answer.  "  I  have,  said  Tom, 
"but  I  made  a  bad  hit;  I  stopped  a 
caravan  full  of  passengers  who  assured 
me  they  had  not  a  farthing,  for  they 
all  belonged  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  could  not  get  a  penny  of  their 
salary."  Kelly  tells  a  somewhat  similar 
story.  He  says  that  father  and  son 
were  supping  with  him  one  night  after 
the  Opera,  at  a  period  when  Tom  ex- 
pected to  get  into  Parliament;  "I  think 
father,"  says  he,  "  that  many  men  who 
are  called  great  patriots  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  great  humbugs.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  get  into  Parliament, 
I  will  pledge  myself  to  no  party,  but 
write  upon  my  forehead,  in  legible  cha- 
racters, *  To  be  let.* "  "  And  under  that, 
Tom,"  said  his  father,  "  be  sure  you 
write  *  Unfurnished,*"    Tom  accepted 


the  joke,  but  was  even  with  him  upon 
another  occasion.  Sheridan  had  a  cot- 
tage, about  half  a  mile  from  Hoimslow 
Heath.  Tom,  being  very  short  of  cash, 
asked  his  father  to  let  him  have  some 
money.  "  I  have  none,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "Be  the  consequence  what  it 
may,  money  I  must  have,"  said  Tom. 
"  If  that  is  tie  case,"  rejoined  the  parent, 
*  you  will  find  a  case  of  loaded  pistols 
up  stairs,  and  a  horse  ready  saddled  in 
the  stable ;  the  night  is  dark,  and  you 
are  within  half  a  mile  of  Hounslow 
Heath."  "I  understand  what  you 
mean,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I  tried  that  last 
night;  I  unluckily  stopped  your  trea- 
surer, Peake,  who  told  me  that  you  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had 
robbed  him  of  every  sixpence  in  the 
worid." 

Out  of  the  many  other  anecdotes 
related  of  Sheridan  and  Tom,  one  or 
two  seem  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
One  day,  just  before  Tom  went 
baroad,  he  was  at  his  father's  house, 
when  the  servant,  in  passing,  inadvert- 
ently threw  down  the  plate-warmer  with 
a  great  crash,  and  thereby  startled  Tom's 
nerves  a  good  deal,  he  being  then  ex- 
ceedingly unwell.^  Sheridan,  after  furi- 
ously scolding  tlie  servant  who  stood 
pale  and  frightened,  at  last  exclaimed, 
"and  how  many  plates  have  you 
broken?"  "Oh,  not  one,  sir!"  an- 
swered the  fellow,  delighted  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  "And  you  fool,"  said 
Sheridan,  "  haveyou  made  all  that  noise 
for  nothing !"  Tom  subsequentiy  mar- 
ried against  his  father's  wishes,  and 
thereby  seriously  offended  him.  The 
first  time  the  two  met  after  the  mar- 
riage, Sheridan  informed  Tom  that  he 
had  made  his  will,  and  had  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling.  The  son  said  he  was 
extremely  sorry,  but  supposed  he  must 
submit  to  his  fate,  observing  coolly, 
"  You  don't  happen  to  have  the  shilling 
about  you  now,  sir,  do  you?"  whereupon 
old  Sheridan  burst  out  laughing,  and 
they  instantiy  became  friends  again. 

Lord  Holland  mentioned  to  Moore  a 
curious  scene  which  he  had  with  Sheridan 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Gteorge  IV.), 
while  the  Whigs  were  in  power.  She- 
ridan having  told  him  (while  they 
waited  in  an  ante-chamber)  about  some 
public  letter  which  be  had  corrected  or 
re-written  for  the  Prince,  the  latter,  on 
their  admission,  told  quite  a  different 
story,  referring  to  Sheridan  for  confirma- 
tion of  it,  and  who  all  the  while  oourte- 
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ously  bowed  assent;  "so  that/'  said 
Lord  Holland,  "I  could  not  for  the 
soul  of  me,  make  out  which  was  the 
Uar"  Sheridan,  in  his  latter  days,  used 
to  be  a  good  deal  at  Holland  house, 
where,  as  Lady  Holland  informed  Moore, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  book  to  bed  with  him 
every  evening — the  former  only  intended 
to  be  made  use  of.  In  the  morning  he 
breakfasted  in  bed,  and  had  a  Httle  mm 
or  brandy  with  his  tea  or  coflPee ;  made 
his  appearance  between  one  and  two, 
and  pretending  important  business,  used 
then  to  set  out  for  town,  regularly  stop- 
ping, however,  at  the  Adam  and  Eve 
public-house  for  a  dram.  It  is  said 
there  was  even  a  long  bill  run  up  by 
him  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  which  Lord 
Holland  subsequently  had  to  pay. 

After  his  marriage,  Sheridan's  life, 
from  all  that  we  can  see,  went  on  pretty 
much  as  theretofore.  We  have'  little 
further  to  record,  either  of  his  private  or 

Sublic  proceedings.  An  amusing  inci- 
ent,  wnich  occurred  on  the  opening  of 
the  Parliamentary  session  of  1802,  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  imdeserving  of 
being  noted.  Pitt  and  Sheridan,  enter- 
ing the  House  at  the  same  moment 
walked  up  to  the  table,  and  took  the 
oaths  at  tne  same  time.  The  Premier, 
who  wfiis  almost  as  careless  in  pecuniary 
matters  as  his  political  opponent,  fum- 
bled about  in  his  pockets  in  the  vague 
expectation  of  finding  two  shillings 
usually  paid  on  such  occasions,  but 
found  nothing.  He  turned  round  to 
Sheridan,  who  by  some  extraordinary 
accident  happened  to  have  money,  and 
was  actus^lly  able  to  be  a  lender,  and  so 
relieve  the  prime  minister  from  his  tem- 
porary embarrassment.  Many  were  the 
witticisms  which  sprung  out  of  the  trans- 
action. At  the  present  date  it  were  not  an 
uninteresting  historical  inquiry — ^were 
those  two  shillings  at  any  time  repaid? 
Sheridan  was  for  many  years  in  the 
habit  of  holding  a  sort  of  regular  levee, 
for  the  multitude  of  visitors  and  appli- 
cants that  daily  thronged  his  house. 
His  suitors  were  distributed  in  various 
rooms,  according  to  their  station,  their 
intimacy  or  their  business.  Some  had 
access  to  his  private  room,  others  loitered 
in  the  library,  another  party  occupied 
the  parlours.  Up  and  down,  with  anger 
in  his  eye,  paced  some  "  inftiriated  cre- 
ditor," as  though  resolutely  bent  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  determined  to  suffer  no 
farther  postponement  of  his  claims- 


having,  probably,  for  many  days  beset 
the  avenues  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
the  fruitless  hope  of  seeing  the  pro- 
prietor. In  the  butler's  room  were  the 
weary,  anxious  trades-people ;  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  grumbling  everywhere,  in- 
differently suppressed ;  each  person  had 
some  especial  want  which  must  be  in- 
stantly supplied.  At  every  sound,  most 
eyes  were  directed  to  a  particular  door, 
from  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
man  in  such  request,  unless  he  stole 
out  unperceived,  would  in  due  time 
appear.  At  length  the  door  opens,  a 
finely-toned  voice  is  heard  uttering  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  please  somebody 
in  the  interior,  if  a  gentle  laugh  may 
enable  the  stander-by  to  form  a  judg- 
ment Sheridan  would  then  come  out. 
There  was  something  in  his  appearance, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  intemperance, 
that  at  once  captivated  all  who  saw  him. 
His  "  fine  Shaksperian  head,"  as  John 
Kemble  was  wont  to  call  it,  was  bent 
towards  you  with  a  gracious  and  be- 
coming mgnity.  His  brilliant  eye,  his 
winning  smile,  his  trimly  ordered  hair, 
his  elegant  careless  costume,  combined 
in  forming  a  visible  presence  that  was 
equally  attractive  and  commanding. 
He  walked  through  the  crowd  of  suitors 
with  an  easy,  unembarrassed  air,  bow- 
ing courteously  to  each,  and  to  each 
having  somethmg  kind  to  say ;  and,  as 
Boden  tells,  "  so  cordial  were  liis  man- 
ners, his  glance  so  masterly,  and  his 
address  so  captivating,  that  the  people 
for  the  most  part  seemed  to  forget  what 
they  actually  came  for,  and  went  away 
as  if  they  had  come  only  to  look  at 
him."  It  was  not  always,  however,  that 
an  interview  could  be  obtained. ,  A  gen- 
tleman who  was  one  day  waiting,  as  he 
had  been  the  day  before,  by  appoint- 
ment, in  the  parlour,  observed  another 
gentleman  walking  about  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  in  a  sort  of  at- 
tempt to  be  civil  to  him,  inconsiderately 
said,  "  A  fine  day,  this,  sir, — ^I  believe  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  yes- 
terday."— "  Yesterday,  sir!'  returned  the 
other.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  so  you  might  the 
day  before,  and  any  day  for  the  last  six 
weeks ;  and  if  I  have  walked  one  yard, 
I  have  walked  not  less  than  fifty  miles 
on  this  confounded  carpet."  And  this 
he  said,  "grinding  his  teeth,  his  fist 
clenched,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
the  appearance  of  a  maniac."  Doubt- 
less, some  imlucky  creditor,  much 
pressed  to  meet  his  own  engagements, 
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Of  Sheridan's  procrastination  and  utter 
recklessness  of  all  economy,  many  stories 
are  related.  Professor  Smyth  states  that 
he  was  one  morning  waitmg  for  him  in 
his  ante-room,  when  casting  his  eye 
uponatahle  covered  with  letters,  manu- 
scripts, pamphlets  and  other  miscella- 
neous papers,  he  ohserved  that  the 
letters  were  mostiy  unopened,  and  that 
even  some  of  them  in  this  state  had 
coronets  on  the  seal.  He  remarked  to 
Mr.  Westiey,  the  treasurer  of  Drury 
Lane,  who  was  also  waiting  in  the 
room,  that  Sheridan  apporentiy  treated 
all  alike, — wafer  or  coronet,  pauper  or 
peer,  the  letters  seemed  equally  un- 
opened. "  Just  so,"  said  the  treasurer, 
"indeed,  last  winter  I  was  occupying 
myself  much  as  you  are  doing  now,  and 
what  should  I  discover  but  a  letter  from 
myself,  imopened  like  the  rest — a  letter 
which  I  knew  contained  a  ^10  note. 
The  history  was  this:  t  had  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  dated  Bath, 
and  headed  with  the  words,  *  Money 
hound,'  and  entreating  me  to  send  him 
the  first  £10  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 
This  accordingly  I  did.  In  the  mean- 
time I  suppose  some  on^  had  given  him 
a  cast  in  his  carriage  up  to  town,  and 
his  application  to  me  had  never  more 
been  thought  of;  and  therefore  there 
lay  my  letter,  and  would  have  continued 
to  lie  till  the  house-maid  would  have 
swept  it  with  the  rest  into  the  fire,  if  I 
had  not  accidentally  seen  it."  Mr. 
Smyth  subsequentiy  told  this  story  to 
Sheridan's  valet,  Kdwards,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  desirability  of  looking 
after  the  letters,  Edwards  replied — 
"What  can  I  do  for  such  a  master? 
The  other  morning  I  went  to  settie  his 
room  after  he  had  gone  out,  and  on 
throwing  open  the  windows,  found  them 
stufied  up  with  papers  of  different  kinds, 
and  among  them  bank  notes;  there  had 
been  a  high  wind  in  the  night,  the 
windows  I  suppose  had  rattied;  he  had 
come  in  quite  intoxicated,  and,  in  the 
dark,  for  want  of  something  better, 
stuffed  the  bank  notes  into  tiie  case- 
ment ;  and  as  he  never  knows  what  he 
has  in  his  pocket  or  what  he  has  not, 
they  were  never  afterwards  missed." 


The  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre by  fire  was  a  most  momentous  dis- 
aster for  Sheridan,  and  doubtiess  preci- 
pitated his  affairs  into  that  state  of 
absolute  ruin  towards  which  they  had 
long  been  tending.  When  he  heard  of 
the  catastrophe  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  stoically  remained  there 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  puhhc 
business.  Afterwards  he  repaired  to 
Drury  Lane;  saw  the  entire  destruction 
of  his  property,  but  manifested  great 
fortitude  and  composure.  It  is  said, 
that  as  he  sat  for  awhile  at  the  Piazza 
Coflfee  House,  taking  some  refreshment 
during  the  fire,  a  friend  of  his  having 
remained  on  the  philosophic  calnmess 
with  which  he  bore  his  misfortune, 
Sheridan  answered,  vA  man  may  surely 
be  allowed  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  by 
his  own  fireside."  Moore  discredits 
this  story,  but  it  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  unlike  the  man. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
after  the  session  of  1812,  Sheridan 
found  himself  without  money  to  secure 
his  re-election.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  an  axjcumulation  of  miseries  and 
anxieties.  His  severe  losses,  his  deep 
involvements,  embittered  his  declining 
days,  and  hastened  his  melancholy  end. 
Over  the  neglected  wretchedness  of  his 
last  hours  we  will  riot  linger.  The 
kindly,  careless  soul — its  generous  ge- 
niahties  now  all  shrunken  and  defaced 
— is  at  length  left  friendless  in  the  days 
of  his  adversity.  Arrested  on  his  death- 
bed for  debt,  he  finally  shuffles  off  this 
mortal  coil,  and  leaves  his  embarrass- 
ments behind  him.  In  the  bright  July 
weather  of  1816,  he  died  in  qmte  abject 
condition;  and  they  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral  for  compensation — royal  and 
noble  hands,  that  ministered  not  to  his 
distress,  bearing  up  the  pall !  He  rests 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  our  English 
Pantheon  of  great  men.  There  have 
been  many  greater,  many  worthier;  but 
among  the  considerable  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  his  country  may 
justiy  reckon  him.  Be  his  faults,  then, 
charitably  scanned,  and  such  virtues 
and  rare  endowments  as  he  had  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  and  remembered. 
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The  peculiarities  of  national  character 
are  ever  visibly  impressed  ujjon  the  na- 
tional literature.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  study  the  varied  characteristics  ^us 
shadowed  forth.  In  the  literature  of 
England,  we  observe  the  practical  com- 
mon sense,  the  high  moral  tone,  the  true 
and  just  sentiment  which  distinguish 
the  English  people ;  in  that  of  France 
we  are  presented  with  a  sparkling  mir- 
ror of  a  clever  and  volatile  nation  ;  and 
the  literature  of  Germany  bears  the 
impress  of  the  deep  thought,  poetical 
feeling  and  delicious  dreamy  mysticism 
for  which  the  German  people  stand  pre- 
eminent; for  to  them  was  given  the 
"  emph-e  of  the  air."  Nor  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  writers  less  charac- 
teristic. Standing  as  it  were  apart,  in- 
sulated amid  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
but  little  visited  by  tourists,  its  inha- 
bitants not  addicted  to  travel,  Spain  has 
been,  imtil  quite  lately,  the  country 
least  known  to  foreigners  of  all  in 
Europe.  It  might,  therefore,  be  well 
imagined,  that  her  litemture  should  be 
still  more  striking  in  individuality,  and 
rich  in  distinctive  character. 

The  people  of  Spain  are  generous  and 
impulsive,  proud  beyond  measure,  truly, 
passionate,  impetuous,  but  hospitable  to 
strangers,  firm  in  friendship,  and  con- 
stant in  love.  They  have  much  of  ori- 
ental indolence.  Their  conversation  is 
tinged  with  eastern  hyperbole.  Their 
devotion  oversteps  the  bounds  of  intel- 
ligent beUef ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  are 
in  truth  a  gallant  and  chivalric  nation. 
Tliese  constituent  elements  of  character 
are  admirably  developed  in  the  national 
Uterature,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
ballad  poetry,  in  the  drama  and  ro- 
mance. As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
Spanish  have  but  few  writers  on  theo- 
logy and  philosophy,  although  they  pos- 
sess an  abimdance  of  devotional  works, 
in  the  form  of  Guides  and  Manuals. 
Among  the  earliest  valuable  specimens 
of  Spanish  literatmre,  may  be  mentioned 
the  true  .spirit-stirring  ballads  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  tlie  Cid,  already 
familiar  to  the  English  reader  through 
the  admirable  translation  of  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.  Spain  has  produced  no  really 
great  poet,  if  we  except  the  dramatists; 
although  many  of  the  effusions  of  Bos- 
can,  Garcilaso,  Mendoza,  and  Ponce  de 
Leon,  are  exquisite  in  their  way.   As  to 


the  romancists,  verily  their  name  is 
**  Legion."  They  offer  to  the  attention 
of  the  student  a  mine  of  imexplored 
wealth;  much  that  is  worthless,  pro- 
bably, but  still,  amid  all,  many  fair 
jewds  in  their  strange,  wild  incidents, 
and  abounding  wit  and  humoiu*. 

In  the  galaxy  of  Spanish  authors, 
there  is  one  "bright  and  pai-ticular 
star,"  that  in  brilliancy  outsliines  all 
the  rest.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon 
are  familiar  *  names,  but  Cervantes  is 
a  "household  word."  The  works  of 
the  former  adorn  oiu*  libraries,  we  study 
and  admire  them;  but  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  and|  Sancho  Panza,  9xe 
enshrined  evermore  in  oiu*  memories. 

**  Don  Quixote"  has  not  only  attained 
an  unrivalled  popularity  in  Spain;  it 
has,  moreover,  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  found  a  welcome  and  a 
home  amongst  all  people  in  all  classes, 
whatever  their  age  or  country.  There 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  its  intrinsic 
worth  than  this.  Some  one  has  well 
said,  that  Genius  is  cosmopolitan ;  that 
its  utterances  are  expressed  in  one 
broadly  comprehensive  and  universal 
language :  that  its  dictates  ai*e  inscribed 
upon  one  fair  and  far-flashing  scroll, 
raised  high  in^  the  sight  of  all  the  na- 
tions, like  the  unfurled  banner  of  the 
regal  night  with  the  profusion  of  its 
starry  splendoiurs.  We  do,  indeed,  find 
that  the  revelations  of  genius  meet  with 
recognition  and  sympathy,  not  only  in 
the  land  where  they  first  arose,  but  amid 
all  people,  wherever  there  is  a  heart  to 
love  and  appreciate,  and  a  soul  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  early  history  of  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  His  family,  although  poor, 
appears  to  have  been  originally  noble ; 
for  according  to  the  learned  Marquis  de 
Mondejar,  it  was  equal  in  distinction  to 
any  in  Europe.  Of  little  consequence 
this  truly;  we  ever  hold  to  om*  faith 
that  genius  is  the  best  patent  of  no- 
biUty,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble 
ourselves  to  trace  our  author's  genea- 
logical tree,  through  interminable  rami- 
fications. The  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  the  younger  son  of  Bodrigo  de  Cer- 
vantes, and  his  wife.  Dona  Leonor  de 
Cortinas.  He  was  bom  in  Alcala  de 
Henares,  in  October,  1547.  Madrid, 
Seville,  and  other  cities,  have  disputed 
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as  to  which  of  them  might  claim  the 
honour  of  having  been  his  bhth-place. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  baptized 
on  the  9th  of  October,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Alcala,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  la  Mayor.  This  fact  has  been 
established  in  the  most  authentic  and 
convincing  manner — '*  del  modo  mas 
autentico  y  convincente."  It  is .  sup- 
posed that  the  early  education  of  Cer-  [ 
vantes  was  conducted  beneath  the  pa- 
rental roof;  but  this  is  not  certainly  | 
known.  He  displayed  a  deep  love  of 
poetry  and  the  drama  from  childhood ; 
and  so  great  a  passion  for  reading,  that 
he  treasured  carefully  the  torn  frag- 
ments of  written  paper  which  he  found 
in  the  streets.  Notwithstanding  these 
indications  of  the  student,  we  ever  fancy 
the  young  Cervantes,  as  a  boy  among 
boys,  simple,  frank,  good-natured,  a 
hearty  lover  of  fun,  and  ready  at  all 
times  for  frolic  and  adventure. 

He  studied  grammar  and-  the  belles- 
lettres,  under  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyas, 
a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Madrid ;  and 
made  considerable  progress  while  under 
the  tuition  of  this  master,  advancing 
also  in  the  development  of  his  poeticid 
faculties.  It  appears  that  Juan  Lopez, 
**  being  charged  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  histories,  allegories,  emblems  and 
inscriptions,  which  were  directed  to  be 
placed  in  the  chiu*ch  of  the  Descalzas 
Beales  in  celebration  of  the  magnificent 
obsequies  of  the  Queen  Isabel  de  Valois, 
in  that  town,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1568,  employed  his  scholars  in  these 
compositions.  Some  were  in  Latin,  and 
others  in  Castilian.  Among  these 
scholars,  Cervantes  was  one  of  the  most 
disting^shed."  The  history  published 
by  Lopez,  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
the  last  illness,  death,  and  frmeral  of 
this  princessi,  contains  many  tributes  to 
her  memory  from  the  pen  of  the  yoimg 
poet;  and  among  these  an  elegy  of  con- 
siderable merit,  dedicated  to  the  Car- 
dinal Espinosa,  inquisitor  general.  In 
the  course  of  the  work,  Hoyas  frequently 
refers  to  his  pupil,  affectionately  desig- 
nating him  as,  "  su  caro  y  amado  dis- 
eipulo." 

**  The  common  opinion  has  been  that 
it  was  at  Madrid  that  Cervantes  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  Juan  Lopez ;  but 
considering  that  Lopez  did  not  ob- 
tain the  chair  of  grammar  and  belles- 
lettres  in  that  city  imtil  the  29th  of 
Januaiy,  1568,  when  Cervantes  was 
ftlready  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 


it  is  most  natural  to  conclude  that  his 
instructions  were  author  to  this  period ; 
and  that  either  as  a  private  master,  or 
out  of  Madrid,  he  had  taught  his  cele- 
brated scholar,  so  far  as  to  call  him 
with  propriety  his  disciple,  after  he  had 
been  only  eight  months  presiding  in 
the  above-mentioned  chair — a  conjecture 
that  admits  of  entire  confirmation,  it 
being  certain  that  Cervantes,  as  he  has 
himself  informed  us,  studied  two  years 
in  Salamanca,  and  matriculated  in  that 
University,  and  resided  in  the  Calle  de 
los  Moros."  Hence  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  features 
of  that  city  and  its  student-life,  so 
graphically  delineated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  "Don  Quixote,"  in  the 
story  of  the  **  licentiate  of  Glass  "  and 
other  portions  of  his  writings.  His 
first  poetical  efforts  meeting  with  appro- 
bation, Cervantes  was  induced  to  give 
to  the  world  further  specimens  in  the 
form  of  sonnets,  romances,  and  a  pas- 
toral called  "  Filena,"  which  has  been 
lost. 

These  first  flowerings  of  genius 
doubtiess  attracted  some  notice  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Madrid.  In  the 
autumn  of  1568,  at  the  period  of  the 
queen's  funeral,  Cervantes  visited  the 
capital.  About  the  same  time  the  papal 
legate',  Aquaviva,  arrived,  with  compli- 
ments of  condolence  from  Pope  Pius 
V.  to  Philip  n.,  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Don  Carlos,  who  had  perished  in 
prison  the  previous  July.  The  comtof 
Kome  had  also  given  instructions  to 
the  legate,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
redress  in  some  case  in  which  tlie 
king's  ministers  had  trespassed  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Neither 
mission  was  agreeable  to  Philip.  He 
had  expressly  commanded  that  no  one 
should  presiune  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  decease  of  his  son,  whose  mys- 
terious death,  so  shortly  followed  by 
that  of  the  queen,  gave  much  reason  for 
conjecture  and  suspicion.  Certain  it  is 
that  Monseignor  Aquaviva  received  his 
passport  on  the  2na  of  December,  with 
an  order  that  he  should  depart  for  Italy 
within  sixty  days.  He  dia  go  accord- 
ingly, taking  with  him  in  his  suite,  as 
chamberlain,  our  Cervantes,  who  had 
probably  gained  his  attention  through 
his  copy  of  verses  dedicated  to  the  Car- 
dinal Espinosa,  for  the  legate  was  a 
decided  lover  of  literature  and  delighted 
to  encourage  genius.  The  young 
Spanish  nobility  considered  it  no  de- 
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gradation  to  serve  thus  in  the  liouse- 
holds  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries. It  was  a  means  of  attaining  to 
church  preferments.  By  so  doing,  Diego 
Hnrtado  de  Mendoza,  and  Francisco 
Pacheco,  were  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  Borne;  and  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  our  author  accompanied  Aqua- 
viva  chiefly  in  order  to  see  the  world, 
and  gain  that  practical  knowledge  of 
society  in  all  its  varieties  which  he 
afterwards  turned  to  so  valuable  an 
account.  Every  town  and  city  of  note 
through  which  he  passed,  formed  the 
subject  of  his  minute  observation ;  and 
he  deemed  nothing  with  reference  to 
scenery  and  character  beneath  his  no- 
tice to  remark  and  to  remember.  And 
so  should  all  artists  regard  life.  In 
every  situation,  however  apparentiy 
mean,  in  the  by-paths  and  hedges  as 
well  as  by  the  broad  high-ways,  the 
"  watching  mind  "  may  gamer  up  in  the 
vast  treasiu-e-house  of  memory,  stores  of 
thought,  association  and  incident,  for 
future  use  and  future  triiunphs. 

CJervantes  did  not  remain  long  imder 
the  roof  of  Aquaviva.  His  ardent, 
restiess  spirit,  soon  sought  some  more 
congenial  occupation.  In  the  following 
year  we  learn,  he  entered  into  the 
Spanish  military  service  in  Italy ;  thus 
embracing  a  profession  according  to  his 
idea  more  noble  and  suited  to  his  birth. 
To  use  his  own  expressions,  "  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  although  honourable  in 
aU,  is  yet  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
those  of  illustrious  birth  and  of  gentie 
blood." 

He  was  soon  called  into  active  ser- 
vice, for  the  Grand  Turk  having  broken 
his  treaty  with  the  Venetian  republic, 
by  an  attack  upon  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  Venetians  implored  assistance  from 
all  Christian  princes ;  and  more  especially 
from  his  holiness  tiie  pope,  who  forth 
with  despatched  an  expedition  to  the 
rescue,  tmder  the  command  of  Marco 
Antonio  Colonna,  Duke  of  Paliano. 
The  united  forces,  those  of  Venice, 
Spain  and  the  Papal  States,  set  sail 
from  Italy,  in  the  summer  of  1570. 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  served  as  private 
soldier  in  the  company  of  the  Captain 
Diego  de  Urbino.  Dissetlsions  among 
the  commanding  generals  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  issue 
of  this  expc^tion.  The  Turks  took 
Nicosia  by  assault,  and  tempestuous 
weather  obliged  tiie  allies  to  put  back 
to  their  respectiye  ports.  Far  from  being 


discouraged  by  this  imtoward  result,  the 
following  year  the  pope  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  more  troops 
were  sent  out  against  the  Turks  in  the 
summer  of  1571,  under  the  conduct  of 
Don  John  of  Austria. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
famous  decisive  battie  of  Lepanto  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Christians  obtained 
a  signal  victory.  Cervantes  being  ill 
with  ague,  just  before  the  contest,  his 
captain  and  comrades  wished  to  dissuade 
him  from  taking  part  in  the  engagement. 
He  replied  with  generous  pride,  that  he 
would  "rather  die  fightmg  for  God 
and  his  king,  than  conserve  his  healtii 
at  the  price  of  an  action  so  cowardly  in 
seeming."  He  fought  most  heroically 
in  the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  and  car- 
ried with  him  to  the  grave  the  memorials 
of  that  famous  day;  for,  besides  several 
other  wounds,  it  was  in  this  engage- 
ment that  Cervantes  lost  his  left  hand. 
These  honourable  wounds  were  highly 
valued  by  oiu*  hero  as  testimonials  of 
his  bravery,  and  he  ever  remembered 
with  pride  and  pleasure  the  victory  of 
Lepanto,  esteeming  it  better  for  the 
soldier  "  to  die  nobly  on  the  battie-field, 
than  to  secure  his  life  through  abandon- 
ment of  duty." 

On  the  night  following  the  battie,  the 
fleet  retired  to  the  adjacent  port  of 
Petela  to  repair  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  vessels,  and  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
weak  state  of  health,  from  which  Cer- 
vantes then  suffered,  of  course  greatiy 
aggravated  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
his  wounds.  The  next  day  Don  John 
visited  the  invalid  soldiei-s,  and  rewarded 
all  who  had  distinguished  themselves, 
ordering  three  crowns  above  his  ordi- 
nary pay  to  be  given  to  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra 

The  Christians  took  advantage  of 
their  victory  by  endeavouring  to  block- 
ade the  Tiuis  m  the  Dardanelles.  They 
took  possession  of  the  casties  of  Lepanto 
and  Santa  Maura ;  after  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advancing  season,  and  the 
number  of  their  invalids,  they  returned 
to  Messina  on  the  81st  of  October,  and 
were  received  with  all  solemnities  and 
demonstrations  of  gladness,  due  to  so 
glorious  a  triumph.  Cervantes  entered 
the  hospital  of  Messina,  and  continued 
there  until  the  spring  of  1572,  when  he 
joined  the  regiment  of  Don  Lope  de 
Figueroa,  at  Corfu, 
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In  the  September  of  this  year,  the 
confederates  directed  their  forces  against 
Algiers ;  their  league  with  the  Venetians 
being  dissolved  on  account  of  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  the  latter.  Don 
John,  with  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
among  whom  was  Cervantes,  set  sail  for 
Tunis,  on  the  24th.  The  object  of  the 
Prince  was  to  dethrone  Aluch-Ali,  and 
to  restore  Muley  Mahomet,  "thus  de- 
priving the  Corsairs  of  their  favourite 
stronghold."  Philip  II.,  however,  had 
far  different  ends  in  view,  in  sanctioning 
this  expedition.  He  coveted  for  him- 
self the  sovereignty  of  Algiers.  The 
forces  landed  at  Goleta  in  October,  and 
finding  the  garrison  abandoned  they 
took  possession  of  the  fortress.  Tunis 
was  also  taken.  Here  again  om*  hero 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  station  in  the  island  of 
Cerdena.  Don  John  having  obtained 
pennission  to  return  to  Spain,  was  on 
his  way  thither,  when  he  received  notice 
that  his  presence  was  required  in  Italy.' 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1574. 
During  his  absence  the  Turks  arrived 
with  fresh  forces,  to  reconquer  Goleta 
and  Tunis.  They  succeeded  in  both 
attempts.  Goleta  was  taken  by  assault, 
after  a  long  and  cruel  siege,  and  most 
vigorous  defence,  Tunis  was  re-captured 
in  twenty  days.  The  news  of  these  re- 
verses occasioned  much  annoyance  to 
Don  John.  He  sent  reinforcements,  but 
violent  storms  compelled  the  fleet  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Sicilian'  ports.  It 
appears  that  Cervantes  remained  in  gar- 
rison with  his  regiment  at  Cerdena, 
from  the  end  of  1573,  to  the  May  of 
the  succeeding  year  ;  that  "  thence  he 
sailed  to  Genoa,  in  the  ships  of  Marcello 
Dona,  to  await  in  Lombardy  the  orders 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  when  he  sailed  from 
Spain,  took  with  him  that  regiment  to 
Naples  and  Majorca,  and  reinforced 
with  his  best  soldiers,  the  ships,  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  succour 
Goleta;  that  after  that  occuiTence 
Cervantes  waited  with  the  same  regiment 
in  Sicily,  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Sesa, 
when  he  incorporated  his  regiment  with 
the  forces  of  that  country  in  the  absence 
of  his  master  of  the  camp ;  and  that  the 
Prince  Don  John  on  his  return  to 
Naples,  in  Jime,  1575,  gave  leave  a  little 
time  afterwards  to  Cervantes  to  retmn 
to  his  native  country,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  and  so  long-contiaued  merito- 
rious services." 


In  the  course  of  these  campaigns,  our 
author  visited  all  tlie  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  acquired  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  language 
and  literature ;  a  knowledge  he  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  his  writings, 
thus  increasing  the  resources  of  his  own 
native  Castilian.  He  also  studied  well 
the  best  models  of  antiquity,  and  his 
mind  was  stored  With  varied  experiences 
and  Inchest  thought,  more  to  be  prized 
than  all  the  subtleties  and  abstractions 
of  the  schools.  Notwithstanding  these 
imdoubted  acquirements,  there  were 
many  envious  contemporaries  of  Cer- 
vantes (accomplished  sciolists,  truly !) 
who  dignified  him  with  the  title  of 
"  ignoramm"  because  he  was  not  learned 
in  the  sense  in  which  they,  forsooth !  un- 
derstood the  term.  Their  idea  of  a 
savant  being  limited  to  one  who  had 
obtained  a  doctor  s  degree,  and  other 
high  university  honours. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  military 
career  of  Cervantes,  during  the  time  ho 
fought,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  beneath 
the  conquering  banners  of  the  son  of 
that  thunderbolt  of  war,  Charles  V.,  of 
happy  memory."  Fiuding  that  his 
services  were  far  from  being  adequately 
remunerated,  he  resolved  to  solicit  iu 
Spain  the  recompense  he  so  richly  de- 
served. He  accordingly  set  sail  from 
Naples,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Eodiigo,  the  late  Governor  of  Goleta, 
and  other  distinguished  officers.  Do^ 
John  gave  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Philip  II.,  praying  his  majesty 
to  confer  upon  him  the  command  of  a 
company,  in  some  regiment,  as  a  reward 
due  to  his  signal  bravery.  Don  Carlos 
de  Aragon,  Duke  of  Sesa,  presented  him 
also  with  testimonials  to  the  king. 

The  bright  home-visions  of  the  re- 
turning Spaniards  were  soon  dashed  to 
earth.  They  were  attacked  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  gallant  defence  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  superior  numbers.  All 
were  taken  prisoners  and  conveyed  to 
Algiers.  Cervantes  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Captain,  Dali  Mami,  a  Greek  rene- 
gade, who  finding  his  captive's  recom- 
mendatory dispatches  from  the  Prince, 
Don  John  and  the  Duke  of  Sesa,  of 
course  judged  thence  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  that  he  might 
consequently  hope  for  a  large  ransom. 
He  was  loaded  with  chains,  rigorously 
guarded,  and  treated  with  severity,  in 
order  that  he  might,  with  the  greater 
instance,  importune  his  friends  to  make 
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exertions  for  his  redemption.  Cervantes 
soon  attempted  to  escape,  with  seyeral  of 
his  companions  in  honds,  but  being 
abandoned  the  first  day  by  the  Moor 
who  had  consented  to  act  as  their  guide, 
the  fugitives  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Algiers,  and  submit  to  still  harsher 
treatment  than  before.  The  failure  of 
this  dearly-cherished  plan,  must  have 
been  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  the  suffer- 
ing exiles.  Cervantes  mentions  his  at- 
tempts to  regain  freedom,  and  ^ves 
besides  a  vivid  picture  of  his  captivity 
in  his  drama  of  "El  Trato  de  Argel." 

In  1576,  some  of  his  friends  being 
ransomed,  he  charged  them  with  letters 
to  his  parents,  detailing  the  deplorable 
situation  of  himself  and  brother.  His 
father  instantiy  sent  as  large  a  sum  as 
he  was  able  to  raise  by  mortgage  on  the 
whole  of  the  family  patrimony,  by  which 
indeed  he  himself  was  reduced  to  the  ex- 
treme of  poverty.  The  ransom,  how- 
ever, appeared  too  small  for  so  illustrious 
a  captive  in  the  eyes  of  DaJi  Mami, 
whose  avarice  was  unbounded,  and  he 
accordingly  refused  to  accept  it.  In 
August,  1577,  Dali  was  induced  to  re- 
ceive this  ransom  for  Eodrigo  alone. 
Miguel  entreated  his  brother,  on  reach- 
ing Spain,  to  use  all  means,  that  an 
armed  Mgate  might  be  sent  out  for  his 
own  rescue  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
captives. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Alcaide  Azan, 
a  renegade,  had  a  pleasure  garden  netir 
the  sea,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Algiers.  This  garden  was  under  the 
care  of  a  Christian  slave  named  Juan,  a 
native  of  Navarre.  •  In  the  most  retired 
part  of  it  there  was  a  cave,  and  through 
the  advice  of  Cervantes,  many  of  the 
Christians  took  refuge  here,  early  in  the 
year  1577.  They  were  joined  m  time 
by  others,  and  when  Rodrigo  departed 
for  Spain,  there  must  have  been  about 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  concealed  in  the  cave. 
The  gardener  and  another  slave,  called 
El  Dorador,  were  possessed  of  the  secret, 
and  supplied  the  refugees  with  provi- 
sions. It  is  surprising  how,  for  so  many 
weeks,  Cervantes  could  have  been  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  littie  commu- 
nity, without  leaving  his  master's  house. 
A  striking  instance,  truly,  of  his  ever- 
ready  tact  and  fertile  resources  of 
invention  and  contrivance.  In  Sep- 
tembei%  when  he  daily  expected  tne 
arrival  of  the  frigate  which  was  to 
liberate  himself  and  friends,  Cervantes 
fled  to  this  subterranean  hiding-place. 


The  captives  only  dared  to  venture 
without  the  cave  during  the  night.  And 
what  days  and  nights  of  fearful,  anxious 
anticipation  must  those  have  been ! 
How  many  times  beneath  the  moonlit 
skies  must  the  watchers  have  gazed 
across  the  deep,  in  hopes  of  some 
friendly  sail.  Imagination  pictures  the 
whole  scene  before  us.  A  fair,  still 
evening.  No  cloud  upon  the  untroubled 
skies.  A  thousand  stars  shine  glori- 
ously, like  jewefled  diadem  upon  the 
brow  of  the  queenly  night,  herself  a 
softer,  milder  day.  No  sound  floats 
through  the  lonely  air.  A  gentie  breeze 
just  wns  the  bending  feathery  grasses 
and  bright  flowers,  and  breathes  the 
music  of  a  spirit's  whisper  amid  the 
shadowv  masses  of  surrounding  foliage. 
A  few  dark  figures  are  flitting  about  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  half  hidden  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  bowering  trees.  These 
are  Cervantes  and  his  friends.  They 
gaze  expectantiy  athwart  the  dark  blue 
waves,  bright  with  the  silvery  light  of 
stars.  There  is  a  murmur  of  suppressed 
voices,  of  half-uttered  lamentations — 
for,  as  yet,  no  speck  appears  upon  the 
"  waste  of  waters."  One  stands  among 
the  watching  band,  with  high,  proud 
forehead,  with  eagle  glance,  the  light  of 
conscious  power  within  his  eyes,  and 
genius  flushing  on  his  brow.  That  is 
Cervantes.  And  he  looks  forth,  "hoping, 
trusting — and  is  not  deceived,  for  surely 
a  ship  is  afar — and  the  angel  of  Liberty 
bends  above  the  deep.  But  no — ^it  is 
nothing  yet. 

Alas!  for  those  brave,  true  hearts, 
and  all  their  ardent  hopes  and  blissful 
dreams!  A  vessel  had,  indeed,  been 
actually  equipped  and  dispatched  from 
Spain.  It  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Algiers  about  the  28th  of  September, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  shore 
in  order  to  avoid  discovery  by  the 
Algerines.  During  the  night,  it  ap- 
proached the  shore  near  to  the  garden, 
where  it  could  give  notice  of  its  arrival 
to  the  captives.  A  Moorish  fishing- 
barque,  hovering  near,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  although  the  Spanish  vessel  once 
more  attempted  to  approach  the  coast, 
the  second  effort  fared  worse  than  the 
first,  for  the  Spaniards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  so  ended 
this  unfortunate  expedition.  At  first, 
the  refugees  knew  nothing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  friendly  ship.  They  were 
doubtiess  consoling  themselves  with 
bright  hopes,  amid  the  damp  and  dis- 
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comfort  of  their  gloomy  cavern,  when 
another  very  untoward  event  took  place 
in  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  slaves 
who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  their 
place  of  concealment.  This  man,  El 
Dorador,  revealed  the  secret  of  the  cave 
to  the  Dey,  Azan.  The  Dey  immediately 
dispatched  the  captain  of  his  guard, 
witn  half  a  score  horsemen,  and  about 
twenty  infantry,  to  bring  the  betrayed 
Christians  back  into  captivity.  Before 
their  arrival,  Cervantes  had  time  to 
warn  his  friends  to  silence  with  respect 
to  their  attempted  flight,  as  he  himself 
would  gladly  bear  all  the  blame.  And 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  hostile 
troops,  with  their  stem  questionings, 
flushed  cheeks  and  angry  eyes,  Cer- 
vantes rose,  with  natural  grace  and 
dignity,  and  lifting  to  heaven  a  serene 
and  lofty  brow,  exclaimed  with  loud 
voice,  that  "  none  of  those  imfortunates 
were  at  fault  in  having  planned  escape, 
but  that  he  alone  was  to  blame  (if  blame 
indeed  there  were  in  striving  to  regain  a 
sacred  right),  in  that  he,  and  he  only, 
had  iu*ged  them  on,  and  encouraged 
them  in  every  efibrt." 

The  Turks  were  surprised  at  a  con- 
fession so  free  and  generous,  thus  made 
at  the  risk  of  torture  and  of  death. 
Cei'vantes  was  taken  before  the  Dey, 
Azan,  who,  by  the  most  terrible  me- 
naces, endeavoured  to  extort  from  him 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Azan 
particularly  suspected  the  R.  P.  Fr. 
Jorge  Olivar,  agent  for  the  redemption 
of  alaves  in  Algiers,  of  being  concerned 
in  the  affair.  Perhaps  this  suspicion 
arose  from  the  hints  of  El  Dorador,  to 
the  effect  that  he  favoured  the  evasion 
of  the  captives,  or  perhaps  his  own 
avarice  suggested  the  idea,  as  a  means 
of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  money, 
through  an  attack  upon  the  reverend 
padre.  At  any  rate,  the  news  that  he 
was  suspected  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Father  Olivar,  and  he  instantly  sent  off" 
to  a  brother  ecclesiastic,  the  rich  vest- 
ments, and  the  vessels  sacred  to  divine 
service,  lest  they  might  be  profaned  by 
the  infidels,  should  they  chance  to  take 
him  into  custody. 

The  noble  Cervantes,  however,  firm 
against  every  threat,  and  deaf  to  every  se- 
duction, continued  constant  in  affirming 
that  he  alone  was  to  blame,  unwilling  to 
compromise  directly  or  by  implication, 
any  one  of  his  comrades.  Weary,  at 
last,  Azan  sent  him  in  chains  to  prison, 
and  contented  himself  with  appropri- 


ating to  his  own  service  all  the  returned 
prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  Alcaide  learned  all 
particulars  with  reference  to  the  cave 
affair,  he  executed  the  gardener  with  his 
own  hands.  A  like  cruel  fate  would 
doubtless  have  awaited  Cervantes,  and 
his  companions,  but  for  the  avarice  of 
the  Dey,  hoping  for  large  ransoms.  In 
order  to  have  him  completely  in  his 

Eower^  Azan  purchased  our  hero  from 
is   former   master  for  five  hundred 
crowns. 

Azan  Basha  was  so  cruel  a  tyrant 
with  his  slaves,  that  he  was  deservedly 
regarded  by  them  as  a  species  of  infemed 
monster.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  captives,  Cervantes  writes : — 
"  And  although  hunger  and  ill-clothing 
might  distress  us  much,  at'  times,  and 
even  always,  yet  these  were  nothing  to 
witnessing  the  unheard-of  cruelties  with 
which  my  master  treated  the  Cluristians. 
Every  day  he  hanged,  impaled  or  tor- 
tured one  or  other  wretched  victim,  and 
this  often  without  the  least  provocation, 
so  that  even  his  own  people  acknow- 
ledged that  he  acted  thus  for  the  very 
love  of  cruelty,  and  because  of  his  natural 
blood-thirsty  homicidal  tendencies." 

The  repeated  failure  of  his  many 
plans  for  regaining  liberty  appears  not 
to  have  altogether  disheartened  om* 
gallant  captive.  In  September,  1579,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Spanish  rene- 
gade, known  in  his  native  Granada,  as 
the  licentiate  Giron,  whom  he  exhorted 
eamSStly  to  return  to  his  former  Chris-, 
tian  faith.  The  apostate  seemed  de- 
sirous of  so  doing,  and  being  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  Cervantes  confided  in 
his  honour,  and  arranged  with  him  to 
negociate  with  twomerchantsof  Valentia, 
Onofre  Exarque  and  Baltazar  de  Torres, 
then  resident  in  Algiers,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  frigate.  With  money  ad- 
vanced by  Exarque,  Giron  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  voyage, 
all  under  the  secret  directions  of  Cer- 
vantes, who,  with  sixty  of  th^  principal 
captives,  held  himself  ready  to  embark 
for  his  beloved  country,  as  soon  as  all 
the  arrangements  should  be  completed. 
But,  when  just  on  the  point  of  securing 
that  long-lost  blessing  of  freedom,  the 
hopes,  so  fondly  cherished,  were  once 
more  blighted,  and  worst  of  all,  through 
a  Spaniard,  Juan  Blanco  de  Paz,  for- 
merly a  Dominican  monk,  who  disclosed 
the  whole  plan  to  the  Deyr  most  pro- 
bably actuated  by  a  sentiment  of  jealousy 
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towards  Cervantes.  The  merchant  Ex- 
arque  was  terribly  fearful,  lest  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  affair  should  oome 
to  the  knowledge  of  Azan.  Afraid,  there- 
fore,  lest  Cervantes  should  be  induced 
by  torture  to  divulge  the  names  of  his 
accomplices,  he  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  depart  immediately  for  Spain  in  a 
vessel  about  to  sail,  assiuing  him  that 
he  would  gladly  pay  whatever  sum 
might  be  demanded  as  his  ransom. 
With  his  accustomed  magnanimity,  our 
hero  nobly  refused  to  leave  his  com- 
panions in  such  a  time  of  peril,  and  de- 
clared that  no  torture,  not  even  death 
itself,  should  ever  prevail  upon  him  to 
criminate  his  friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cervantes  had 
taken  refuge  with  a  certain  Diego  Cas- 
tellano,  who  concealed  him  until  they 
should  know  the  purpose  of  the  Dey 
with  regard  to  this  affair.  Very  shortly 
a  general  proclamation  was  issued,  with 
a  command,  that  none  should  conceal 
him  under  pain  of  death ;  on  which  he 
generously  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Dey,  sooner  then  prove  the  cause  of  dan- 
ger to  his  friend.  On  being  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Azan,  the  tyrant  urged 
him  repeatedly  to  confess  who  were  his 
accomplices  in  his  late  projected  plan  of 
escape;  and  the  better  to  terrify  him 
into  such  declaration,  his  hands  were 
bound,  and  a  rope  was  secured  around 
his  neck,  as  if  for  his  execution ;  but 
Cervantes  not  only  carefully  avoided  com- 
promising  any  of  his  friends;  but  he  was 
still  constant  in  reiterating  that  he  alone 
was  at  fault,  if  blame  could  be  attached 
to  an  attempt  so  natural  and  reasonable. 
His  discrete  and  witty  answers  to  the 
Dey's  questions  had  at  least  the  effect 
of  softening  his  ri^e  in  some  measure, 
so  that  he  contented  himself  with  inflict- 
ing upon  Cervantes  the  very  mild  pun- 
ishment of  incarceration  in  a  dismal 
dungeon  loaded  with  irons,  and  strictiy 
guarded.  In  this  dark  retreat  he  was 
kept  &r  five  months,  acquiring  much 
"r^utation  and  honour"  among  the 
Christians  for  his  noble  conduct  and  true 
generosity  of  soul.  The  renegade  Giron 
was  banished  to  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

The  great  number  of  cs^tives,  then 
in  Algiers,  inspired  Cervantes  with  a 
hope  of  a  general  insurrection  among 
them,  by  which  means  they  might  per- 
chance, not  only  liberate  themselves,  but 
take  possession  of  the  town,  with  the 
design  of  annexing  it -to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  ^ 


These  plans  were,  however,  frustrated, 
and  Azan  Basha  was  accustomed  to  say 
that "  accordingly  as  he  guarded  well  the 
one-handed  Spaniard,  so  should  he  hold 
secure  his  slaves,  his  shipping  and  his 
capital." 

CeiTantes  was  evidentiy  treated  mth 
some  indulgence,  or  he  must  haVe  for- 
feited his  life  for  his  temerity.  In  speak- 
ing of  Azan's  cruelty  to  the  other  slaves, 
he  seems  to  acknowledge  this.  Ho 
writes — *'  There  was  but  one  whom  he 
treated  well,  and  this  was  a  Spanish 
soldier,  one  Saavedra,  whose  many  plots 
to  regain  his  fi-eedom  will  long  en- 
dm^  in  the  rememberance  of  these 
people.  This  man  he  never  struck  nor 
ordered  to  be  punished;  and  yet  for  the 
least  of  his  many  enterprises,  many 
feared  lest  he  should  suffer  deatii ;  and 
so  also  he  himself  feared  more  than 
once." 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  so  illustrious 
a  man  should  be  allowed  by  his  country 
to  remain  so  long  a  time  in  captivity, 
without  being  ransomed  by  the  govern- 
ment, when  it  was  discovered  that  his 
parents  were  too  poor  to  supply  the  sum 
requisite,  having  impoverished  them- 
selves by  the  redemption  of  their  elder 
son,  Rodrigo.  It  seems  that  they  were 
continually  making  efforts  to  interest 
those  in  power  to  obtain  the  liberty  of 
Miguel ;  and  at  last,  after  much  trouble 
and  anxiety,  they  appeared  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  the  end  desired.  They 
begged  of  the  Duke  of  Sesa,  then  re- 
turned to  Madrid,  from  being  viceroy  in 
Sicily,  that  he  would  give  them  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  meritorious  military  services 
of  Cervantes  in  consequence  of  his  having 
lost,  while  in  slavery,  his  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  king.  The  Duke 
willingly  supplied  the  required  testi- 
monitds.  During  the  time  of  this  nego- 
ciation  the  father  of  our  hero  died,  with- 
out the  consolation  of  a  last  embrace 
fi-om  his  beloved  son.  This  sad  event 
proved  happily  no  hindrance  to  the 
proceedings  imdertaken  for  the  rescue 
of  Cervantes.  In  the  spring  of  1580, 
Philip  II.  dispatched  two  of  the  Eedemp- 
torist  fathers,  the  Rev.  P.  Fr.  Juan 
Gil  and  P.  Aiitonio  de  la  Bella,  with 
instructions  to  treat  with  Azan  for  the 
ransom  of  Cervantes  and  the  other  cap- 
tives. They  arrived  in  Algiers  the  29tii 
of  May ;  but  were  delayed  some  time  by 
the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  induc- 
ing Azan  to  accede  to  any  reasonable 
terms.  He  declared  positively  he  would 
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not  accept  less  than  one  thousand  crowns 
for  Cervantes,  and  unless  he  were  paid 
this  sum  forthwith  he  would  most  as- 
suredly take  him  with  him  to  Constanti- 
nople, whither  he  was  ahout  to  proceed, 
the  period  of  his  govemmet  having  ex- 
pired. He  agreed  at  last  to  accept  ^ve 
hundred  crowns,  and  our  hero  was  dis- 
embarked on  the  19th  of  September,  the 
very  same  day  that  his  former  master  set 
sail  for  Turkey. 

But  although  breathing  once  more 
*'  the  free  glad  air  of  heaven,"  the  trials  of 
Cervantes  were  not  yet  over.  We  have 
before  mentioned  Juan  Blanco  de  Paz, 
who  acquired  an  infamous  notoriety 
among  the  Christians  for  his  treachery 
in  revealing  to  the  Dey  the  projected 
escape  iii  Giron's  armed  frigate.  This 
man's  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Cervantes 
led  him  to  fabricate  many  gross  false- 
hoods, relative  to  his  conduct  while  in 
captivity ;  particularly,  it  seems,  as  to 
hi  a  being  untrue  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 

Cervantes,  desirous  that  his  character 
should  not  only  wear  the  garb  of  inno- 
cence in  reality,  but  also  in  seeming, 
demanded  that  the  strictest  investiga- 
tions should  forthwith  be  made  as  to  his 
conduct  wliilst  in  Algiers.  As  might 
be  anticipated,  the  result  was  a  bright 
triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood;  and 
proved  that  he  had  not  only  kept  his 
own  faith  pure  from  infidel  assaults, 
but  that  he  had  ever  wisely  counselled 
and  earnestly  exhorted  those  who  had 
thus  yielded  to  temptation.  Amidst 
the  wavering  and  the  faint-hearted,  he 
had  still  remained  constant  and  un- 
^ shaken,  ready  at  all  times  to  strengthen 
and  console  those  who  required  advice 
and  consolation.  In  fine,  his  reputation 
was  triumphantly  established,  as  a 
"  time  Christian  and  a  good  Catholic." 

This  affair  having  been  terminated 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  Cervantes, 
with  several  of  his  friends,  also  re- 
deemed, set  sail  for  Spain  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1580.  To  use  his  own  heart- 
warm  words — "  This  world  can  give  no 
deeper  joy,  than  the  return  to  one's 
native  land,  safe  and  sound,  after  long 
years  of  dire  captivity :  for  there  is  on 
earth  no  transport  comparable  to  that 
of  long-lost  liberty  regained." 

At  the  time  of  his  return,  Pliilip  II. 
was  at  Badajoz,  occupied  with  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal,  in  which  kingdom  he 
had  entered  on  the  r)th  of  December,  The 
Castilian  army  remained  there  for  ^e 


purpose  of  maintaining  his  Majesty's 
authority,  and  securing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, by  repressing  any  disturbance 
which  might  occur.  Rodrigo  de  Cer- 
vantes served  in  this  army,  and  Miguel 
resolved  to  enter  it  also,  believing  that 
by  no  better  way  could  he  forwai'd  Ms 
views  at  Court. 

We  will  not  follow  Cervantes  in  all 
his  military  exploits  by  sea  and  by 
land,  while  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Mar(]juis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  greatest 
Spanish  sea-captain  of  the  age.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  that  "the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz  most  felicitously  and  glori- 
ously terminated  this  campaign,  and 
entered  Cadiz  on  the  15  th  of  September, 
1582,  amid  the  applause  and  acclama- 
tions of  all  good  Spaniards." 

The  Portuguese  character  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Cervantes.  He  speaks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lisbon  as  being  all  "  agreeable, 
courteous,  liberal,"  and  of  the  "beauty 
of  the  women  inspiring  admiration  and 
love ;"  and  he  ever  afterwards  retained 
an  aiffectionate  memoiy  of  Portuguese 
kindness  and  hospitality. 

It  is  wonderful  that  our  author  could 
have  found  time  for  composition  amid 
a  nfe  of  such  strange  vicissitudes.  His 
first  prose  work,  the  "  Gralatea,"  was 
published  in  1584,  a  pastoral  romance, 
wherein  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  a 
ladyjhe  shortly  after  married.  This  work 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  contem- 
porary literati. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  Miguel  de  Cervantes  married  Dona 
Catalina  de  Palacios  Salazar  j^  Voz  Me- 
diano,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Esquivias.  Our  author  de- 
cided upon  Esquivias  as  his  place  of 
residence,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Madrid,  it  is  probable  that  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  capital,  as  we 
hear  of  his  enjoying  friendly  intercoui'se 
with  Vicente  Espinel,  Juan  de  Barros, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  there  resi- 
dent. A  literary  academy,  on  the  plan 
of  those  in  Italy,  was  founded  here, 
which  formed  a  rallying  point  for  the 
young  literai-y  aspirants  of  the  day. 

The  next  works  of  Cervantes  were 
di-amatic.  He  produced  in  succession, 
"El  Trato  de  Argel"  (Life  in  Algiers), 
the  "Numancia,"  and  the  "Naval En- 
gagement," and  several  other  plays 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
performed  amid  great  applause  in  the 
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theatres  of  Madrid.  His  popularity  as 
a  dramatist  was  not,  however,  of  long 
continuance;  for  the  rising  star  of  Lope 
de  Vega  presently  eclipsed  all  lesser 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  dramatic  dis- 
play. Our  author  was  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving the  direction  of  the  public  taste. 
He  accordingly  abandoned  play-writing, 
and  began  to  seek  anxiously  for  some 
permanent  employment,  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.  His  mili- 
tary services  had  never  been  worthily 
rewarded,  and  he  found  himself  above 
fortv  years  of  age,  without  any  regular 
profession  or  adequate  means  of  sup- 
port. 

Early  in  1588,  he  removed  to  Seville, 
where  Antonio  de  Guevara  was  com- 
missary of  the  fleets,  &c.,  for  the  Indies, 
with  the  right  of  appointing  foiu*  as- 
sistant commissioners.  Cervantes  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  commissioner, 
hoping,  doubtiess,  that  it  might  lead  to 
something  better.  In  1590,  he-  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  King,  praying 
for  some  appointment  in  India.  This 
petition  ^was  referred  to  the  President  of 
Council  for  the  Indies.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  it.  He  continued  at  Se- 
ville until  159T,  when  he  was  impri- 
soned for  debt,  having  unfortunately 
trusted  a  merchant,  named  Simon 
Frerre,  with  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  7,400  reals,  which  he  had  collected 
in  his  capacity  as  commissioner.  This 
money  Freire  engaged  to  pay  at  Madrid  ; 
but  instead  of  this,  he  failed  and  ab- 
sconded. '  The  exigencies  of  the  Trea- 
sury, resulting  from  the  enormous  ex- 
penses attending  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  Terceira  Islands,  and  the 
cost  of  the  unfortunate  Armada  directed 
against  England,  called  "  the  Invin- 
cible;" the  continued  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  revenue  and  its  tri- 
bunals ;  the  new  duties  and  taxes 
which  were  laid,  and  the  want  of  a  well- 
regulated  system,  contributed  to  em- 
barrass the  finance  department  and  to 
introduce  distrust,  compulsion,  seques- 
tiation,  arrests  and  other  judicial  pro- 
ceedings among  the  persons  employed 
in  the  different  broDches  of  collection.' 
Cervantes  was  soon  released  from  prison, 
in  order  that  he  might  present  himself 
at  Madrid,  to  finish  the  settlement  of 
his  affairs,  but  we  know  not  with  what 
success.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  King  (Philip  II.),  which  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  pf  September,  1598. 


He  left  Seville  during  the  succeeding 
year,  and  it  is  a  generally  received  tra- 
dition that  he  departed  from  thence  for 
La  Mancha,  "  with  a  commission  that 
occasioned  him  great  perplexity  and 

Eersecution;  and  which  ended  m  his 
eing  thrown  into  jail,  where  he  wrote 
the  first  part  of  his  '*  Don  Quixote." 
It  is  not  known  what  was  the  precise 
cause  of  this  imprisonment,  but  the 
groimds  of  his  incarceration  were,  with- 
out doubt,  imjust,  or  Cervantes  could 
never  have  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
as  he  does,  with  that  serenity  and  noble 
unconcern  which  conscious  innocence 
alone  can  inspire."  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, his  numerous  rivals  and  enemies 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take 
advantage  thereof,  but  they  never  even 
refer  to  it. 

These  misfortunes  of  Cervantes  re- 
call to  our  recollections  similar  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
Portuguese,  Camoens. 

It  is  supposed  that  Cervantes  spent 
about  four  years  in  La  Mancha.  But 
this  is  only  conjectm^e.  One  of  his 
Spanish  biographers  thinks,  indeed,  that 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  great  ro- 
mancist  has  depicted  the  topography  of 
this  district,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  must  have  resided  there  for  some 
time,  and  that  he  consequentiy  wrote 
thus  from  personal  observations. 

In  1603  he  removed  to  Valladolid, 
where  the  court  had  been  established 
for  two  years.  His  many  claims  upon 
the  govei-nment  of  his  country  never 
having  been  satisfied  as  yet,  he  solicited 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lermo, 
then  a  favourite  and  aU-powerful  min- 
ister. From  him,  however,  he  received 
a  rude  repulse ;  and  thus,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  he  was  thrown  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources.  Well — ^perhaps 
in  the  end — it  was  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  He  had  certainly  the  less  to  thank 
others  for,  and  the  more  cause  for  pride 
and  rejoicing  in  those  scintillations  of 
his  genius,  which  flashed  forth  so 
brightiy,  even  amid  circumstances  so 
dark  and  adverse. 

He  now  applied  vigorously  to  compo- 
sition, and  hastened  the  completion  of 
the  "Don  Quixote,"  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1605,  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Bejai*.  It  was  received  at 
first  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Many 
treated  the  work  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt ;  aaid  the  author  perceiving  that 
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it  was  misunderstood  by  those  who  read 
it,  and  entirely  disregarded  by  those 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  it,  re- 
solved upon  a  very  ingenius  method  of 
exciting  the  public  attention.  He  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  critique  upon  his 
own  book,  imder  the  title  of  "  El  Bus- 
ca-pie."  In  this  clever  little  brochurer 
he  explained  that  the  **  Bon  Quixote  " 
was  intended  as  an  instructive  satire 
upon  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the 
inordinate  reading  of  the  tales  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  that  the  characters  although 
imaginary,  yet  held  some  relation  to 
certain  persons  in  real  life ;  particularly 
to  Charles  Y.  and  the  paladins  of  his 
court,  and  to  other  persons  in  authority. 
This  little  book  produced  the  desired 
effect,  in  attracting  curiosity,  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  work  it  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate;  and  forthwith  "Don 
Quixote"  became  extremely  popular; 
and  four  editions  were  issued  in  1605, 
the  year  in  which  it  was  first  published. 
But  although  warmly  approved  by  the 
majority,  Cervantes  suffered  much  perse- 
cution iirom  those  who  believed  them- 
selves comprehended  in  the  satirical 
remarks  on  contemporary  writers  which 
abound  in  the  "  Qiuxote." 

The  court  was  again  restored  to  Ma- 
drid, in  1606 ;  and  here  once  more  our 
author  fixed  his  residence.  Being  now 
advanced  in  years,  he  resolved  from  this 
time  to  live  retired  from  the  world,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  literature  and  reli- 
gious exercises. 

In  1612  the  "  Novelas  Ejemplares," 
or  Exemplary  Tales,  were  published 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Lemos. 
Boccaccio's  "  Decamerone"  suggested 
the  idea  of  these  stories.  Cervantes 
proposed  to  himself  to  write  twelve 
tales,  equal  in  elegance  of  style  and  in- 
teresting incident  to  those  of  the  Italian, 
combined  with  higher  aims  and  supe- 
rior moral  tendencies.  To  these  "  No- 
vela«"  we  shall  again  revert  in  our 
critical  examination  of  the  works  of 
Cervantes. 

In  1614,  some  nameless  person  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  the  "Don 
Quixote,"  although  its  author  was  still 
living,  and  had  announced  the  second 
part  of  his  book  as  being  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  continuation,  an  ignorant, 
worthless  attempt,  with  a  libellous  pro- 
logue, appeared  under  the  fictitious 
signature  of  the  Licentiate  Avellaneda. 
Cervantes  himself  has  rescued  this  pro- 
duction from  deserved  oblivion  by  men- 


tioning it  in  the  second  part  of  his  own 
immortal  work.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  all  we  can  learn,  that  Avellaneda's 
work  was  ever  really  popular  in  Spain. ' 
It  was  translated  by  Le  Sage,  in  1704. 
The  lively  Frenchman,  however,  took 
great  liberties  with  his  original,  altering 
and  improving  it  greatly,  and  lending  it 
the  graces  of  his  own  inimitable  style. 

The  second  part  of  the  true  "  Don 
Quixote"  was  published  in  1615,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Lemos, 
who  proved  a  very  kind  friend  and  pow- 
erftil  protector  to  Cervantes,  dming  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Although  his 
writings  were  so  universally  popular, 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  Cervantes 
or  his  family  reaped  thence  any  great 
pecuniary  advantage.  Philip  III. 
himself  acknowledged  the  irresistible 
charm  which  invested  the  history  of  the 
"  ingenioso  hidalgo; "  and  on  remarking 
from  a  balcony,  a  student  reading  a  book, 
and  bursting  into  involuntary  fits 
of  laughter,  he  exclaimed, — "  The  man 
must  either  be  mad,  or  reading  "  Don 
Quixote !  "  Yet  neither  the  *  monarch 
nor  his  ministers  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw from  obscurity  and  indigence  an 
author  who  was  the  glory  of  all  Spain, 
and  her  most  illustrious  son. 

The  poetry  of  the  age  having  become 
degenerate,  laden  with  extravagant  or- 
nament and  worthless  concetti,  Cer- 
vantes sought  to  elevate  the  public 
taste  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Viaje 
al  Parnasb,"  or  Journey  to  Parnassus, 
a  work  of  more  ingenuity  than  beauty 
or  power.  Our  author,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  secure  a  high  poet- 
ical reputation,  was  greatly  mortified  by 
the  neglect  with  which  his  later  poems 
and  plays  were  received.  He  offered 
some  comedies  to  a  bookseUer  named 
Juan  de  Villaroel,  who  assured  him 
that  "  he  would  have  bought  them,  had 
he  not  been  told  by  an  eminent  author, 
that  much  reliance  might  be  placed 
upon  lus  prose,  but  none  upon  his 
poetry.  ViUaroel  came  to  terms,  at 
last,  and  published  eight  of  our  author's 
comedies,  in  1616,  which  were  received 
with  indifference  by  both  public  and 
managers. 

The  last  work  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
was  a  romance,  entitled  "  The  Sufferings 
of  Persiles  and  Sigisraimda,"  upon  which 
he  bestowed  much  time  and  care.  It 
was  never  quite  finished,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  his  death.  This 
book  was,  above  all  his  works,  the  au- 
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thor's  favourite,  and  he  was  earnestly  as  I  requested,  and  we  contiuued  our 
engaged  in  its  completion  when  he  was  journey  at  a  moderate  pace.  In  the 
arrested  by  the  di^ase  which  shortly  course  of  conversation,  we  talked  of  my 
after  provea  fatal.  The  preface,  written  illness,  but  the  worthy  student  gave  me 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  is  a  ^  but  little  hope,  saying, '  This  illness  is 
wonderful  instance  of  his  naturally  gay, ;  a  hydropsy,  wbich  all  the  water  in  the 
careless  temperament,  and  unfading  ocean  would  not  cure,  if  you  could  drink 
energy  of  mind,  which  all  his  poverty  .  it;  you  must  drink  less,  Senor  Cervantes, 


and  misfortunes  had  been  powerless  to 
repress.  It  gives  us,  besides,  the  only 
details  we  possess  with  reference  to  his 
last  illness.  We  are  tempted  to  extract 
the  whole : — 

"  It  so  happened,  beloved  reader,  that 
as  myself  and  two  Mends  were  journey- 
ing from  Esquivias,  a  £Eunous  place  for 
fifty  reasons,  but  particularly  for  its 
noble  families  and  capital  wines,  I  heard 
a  man  approaching  behind,  vigorously 
whipping  his  nag,  and  apparently  very 
anxious  to  overtake  us.  He  presently 
shouted  for  us  to  stop,  which  we  did ; 
and  when  he  came  up  to  us,  we  foimd 
that  he  was  a  coimtry  student,  attired 
in  brown,  with  roimd-toed  shoes  and 
spatter  dashes.  He  had  a  sword  in  an 
immense  sheath,  with  a  tape-tied  band; 
he  had  only  two  tapes,  so  that  his  band 
got  sadly  out  of  place,  which  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  rectify.  *  Without  doubt, 
Senors,'  said  he,  *you  seek  to  obtain 
some  office  or  prebendal  stall,  from  my 
Lord  of  Toledo  or  the  king,  to  judge 
by  the  haste  with  which  you  joiuney ; 
for  in  truth  my  ass,  hitherto  considered 
a  famous  trotter,  has  not  been  able  to 
overtake  you.*  To  which  answered  one 
of  my  companions,  *  The  fault  lies  with 
the  stout  nag  of  Senor  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes, for  he  is  somewhat  quick  in  his 
paces.'  No  sooner  had  the  student  heard 
the  name  of  Cervantes  than  throwing 
himself  from  his  ass,  his  cloak-bag  fall- 
ing on  one  side,  and  his  portmanteau 
on  the  other,  he  sprang  forwards  and 
seized  me  by  the  left  hand,  exclaiming 
— *  This,  then,  is  the  famous  one-banded 
author,  the  merrvwriter,  the  favourite 
of  the  muses !'  When  I  heard  him  thus 
pour  forth  my  praises,  I  thought  myself 
obliged  in  politeness  to  respond;  so  em- 
bracing his  neck,  whereby  I  managed  to 
pick  off  his  bands  altogether,  I  said — 
*  This  is  an  error  in  which  many,  being 
kindly  disposed  have  fallen;  Senor,  I 
am  indeed  Cervantes,  but  not  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  muses,  nor  any  one  of  the 
other  fine  things  you  have  said  of  me. 
Mount  your  ass  again,  and  we  will  con- 
verse together  for  the  short  remainder 
of  our  journey.*    The  good  student  did 


and  not  forget  to  eat,  for  this  alone  can 
cure  you  !*  •  Several  people  told  me 
this,'  I  replied,  *  but  it  is  as  difficult  for 
me  to  refrain  from  drinking,  as  if  I  had 
been  bom  for  nothing  else.  My  life 
draws  near  its  close,  and  to  judge  by 
my  pulse,  I  cannot  live  longer  than 
next  Sunday.  You  have  made  my  ac- 
quaintance at  an  imfortunate  time,  for 
I  shall  not  livelong  enough  to  show  my 
gratitude  for  your  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  good-wiH.'  Just  then  we  ar- 
rived at  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  over  which 
I  was  to  pass,  while  he  departed  for 
that  of  Segovia.  As  to  my  history  I 
leave  that  in  the  hands  of  fame;  my 
friends,  doubtless,  will  be  eager  to  nar- 
rate it,  and  I  should  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  hearing  it.  We  embraced 
again,  and  once  more  I  offered  my 
services.  He  spurred  his  ass,  and  left 
me  as  little  inclined  to  prosecute  my 
journey,  as  he  was  well  disposed  for  his; 
he  had  supplied  my  pen  with  ample 
materials  for  pleasantly,  but  all  times 
are  not  the  same.  Perhaps  even  yet 
the  day  may  arrive  when  taking  up  this 
broken  thread,  I  may  supply  that  which 
is  now  wanting.  Adieu,  gaiety !  Adieu, 
humour!  Adieu,  pleastmt  mends!  I 
must  now  die,  hoping  soon  to  see  you 
all  well  contented  in  another  world. 

A  sad  picture  this  of  our  author's 
physical  infirmities,  albeit  the  record 
is  penned  in  that  cheerful,  almost  joyous 
spirit  which  seems  to  have  distinguished 
him  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. His  illness  greatly  increasing 
he  received  extreme  unction,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  The  day  following  ho  still 
preserved  the  same  serenity  of  mind ; 
and  anxious  to  testify  his  regard  for  his 
friend,  the  Count  of  Lemos,  as  a  last 
tribute,  Cervantes  dedicated  to  him  his 
posthumous  work,  the  "  Persiles  y  Sigis- 
munda."  This  dedication,  singular  and 
touching,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
written  at  such  a  period,  aboimds  with 
noble  sentiment  and  lofty  expression. 

The  dying  man  commences  with  the 
remark  that  he  might  well  address  his 
friend  in  the  words  of  the  antique 
rhyme : — 
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.  Fuesto  ya  el  pi6  en  el  estribo^ 
Con  las  ansias  de  la  maerte. 
Oran  Senor,  esta  te  escribo. 

With  foot  already  in  fhe  stirnip, 
In  the  agonies  of  death, 
I  write  you  this,  my  lord. 

He  continues — "  Yesterday  I  received 
extreme  unction ;  the  time  is  short ;  my 
pain  increases;  my  hopes  diminish. 
Vet  do  I  greatly  wish  that  life  could  be 
so  prolonged  that  I  might  see  you  once 
a^ain  on  Spanish  ground."  The  Count 
of  Lemos  was  then  on  his  way  home 
from  Naples. 

Four  days  after  writing  thus,  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra  died,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616 ; 
on  the  death-day  of  our  own  Shakspere, 
according  to  some ;  hut  as  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  was  not  adopted  in  England 
until  1754,  it  follows  thence  that  the 
English  poet  survived  Cervantes  twelve 
davs. 

No  monumental  stone  proclaims  the 
spot  where  in  deep-tomb  silence  repose 
the  earthly  remams  of  Spain's  most 
noble  son.  He  desired  to  be  inteiTed 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  conventual 
establishment  was  removed  in  1633  to  a 
new  chxirch  in  the  Calle  de  Cantai*anas, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  here  is  the  resting- 
place  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Miguel 
de  Cervantes. 

Our  author  was  ever  cheerful  and 
affable  in  manners;  thoroughly  kind- 
hearted  ;  a  man  of  warm  and  earnest 
sympathies,  and  of  high-toned  chivaLric 
feeling.  Without  bigotry,  he  was  rigour- 
ous  in  the  dischai'ge  of  all  the  duties  en- 
joined by  religion ;  particularly  in  the 
observances  of  the  Church  of  Spain. 
A  few  vears  before  his  death  he  became 
one  of  a  society  of  religious  persons 
established  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Oratory  of  Olivaror  de  Canizares." 
This  association  seems  to  have  been 
highly  fashionable,  being  patronized  by 
Philip  in.,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
his  court. 

Although  Cervantes  experienced  so 
much  neglect  from  his  own  countrymen, 
he  was  always  treated  with  distinguished 
regai'd  and  attention  by  foreigners  who 
visited  Madrid.  They  gazed  after  him 
with  interest  and  curiosity,  as  he  passed 
along  the  streets,  and  anxiously  sought 
every  opportunity  of  inti'oduction  to 
an  author  so  illustrious. 

As  to  his  personel,  Cervantes  has 
very    characteristically    sketched    his 


own  portrait  in  a  few  graphic  words. 
The  passage  will  be  found  in  his 
preface  to  the  "Novelas": — "Him 
whom  you  here  observe  with  the 
lean  countenance,  chestnutlocks,  smooth 
and  open  forehead,  lively  eyes,  well- 
proportioned  aquiline  nose,  oeard  sil- 
very, that  was  golden  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  large  moustache,  small  mouth,  the 
teeth,  of  which  he  has  but  six,  in  bad 
condition  and  worse  placed,  so  that  they 
have  no  correspopdence  one  with  the 
other;  of  clear  complexion,  rather  in- 
clined to  fair  than  dark;  the  figure  of 
middle  size,  somewhat  stooping  in  the 
shoulders,  and  not  very  light  of  foot; 
this,  I  say,  is  the  author  of  the  *  Gala- 
tea '  and  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  this  is  he 
who  performed  the  journey  to  Parnassus, 
and  is  commonly  styled  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedraa." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  critical 
examination  of  our  author's  literary 
labours.  It  were  a  mere  waste  of  worcb 
to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  work  so 
widely  known,  and  so  universally  appre- 
ciated as  the  "  Don  Quixote."  "We  have 
all  journied  with  the  faitliful  Rosinante, 
enjoyed  the  sublime  hallucinations  of 
the  "ingenioso  hidalgo,"  and  heartily 
laughed  over  the  broader  drolleries  and 
less  refined  absurdities  of  that  model  of 
attendant  squires,  Sancho  Panza.  It 
was  om*  good  fortune  never  to  have 
read  a  translation  of  the  book  imtil 
after  tlie  penisal  of  the  inimitable  ori- 
ginal, which  is  wi'itten  in  a  style  of  such 
matchless  grace  and  beauty,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  gain  any  worthy 
idea  thereof  through  the  me<fiuni  of  a 
foreign  language.  When  some  time 
after  we  looked  into  an  English  version, 
we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  dif- 
ference. It  was  not  that  any  of  the 
original  ideas  were  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion. These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
well  preserved.  But  it  was  a  ceitain 
exquisite  and  all-pervading  grace  which 
had  evaporated.  This  singular  influ- 
ence regarding  style  may  be  compared 
to  the  wonderful  magic  of  light  upon  a 
varied  landscape;  and  the  translation 
to  the  same  combinations  of  nature, 
with  the  sun  behind  a  cloud — the 
scenery,  indeed,  has  undergone  no  ma- 
terial change,  but  an  indiscribable 
charm  is  fled,  and  it  requires  the  aid  of 
the  magician  to  touch  it  into  beauty  and 
glory  again. 

The  romance  of  Cervantes  was  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  ei^travagant  tales  of 
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knight  errantry  which  inundated  Spain 
at  that  period,  and  by  their  highly- 
wrought  wonders,  and  the  distorted 
views,  'they  presented  of  actual  life, 
tended  greatly  to  corrupt  the  purity  of 
the  public  taste.  The  hero  of  the  story, 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  has  com- 
pletely lost  his  reason  thi'ough  the 
perusal  of  these  outre-chivalric  ro- 
mances; andimagining  himself  another 
Orlando  or  Amadis,  he  buckles  on  his 
ancient  armour,  mounts  his  Rosinante, 
and  accompanied  by  his  trusty  squire, 
Sancho  Panza,  sets  forth  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  knights  of  eld,  in 
quest  of  "  strange  adventure."  It  is  his 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  be  a  friend  to 
the  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  fight  for 
the  defenceless,  tlie  injured,  and  op- 
pressed, and  give  liberty  to  the  captive, 
to  war  with  giants,  and  to  break  the  wand 
of  the  enchanter.  Such  he  conceives  to  be 
"  his  mission."  And  he  addresses  him- 
self thereto  with  faith  and  true-hearted 
sincerity, — ^with  a  mind  which,  although 
erratic  and  indeed  sadly  astray,  is  yet 
instinct  with  generous  impulses  and  j)ure 
and  lofty  feeling.  In  the  words  of  a 
Spanish  critic,  he  is  "  a  veritable  Ama- 
dis de  Gaula  in  caricature." 

To  quote  from  the  discriminating  review 
of  Sismondi,  Cervantes  "has  described 
in  Don  Quixote  an  accomplished  man, 
who  is,  notwithstanding,  the  constant 
object  of  ridicule;  a  man,  brave  beyond 
all  history  can  boast  of,  who  confronts 
the  most  ten-ific  not  only  of  mortal  but 
of  super-natural  perils ;  a  man  whose 
high  sense  of  honour  permits  him  not 
to  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  promises,  or  to 
deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
truth.  As  disinterested  as  brave,  he 
combats  only  for  virtue,  and  when  he 
covets  a  kingdom,  it  is  only  that  he 
may  bestow  it  upon  his  faithful  squire. 
He  is  the  most  constant  and  respectfiU 
of  lovers,  the  most  humane  of  warriors, 
the  kindest  master,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  cavaliers.  With  a  taste  as 
refined  as  his  intellect  is  cultivated,  he 
surpasses  in  goodness  the  Amadises  and 
Orlandos  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his 
models.  His  most  generous  enterprises, 
however,  end  only  in  blows  and  bmises. 
His  love  of  glory  is  the  bane  of  those 
around  him.  The  giants  whom  he  be- 
lieves he  is  fighting  are  only  windmills  ; 
the  ladies  whom  he  delivers  from  en- 
chanters, are  harmless  women  whom  he 
terrifies  upon  their  journey,  and  whose 


servants  he  maltreats.  While  he  is 
thus  repairing  wrongs  and  redressing 
injuries,  the  bachelor  Antonio  Lopez 
very  properly  tells  him: — *I  do  not 
precisely  understand  yom*  mode  of  re- 
dressing wrongs ;  but,  as  for  myself,  you 
have  made  me  crooked,  when  I  was 
straight  enough  before;  you  have  broken 
my  leg,  which  will  never  be  set  right 
all  the  days  of  my  life ;  nor  do  I  under- 
stand how  you  repair  injuries,  for  that 
which  I  have  received  fr'om  you  will 
never  be  repaired.  It  was  the  most  un- 
fortunate aaventiu*e  that  ever  happened 
to  me  when  I  met  you  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures !' " 

In  thus  entering  upon  a  crusade 
against  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
knightly  romances,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Cervantes  intended  to  ridi- 
cule the  spirit  of  true  chivahy — that 
spirit  and  tiiose  institutions  which,  aris- 
ing in  the  depths  of  a  half-illuminated 
and  semi-barbarous  age,  tended,  perhaps 
above  all  other  influences,  to  strengthen, 
exalt  and  ennoble,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  soften  and  refine.  The  age  of 
chivalry  was  the  age  of  courage  and  of 
daring,  of  generous  impulses  and  heroic 
achievements.  It  steeped  the  ways  of 
common  life  and  of  dull  reality  in  the 
light  of  idealism  and  the  rainbow  hues 
of  poetry.  It  made  of  existence  one 
vast  and  magnificent  tournament,  where 
the  victors  were  crowned  witli  rich  gar- 
lands by  fairest  hands,  and  smiled  upon 
by  -bright  and  loving  eyes,  amid  the 
waving  of  gorgeous  banners  and  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  Its  laws  were 
those  of  self-denial  and  high  sacrifice. 
It  deified  Honour,  it  raised  altars  to 
Beauty,  and  embalmed  the  whole  uni- 
verse in  the  golden  mysteries  of  devotion 
and  of  love.  It  invested  the  "  over- 
flowing solitudes"  with  visions  of  beauty 
and  of  grace,  or  it  peopled  them  with 
dimly  defined  images  of  fear,  of  teiTor 
or  enchantment.  It  rushed  nobly  for- 
ward to  deeds  of  hard  accomplishment, 
and  returned  crowned  with  the  "  laui'els 
of  success,"  and  glad  with  the  light  of 
victory.  A  dark  age,  if  you  will :  but 
still  it  was  a  night  glorious  with  stars, 
and  rich  in  dreams  of  wonder  and  de- 
Ught. 

Such,  we  imagine,  were  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  era  of  past  his- 
tory— 

"  When  chivalry's  laws  were  omnipotent, 
And  all  save  honour  was  given, 

l^o  win  one  smile  from  the  worshipp'd  one 
The  smile  that  makes  earth  a  heaven." 
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Every  age  and  every  successive  deve- 
lojoment  of  humanity,  is,  in  some  way 
or  other,  mirrored  in  its  literature.  Thus 
with  the  age  of  chivalry.  Its  spirit  was 
imaged  in  the  lofty  sentiment  and  wild 
enthusiasm  of  contemporary  romancists, 
in  the  strange,  quaint  recitals  of  the 
heroic  chroniclers ;  and  in  the  soft  and 
tender  love-song,  or  in  the  ringing  war- 
like strains  of  its  en*ant  troubadours. 
But,  in  course  of  time,  this  literature 
lost,  in  a  great  measure,  its  original 
cliaracteristics.  Spain  especially  was 
overwhelmed  with  imitative  chivalric 
romances,  abounding  in  false,  exagge- 
rated sentiment,  improbable  incident 
and  every  description  of  wild  extrava- 
gance. It  was  against  such  books  as 
these  that  Cervantes  directed  his  admi- 
rable satire^  and  so  successfully,  that 
the  publication  of  the  "  Don  Quixote" 
was  the  death-blow  to  all  after  attempts 
to  revive  an  interest  in  the  exploits  of 
Eoland,  Amadis  and  the  famous  pala- 
dins of  old. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  history 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  is  the  deep  contrast 
between  the  refinement  and  lofty  feeling 
of  the  Knight,  and  the  vulgar  and  pro- 
saic character  of  the  Squire.  The  poetic 
imagination  of  Don  Quixote  colours 
all  nature  and  every  incident  of  life 
with  its  own  magic  hues.  To  his  ex- 
cited fancy,  as  before  observed,  wind- 
mills ai^e  giants,  and  ordinary  women 
beautiful  piincesses,  in  the  power  of 
cruel  enchanters.  Sancho  Panza,  on 
the  contrary,  is  just  the  rude  villager, 
common-place  enough,  simple  and  cre- 
dulous, a  lover  of  fun  and  good-living; 
and  evidently  throughout  a  transcript 
from  nature.  The  story  abounds  with 
incident  and  exquisite  touches  of  wit. 
Here  and  there,  too,  are  some  very 
choice  scraps  of  criticism.  For  instance, 
the  Curate's  examination  of  the  Knight's 
libranr,  &c.  The  forte  of  Cervantes  lay 
not  alone  in  humourous  delineations; 
for  some  of  the  episodical  stories  he  has 
introduced  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
are  remarkable  for  pathetic  interest,  as 
the  tale  of  the  "  Shepherdess  Mai'cela," 
of  "  Cardenio,"  &o. 

The  popularity  of*  Don  Quixote"  has 
been  ^most  unbounded.  Thirty  edi- 
tions were  published  during  the  author's 
lifetime.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  European  languages.  No  other  book 
is  so  true  an  exponent  of  Spanish  cha- 
racter ;  and  its  language  throughout  is 
80  varied,  elegant  and  idiomatic,  despite 


a  few  italicismsj  that  no  better  work  can 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  student  of 
the  language. 

The  "  Novelas  Ejemplai-es  "  consists 
of  twelve  tales  of  much  variety  and 
beauty.  The  first,  called  "  La  Gitanilla," 
is  a  most  interesting  picture  of  Gipsy 
life  in  Spain.  The  heroine  Preciosa,  is 
a  beautiful  girl  who  wins  the  heart  of 
an  accomplished  cavalier,  and  inducjes 
him  to  pass  two  probationary  years 
among  the  Gipsy  band,  before  she  ac- 
cepts him  as  her  husband.  Of  course, 
the  tale  concludes  with  the  discovery 
that  Preciosa  is  a  lady  of  high  and  noble 
biith,  every  way  equal  in  rank  to  her 
lover. 

The  second  stoiy,  "  El  Amante  Libe- 
ral," or  The  Liberal  Lover ^  relates  the 
adventures  of  some  Christians  enslaved 
by  the  Turks.  Cervantes  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  vivid  picture  of  his  own 
sufferings,  while  in  captivity,  and  the 
entire  narrative,  which  is  one  of  deep 
interest,  bears  the  stamp  of  stem  truth. 

The  history  of"  Rinconete  and  Corta- 
dillo,"  presents  us  with  tlie  stoiy  of  two 
young  thieves.  It  is  an  amusMig  tran- 
script from  nature,  such  as  can  only  be 
realized  by  those  conversant  with  Spa- 
nish life  and  character.  It  illustrates 
strikingly  the  strange  admixture  of  de- 
votional sentiment  and  superstition 
among  beings  we  might  well  imagine 
lost  to  every  sense  of  religion.  Rinco- 
nete inquires  of  a  robber — "  Perhaps, 
then,  you  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
thief?"  "  I  do  so,"  is  the  reply, "  in  the 
service  of  God  and  of  all  good  people." 
"The  Spanish-English  Lady,"  shews 
clearly  that  our  auSior  had  a  very  droll 
idea  of  England  and  the  English.  "  ITie 
Licentiate  of  Glass,"  and  "  The  Coloquio 
de  los  Perros,"  are  satirical  pieces.  The 
"Beautiful  Charwoman," ajid  the  "Lady 
Cornelia,"  are  romantic  love  stories. 
Each  one  of  these  admirable  tales  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own. 
They  are  all  different  in  incident  and 
character,  and  more  or  less  attractive. 
To  some  editions  of  the  "  Novelas"  will 
be  found  an  appendix,  containing  tales, 
by  Dona  Maiia  de  Zayas  y  Sottomayor; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  very 
inferior  these  are,  to  the  ever-varied 
productions  of  Cervantes. 

The  earliest  prose  work  of  our  author, 
the  **  Galatea,"  a  pastoral,  was  written  in 
avowedimitation  of  a  similarromance,  the 
"Diana," by  Montemayor,a  Portugnese, 
who  wrote  iu"^Oastilian.    It  is  interest' 
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ing  in  parts,  but  like  the  generality  of 
books,  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
for  heroes  and  heroines,  it  is  tedious  as 
a  whole.  This  work  contains  six  books, 
and  was  left  unfinished. 

The  "  Persiles  y  Sisigmunda,"  a  story 
of  the  North,  the  latest  production  of 
Cervantes,  and  the  one  which  of  all  he 
loved  the  best,  is  a  most  wild  and  im- 
probable romance,  exceedingeven  in  fan- 
"tastic  extravagance  the  tales  of  chivalry 
he  had  satirised  so  successfully  in  the 
"Don  Quixote."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
model  of  elegance  and  perfect  piuity  of 
style,  and  rich  in  flashes  of  genms,  amid 
all  its  eooentrioities,  and,  therefore,  de- 
serving well  a  place  among  the  Spanish 
classics. 

It  remains  to  contemplate  Cervantes 
as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet.  His  fame 
as  such  rests  entirely,  we  think,  upon  liis 
two  plays,  the  "  Numantia,"  and  "  El 
Trato  de  Argel ;"  for  they  both  contain 
higher  flights  of  poetry  than  the  "  Vi^je 
al  Pameso,"  or  any  other  of  his  poeti- 
cal attempts.  He  who  has  once  read 
the  "  Journey  to  Parnassus,"  will  not 
often  revert  to  it  again ;  but  the  dramas 


contain  some  really  fine  passages.  The 
*•  Numantia  "  celebrates  the  noble  sen- 
timent of  patriotism.  It  is  founded 
UDon  the  story  of  the  siege  of  that  city, 
when  the  inhabitants  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  Romans,  perished  amid 
the  flames  of  their  desolated  homes. 

"Life  in  Algiers"  contains  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  suflPerings  of  the  Christian 
captives  in  Moorish  slaveiy,  and  was  in- 
tended by  the  author  as  an  excitement 
to  the  Spanish  government  to  undertake 
active  measures  for  the  redemption  of 
all  such  captives.  We  shall  not  attempt 
any  analysis  of  these  two  dramas,  that 
having  been  ali^ady  so  admirably  done 
by  M.  Sismondi  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  "  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe." 

And  here  we  close  our  sketch  of  the 
life  and  wi-i tings  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra ;  the  brightest  ornament  that 
shines  out  amid  Spanish  literary  re- 
cords ;  a  man  of  heroic  soul,  of  fair  and 
broad  humanity,  and  of  highest  genius, 
of  whom  his  country  has,  indeed,  truest 
reason  for  pride  and  self-gratulation. 
M.J  E. 


BR.  DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR. 
(delta) 


Dr.  David  Macbeth  Moir  was  born 
at  Musselburgh,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scot- 
land, situated  about  six  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1798.  His  parents  were  respectable 
citizens.  He  was  the  second  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom,  Hu^h  Mob  and 
Charles  Moir,  ai*e  still  living.  The 
father  of  this 'family  died  in  1817,  the 
mother  in  1842.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Moir  was  a  man  of  high  worth  and  es- 
tablished respectability;  the  mother  was 
a  woman  of  refined  feeling  and  exalted 
intellect,  who  gave  every  encourage* 
ment  to  the  mental  growth  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  afibrded  them  every  possible 
facDity  for  the  acquisition  of  a  know- 
ledge of  literature. 

Young  Moir  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  a  small  school 
in  Musselburgh,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  ttie  grammar-school,  and 
placed  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Tavlor. 
Here  he  ac^uii'ed  a  knowledge  of  tho 


Latin,  Greek  and  Frenoli  languages, 
besides  making  some  progress  in  geo- 
metry and  algebra.  His  boyhood  was 
of  a  healthy  sort,  marked  hj  no  very 
striking  features,  yet  full  ol  that  bon- 
hommie  which  the  juvenile  man  inva- 
riably indulges  in,  when  his  elastic  spirit 
is  not  broken  by  premature  troubles. 
He  was  fond  of  innocent  sports,  and 
took  a  hearty  share  in  the  out-door 
games  of  boyhood.  A  warm,  enthusi- 
astic natm'e  of  a  higlily  imaginative 
cast,  always  evinces  itself  in  boyhood, 
in  a  love  of  green  fields  and  athletic 
sports ;  and  the  remembrance,  in  after 
life,  of  these  exciting  scenes  of  pleasure, 
is  a  constant  source  of  refreshment  to 
the  soul  of  a  high-toned  man.  In  his 
fiiU  manhood,  Moir  found  it  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  call  to  mind  the  "old  lurk- 
ing-places of  hunt-the-hai-e ;"  and  the 
"old  fantastic  beech-tree,"  from  the 
boughs  of  which  he  and  his  compa- 
nions suspended   their  swings.    The 
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green  bank  where  they  played  at  leap- 
n-og,  or  gathered  dandelions  for  their 
tame  rabbits ;  and  the  worm-eaten,  wea- 
ther-worn deal  seat  where  they  assem- 
bled on  autumn  eyenings  to  tell  the 
round  of  stories,  wonderful  traditions, 
household  memories,  and  recitals  of 
chivalric  enterprise,  were  all  to  be  noted, 
years  afterwards,  when  the  heart  was 
capable  of  a  new  thiill,  and  could  revert 
to  the  past  with  a  tenderness  which 
called  iorth  tears.  It  is  just  in  this 
sympathy  with  the  simple  and  the  true 
— this  gush  of  feeling  under  the  touch 
of  memoirs  magic-wand — that  we  re- 
cognise the  poet  by  nature,  who  is  none 
the  less  a  poet,  though  he  never  writes 
a  line,  because  his  very  constitution  is 
poetic. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Moir  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Musselburgh,  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  who  took  his  pupil 
under  the  influence  of  a  love  for  him, 
rather  than  as  a  trick  of  business.  He 
entered  upon  life  thus  early,  and  com- 
menced his  duties  with  a  cheerful  zeal ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  so  gained  upon  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  personal  friend. 

"Business  first,  literary  recreation 
next,  and  poetry  the  prince  of  it ;  such 
was  the  key-note  on  wnich  Moir  pitched 
his  life  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  His 
first  poetical  attempt  bears  the  date  of 
1812,  when  he  was  m  his  fifteenth  year. 
Like  most  juvenile  attempts,  this  was 
only  •'  good  considering"  certainly  not 
worthy  of  preservation.  Soon  after  this, 
he  contrived  to  get  two  short  prose 
essays  into  the  "  Cheap  Magazine,"  a 
small  Haddington  puolication.  The 
anxieties  connected  with  this  his  *'  first 
appearance  in  print,"  recalls  to  the  mind 
the  anecdote  told  by  Dickens,  of  his 
mysterious  dropping  of  a  sealed  packet 
into  a  dark  letter-box  in  Fleet-street, 
and  then  hovering  near  the  ofiSce,  on 
publishing  day,  to  catch  the  tidings  of 
its  fate.  Moir  used  to  relate  how,  burnt 
up  with  eager  impatience,  he  shot  out 
into  the  streets  of  Musselburgh  to  await 
the  coach  which  brought  the  magazine 
from  Haddington,  and  then  and  there 
found  himself  a  veritable  published 
author.  As  his  apprenticeship  wore 
out,  he  began  his  attendance  at  Edin- 
burgh College.  Every  Monday  he 
walked  up  to  his  classes,  and  returned 
home  on  Saturday  night,  to  spend  the 
8abbath  in  the  family  circle. 


During  the  week  he  lodged  in  a  small 
room  in  Shakspere-square.  His  days 
were  spent  in  hard  work  at  the  theatre 
of  the  college,  or  in  the  various  classes ; 
his  evenings  at  Carfrae's  sale-rooms, 
where  he  staked  his  last  shilling  against 
all  comers  in  a  fierce  bidding  for  a 
choice  book.  On  Saturday  night  ho 
exhibited  his  purchases  to  his  mends, 
and  indulged  in  a  few  harmless  specula* 
tions  as  to  how  many  volumes  it  re- 
quires to  form  a  library,  and  how  many 
years  to  purchase  it  at  an  expenditure 
of  five  shillings  a  week.  Now  and  then 
he  indulged  mmself  with  a  visit  to  the 
theatre,  to  see  the  performances  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  John  Kemble, 
or  Edmund  Kean. 

His  apprenticeship  concluded,  he  got 
his  diploma  as  a  surgeon  in  the  OT)ring 
of  1816,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  A  long-cherished  notion 
with  him  had  been  to  enter  the  army ; 
but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  so  altered 
the  state  of  military  affairs,  that  this 
purpose  was  abandoned.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  home  from  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  the  summer  in  literary  pur- 
suits, contributing  to  the  "  Scot's  Maga- 
zine," and  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
debating-club,  called  the  "Musselburgh 
Forum."  Of  this  society  he  was  secre- 
tary, and  so  respected  was  he  for  his 
zeal  in  serving  the  society,  that  the 
members,  at  the  close  of  their  session, 
voted  him  a  silver  medal,  suitably  in- 
scribed. It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  the 
gi'eater  part  of  our  men  of  letters  have 
gained  their  earliest  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  debating-clubs.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  same  year,  he  ventured 
on  the  publication  of  a  volume,  enti- 
tled, "  The.  Bombardment  of  Algiers, 
and  Other  Poems,"  the  edition  of  which 
was  wholly  consumed  by  his  friends. 
Mr.  Aird  speaks  of  this  as  a  "perform- 
ance not  without  promise ;"  an  expres- 
sion to  be  accepted  as  the  most  gentle 
mode  of  describmg  a  failure ;  and  of  all 
dull  books  this  is  a  dull  one  indeed. 

In  1817,  yoimg  Moir — ^then  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age — entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Brown,  of  Musselburgh, 
who  had  an    extensive  and   lucrative 

Eractice,  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  Moir's 
ither  was  just  dead,  and  his  mother  was 
left  dependent  on  her  son.  The  duties 
of  this  new  position  foimd  him  pre. 
pared  to  meet  them,  and  filial  love 
usurped  the  mastery  of  his  large  heart. 
"Many   a   time,"   says  his  brother 
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Charles,  "have  I  heard  my  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  mind, 
record  with  a  tearful  eye  the  struggles 
of  that  period,  and  the  noble  bearing  of 
her  son  David,  who  carried  her  success- 
fully through  all  her  difficulties." 

But  now  he  began  to  cultivate  his 
literary  talents  with  an  assiduity  which 
matched  well  with  bis  steadfastness  of 
aim  and  character.  He  read  dihgently 
in  the  brief  intervals  which  his  hard 
professional  tasks  afforded  him;  and 
with  a  wonderful  facihty  of  expres- 
sion, he  wrote  off  with  great  ease  any 
idea  which  had  occurred  to  him  dining 
the  prosecution  of  his  duties.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle, 
author  of  the  "  Autumnal  Excursions," 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  **  Constable's 
Edinburgh  Magazine,"  to  which  joiunal 
Moir  became  a  frequent  contributor. 
This  mixture  of  business  and  Hteratiu-e 
taxed  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  for 
the  small  pinch  of  attic  salt  he  had  to 
pay  some  heavy  penalties.  "  When  the 
duties  of  the  day  were  over,"  says  his 
brother  Chai'les,  "  and  it  was  always 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  before 
he  could  count  on  that — after  supper 
the  candle  was  lighted  in  his  bed-room, 
and  the  work  of  the  desk  began.  Having 
shared  the  same  room  with  him  for 
many  years  in  my  early  life,  the  routine 
of  those  nights  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind 
as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday.  With 
that  loving-kindness  of  heart,  and  that 
tender  care  for  others,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  character, 
he  used  to  persuade  me  to  retire  to  rest; 
and  many  a  time  have  I  awoke,  when 
the  night  was  far  spent,  and  wondered 
to  find  him  still  at  his  books  and  pen." 

Under  these  circumstances  did  Moir 
pass  his  youth,  and  enter  on  the  cares 
of  manhood.  No  pale  student  was  he, 
"wasting  his  soul  in  thin  ballads,"  but 
a  right  hearty  Scot,  robust  in  constitu- 
tion, and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
atliletic  sports  and  amusements.  Most 
of  our  youths  are  sentimental  from  a 
deficiency  of  manly  feeling,  or,  alas ! 
a  deficiency  of  brains;  but  your  true 
man,  who  is  to  do  something  in  his  life- 
time, and  "  leave  the  print  of  his  heel 
on  the  earth,"  affects  no  paleness  of  the 
countenance,  no  paradoxical  mysticism, 
in  conversation,  and  if  he  sighs  or  sheds 
a  tear,  it  is  not  advertised  like  the 
prayer  of  the  Pharisee,  but  endured  in 
secret  like  the  sincere  emotions  of  the 
publican.    Moir  was  just  of  this  frank, 


open  school;  very  prone  to  common 
sense,  and  quite  conscious  that  he  had 
a  body.  "1  am  far  from  dehcate,"  he 
savs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Macnish,  in  1828. 
"  t  have  not  been  confined  fourteen  days 
to  bed,  for  the  last  twenty  years — a 
pretty  good  sign  that  my  constitution  is 
not  naturally  a  very  tender  one.  So  far 
from  it.  I  am  much  more  known  in  the 
town  of  Musselburgh,  among  the  pro^ 
fanum  vulgusj  for  my  gjrmnastic  pro- 
ficiency than  for  any  mental  capabilities, 
and  many  could  give  evidence  to  my 
prowess  m  leaping,  running,  swim- 
ming, and  skating;  whoever  dreamt 
that  I  penned  a  sonnet  when  I  should 
engross?" 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  vigour  of  frame 
he  possessed  a  nervous  system  trem- 
blingly delicate,  and  most  strictly  in 
harmony  with  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
poHshed  mind.  His  adolescence  was 
marked  by  bashfulness,  arising  from 
nervous  excitement,  which  it  required 
many  years*  rough  battling  with  the 
world  to  eradicate,  and  for  which,  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  remedy.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  strange  feeling — 
certainly  under  a  morbid  influence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  the  consequence, 
doubtless,  of  over-excitement  of  the 
brain — ^that  he  wrote  those  early  pieces 
of  verse,  in  which  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment is  melancholy,  and  regret  for  the 
past.  These  breathings  of  melodious 
sadness  were,  however,  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  his  youth,  for  all  through, 
his  poetry  is  tinged  with  the  same  ex- 
pression, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
that  had  he  given  himself  up  to  medita- 
tions in  the  closet,  he  would-  have  be- 
come a  confirmed  victim  of  hypochon- 
driasis, instead  of,  as  he  was,  one  of  the 
heartiest  of  men,  and  healthiest  of 
writers. 

The  series  of  poems  originally  pub- 
Hshed,  under  the  general  appellative  of 
"  Moods  of  the  Mind,"  indicate  by  their 
general  particular  titles  the  peculiar 
sensibility  from  which  they  sprang; 
each  poem  being  the  representative  of  a 
"  Mood,"  and  that  mood  usually  of  the 
gloomy  sort.  Of  these  "  Despondency, 
a  Keverie,"  "  The  Isle  of  De^air,"  "  The 
Cypress  Tree,"  "  Midnight  Wanderings," 
and  "  Eeflections  on  a  Ruined  Abbey,'* 
are  suggestive  enough  on  then*  bare 
enumeration,  and  strikingly  illustrate 
how  a  character  of  the  most  practical 
turn  may  grow  out  of  a  purely  con- 
templative   and    melancholy     nature, 
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under  the  stem  schooling  which  con- 
tact with  the  world  affords. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  get  into  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  Moir's  life,  which 
was  one  of  hard  work  from  this  hour 
forward.  From  1817  to  1828,  he  never 
slept  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh,  hut 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  night  to 
night,  discharged  the  heavy  duties  of 
his  medical  practice,  with  a  manful 
assiduity,  and  a  Christian  kindness, 
such  as  form  the  chief  elements  in  our 
beau  ideal  of  a  medical  man.  Yet, 
between  the  laborious  morning  and 
evening  visits,  and  the  frequent  jingling 
of  the  "  night-bell " — that  brass-tongued 
ogre  of  the  doctor's  pillow — ^he  stole  a 
few  intervals  of  rest  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  literary  powers,  and  now  he  steps 
into  the  bold  arena  of  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  a  sufficient  honour  in  itself 
for  the  most  enthusiastic  ambition. 

A  manuscript  magazine,  projected  by 
Moir,  and  mainly  kept  up  by  himself, 
had  brought  him  a  little  fame  in  Mus- 
selburgh, and,  what  is  more,  had  af- 
forded him  a  field  for  practice,  and  em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  very  local  serial,  he  sent 
in  some  pieces  to  Magay  then  plethoric 
with  young  blood,  and  pulsing  with 
life  and  jollity.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  a 
man  of  rare  sagacity,  and  he  appre- 
ciated and  encouraged  the  new  con- 
tributor. 

The  pieces  contributed  were  often  of 
the  most  opposite  kind,  drab  colour 
to-day,  harlequin's  spangles  to-morrow, 
and  anon,  the  painted  drollery  of  the 
red-lipped  clown,  shaking  you  from 
head  to  foot  with  laughter  at  his  drol- 
lery. "  The  Eve  of  St.  Jerry,"  *'  The 
Ancient  Waggoner,"  and  others  of  the 
same  rollicking  cast,  were  let  off  in 
company  with  sweet,  tender  strains, 
filled  with  plaintive  melody,  like  touches 
of  flute  music,  or  the  cooing  of  ring- 
doves. It  is  strange,  though  true,  that 
although  these  various  contributions 
were  sent  anonymously — ^the  touches  of 
humour  being  attributed  by  the  public 
to  Maginn — yet  Mr.  Blackwood  scented 
out  their  identity,  and  saw  in  the  queer 
song  and  the  **  plaintive  pleading  of 
regret,"  the  diverse  efibrts  of  the  same 
hand. 

The  first  of  his  pieces  to  which  the 
renowned  A  was  attached,  and  to  which 
he  owed  his  popular  cognomen  of  Delta, 
was  "  The  Covenanter's  Heather  Bed," 
a  poem  of  considerable  merit,  the  idea 


of  which  is  taken  from  the  picture  re- 
presenting the  temptations  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
clothed  in  the  images  supplied  by  Scot- 
tish Puritanism.  This  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1819,  when  Delta  was  twenty- 
one,  and  is  a  performance  rich  m 
promise.  The  poems  just  referred  to, 
"  Moods  of  the  Mind,"  follow  this,  and, 
simultaneous  with  these,  a  series  of 
Biblical  sketches,  comprising,  "Elijah," 
"The  Casting  forth  of  Jordan,"  and 
'*  The  Vision  of  Zechariah."  Following 
these  were  some  miscellaneous  pieces, 
"  Emma,  a  Tale,"  in  sound  blank  verse 
— setting  forth  how  a  maiden,  "  all 
forlorn,"  dreams  of  her  lover,  who  has 
gone  to  join  the  "  holy  wars  in  Pales- 
tine," and  how,  in  her  dream,  she  has  a 
vision  of  the  battle-field,  where  night- 
broods,  and  bird,  and  beast — 

Have  come  to  gorge 
On  the  nnbaried  dead.  Rider  and  horse, 
The  lofty  and  the  low,  oommingled  lie, 
Uubreathiiig;  and  the  balmy  evening  gale 
Fitfully  lifts  the  feathers  on  the  crest 
Of  one  who  slumbers  with  his  visor  up. 

The  "  one"  is  her  absent  lover,  whose 
return  she  pines  for ;  and  when  "  radi- 
ant mom  appears,"  and  upon  the  **  ivy 
wreath"  the  **  robin  sings,"  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  drum,  and  tramp  of  men 
and  steed,  that  "  one,"  "  Young  Ethel- 
rid,"  returns,  and  like  a  faithful  knight 
of  those  old  steel-clad  times — 

Kneels  at  her  feet  in  eostaoy, 

And  lifts  her  snowy  fingers  to  his  lips. 

*'Tbe  Vision,"  *♦  Reflections  on  a 
Brumal  Scene,"  "The  Silent  Eve," 
"To  Margaret,"  "Afar,  Oh  Ladye  Fair, 
away !"  "  Elegy  composed  on  the  Field 
ofHnkie,"  "Stanzas  on  the  Re-Inter- 
ment of  King  Robert  Bruce,"  "The 
Snowy  Eve,"  "  The  Wild  Rose,"  toge- 
ther with  "  Sonnets  on  the  Chief  Locali- 
ties of  Interest '  in  Scotland,"  "  Sir 
Harold,"  and  "Hymn  to  the  Night 
Wind,"  are  the  cluef  of  these  early 
pieces. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  enumerating 
the  early  productions  of  Delta,  in  order 
that  the  reader,  curious  in  such  matters, 
may  note  how  the  development  of  genius 
needs  time  as  a  primary  element;  and 
not  time  only,  but  hard  work,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  set  purpose,  and  with  ex- 
perience to  cool  the  crude  ardour  of 
youthful  enthusiasm.  In  the  case  of 
Delta  the  growth  of  a  mind  is  most 
beautihiUy  marked  in  the  steady  im- 
provement of  a  power  which  lurks  under 
these  early  efiUsions,  showing  ^at  Uxey 
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spring  from  a  rich  and  virgin  soil,  yet 
need  the  pruning  of  experience  and  art 
to  reduce  them  to  symmetrical  propor- 
tions. 

But  these  early  pieces,  however  im- 
perfect in  themselves,  compared  with 
the  latest  productions  of  his  pen,  were 
in  the  right  vein,  and  soon  hecame 
exceedingly  popular.      Hence  a,  the 
shadow,  of  which  Moir  was  the  Buh- 
stance,  was  soon  looked    for    in   the 
monthly  issue  of  the  Tory  thunderer, 
and  with  young  people  especially,  the 
contributions  soon  became  especial  fa- 
vourites. While  popularity  was  growing 
out  of  doors,  Delta  was  slowly,  but 
surely,  gaining  admission  to  the  select 
literary    circles    of    Edinburgh,    and, 
through  Mr.  Blackwood,  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  several  of  the 
leading  writers  of  the  magazine,  and, 
among  others.  Professor  Wilson.  What 
Wilson  thought  of  the  young  poet,  on 
his  first  acquaintance  with  him,  we  are 
not  told,  but  the  way  in  which  the  large- 
hearted  wizard  gains  a  mastery  over 
hundreds  of  fine  youths,  is  thus  hit  off 
hy  Mr.  Aird.     An  essay  is  submitted  to 
him  AS  professor,  editor  or  friend,   by 
some  worthy  yoimg  man.    Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  like  it,  and  says  so  in  general 
terms.    The  youth  is  not  satisfied,  and, 
in  the  tone  of  one  rather  iiyured,  begs 
to  know  specific  faults.    The  generous 
Aristarch,  never  dealing  haughtily  with 
a  young  worth,  instantly  sits  down,  and 
begins  by  conveying,  in  the  most  fear- 
less terms  of  praise,  his  sense  of  that 
worth;  but,  this  done,  woe  be  to  the 
luckless  piece  of  prose,  or  "  numerous 
verse."   Down  goes  the  scalpel  with  the 
most  minute    savagery  of  dissection, 
and  the  whole  tissues  and  ramifications 
of  fault  are  laid  naked  and  bare.    The 
young   man    is    astonished;    but  his 
nature  is  of  the  right  sort ;   he  never 
i'orgets  the  lesson;  and  with  band^  of 
fiUal  affection  stronger  than  hooks  of 
steel,  he  is  knit  for  life  to  the  man  who 
has  dealt  with  him  thus.    The  severe 
service  was  once  done  to  Delta;  he  was 
the  young  man  to  profit  by  it,  and  his 
a«quamtanceship    with    the   professor 
"gradually  ripened  into  a  friendship, 
liot  to  be  dissolved  but  at  the  grave  s 
mouth." 

Soon  afterwards  a  friendship  of  a  sin- 
cere and  lasting  sort  sprang  up  between 
and  Mr.  Gait,  the  novelist,  who 


They  became  imited  as  brothers,  and 
so  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
Moir  by  Gait,  that  when  hurried  off  to 
America  before  he  could  get  his  novel, 
the  "  Last  of  the  Lairds,"  finished,  he 
left  his  friend  to  write  the  concluding 
chapters,  involving,  of  course,  the  wind- 
ing up — that  all-important  part  of  a 
novel — and  this  task  was  completed  in 
a  manner  so  ingenious  as  to  furnish  the 
friends,  when  they  met  again,  with  a 
source  of  mixth  almost  inexhaustible. 

It  is  often  said  the  more  a  man  does, 
the  more  he  is  able  to  do;  and  it  is 
truly  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
energy  Delta  displayed  in  literature  at 
this  time,  when  we  consider  that  at  the 
same  time  the  harassing  tasks  of  his 
professional  life  were  never  once  neg- 
lected, but  pursued  with  an  increasing 
and  increasing  ardour.  His  medical 
practice  extended,  his  friends  increased 
in  number,  and  the  demands  on  his  talent 
became  more  and  more  frequent.  From 
the  night  journey  in  the  hail  or  snow,  ot 
the  long  watch  beside  the  bed  of  some 
poor  recipient  of  his  medical  skill  and 
tender  heartedness,  he  would  retire  to 
his  study  and  pen  delicate  ballads, 
familiar  epistles,  essays,  sonnets,  and 
seraphic  hymns.  Into  Blackwood  he 
poured  all  sorts  of  contributions,  from 
grave  verse  down  to  mock-heroics,  imi- 
tations, cockney  love  songs,  puns,  paro- 
dies, freaks,  fantasies,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  queer,  quizzical  and  funny 
things ;  yet  with  no  vulgarity,  no  wilfid 
distortion  of  kindly  feehngs,  but,  ever 
true  to  nature  and  humanity,  and  with 
a  clever  sparkle  which  had  no  gall 
in  it. 

At  the.  close  of  1824,  Delta  published 
a  selection  of  his  contributions  to  the 
magazines,  together  with  a  few  new 
pieces,  in  a  volume,  entitled, 'A  Legend 
of  Genevieve,  with  other  Tales  and 
Poems."  It  was  a  misfortune  or  mis- 
take at  stai'ting  to  give  "  The  Legend  of 
Genevieve"  so  much  predominance  in 
the  title,  for  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
his  best  productions,  and  much  inferior 
to  many  other  pieces  in  the  book.  **  The 
Hymn  to  the  Mom "  and  "  Hymn  to 
the  Night  Wind,"  are,  perhaps,  the  finest 
in  the  book — gems  in  their  way,  both 
for  lyrical  sweetness  and  felicity  of 
thought.  The  book  did  not  sell,  such 
hooks  never  do :  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred  they  are  either  sent 


came  to  live  at  Eskgrove,  in  the  imme-  after  dark  to  some  friendly  cheesemonger 
^te  neighbowrhoc^  of  Musselburgh.  |  Who  is  so  burnt  up  with  a  passion  foi: 
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juvenile  productions  as  to  consume  a 
whole  edition  himself,  or  else  thrust  in 
twos  and  threes  upon  reluctant  Mends 
and  acquaintances,  the  majority  of  whom 
deem  it  a  sufficient  service  to  accept  the 
volumes  and  consequently  never  pay 
for  them.  These  luckily  were  not  Delta's 
resoiu*ces,  and  in  the  course  of  time  an 
edition  was  sold,  though  the  work  never 
paid,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
expected  inasmuch  as  that  he  continued 
singing  monthly  in  Blackwood,  and  of 
all  such  productions  the  public  has  an 
eccentric  inkling  to  have  them  fresh  and 
fresh,  the  productions  of  the  past  having 
little  value  until  they  can  be  reproduced 
under  the  shadow  of  a  name  which  has 
by  continuous  outpourings,  acquired 
extensive  popularity. 

In  1827,  Delta  enlarged  his  circle  of 
friends  and  became  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Aird,  the  strong-minded  north- 
erner, and  also  with  Dr.  Macnish, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  "Anatomy 
of  Drunkenness,"  the  "Philosophy  of 
Sleep,"  and  other  works ;  and,  perhaps, 
still  better  known  by  his  literary  nom- 
de-gtierre,  "  The  Modem  Pythagorean." 
Macnish's  talent  and  sagacity  and 
shrewdness,  combined  with  the  man- 
liest simplicity  and  warm-heartedness, 
and  the  tags  of  oddity  and  fringes  of 
whimsicality  which  hung  all  about  the 
native  movement  of  his  mind,  in  the 
regions  of  the  quaint  and  queer,  made 
him  a  perfect  delight  to  Delta ;  and  they 
loved  one  another  like  brotiiers.  An 
improved  edition  of  *'  The  Anatomy  of 
Drunkenness  "  was  dedicated  to  Moir. 

In  1824,  Delta  commenced  a  tale  in 
Blackwoody  the  title  of  which,  "  Mansie 
Wauch,"  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
bring  a  shower  of  refreshing  memories 
over  the  majority  of  our  readers.  This 
soon  became  so  popular  in  Scotland 
that  clubs  were  formed  where  "  Mansie" 
was  read  aloud  to  the  eager  ears  of  the 
cannie  Scots,  exploding  with  boisterous 
laughter.  The  tale  was  completed  in 
1827,  and  reprinted  in  a  volimie  with 
some  additions,  in  1828,  and  is  now  a 
standard  classic  of  humoiu*,  and  among 
the  very  best  of  its  kind.  "  Mansie 
Wauch"  is  a  bold  delineation  of  Scot- 
tish manners,  filled  up  with  scenes  and 
characters  truly  national,  yet  of  a  class 
almost  wholly  untouched  by  either 
Scott  or  Biuns.  "What  an  excellent 
compound  of  conceit,  cowardice,  gos- 
fiipping,  silliness,  pawkishness,  candour, 
kiudlj  affections,  and  good  Christian 


principle — ^the  whole  amalgam,  with  no 
violent  contrasts,  with  no  gross  exag- 
gerations,  beautifully  blent  down  into 
verisimilitude,  presenting  to  us  a  unique 
hero,  at  once  ludicrous  and  loveable. 
And  how  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
central  autobiographer  are  the  charac- 
ters and  scenes  which  revolve  around 
his  needle.  Totally  different  is  the 
whole  delineation  from  the  broad,  strong, 
national  characteristic,rough  aCnd  ready, 
hit  off  by  Bums;  but  yet  equally  true 
to  nature,  and  thoroughly  Scottish." 

Temperate  in  living,  cheerful  in  tem- 
per, and  ever  watchful  of  hislnoral  and 
religious  responsibilities.  Delta  pursues 
his  course  of  healing  the  bodies  of  the 
sick  and  cheering  the  minds  of  the 
healthv,  with  few  events  to  turn  him 
aside  n:om  his  steady  course  till  March, 
1829,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the 
thick  of  the  extreme  Protestant  move- 
ment against  Catholic  emancipation. 
In  this  he  was  not  merely  a  zealous 
protestant,  he  was  a  confirmed  bigot, 
blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  reasonable 
pleadiugs  of  the  Romanists  in  favoiur  of 
religious  liberty.  To  this  school  he  ad- 
hered to  the  last,  a  fact  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  his  religious  senti- 
ments, apart  from  sectarian  considera- 
tions, were  exalted  in  spirit,  and  practi- 
cal in  aim,  and  characterized  by  that 
earnestness  and  devotion  which  the 
Protestant  faith  in  cultivated  minds  so 
pre-eminentiy  encourages. 

Among  the  iniscellaneous  entries  in 
his  journals  and  correspondence  is  one 
dated  June  23rd,  1828,  which  bears  on 
his  history  in  an  interesting  manner. 
He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Macnish,  "  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  am  much  given  up  to 
superstitious  feelings;  but  it  is  not  a 
littie  curious  that,  when  I  awoke  last 
new-year's  morning,  it  was  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  heart  that  this  was  to 
be  the  most  eventful  year  of  my  life — 
in  what  shape,  of  course,  I  could  not  de- 
cipher; but  either  for  joy  or  woe."  His 
new  year's  dream  was  fulfilled,  for  he 
fell  in  love  that  year,  and  that  is,  next 
to  conversion,  the  greatest  event  which 
can  befall  any  man  in  the  course  of  his 
life-time.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1829, 
Dr.  Moir  was  married  at  Carham  church, 
Northumberland,  to  Miss  Catherine  E. 
Bell,  of  Leith.'  It  was  a  marriage  of 
hearts  as  of  hands ;  and  besides  faiths 
and  affection.  Delta  found  in  his  wife 
that  essential  element  in  the  domestic 
happiness  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  sym- 
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pathy  with  his  literaiy  habits,  tastes 
and  ambition. 

Moir  and  Macnish  were  now  linked 
hand  in  hand  in  literary  projects  and 
labours.  Magazines,  Beriews  and  An- 
nuals were  flooded  by  them  with  spark- 
ling or  graceful  contributions :  and  tiie 
two  fagged  on,  strong  in  heart  and 
health,  and  stronger  stall  in  hope.  For 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  Delta 
had  performed  so  many  services  that  a 
presentation  of  plate  was  determined 
on  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  July,  1829, 
he  became  the  joyful  possessor  of  this 
note  of  admiration. 

In  April,  1830,  Dr.  Bowring  being  in 
Edinburgh,  paid  Moir  a  visit  as  a 
brother  poet.  On  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  he  became  a  father,  and  accepted 
cheerfully  from  Mrs.  Moir  the  presen- 
tation of  a  daughter;  and  about  the 
same  time  sat  for  his  bust  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  sculptor,  then  a  young  man 
full  of  promise.  In  1830,  he  edited 
"Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,"  a  collection 
of  the  posthumous  papers  of  Alexander 
Balfour,  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of 
Delta's,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  a  life, 
and  prefixed  it  to  the  volimie,  which  was 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bal- 
foiur's  family. 

Identified  as  he  was  with  the  conser- 
Tative  party,  both  by  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  church  and  state,  and  by  his 
literary  connections,  it  is  somewhat 
pleasing  to  find  Delta  breaking  through 
prescriptive  rule,  under  the  impulse  of 
a  strong  conviction,  and,  in  1831,  be- 
coming a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Be- 
form  Bill.  In  a  letter  to  Macnish,  he 
thus  explains  himself — "You  have  be- 
come a  Beformer,  have  you?  Well,  so 
so  have  I ;  and  not  only  that,  but  secre- 
tary to  the  Befonn  committee,  in  which 
capacity  I  have  had  coiTCspondence 
with  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Bosebery.  We 
were  last  night  briUiantiy  illuminated, 
and  all  went  off"  as  smack  and  smooth 
as  a  Quaker  Meeting.  It  is  absurd  to 
deny  the  necessity  of  reform,  when  a 
House  of  Conmions  could  pass  a  detest- 
able Catholic  Bill,  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  the  petitions 
of  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  was  quite  time  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  such  a  delusive  mock- 
ery of  representation."  Here  the  key- 
note is  Catholicism,  which  it  is  plain 
enough  he  not  merely  hated  as  a  thing 
of  error,  but  opposed  with  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  would  have  denied  to 


every  papist  the  civil  rights  of  a  citizen. 

In  May,  1831,  he  appeared  before  tiie 
public  in  a  new  light,  as  the  author  of 
"  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of 
Medicine,"  a  work,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend  Gait.  The  work,  as  it  stands,  is 
only  a  history  of  the  medical  science  of 
the  ancients;  the  projected  volumes, 
bringing  down  the  histoiy  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  were  never  written. 

The  vear  1832  brought  the  cholera  to 
Musselburgh.  This  town  was  the  first 
point  of  its  attack  in  Scotiand,  and  in 
the  month  of  January,  it  broke  out  with 
mortal  virulence.  Moir  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go  forth  in  this  season  of  danger 
and  trial;  and  with  unflinching  cou- 
rage and  sleepless  zeal  he  faced  the  new 
foe  with  the  armaments  of  his  medical 
skill.  And  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  the 
strength  and  soundness  of  his  character, 
in  that,  while  he  gave  so  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  culture  of  letters,  he 
never  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  attained 
to  a  perfection  of  skill  in  this,  as  simul- 
taneously with  it,  he  attained  such 
high  perfection  in  "the  accomplishment 
of  verse."  Day  after  day  is  the  adage 
repeated  and  applied  to  secular  things, 
that  "a man  cannot  serve  two  masters;" 
and  it  is  an  established  rule  to  doubt 
the  medical  capabilities  of  a  literary 
physician.  Moir,  however,  wjis  <me  of 
the  few  literary  physicians  who  never 
suffered  under  the  smart  of  this  article 
of  the  popular  faith ;  for,  so  far  from 
neglecting  his  vocation,  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate his  hobby,  he  never  ceased  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  and  extend  his 
practice  of  medicine,  so  as  to  merit  the 
large  confidence  which  was  always  re- 
posed in  him.  As  far  as  serving  two 
masters,  then,  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  man,  a  point 
which  biography  would  never  be  slow 
in  proving. 

Moir  was  medical  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  at  Musselburgh,  and 
hence,  the  extra  pressure  of  a  cholera 
season  fell  doubly  on  him;  and  to  an- 
swer collectively  tiie  numerous  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  the  malady, 
he  hurriedly  threw  together  his  "  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  Malignant  Cho- 
lera," which  flew  through  the  countiy 
like  wildfire,  and  came  to  a  second  edi- 
tion in  a  few  days.    To  follow  this,  he 
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sent  forth  bis  "  Proofs  of  the  Contagion 
of  Malignant  Cholera,"  a  masterly  pro- 
duction, in  which  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion was  established  in  a  manner  at 
once  clear  and  philosophical. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832.  Delta  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Oxford,  and  visited  Chelten- 
ham and  London.  While  in  London, 
he  sat  to  Maclise,  for  his  portrait,  which 
appeared  in  a  full-length  etching  in 
*'J?razer'8  Magazine."  While  in  the 
south,  he  visited  Coleridge,  and  lost  him- 
self, as  Chalmers  and  Carlyle  did  also, 
in  the  theosophic  infinitudes  of  the 
Higbgate  philosophy.  But  the  chief 
object  of  his  visit  to  London  was  to  see 
his  old  friend  Gait,  who  was  now  on 
the  descending  side  of  that  perpetual 
see-saw,  of  which  the  lives  of  literary 
men  mostly  consist.  "  When  we  parted, 
seven  years  before,"  says  Delta,  "  he 
was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  man- 
hood, his  eye  glowing  wiUi  health  and 
his  step  full  of  elasticity.  Before  me 
now  sat  the  drooping  figure  of  one  old 
before  his  time,  crippled  in  his  paove- 
ments,  and  evidentiy  but  half-resigned 
to  this  premature  curtailment  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  exertions."  This  is 
the  old  story  of  genius  wasting  under 
the  bleak  breath  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— a  story  too  often  told,  not  to  be, 
alas !  too  true. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Browne,  Moir's  senior 
partner,  retired  from  business,  and 
Moir  succeeded  him  in  the  practice, 
with  a  junior  partner.  Under  the  new 
pressure  of  increased  duties,  his  literary 
exercises  were  now  a  littie  abridged 
Still  he  was  active  in  many  other  things 
besides  his  medical  practice.  Municipal 
and  general  political  afiairs  he  still  took 
an  active  interest  in ;  and  was  so  genuine 
a  man  of  business,  that  into  whatever 
committee  he  might  happen  to  be 
elected,  he  was  always  appointed  secre- 
tary. Among  his  Mends  he  now  niun- 
bered  Thomas  Hood,  and  Mr.  Kitchie, 
the  sculptor;  while  scores  of  yoimg 
men  in  Musselbtu'gh  and  Edinburgh, 
looked  to  him  for  counsel  in  life,  and 
sought  his  friendly  assistance  in  the 
realization  of  their  schemes  and  pro- 
jects. Kitchie  was  especially  indebted 
to  him  for  his  warm-hearted  services. 
Delta's  efibrts  to  assist  him  in  his  early 
career,  must  afford  many  pleasant  me- 
mories to  that  now  eminent  sculptor. 

Mr.  Gait  was  now  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, dying  by  inches;    while    Mr, 


Blackwood  was  still  more  rapidly  has- 
tening away  fi'om  the  circle  of  earthly 
friendships.  Mr.  Blackwood  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1834,  and  Delta  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  executors,  as  much 
at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  sons, 
who  entertained  the  highest  regard  for 
Delta  .as  an  adviser  and  a  guardian,  as 
of  Mr.  Blackwood  himself.  In  1836, 
another  friend  perished,  and  the  green 
grave  closed  over  the  heart  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  Next,  William  Motherwell, 
author  of '^Jeannie  Morrison,"  and  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  of  ballad  writers 
ever  bom,  went  the  same  night-jour- 
ney, and  was  closely  followed  by  another 
friend,  Michael  Scott,  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  and  the  "  Cruise 
of  the  Midge,"  a  man  of  extraordinary 
qualities,  and  as  subtie,  if  not  so  large 
a  wizard,  as  his  imimortal  namesake. 
Then  again,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1837,  died  Dr.  Macnish,  Delta's  almost 
brother,  "  in  the  bloom  of  his  fame ;  a 
man  who  could  not  be  known  without 
being  beloved,  and  whom  Scotiand  may 
well  be  proud  to  number  among  her 
gifted  children."  To  the  memory  of 
Macnish,  Delta  built  an  altar  of  love  by 
collecting  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  pub- 
lishing t£em  along  with  a  well-written, 
though  partial,  biography. 

Death  had  thus  thinned  the  ranks  of 
his  fiiends,  and  now  the  destroyer  came 
to  his  home  and  hearth,  and  the  spring 
of  1838  foimd  Delta  and  his  wife  weep- 
ing the  loss  of  two  of  their  children. 
In  the  next  year,  another  fine  boy, 
David  Macbeth  Moir,  was  cut  off. 
"  The  desolation  among  my  littie  ones," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Aird, 
"  has  proved  to  me  a  very  staggering 
blow."  To  complete  this  catalogue  of 
domestic  sorrows,  Mr.  Gait  died  on  the 
nth  of  April,  1839,  and  was  buried  in 
the  new  churchyard  of  Greenock.  Of 
this  friend  Delta  wrote  a  truthful 
memoir,  tinctured  through  with  the 
essence  of  his  own  fine  friendship  for 
him,  yet  darkened  throi^out  by  the 
shadow  of  his  heavy  grieh 

Looking  at  these  events,  who  is  to 
wonder  that  Delta's  mind  wore  a  tone 
of  permanent  sadness,  which  neither  the 
resources  of  literary  study,  nor  strong 
religious  faith  had  power  'in  dispelling. 
It  is  to  theexijression  of  this  feeling  that 
his  "Domestic  Verses,"  published  in 
1843,  are  chiefly  devoted.  Seldom,  in 
the  history  of  literature,  have  the  home 
affections  been  so   faithfully,  yet   so 
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poetically  portrayed.      These  are  the 
tender  translations  of  private  feelings, 
in  which  we  trace  the  predominance  of 
a  sanctified  sorrow   made    still  more 
touching  by  the  fine  religious  earnest- 
ness which  plays  about  their  pleasing 
personalities.      In  the    churchyard  of 
Invemesk,  there  is  a  simple  tombstone, 
bearing  the  name  of  three  of  Delta's 
children,  Charles  BeU,  William  Black- 
wood, and- David  Macbeth,  all  snatched 
away  in  infancy,  one  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  the  other  two  at  the  respective 
ages- of  four  years  and  four  months, 
and  four  years  and  six  months — to  these 
all  the  poems  in  the  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sonnets,  bear  reference. 
Here  we  have  the  pieces  which  have 
made  Delta's  name  a  **  household  word." 
The  httie  gushes  of  home  grief  and 
parental  afiFection  which  come  home  to 
the  hearts  of  us  all,  because  appealing 
to  our  common  humanity,  and  remind- 
ing us  continually  of  the  little  ones 
whom  we  most  dearly  love.    Here  are 
the  dirges  fresH  from  his  grief-throbbing 
heart,  rich  in  the  fine  music  of  his  poet's 
nature,  yet  evidently  wrung  from  him 
hy  the  very  intensity  of  his  sorrow. 
Here  is  "  Wee  Willie,"  "  Casa's  Dirge," 
"To  the  Memory  of  D.  M.  M.,"  and 
that  finest  of  all  the  Songs  of  the  Do- 
mestic Afflictions,  *'  Casa  Wappy."    To 
mention  this  is  sufficient  to  call  tears  into 
thousands  of  eyes  of  those  who  have  read 
it  again  and  again,  each  time  accepting 
it  as  the  embodiment  and  expression  of 
some  sorrow  of  their  own.    While  it 
has  afforded  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
keen  pain  to  many  a  soul  from  whom 
deathhad  snatched  the  dearest  joy,  it  has 
knit  them  more  closely  with  that  be- 
loved triangle  which,  for  so  many  years, 
has  stood  mysteriously  representing  the 
sympathies  of  the  fireside.    Regarding 
"Csia  Wappy"  as  the  finest  song  of 
domestic  affection  in  modem  literature, 
we  quote  it  here  entire, 

CASA  WAPPT. 
And  hart  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy— 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy  ?     ^     ^ .  ^, 
Pure  at  thy  death,  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth, 
ETen  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  teU, 

When  thou  didst  die. 
Words  may  not  paint  our  gnef  for  tnee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfiathomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy! 


Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight, 

To  bless  us  giyen ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  the  sight— 

A  type  of  heaven : 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Een  less  thy  own  self,  than  a  part 
©f  thine,  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline— 

'Twas  cloudless  ioy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  boy  I 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay, 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay, 
And  ere  a  third  shone  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride. 
Earth's  undeflled ;  ,  ,.   , 

Could  love  have  saved, thou  hadst  not  died, 
Our  dear,  sweet  child ! 

Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 

Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 

Thee  mourn  for  us.  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  f 

Do  what  I  may.  go  where  I  will 

Thou  meets' t  ray  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still— 

A  form  of  light! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek, 
I  see  thee  smile,  1  hear  thee  speak, 
Till  oh  !  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Methinks  thou  smiVst  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth  ;    , 
The  hair  thrown  baok  from  thy  full  brow, 

In  buoyant  health :. 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light. 
Thy  dimplsd  cheek  carnation'd  bright. 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictur'd  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow. 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball, 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  comer  holds  thy  empty  chair ; 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Even  to  the  last,  thy  every  word- 
To  glad— to  grieve— 
Was  sweet,  as  sweetest  song  of  Dim 

On  summer's  eve ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  oast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  Uhiou  didst  fade, 
'  Casa  Wappy! 

We  mourn  for  thee,  when  blind  black  night 

The  chamber  fills;  ,    «  _ti.  i* 

We  pine  for  thee,  when  mom  s  first  lignt 

Beddens  the  hills; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All-to  tiie  wall-flower  Mid  wild  pea-^ 
Are  changed:  we  saw  the  world  thro  thee, 
*  Casa  Wappy! 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem 

An  inward  birth :  . 

We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 

We  miss  thee  at  thy  evening  prayer; 

AU  day  we  miss  thee— everywhere— 

Casa  Wappy! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down.to  the  appointed  house  helow— 

The  aile&t  tomb. 
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Bat  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo  and  "  the  husy  bee  " 
Betom;  bat  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

•Tis  so;  but  can  it  be— (whfle  flowers 

BeTlye  again)— 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  oars, 

For  aye  remain: 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave. 
The  grass  renew'd  should  yearly  wave. 
Yet  God  forget  oiv  child  to  save  ? 
Casa  Wappy ! 

It  cannot  be ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die. 
life  were  a  mockery— Tnought  were  woe- 

And  Truth  a  lie- 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain— 
Beligion  frenzy— virtue  vain — 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Then  be  to  us,  O,  dear  lost  child ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  imcongenial  wild 

Smiling  above ! 
Soon,  soon,  thy  little  feet  have  trode 
The  sky-ward  path,  the  seraph's  road, 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Tet,  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair. 

Fond,  deai-est  boy, 
That  heaven  is  God's  and  thou  art  there. 

With  him  in  joy! 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes. 
There  beauty's  stream  for  over  flows. 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Farewell,  then— for  a  while,  farewell— 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart. 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be. 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

In  1844,  Delta  suffered  a  slight 
abridgment  of  his  usual  robust  health. 
With  his  usual  disregard  of  self,  and 
sensitive  dislike  to  have  the  attention  of 
strangers  directed  towards  him,  he  had 
very  imprudently  sat  a  whole  night  in 
his  wet  clothes  by  the  bed-side  of  a 
patient,  and  the  illness  which  followed 
this,  gave  his  nervous  system  a  shock 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

A  memorable  day  in  Delta's  life,  the 
rtiore  memorable  considering  his  fast 
growing  fame  as  a  poet,  was  that  on 
which  took  place  the  Bums'  festival,  in 
1844.  Delta  was  invited,  but  he  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  though  he 
made  amends  by  contributing  to  Black- 
wood a  commemorative  poem,  entitled, 
*'  Stanzas  for  the  Bums*  Festival,"  which 
was  the  only  composition  he  had  pro- 
duced dm'ing  twelve  months.  These 
were  "  popular  beyond  any  other  thing 
that  I  have  ever  wiitten,"  and  were 
quickly  reprinted  in  nearly  every  journal 
in  the  country. 

A  sore  mishap  befel  Mr.  Moir  ia  the 


beginning  of  the  summer  of  1846.  He 
was  on  his  way,  with  a  small  party  of 
friends  in  a  phaeton,  to  visit  Borthwick 
Castle,  when  the  horse  took  fright  and 
ran  off,  and  at  last  went  smash  with  the 
vehicle  over  a  low  wall.  The  party 
were  dashed  out  upon  the  ground. 
None  of  them,  however,  was  much  hurt, 
except  Mr.  Moir  himself,  who  received 
a  severe  injury  in  one  of  his  hip  joints. 
It  confined  him  for  months  and  made 
him  lame  for  life.  His  general  health 
was  impaired  and  his  spirits  depressed ; 
but  he  bore  up  and  resumed  his  la- 
borious professional  duties  as  speedily 
as  possible.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  pro- 
ceediugs  of  the  inaugural  opening  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 
Archbishop  Whately,  Professor  Wilson, 
Professor  Nicoll,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
other  distinguished  men  were  present 
Mr.  Moir's  part  in  the  programme  was 
to  propose  Mr.  Macaulay's  health.  He 
was  introduced  to  Macaulay  in  the 
course  of  the  eveniug. 

An  excerpt  from  his  correspondence 
at  this  time  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  his  character  and  domestic 
affairs.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  he  says — 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  my  little 
ones  have  been  keeping  remarkably 
well  during  this  severe  winter,  as  has 
also  Mrs.  Moir — ^whose  inexhaustible 
attention  and  devotion  to  me,  by  night 
and  by  day,  through  three  months  of 
suffering  and  confinement  to  bed,  make 
me  humbly  feel  myself  a  poor  creatiure 
in  comparison.  Elizabeth  still  con- 
tinues to  go  three  days  weekly  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  has  made  veiy  considerable 
advances  in  Italian,  German,  andFrench . 
"She  also  draws  well ;  and  so  pleased  is 
her  music  teacher  with  her  progress, 
that,  to  her  consternation,  he  is  publish- 
ing a  set  of  Scottish  airs  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  pupil.  Eobert  is  attending 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  at  col- 
lege, and  German  with  Dr.  Nachot,  and 
is  going  on  very  weU.  He  must  soon 
now  turn  his  mind  to  the  business  of 
life.  There  is  the  Church,  and  medi- 
cine. I  should  almost  like  the  former 
for  him,  but  fear  his  bent  is  towadsthe 
latter.  He  shall  have  his  wiU.  Ca- 
therine, Anne  Mary,  and  Jane,  are  all 
attending  school.  The  first  shows 
rather  a  musical  bias,  having  of  her 
own  accord  picked  up  some  tunes  on  the 
piano.    Anne  Mary  shows  the  same 
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devotion  to  reading;  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  nothing  but  a  book — a  book  I 
Her  health,  however,  is  keeping  good, 
and  she  is  fiill  of  life  and  animation. 
The  little  Professor  [John  Wilson  Moir] 
is  healthy  and  strong;  and  Emily  is 
running  about,  and  chatting  like  a  mag- 
pie :  there  is  no  truth  in  phrenology  if 
ehe  be  deficient  in  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage. So  you  see  we  are,  taken  in  the 
lump,  a  very  astonishing  family  I" 

Ail  Mr.  Moir's  children  then  alive 
are  named  in  the  foregoing  quotation. 
Another  son  was  bom  to  him  on  the 
6th  of  August  following,  and  named 
Oswald.  This  was  the  last,  making 
the  eleventh,  that  blessed  the  poet's 
marriage !  those  who  were  prematurely 
cut  off  having,  in  the  sanctities  of  sor- 
row, lent  then:  due  share  in  the  blessing 
to  father  and  mother;  for 

^'Tl8  better  to  haye  loved  and  lost, 
Than  nerer  to  haye  loved  at  all. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Athe- 
nsDum,  at  the  close  of  1847,  Delta  once 
more  shook  hands  with  his  old  friend 
Charles  Dickens,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  evening.  Among  the  speakers 
of  the  evening  were  Sheriff  Alison, 
professors  Aytoun  and  Gregory,  Colo- 
nel Mure,  of  Caldwell,  George  Combe, 
Kobert  Chambers,  and  Delta.  When 
the  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening 
were  proposed.  Delta  was  enthusiasti- 
cally called  upon  to  reply;  and,  in  a 
speech  of  graceful  construction,  and 
with  a  dash  of  that  warm  feeling  which 
was  a  part  of  his  nature,  he  paid  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  intellect  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  peculiar  national  character- 
istics from  which  the  greatness  of  Scot- 
land has  chiefly  sprung. 

Delta  was  a  staunch  churchman,  and 
a  zealous  worker  in  the  government  of 
the  Scottish  church.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Kirk-session  of 
Inveresk,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  discharged  the  office  with  exem- 
plary fidelity.  In  1848,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  burgh  of  Annan, 
m  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  the  office  and  honour  were 
every  succeeding  year  conferced  upon 
him. 

Soon  after  this,  as  we  find  from  Mr. 
Moir's  correspondence,  his  son  Kobert 
made  choice  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  commenced  his  curriculum  at  the 
Edinburgh  University.  There  an  un- 
usual event  transpired,  ^hicb  is  thus 


told : — "  Last  week,  Mrs.  Moir  and  I, 
after  seven  year's  meditation  on  the 
subject,  at  length  effected  our  escape 
from  the  trammels  of  home  for  two  days 
and  a  half."  The  home  birds  did  won- 
ders in  their  short  flight.  They  visited 
Penrith,  Kfeswick,  Derwentwater,  Win- 
dermere, Kendall,  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick ;  saw  the  tomb  of  Southey, 
**  from  which  we  brought  home  with  us 
grass  and  wild  flowers."  He  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  nreparing  the 
single  vohune  edition  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
works  for  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  for 
whom  he  prepared  the  edition  in  seven 
volumes,  some  years  previously.  Visit- 
ing and  returning  visits,  prosecuting 
his  professional  calling  with  unabated 
zeal,  despite  his  lameness  and  failing 
health,  and  still  cUnging  to  literature, 
as  **  a  crutch,"  not  "  as  a  staff,"  we  find 
him  "  gilding  the  pill  of  life  "  with  that 
unalloyed  metal  of  which  true  friendship 
is  composed;  still  numbering  among 
his  friends  the  choicest  spirits  in  the 
world  of  art  and  letters. 

He  was  the  man  for  friends — ^he  could 
not  only  make  but  keep  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  June,  1849,  Delta  took  a 
June  jaunt  into  the  Highlands  with 
professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  Glassford 
Bell,  and  one  or  two  other  friends. 
Delta's  heiEdth  had  been  failing  for 
some  time,  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  hills, 
and  the  excitement  of  trout-fishing 
brought  him  roimd  again,  so  that  he 
soon  felt  "  again  very  much  himsel£" 
The  professor,  true  to  his  alter  ego, 
Christopher,  was  in  "  great  force,  and 
up  to  the  waist  in  water,  day  after  day, 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  fishing."  Delta 
was  happy  **  all  the  while,  central  in  his 
double  web  of  family  ties !  He  had  a 
strength  round  about  him  more  than 
the  munition  of  rocks." 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurs 
till  the  spring  of  1851,  when  Mr.  Moir 
delivered  his  lectures  on  the  Poetical 
Literature  of  the  Past  Half  Century,  at 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion. He  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  his  nerves  much  shaken, 
and  his  constitution  impaired  by  his 
close  application  to  professional  labours, 
which  left  him  but  little  leisure  for 
home  peeujc^and  broke  into  the  hours  of 
his  rest.  His  friends,  who  were  aware 
of  this,  were  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to 
how  he  should  get  through  his  task, 
and  were  pleasantly  disappointed  to  find 
that  his  strength  increased  as  he  pro- 
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ceeded,  though  still  his  power  of  popular 
delivery  was  not  what  it  would  have 
been  had  he  had  his  usual  health.  Dr. 
Brown,  the  chemist,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Delta's  personal  bearing  in 
the  delivery  of  these  lectures : — "  I  ac- 
companied Delta  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Institution  to  the  platform,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  lecture.  His  wel- 
come, by  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
ever  gathered  within  Uie  hall,  was 
hearty  and  long  drawn  out,  there  being 
many  present  who  loved  the  sight  of  a 
man  so  dear  as  the  author  of  'Casa 
Wappy,*  and  other  fieimiliar  'strains. 
Then  the  author  of  *  Mansie  Wauch,* 
was  an  object  of  kindly  interest  to  hun- 
dreds who  had  never- seen  him  before. 
He  read  his  lecture  like  a  diffident 
person  going  through  a  manuscript 
work  in  a  company  of  Mends,  without 
oratory,  and  without  efiect  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  quiet  eloquence  of 
the  written  discourse.  Yet  there  was  a 
sweet  and  strong  charm  in  the  whole 
affair,  the  very  spirit  of  good  humour, 
simplicity,  and  manliness.  It  was  the 
prelection  of  a  true  British  poet  and  a 
British  gentleman.  At  the  same  time, 
the  identical  discourse,  nobly  rendered 
by  Wilson,  would  have  told  ten  times  as 
well.  The  passages  his  own  manner  was 
.  peculiarly  suited  to,  were  those  of  sly 
humour,  which  he  gave  with  real  zest, 
chuckling  over  them  himself  as  he  came 
upon  them,  and  carrying  the  crowd 
awav  with  him  in  his  litfle  whirlpools 
of  laughter.  He  concluded,  as  he 
began,  somewhat  abruptly.  In  short, 
he  showed  himself  not  an  orator,  but  a 
poet;  always  remembering  that,  as  a 
poet,  he  could  not  fail  to  display  himself 
m  the  secondary  character  ofan  eloquent 
judge  of  poetry.  If  this  distinction  had 
been  borne  in  mind,  his  lectures  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  those 
who  demand  too  much  of  a  man ;  and, 
as  it  was,  the  v  were  highly  popular  with 
the  majority.  * 

From  his  correspondence  we  learn 
that  letters,  commendatorv  of  his  lec- 
tures, flowed  in  upon  him  for  somp  time 
after  their  delivery,  from  Mr.  Maoaulay, 
Professor  Wilson,  Barry  Comw^, 
Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Aird,  Pro- 
fessor Trench,  George  Gilfillan,  and 
many  others  of  his  literary  friends; 
while  the  lectures  themselves,  which 
were  immediately  published  by  Mr. 
Blackwood,  soon  attained  to  a  second 
edition.   His  domestic  affairs  were  even 


more  hopeful  than  ever;  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Moir  was  improving;  his  son, 
Robert,  was  enjoying  the  appointment 
of  house-surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh 
Boyal  Infirmarv,  and  in  a  fair  way  soon 
to  acquire  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  and  the 
other  four  girls  and  boys,  as  he  himself 
says,  were  all  getting  on  like  olive 
plants,  and  forming  a  pleasant  circle 
round  the  daily  table — overflowing  with 
affection  to  their  parents  and  to  one 
another. 

In  July,  1851,  the  last  contribution 
of  Delta,  the  "  Lament  of  Selim," 
appeared  in  Blackwood^ s  Magazine; 
making  his  three  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth article  contributed  to  that  journal. 
To  .mention  the  last  contribution  of 
any  writer  whose  periodical  greetings 
through  some  favourite  journal,  have 
boimd  us  to  him  in  the  strong  social 
bonds  of  sympathy  with  his  nature,  is 
at  all  times  a  gloomy  task,  and  with  the 
mention  of  Delta's  last  efllision,  wc  pro- 
ceed downwards,  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  June  22nd, 
1851,  Dr.  Moir,  m  dismounting  from 
his  horse  at  the  door  of  a  patient,  acci- 
dentallv  hurt  his  weak  limb,  and  gave 
himself  a  severe  wrench  in  trying  to 
save  it.  He  suffered  much  pain  in 
returning  home ;  nevertheless,  he  went 
to  church  in  the  afternoon,  it  being  his 
turn  to  officiate  as  elder.  On  getting 
back  to  his  house,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  bed.  On  Monday  he  ventured  out 
in  his  carriage  to  see  a  patient  at  Gran- 
ton:  his  wife  went  with  him.  In  return- 
ing home  he  spoke  of  his  declining 
health  in  a  desponding  manner,  and 
said,  "  Catherine,  I  am  resigned  to  the 
Almighty's  will,  whensoever  it  may 
please  Him  to  call  me.  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  past,  to  live  every 
day  as  if  it  were  to  be  my  last."  He  got 
worse,  and  was  at  last  confined  to  his 
bed,  now  pretty  well  and  cheerful,  now 
shivering  with  heat,  sick  and  faint,  and 
depressed  in  spirit.  But  he  was  still 
strong  in  moral  coiu*age.  A  piece  of 
plate  was  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge,  minister  of  Inveresk,  by  the 
people  of  his  congregation,  and  Moir 
was  named  to  deliver  the  address,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  which  he  did  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner,  for  it  was  a  task  quite 
to  his  mind  and  heart.  As  his  health 
did  not  improve,  he  set  out  on  the  1st 
of  July,  with  Mrs.  Moir  and  his  litfle 
boy,  John  Wilson,  to  try  the  effects  of 
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relaxation  and  change  of  scene.  They 
got  to  Ayr,  where  he  passed  a  feverish 
sleep.  He  got  worse;  hut  refused  to 
have  medical  attendance,  saying,  "  If  a 
doctor  were  here,  he  would  order  me  to 
bed,  and  I  should  never  rise  again." 
Next  day,  they  went  to  DiunMes,  and 
he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
walk.  On  Thursday  evening  he  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  Nith,  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  son,  and  his  friend 
Thomas  Aird,  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  in  the  rich  lustre  of  a  July 
sunset.  "  Oh  me  "  he  cried,  pressing 
his  hand  on  his  stomach,  "  there's  that 
spasm  again ;"  while,  at  the  same  time, 
kis  face  collapsed  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  with  a  musket-ball.  He  sat  down 
to  rest  on  a  stone  seat,  refusing  to  have 
any  aid  from  those  aroimd  him ;  but,  as 
the  pain  continued,  he  was  with, great 
difficulty  got  back  to  the  King's  Arms 
Inn  and  put  to  bed.  Now,  his  son,  Mr. 
Bobert  Moir,  one  of  the  house-surgeons 
of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  arrived  to 
his  assistance,  and  Dr.  Blacklock  was 
called  in.  The  patient  kept  sinking; 
and  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Chricton  Listi- 
tution,  was  brought  at  midnight,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Moir  went  off  to  Edin- 
burgh for  Dr.  Cliristison.  The  medical 
men  saw  their  patient  sinking  fast,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  call  Mrs.  Moir.  In 
the  brief  absence  of  the  medical  men,  the 
dying  man  said  to  his  wife,  "  Catherine, 
my  hours  are  numbered :  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  to  be  long  with  you.  But  do 
not  let  me  distress  you,  or  I  will  say  no 
more.  Look  at  me,  my  wife,  and  see  I 
am  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  an 
AU-wise  Providence.  Have  faith :  God 
will  protect  you  and  our  children."  To 
his  friend,  Thomas  Aird,  he  said,  taking 
him  by  the  hand — "  I  am  going  tx)  die, 
but  I  am  quite  resigned — quite  resigned. 
I  have  contemplated  this  for  some  time 
back." 

Thus  he  lingered  on,  getting  more  and 
more  exhausted,  slowly  and  consciously 
approaching  his  end.  On  Saturday  his 
daughters  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Charles  Moir,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Beve- 
ridge,  his  pastor,  and  Mr.  Blackwood,  of 
Edmburgh,  arrived,  and  the  morning 
was  spent  in  the  sacred  privacies  of 
family  love.  Death  was  now  upon  his 
countenance,  and  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  Mends  around  him,  he 
gave  them  each  his  parting  blessing, 
passing  his  hand  over  the  head  of  each 
as  he  pronounced  it  solemnly ;  and  then. 


with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his 
wife,  he  prayed  his  blessing  on  his  lit- 
tle ones  at  home,  "  Jeanie,  and  Emy, 
and  Osy  " — so  he  fondly  styled  them — 
and  on  his  elder  brother,  and  all  his 
absent  fiiends.  "And  now  may  the 
Lord,  my  God,"  thus  he  prayed  ^aloud, 
'*  not  separate  between  my  soul  and  my 
body,  tni  He  has  made  a  final  separa- 
tion between  my  soul  and  sin :  for  the 
sake  of  mv  Redeemer  1"  He  died-  at 
two  o'clock,  on  Sabbath  morning,  the 
6th  of  July. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Musselbm-gh,  the  funeral  was  a  public 
one.  It  took  place  on  Thiu^ay  the 
10th  of  July.  All  the  shops  in  the  town 
were  closed,  the  bells  tolled  moimifully, 
and  about  four  hundred  people  followed 
in  procession  to  the  chin*chyard  of  In- 
veresk.  In  the  body  of  the  procession, 
besides  the  immediate  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  were  the  Very 
Rev.  Principal  Lee;  Professors  Wilson, 
Alison,  Aytoim,  Christison;  many  of 
the  clergy  of  Edinbinrgh,  Musselbm'gh, 
and  the  coimtry  around ;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Coventry;  Messrs.  Blackwood;  Sheriff 
Gordon;  Mr.  Robert  Chambers;  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
Educational  Committee;  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  the  geologist;  Dr.  Jas.  Simpson; 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.   His  age  was  fifty-three. 

And  there  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of 
Inveresk,  sleeps  the  dust  of  David  Mac- 
beth Moir,  with  the  dust  of  his  three 
little  boys,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly 
and  lamented  so  touchingly. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the 
beloved  Delta,  we  find  more  to  admire 
in  the  man  than  the  poet;  and  what  is 
most  excellent  in  the  poet,  seems  the 
reflex  of  the  man.  His  poetiy,  in- 
deed, is  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect 
second  rate  poetiy  we  possess,  and  its 
lack  of  power  is  always  compensated  by 
earnestness,  elegance,  and  a  pathos  at 
once  lofty  and  simple.  His  popularity 
is  by  no  means  a  fair  voucher  of  his 
merit,  because  the  themes  on  which  he 
sung  were  even  more  attractive  than  the 
songs  themselves ;  and  besides  this  happy 
appeal  to  th  e  popxilar  heart,  his  opportuni- 
ties of  publication  through  the  medium 
of  the  greatrvoiced  Maga,  was  such  as 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few  writers  of  equal 
literary  merit.  * 
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Delta's  habits  were  regular,  as  his 
life  was  eren,  and  his  morals  perfect. 
He  had  none  of  those  morbid  traits  of 
feeling,  which  frequently  stamp  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  with  striking  origi- 
nalities; and  while  for  this  reason  bis 
poetry  lacked  the  smack  of  wild  ro- 
mance, and  strong  spirit  of  stirring 
personality,  by  which  we  are  alternately 
pained  and  startled,  in  such  writers  as 
Byron,  so  his  character  as  a  man  comes 
out  all  the  more  perfect  from  whatever 
canon  of  criticism  we  adopt  in  reference 
to  his  writings.  In  fact  he  was  a  good 
member  of  society,  bound  by  all  the 
social  ties,  and  by  the  earnest  observ- 
ances of  religion ;  and  hence,  while,  we 
love  the  man  the  more,  his  conventional 
sameness  makes  his  verses  less  attractive. 
To  what  extwit  a  citizen  may  cultivate 
the  growth  of  literature,  without  hurry- 
ing himself  into  any  whirlpools  of  mor- 
bid excitement,  without  even  sacrificing 
the  minutest  obligations  of  his  worldly 
calling,  Delta  will  always  afford  a  re- 
markable example.  His  chief  time  for 
study  was  after  the  house  was  shut  up 
for  tne  night.  He  could  then  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  sit  down  to  read 
and  write.  Still  even  then  he  was  not 
safe,  the  uncertainties  of  his  profession, 
frequently  requiring  him  to  be  obedient 
to  tiie  "  night  bell,"  when  he  would  have 
preferred  to  pass  the  moonlight  with  the 
muses.  That  he  possessed  a  share  of 
moral  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  his 
hobby,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  of 
us,  is  certain  from  the  bai'e  fact  of  his 
steady  application  to  literature,  during 
a  life  of  imremitting  labom*  and  anxiety 
as  a  physician.  The  time  when  he 
wrote  his  lectures  on  poetry  happened 
to  be  the  season  of  the  year  when  sick- 
ness of  eveiy  kind  is  most  common,  so 
that,  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  he 
seldom  got  pen  to  paper.  On  going  to 
his  bed-room,  sometimes  at  three  in  the 
morning,  his  mind  was  so  engrossed 
with  his  subject  that  it  used  to  be  five 
or  six  o'clock  before  sleep  would  visit 
him.  This,  however,  he  never  allowed 
to  interfere  with  his  breakfast  hour,  and 
he  came  down  stairs  to  his  days  labours 
so  fresh  and  cheerful  •  that  those  who 
knew  the  restlessness  and  suffering  of 
his  nights,  could  not  but  wonder  to  see 
him. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  Mr.  Moir 
joined  the  Communion-table,  and  was 
never  afterwards  a  season  absent  from 
it.    H^  was  solicitous  as  to  the  family 


services  of  relkfion,  and  had  scriptural 
readings  and  family-worship  regidarly 
once  a  day.  He  was  a  veiy  home-man 
— ^the  best  of  his  poetry  is  a  reflex  of  his 
home  joys  and  sorrows — and  he  took 
affectionate  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
instruction  of  his  little  ones,  and  hap- 
pily was  blest  in  life  with  a  partner 
willing  and  able  to  second  him  in  his 
desire  to  educate  his  children  in  reli- 

f'ous  purity  and  intellectual  strength, 
verything  about  his  home  was  dear 
to  him,  and  he  gave  heed  to  the  most 
trifling  circumstance  connected  with 
the  liistory  of  his  children;  a  thing 
which  only  that  man  shuns  whose 
heart  is  not  sound  at  the  core.  The 
very  trees  and  bushes  in  the  garden  had 
each  its  history  for  him.  "  This  one," 
he  would  say,  "was  planted  by  poor 
Charlie— all  these  smaller  ones  were 
slips  taken  from  it ;  that  one  there  was 
wee  Willie's, "  and  so  on ;  every  spot 
bearing  some  secret  charm  for  him; 
every  shrub  and  flower  having  its  place 
in  the  home  affections ;  they  all  "  took 
root  in  woe." 

In  dealing  with  his  friends,  his  manly 
sincerity  often  led  him  to  express  his 
disapprobation  of  anything  which  dis- 
pleased him  in  a  manner  too  blimt  and 
plain  to  be  relished ;  but  he  was  ever 
ready  to  make  immediate  reparation,  if 
he  thought  he  had  done  the  slightest 
injury  to  a  fellow-man;  and  his  zeal  in 
serving  others,  by  word  or  deed,  had  posi- 
tively no  end  or  limit,  when  tlie  person 
to  be  served  was  worthy  of  heart-service. 
Characteristically  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Aird,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  live 
a  day  longer  than  I  can  be  usefid  to  my 
fellow-creatures.' ' 

And  much  for  rejoicing  is  there  in 
the  fact,  that  he  never  sacrificed  one  of 
the  interests  of  his  profession  for  lite- 
ratiu'e.  The  world  has  nourished  many 
mistakes  on  this  point,  so  much  so  that 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  literary  studies, 
and  particularly  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  that*  they  imfit  men  for  every 
other  occupation;  that,  in  fact,  while 
by  this  vocation  they  become  the 
teachers  of  the  world,  they,  at  the  same 
time,  get  separated  from  it,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  most  ignorant  of  the  very 
topics  on  which  they  offer  counsel.  Ear 
from  this  being  tlie  case  with  Delta,  he 
was  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  physician, 
his  power  of  graphically  delineating 
and  treating  disease  equalling  that  of 
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^y  practitioner  of  similar  position  and 
pretensions  He  had  no  pedantrjr  in 
the  sick  chamher,  and  joined  to  his  land- 
ness  of  manner,  was  a  half-prophetic 
insight  into  the  nature  of  disease  and 
the  mode  of  its  removal,  springing  from 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  science  and 
a  poet's  metliod  of  generalising  the 
facts  hefore  him.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
his  hlood  flowed  steadily,  and  his  im- 
pulses were  curhed  hy  a  mind  of  the 
most  perfect  balance.  His  manners 
were  simple,  his  social  relations  sincere 
and  strong,  and  his  whole  personnel 
pervaded  by  such  a  warm  and  holy 
serenity,  that  there  was  none  of  the  ex- 
aggeration of  friendship  in  the  phrase 
by  which  he  was  designated  by  those 
who  knew  him ;  for,  from  first  to  last,  he 
was  in  mind  and  heart  the  *'  amiable 
Delta." 

Besides  the  works  already  enume- 
rated, and  the  many  miscellaneous  pro- 
ductions contributed  to  the  periodicals. 
Delta  was  the  authoir  of  the  "  Exile  of 
Norogorod,"  a  poem  of  1400  lines, 
"Chatelar,  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts," 
the  "Lxinatic  of  Love,"  consisting  of 
eight  hundred  lines,  and  five  other  tales 
averaging  five  himdred  lines  each.  The 
gi-eater  portion  of  this  is  perishable  and 
perishing.  He  wrote  too  much  and  too 
fast  to  do  justice  even  to  himself;  and 
so  great  was  his  appetite  for  publication, 
that  he  sent  his  pieces  out  of  his  hands 
frequently  in  the  crudest  and  most  im- 
imperfect  state.  Had  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  literature,  he  would  have 
written  much  less,  because  he  would 
have  been  more  severe  in  self-criticism ; 
and,  by  the  concentration  of  his  powers 
on  fewer  subjects,  would  have  taken  a 
higher  place  in  literature  than  that 
which  he  is  destined  now  to  occupy. 
We  may  say  of  him,  what,  perhaps,  we 
can  say  of  no  other  writer  who  has 
written  so  much,  thathe  has  left  behind 
him  a  few  things  that  will  live  for  ever ; 
and  that  in  fiie  whole  mass  of  his 
perishable  productions,  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  give  evidence  of  a  mind 
capable  of  better  things. 

One  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  youth- 
ful genius  is  the  "  Silent  Eve,"  a  sketch 
so  green  and  life-like  in  its  picturesque 
detail,  as  to  be  almost  worthy  of  Words- 
worth. Some  of  his  "  Scottish  Melodies  " 
are  fine  things.  "Eric's  Dirge"  would  be 
one  of  the  bestof  these,  were  not  its  whole 
effect  marred  by  an  abominable  paren- 
Uietical  Tennisonian  iteration,  which 


follows  us  up  like  a  nightmare  grinning 
horribly  in  the  middle  of  each  stanza. 
One  of  his  most  finished  productions  is 
"  Keminiscences  of  Boyhood,'*  a  fine 
sample  of  blauk  verse,  full  of  feeling, 
and  illiunined  with 

That  reftdf^ent  snnshine,  only  known 

To  boyhood's  careless  and  unoloaded  hours. 

Delta  repeated  himself;    he  lacked 

?ower,  and  was  seldom  very  original, 
'hat  thotight  of  Wordsworth^^s— 

....  The  best  die  first, 
While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sommer's 

dost, 
Bum  to  the  socket, 

he  has  used  in   two  poems;   once  in 

the    domestic    story    of    the    "  Lost 

Lamb  " — 

When  from  the  flocks  that  feed  aboat, 
A  single  lamb  thou  choosest  out. 
Is  it  not  that  which  seemeth  best. 
That  thou  dost  take,  yet  leave  the  rest  ? 
Tes !  such  thy  wont,  and  even  so 
With  his  choice  little  ones  below 
Doth  the  Good  Shepherd  deaL 

A]\d  again  almost  in  Wordsworth's 
own  words  in  the  lines,  "  To  the  Bust 
of  my  Son  Charles" — 

The  dearest  soonest  die, 

And  bankrupt  age  but  finds  the  brain, 

In  all  its  sluices  dry. 

Li  his  flower  poem  "  Lilies,"  we  have 
a  thought  borrowed  in  a  similar  way 
from  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  and 
rendered  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Danish  poet — 

No  !  other  hearts  and  hopes  be  ours. 
And  to  our  souls  let  faith  be  given. 

To  think  our  lost  friends  onlj/Jlowers 
Transplanted  from  this  toorld  to  heaven. 

In  the  *'  Fowler,"  the  most  pictiu'eSque 
and  classical  of  any  of  his  rustic  sketches 
we  meet  with  a  paraphrase  of  that  fine 
expression  in  the  "  Prometheus " 
"  avripidfioy  yeXaor/ia,"  rendered  thus — 

The  shore 

Of  ocean,  whose  drear  multitudinous  voice. 
Unto  the  listening  spirit  of  silence  sang. 

A  noble  couplet  truly,  but  built  on  a 
borrowed  thought.  In  fact.  Delta's 
poetry  is  a  recasting  of  his  readings  in 
imaginative  literature  in  the  world  of 
personal  feelings,  experiences  and  friend- 
ships. His  fine  imaginative  poem, "  The 
deserted  Churchyard,"  is  a  re-writing  of 
an  earlier  production  of  his,  called  *'  So- 
Htude;"  and  in  like  manner  "  The  Winter 
Wild,"  also  an  earlier  piece,  appears 
again  in  a  higher  form  m  a  later  pro- 
duction, called  "  The  Snow."  The  ma- 
jority of  these  early  strains,  out  of  which 
were  elaborated  many  of  his  most  suc- 
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cessful  and  abiding  things,  are  noticeable 
for  their  delicacy  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
their  perfection  of  melody,  and  their 
irequent  play  on  the  same  strain  of  sen- 
timent, "mournfully  reverting  to  the 
happy  days  of  boyhood,  wailing  for  de- 
solate and  disconsolate  love,  or  sym- 
bolizing man's  fate  by  the  decay  of  the 
year."  Though  he  wrote  much,  he  im- 
proved to  the  last,  adding  to  the  expe- 
riences of  his  ripening  years,  a  fuller 
tone  of  thought;  while  his  heart  lost 
none  of  its  youthful  freshness,  but  con- 
tinued young  in  sentiment  to  the  very 
last. 

His  poetry  has  two  prime  excellences. 
It  is  fuU  of  true  domestic  feeling,  chas- 
tened into  a  tender  spirituality,  by  reli- 
gious faith  and  trust,  and  of  descriptions 
of  scenery  equal  to  the  productions  of 
any  writer  of  the  present  century.  What 
could  excel  in  picturesqueness  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  "  Fowler :" — 


» masierv  strove : 
",  save  the 


Now  day  with  darkness  for  th( 

The  stars  hai  waned  away— all,  save  the  last 

And  fairest,  Lneifer,  whose  silver  lamp, 

In  solitary  ueauty,  twinkling,  shone 

'Mid  the  far  west,  where,  through  the  clouds  of 

rack 
Floating  around,  peep'd  ont  at  intervals 
A  patch  of  sky ;  straightway  the  reign  of  night 
Was  finished,  and,  as  if  instinctively. 
The  ocean  flocks,  or  slumhering  on  the  wave 
Or  on  the  isles^  seem'd  the  approach  of  dawn 
To  feel ;  and,  rising  from  afar  were  heard 
Shrill  shrieks  and  pipings  desolate— a  pause 
Snsued,  and  then  the  same  lone  sounds  retum'd, 
And  suddenly  the  whirring  rush  of  wings 
Went  circling  round  us  o'er  the  level  sands. 
Then  died  away;  and,  as  we  look'd  aloft, 
Between  us  and  the  sky  we  saw  a  speck 
Of  black  upon  the  blue— some  huge,  wild  bird, 
Osprey  or  eagle,  high  amid  the  clouds 
Sailing  miyestic,  on  its  plumes  to  catch 
The  earliest  crimson  of  the  approaching  day. 

True  to  his  fine  heart  is  the  lesson  of 
humanity  taught  him  by  the  slaughter 
which  he  and  the  Fowler  there  com- 
mitted on  the  wild  flocks  of  sea  birds. 

Soul-sicken'd,  satiate,  and  dissatisfied, 

An  alter'd  being  homewards  I  retum'd. 

My  thoughts  revolting  at  the  thirst  for  blood. 

So  brutuizing,  so  destructive  of 

The  finer  sensibilities  which  man 

In  boyhood  owns,  and  which  the  world  destroys. 

Nature  had  preached  a  sermon  to  my  heart: 

And  from  that  moment,  on  that  snowy  mom— 

(Seeing  that  earth  enough  of  suffering  has, 

And  death)— all  cruelty  my  soul  abhorr'd. 

Yea,  loathed  the  purpose  and  the  power  to  kUl. 

There  is  a  little  sketch  in  his  poem 
on  "Thomson's  Birth  Place,**  so  short, 
sweet,  and  simny ,  that  it  might  be  placed 
beside  one  of  Wilson's,  or  Watteau's,  or 
Moreland's  pictures,  as  a  literary  tran 


A  rural  church:  some  scMtered  cottage  roofs. 
From  whose  secludedhearths  the  thin  blue  smoke. 
Silently  wreathing  through  the  breezeless  air, 
Ascended,  mingling  with  the  summer  sky ; 
A  mstio  bridge,  mossy  and  weaUier-stained; 
A  fairy  streamlet,  singing  to  itself; 
And  here  and  there  a  venerable  tree 
In  follMTed  beautv— of  these  elements, 
And  only  these,  the  simple  scene  was  formed. 

Such  gold-gaps  and  patches  of  green 
and  blue  take  precedence  of  paint- 
ing, because  while^  they  present  literal 
transcripts  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  they 
suggest  by  a  few  broad  touches,  human 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  kindred  tone, 
and  carry  both  the  mental  and  the  visual 
eve  to  scenes  far  away.  These  things 
the  painter  cannot  accomplish — the 
limit  to  his  expression  is  the  edge  of 
his  canvass.  Bight  well  coiild  he  sing 
of— 

■ Meadows 

And  palm-tree  shadows, 
And  bee-hive  cones,  and  a  thymy  hill. 

And  greenwood  mazes, 

And  ffreensward  daisies, 
And  a  foamy  staream,  and  a  clacking  mill ; 

for  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  love  and  life 
to  cling  to  all  things  gentle,  and  beau- 
tiful, which  could  minister  to  the  high 
spirituality  of  his  simple  nature,  whe- 
ther green  trees,  or  glad  birds,  or  tender 
flowers,  or  rosy-cheeked  chil^n;  for 
his  heart  was  a  stranger  to  sordid  sym- 
pathies, and  his  genius  sought  kindred 
with  the  homely  and  the  heart-warming. 
Though  so  much  that  he  has  written 
will  soon  be  foi^otten,  his  "  Domestic 
Verses,"  his  "  Elegiac  EffUsions,"  and 
a  few  of  his  sonnets  and  his  prose  tale, 
"  Mansie  Wauch,'*  will  live  for  ever  as 
productions  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"CasaWappy." 

Delta's  last  work,  the  *'  Lectures  on 
the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Last 
Half  Century,'*  requires  a  brief  notice 
before  we  conclude  this  paper.  This  is 
a  book  of  wholesome,  manly  criticism ; 
not  free  from  errors  of  judgment,  or 
entirely  purged  of  prejudice,  yet  con- 
taining eiTors  afid  prejudices  which,  so 
far  from  detracting,  only  exhibit  his 
generous  enthusiasm  and  goodness  of 
heart;  and  are  as  creditable,  in  a 
poetical  sense,  as  if  they  were  charac- 
teristics of  perfection.-  Himself  a  poet, 
and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  living  writers  whose  works  it  was 
his  duty  to  criticise,  it  is  pleasing  that 
he  has  discharged  his  task  in  so  gene- 
rous and  independent  a  manner,  so  that 


S.  t  ^*fw'  ""^  ""*'**'  and  (JO- 1  we  can  weU  afford  toforgive him  for  his 
^9W9,  XV 18  VU9,— ^  J  few  blunders. 
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In  criticising  tbi)  works  of  the  writers 
respectively  comprised  within  the  period 
under  consideration,  the  genial  cha- 
racter of  Delta's  mind  evinces  itself  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner.  His  dis- 
tinctions are  delicate,  and  his  summings 
np  exhibit  great  breadth  of  appreciation, 
fulness  of  reading,  and  considerable 
power  of  analysis.  He  has  a  keen  eye 
for  borrowed  lines,  and  all  degrees  of 
plagiarism.  He  hits  off  the  tjharaoter- 
istics  of  the  several  authors  by  spark- 
ling epigrammatic  comparisons,  so  pi- 
quant in  spirit,  so  kindlv  in  tone,  as  to 
provide  a  melang$  of  light  reading,  side 
by  side  with  the  most  solid  estimates  of 
modem  poetical  literature. 

But  the  book  has  two  besetting  sins. 
These  are  the  classification  of  poets  as 
to  merit  and  style,  and  the  enunciation 
of  what  we  regard  as  a  most  imphilo- 
sophical  idea  in  regard  lo  the  relations 
and  objects  of  poetry  itself.  Some  of 
Delta's  estimates  are  accurate  and  just, 
and  especially  when  they  concern  mi- 
nute particulars;  but  when  he  attempts 
to  arrange  the  poets  in  the  order  of  their 
i^spective  positions  in  literature,  he 
mates  (we  think)  some  decisions  so  erro- 
neous as  to  veirge  on  the  ludicrous. 
What  does  the  reader  think  of  his 
placing  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  alone  and 
above  all"  in  the  list  of  modem  poets- 
above  Wordsworth,  Byron,  CJoieridge; 
above  Campbell,  Keats,  Shelly,  Tenny- 
son !  "  I  at  once  put  him  far  beyond 
Byron,  Wordswortii,  or  any  other  com- 
petitor for  supremacy,  on  a  throne  by 
the  side  of  Shakspere."  And  again,  "J 
challenge  one  instance  from  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  whore  that  popu- 
larity, whether  slow  or  sudden,  which 
was  not  deserved,  -has  continued  to  en- 
dure ;  and  assuredly  Scott's  must,  while 
a  single  human  heart  continues  to 
beat."  In  poetrv,  there  can  be  little 
ground  for  disputmg  that  Scott  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  extinguished  by 
Byron,  whose  genius  took  a  higher  flight 
into  regions  where  Scott's  less  ample 
wing  would  not  carrv  him;  and  now, 
Scott  is  least  read  of  any  of  the  seven 
whose  names  are  believed,  by  Delta,  to 
have  been  eclipsed  by  him.  Scott's 
immortality  rests  on  his  prose  Actions, 
and  only  the  most  partial  nationality 
could  have  prompted  Delta  to  place  his 
poems  "  alone  and  above  all  on  a  shelf 
by  the  side  of  Shakspere." 


Another  prejudice,  long  cherished 
and  stoutly  maintained,  was  that  strange 
conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of 
poetry  which  placed  it  in  opposition  to 
the  revelations  of  science,  as  a  creation 
so  distinct  and  remote  from  facts,  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  annihilation  in  this  age 
of  philosophical  inquiry  and  precision. 
This  idea  nashes  out  frequently  in  his 
poems,  but  is  expounded  in  full  force  in 
the  last  of  these  lectures,  In  his  "  Ee- 
miniscences  of  Boyhood  "  he  says — 

The  leaden  taUsman  of  truth. 
Hath  disenohanted  of  its  rainbow  hues 
The  sky,  and  robbed  the  fields  of  half  their 
flowers. 

And  in  another  he  expresses  the  wish — 

And  be  my  mind 

To  science,  when  it  deadens,  blind. 

Though  we  have  not  room  to  discuss 
this  question  here,  nor  if  we  had,  would 
it  perhaps  be  fit  we  should;  yet,  we 
may  di^niss  the  point  by  stating  our 
opinion  that  science  ana  poetnr  may 
harmoniously  march  together;  the  one 
widening  the  field  of  man's  physical 
and  mental  triumphs,  the  other  minis- 
tering to  the  requirements  of  his  moral 
nature ;  both  necessary  elements  of  his 
character  and  life.  If  science  teaches 
us  to  regard  as  fictions  many  of  the 
creations  of  the  mind  which  so  long 
have  been  the  truths  of  poetry ;  if  she 
discards  the  witches  and  their  infernal 
broth ;  the  seers,  the  demons,  the  fairies, 
and  aU  the  spells  of  a  necromancy 
which  has  perished ;  she,  at  the  same, 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  man's  thought 
and  wonder;  lifts  him  nearer  to  the 
Creator  by  an  inspiration  drawn  from 
the  Creator's  works;  and  so  provides  a 
region  of  new  idealities  wherein  the 
creatures  of  poetry  and  imagination 
may  find  "  room  and  verge  enough  "  to 
develope  each  its  particiilar  form  of 
being.  Whatever  increases  man's  know- 
ledge of  nature  andiiimself.  Increases 
the  domain  of  true  poetry,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  images  and  per- 
sonalities peculiar  to  the  new  life  which 
has  arisen ;  and  it  must  be  the  task  of 
imagination  to  adapt  itself  continually 
to  the  new  conditions  of  existence,  and 
not  to  cling  in  sadness  and  tears 
to  perishing  idols,  merely  because  there 
was  once  a  time  when  they  were  wor- 
shipped with  hearts  of  devotion  and 
with  eyes  of  faith, 
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Biography  may  be  compared  to  a  lamp 
perpetually  burning  before  the  niche 
which  contains  the  effigy  of  a  great  man. 
If  it  be  feeble  and  dim,  the  image  re- 
mains half-shadowed ;  but  if  it  throw  a 
full  and  fbrilliant  light,  the  figure  and 
face  of  the  dead  are  reflected  in  lumi- 
nous relief  from  the  chiaroscuro  of  the 
past.  Through  the  works  in  which  our 
ancestral  master-spirits  have  embalmed 
their  minds  for  immortality,  they  "  nile 
oiu"  spirits  from  their  lums ;"  but  through 
the  groves  of  the  historical  academy, 
they  become  visible  as  the  lights  to 
which  a  hundred  centuries  may  look 
back  for  warning  or  example.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  one  whose  works 
were  dedicated  to  the  future,  but  whose 
blood  was  shed  for  the  past;  in  morals, 
a  philosopher,  mounting'  for  above  his 
time ;  in  religion,  an  enthusiast,  cling- 
ing to  superstitions  by  which  an  usurp- 
ing chiu'ch  had  profaned  and  polluted 
the  ^ure  faith  first  preached  abroad  by 
the  hshers  of  Galilee.  In  depicting  his 
character,  writers  have  sometimes  con- 
founded the  office  of  the  historian  with 
that  of  the  funeral  orator,  or  thepartizan 
of  a  hostile  creed.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  temperate  and  candid  pens 
employed  in  delineating  his  career, 
which  appears  indeed  so  conspicuously 
in  the  annals  of  his  age,  that  we  find, 
without  unusual  difficulty,  the  coloinrs 
to  paint  him  for  oiu*  biographical 
gallery. 

Of  the  stem  from  which  he  sprung, 
his  autographical  epitaph  declares  the 
truth,  he  was  of  an  honourable  but  not 
illustrious  birth.  Sir  John  More,  the 
father,  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
scended remotely  from  an  IrisJi  stock ; 
but  all  the  family  papers  being  seized 
after  the  attainder  of  tiie  son,  history  is 
without  the  means  of  verifying  this  uict. 
However,  we  look  for  no  pedigree  in 
the  author  of  "Utopia."  He  was  at 
once  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  his 
genealogical  tree.  No  ancestral  lustre 
gave  an  early  glory  to  his  name.  His 
merits  were  original  and  personal — ^not 
derivative ;  and  heralds  would  have  bla- 
zoned him  dimly  in  their  books,  since 
they,  as  Burke  has  phrased  it,  seek  no 
farflier  for  virtue  than  in  the  preamble 
of  a  patent  or  the  inscription  of  a  tomb. 
Sir  John,  however,  who  was  bom  about 
the  year  1440,  figured  as  a  lawyer  of  fine 


parts  and  unimpeached  integrity;  wear 
ing  the  robes  of  a  judge,  and  doubly  ex- 
alted, in  his  old  age,  by  seeing  his  son 
the  Chancellor  of  England.  Few  of  his 
maxims,  nevertheless,  have  been  be- 
queathed; though  one  axiom  matri- 
monial all  chroniclers  have  thought  pre- 
cious enough  to  be  preserved.  "The 
choice  of  a  wife,"  said  the  forensic  sage, 
"  is  like  dipping  your  hand  into  a  bag 
full  of  snakes,  witii  only  an  eel  among 
them :  you  may  happen  to  light  upon 
the  eel,  but  it  is  a  himdred  to  one  that 
you  are  stung  by  a  snake."  Sincere  or 
not  in  this  profession,  Sir  John  three 
times  risked  the  venom,  for  so  many 
times  did  he  marry,  and  died  at  last, 
aged  ninety,  not  like  Cleopatra,  by 
warming  an  asp  upon  his  breast,  but 
from  feasting  too  luxiu-iously  on  grapes. 
Thomas  was  by  his  first  wife,  who  re- 
lated to  her  physicians  a  dream,  which, 
in  that  credulous  age,  obtained  the 
credit  of  a  prophecy.  She  had,  she 
said,  a  vision  of  all  her  children,  and 
among  them  was  one  whose  counte- 
nance shone  with  a  superior  brightness. 
This  was  Thomas.  He  was  bom  in 
Milk-street,  London,  in  1480;  the 
twentieth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
infancy,  prophetic  of  a  future  greatness; 
but  they  are  nurses'  gossip,  too  puerile 
to  be  preserved.  He  was  early  placed 
at  St.  Anthony's  Free  School^  an  an- 
cient foundation,  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  where,  among  other  eminent 
men,  Whitgift  and  Heath  had  received 
their  education.  There,  as  he  tells 
himself,  he  rather  greedily  devoured 
than  leisurely  chewed  his  grammai 
rules ;  but  stayed  only  for  a  short  while, 
for  his  father  had  interest  enoi^h  to 
procure  him  admission  into  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Morton.  This  method  of 
education  was  then  much  in  vogue, 
though  considered  the  privilege  of 
noblemen's  sons.  The'  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, among  all  his  patrician  students 
had  none  so  illustnous  as  Thomas 
More,  who  afterwards  drew  a  generous 
portrait  of  him  in  his  "  Utopia,"  as  well 
as  in  his  "History  of  Eichard  HI." 
His  policy  crowned  Henry  in  place  of 
his  usurper,  and  united  the  Houses  of 
the  Bed  and  White  Rose;  and  his  ta- 
lents elevated  him  to  the  triple  honours 
of  an  Archbishop's  mitre,  Chancellof  8 
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seal  and  a  Cardinal's  hat;  yet  we  re- 
member him  less  admiringly  for  these, 
than  for  the  share  he  had  in  training  to 
maturity  the  rare  and  fruitful  genius  of 
the  Judge's  son.  He  pi-edicted  of  hun 
that  whoever  lived  to  watch  him  grow 
up,  would  see  a  marvellous  man ;  for 
young  More  gave  an  early  earnest  of 
liis  capacity.  In  the  Christmas  plays 
he  took  part  among  the  actors,  and 
chaiTned  audiences  of  no  common  sort 
by  the  sparkle  of  his  unpremeditated 
wit;  he  devised  pageants  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  companions;  drew  inge- 
nious pictru-es,  and  wrote  beneath  them 
versos  which  he  need  never  have  been 
ashamed  to  own. 

To  cultivate  this  sprouting  geniiis, 
the  Cardinal  sent  him,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Bhetoric,  logic,  and 
philosophy  chiefly  occupied  his  mind, 
with  the  classics,  and  especially  Greek, 
though  that  language  of  the  original 
Muses  was  not  then  commonly  studied 
in  this  country.  From  the  university 
he  came  to  New  Inn,  to  read  for  the 
law,  where  his  father  allowed  him  an 
income  so  scanty,  and  exacted  from  him 
so  particular  an  account  of  his  expenses, 
that  he  could  scarcely  dress  with  de- 
cency. More,  however,  applauded  in- 
stead of  blaming  this  conauct,  for  it 
kept  him  from  luximous  habits  which 
engender  vice,  and  he  was  himself  of  an 
ascetic  disposition.  At  about  twenty, 
indeed,  he  oegan  to  practise  the  morti- 
fications of  a  cloister,  wearing  a  hair- 
shirt  next  his  skin,  which  he  never  put 
aside  even  under  the  Chancellor's  er- 
mine. In  1500,  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  Finnival's  Inn,  holding  that 
office  for  three  years,  and  publicly  lec- 
turing on  religious  topics  in  St.  Law- 
rence's Chm'ch,  Old  Jewry.  Thither  the 
learned  of  the  metropolis  flocked,and,  as 
Erasmus'  Epistles  inform  us,  were  not 
ashamed  to  derive  addition  to  their 
sacred  wisdom  from  the  youthful  lay- 
man. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  felt  a  strong  attraction  towards 
the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  andUved 
four  years  near  the  Chapter  House,  and 
rigidly  performed  all  the  spiritual  exer- 
cise and  penance  of  a  CarUiusian  friar. 
What  determined  him  not  to  join  any 
monkish  community,  was  the  general 
relaxation  of  discipline  which,  to  his 
grief,  he  saw;  and  thus,  fortunately,  he 
was  saved  from  the  Hypogsean  darkness 
of  a  celibatical  cell,  to  perform  the  most 


exalted  offices  of  life — to  marry,  to  be  a 
faithful  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  pa- 
triot, active  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

More  entered  Parliament  at  twenty- 
one,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
an  eloquence  which  the  senate  timidly 
applauded,  though  the  Court  resented  it 
fiercely.  For  he  was  not  a  palace 
agent,  and  once  roused  the  Commons 
to  refuse  a  subsidy,  imperiously  de- 
manded of  them  by  the  Crown.  One 
of  the  Privy  Council  went  to  the  King 
and  told  him, "  that  a  beardless  boy  had 
overthrown  his  purpose."  Even  then, 
however,  the  sovereign  dared  not  openly 
attack  the  representatives,  but  satisfied 
his  pique  by  inventing  a  quarrel  against 
the  young  orator's  father,  from  whom  he 
extorted,  in  the  Tower,  a  fine  of  iBlOO. 
To  coerce  the  son,  nevertheless,  was 
found  impossible,  so  a  bishop  was  em- 
ployed to  cajole  him,  which  was  equally 
futile ;  for  Thomas  refused  the  flatteries 
by  which  they  sought  to  corrupt  him, 
and  continued  to  study  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, and  to  acquire  that  authority 
of  learning  which  might  give  him  a  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  other  men. 
He  studied  the  lives  of  the  pious,  and 
resolved  to  copy  the  virtue  of  Pius  of 
Mirandula,  whose  works  he  then  trans- 
lated and  pubhshed.  But  in  their  celi- 
bacy he  coidd  not  persuade  himself  to 
imitate  the  Fathers  of  the  Roman  Church; 
for  wisely  hejudged,  that  it  was  better  to 
live  chastely  with  a  wife,  thanlicentiously 
as  a  priest,  and  to  move  purely  in  the 
light  of  day,  than  to  brood,  bat-like,  in 
the  obscurity  of  those  catacombs,  where 
monks  and  hermits  wasted  their  bodies,' 
and  petrified  their  souls. 

He  wrote  for  advice  to  the  scholarly 
DeanColet,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
wliich,  as  an  inroad  into  the  camp  of 
ignorance,  More  afterwwds  compai-ed 
to  the  horse  of  Troy.  Colet,  who  loved 
his  disciple,  and  spoke  of  him  as  tiio 
only  wit  in  England,  bade  him  marry; 
and  this  he  did,  with  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Cotte,  of  New  Hall,  in 
Essex.  She  was  a  very  young  girl,  with 
none  of  her  native  simplicity  concealed 
by  art;  and  More,  at  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  made  her  his  wife.  His 
first  afiection,  indeed,  had  chosen  her 
sister;  but,  as  he  quaintiy  thought,  it 
would  be  a  shame  and  wrong  for  the  elder 
to  see  the  younger  preferred,  "  he  from 
a  certain  pity  framed  his  fancy  to  her, 
and  soon  after  married  her."  Settling  in 
a  house  in  Bucklersbury,he  continued 
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the  practice  of  the  law,  and  carried  on 
correspondence  with  many  eminent  men 
of  his  day.  Among  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Erasmus,  who,  after 
many  mutual  letters,  came  to  England, 
expressly  to  see  his  friend.  Thejr  met 
at  the  Liord  Mayor's  tahle,  and  it  was 
contrived  that  they  should  fall  into  con- 
versation before  thcjr  were  introduced. 
Erasmus  was  astomshed  by  the  logic 
and  wit  of  the  young  stranger,  who  did 
not  fear  to  dispute  with  him,  as  on 
equal  terms,  and  at  length  exclaimed, 
"  Aut  tu  Morus  es,  aut  nullus  ?"  To 
this  More  readily  replied,  "  Aut  tu  es 
Erasmus,  aut  Diabolus."* 

More's  poetical  writings  at  this  time, 
were,  by  contemporaries,  admired  as 
elegant  and  pure,  but  though  he  was  a 
master  of  rhetoric,  and  &e  English 
language  had  been  restored  to  a  classic 
strength,  these  compositions  were  alto- 
gether languid  and  difiuse.  There  is 
discoverable  in  them,  indeed,  a  logical 
force,  and  no  little  mixtme  of  philoso- 
phy, but  the  style  is  prolix,  and  the 
ideas  are  lost  in  an  overlaboured  rotun- 
dity of  diction.  His  path,  however, 
was  not  yet  to  be  among  the  myrtle- 
shaded  ways  of  literature.  The  politi- 
cal system  of  England  was  tlien  in 
that  troubled  state  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  change,  and  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  authority  from,  hand  to  hand, 
tended  not  to  allay  the  rising  commo- 
tion. Already  the  jouug  lawyer  had 
seen  fbiur  kings  upon  the  throne,  had 
been  pei'secuted  by  one  of  them,  and 
he  was  now  witness  to  the  universal 
joy  that  greeted  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VIII.  Youthftil,  handsome, 
opulent,  prodigal,  and,  for  a  prince, 
well  educated,  the  monarch  promised 
to  become  anything,  but  the  sordid, 
cruel,  and  licentious  wretch  he  proved. 
The  people  cheered  their  hearts,  by 
hoping  for  milder  laws;  the  nobles 
flattered  him  with  praises,  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  a  splendid  reign;  the  clergy 
exalted  him  as  the  anointed  of  God's 
vicar  on  earth,  and  all  joined  in  ap- 
plauding as  virtues,  or  excusing  as 
ephemeral  foibles,  the  words  and  the 
actions  of  the  new  monarch.  Rejoicing 
in  one  tyrant's  death ;  they  exulted  as 
though  magnanimity  itself  had  inherited 

*  If  the  reader  knows  Latin,  lie  will  be  indignant 
if  we  translate  this.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  in- 
dicant if  we  don't.  Loosely,  then,  Krasmas  said, 
'*  Xf  thou  art  any  one,  thou  art  More ;"  to  which  More 
replied,  *'  If  thou  art  not  the  devil,  thou  art  Bras- 


his  crown,  instead  of  a  worse  despot 
who  cajoled  and  trampled  on  them  all 
— ^the  more  flagitiously,  in  propoition 
as  they  put  their  trust  in  bun.  More 
in  consonance  with  the  general  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  with  the  fasliion  of 
the  day,  wrote  a  coronation  ode  to  this 
prince,  «nd  his  queen.  Henry  VIII. 
was  indecent  enough  to  rejoice  in 
gratulations  showered  on  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  liis  father,  for  it  was  part  of 
his  character  to  revenge  upon  others 
with  inhuman  severity,  the  crimes  most 
congenial  to  his  o\nx  predilections. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  king, 
More  was  appointed  an  under-sherifl*  of 
the  City  of  London.  As  a  lawyer,  too, 
he' became  famous,  earning  "without 
scruple  of  conscience,"  upwai'ds  of 
^00  a  year,  which  was  equal  to  six 
times  the  amount  now.  There  was 
scarcely  a  great  suit  in  which  he  was 
not  employed,  for  the  fame  of  liis  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  circulated  rapidly 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  twice,  in  15 12  and  1515,  appointed 
reader  to  Xincoln's  Inn,  and  assiduous- 
ly buried  his  mind  amid  the  unexploi'ed 
treasury  of  knowledge,  which  the  revi- 
val of  letters  bad  thrown  open  to 
research.  But  while  these  fruitful 
cares  occupied  his  attention,  the  offices 
of  friendship  were  not  forgotten.  Eras- 
mus had  dedicated  to  him  his  celebrated 
Praise  of  Folly ^  and  now  satirists  rose 
up  to  depreciate  the  works  of  tliat  pro- 
found and  versatile  scholar.  They  had 
long  pelted  at  him  Uie  flippant  epigrams 
inspired  from  wine  cups,  but  at  length 
Doi-pius  compounded  an  attack  on  the 
Moria  Encomium,  to  which  More  un- 
deiliook  a  reply.  The  philosopher  him- 
self retorted  mildly  on  his  young  and 
ductile  assailant,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  friendliness  for  many  years  after; 
but  the  under-sherifl*  analyzed  his  dis- 
quisition, and  exposed  it  to  Europe  as 
a  mixture  of  ignorance,  scurrility,  and 
malevolence,  and  the  ability  of  his  Latin 
epistle  on  Uiis  subject  won  him  general 
applause. 

Six  years  after  his  marriage.  More 
lost  his  first  wife,  and  thi^ee  years  after- 
wards he  took  a  second— Alice  Middle- 
ton,  a  widow  with  one  daughter.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  he  wedded  her  less 
from  any  particular  affection,  than  on 
account  of  the  necessity  to  have  some 
one  in  his  household  to  care  for  his 
children.  Neither  young  nor  beauti- 
Ad,  neither  rioh  nor  of  flue  qualities, 
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More  Had  wooed  her  for  a  friend,  never 
thinking  of  her  for  himself.  But  gradu- 
ally the  friend  having  passed  aside,  he 
made  the  suitlus  own,  placed  her  among 
the penatea  of  his  hearth,  and  taught  her 
musio,  to  render  her  less  worldly. 

For  himself,  he  also  desired  little  to 
concern  himself  with  the  general  tra^is- 
actions  of  the  world.  No  man  ever 
sought  with  more  assiduity  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  court,  than  he  to  keep  out 
of  it;  hut  he  was  already  too  conspicu- 
ous to  he  spared  from  the  administra- 
tion of  puhlic  afiairs.  Wolsey,  mount- 
ing hy  sudden  degrees  towards  the 
greatness  he  afterwards  achieved,  was 
esired  hy  the  King  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  More ;  hut  the  lega}  rohe  still 
fitted  him  hotter  than  a  courtier's 
tafiety  cloak,  and  he  eluded  the  ofiered 
honour.  Nevertheless  in  1516  we  find 
him  associating  with  Cuthhert  Tonstall, 
in  the  Embassy  to  Flanders,  where  en- 
voys from  Charles  of  OastiUe,  met  them 
to  fSence  with  pensful  of  protests,  pro- 
tocols and  ultimata,  though  difierently 
named  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the 
day.  ^  Six  montns  were  thus  consumed, 
with'  a  successful  result,  and  More 
was  thoroughly  satiated  with  ambassa- 
dorial honours.  Such  duties,  he  said, 
writing  to  an  ecclesiastic,  suit  me  less 
than  they  suit  you,  who  have  no  wives 
at  home,  or  else  find  them  wherever 
you  go.  Yet  he  passed  some  agreeable 
Aours  with  the  learned  men  of  Antwerp, 
and  at  his  retiun,  was  ofiered  a  pension 
by  the  king.  This  he  declined,  as  well 
as  other  <nstinctious  which  the  Court 
was  desirous  of  conferring  on  him. 
At  length  an  incident  occurred  which 
carried  him  beyond  his  own  control,  to 
the  pubUc  eminence  he  appeared  to  shun. 

A  richly  freighted  ship  belonging  to 
the  Pope  put  m  at  Southampton.  In 
accordance  with  the  maritime  laws  of 
that  age,  Henry  VUI.  claimed  it  as  a 
prize.  The  Roman  Legate  reqmred 
that  the  case  should  be  argued  before 
the  constituted  tribunals  of  the  realm. 
A  hearing  was  appointed  before  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Judges  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Who  should  plead  for  the 
Pontifical  right?  There  was  no  law- 
yer equal  to  More,  and  he  could  not  re- 
fuse the  service  of  God's  vicar  and  the 
head  of  his  religion,  Therefore,  when 
the  great  question  was  tried,  he  rose, 
and  with  such  eloquence  and  learning, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Vatican,  that 
not  only  waQ  the  Pope's  ship  reetoredi 


but  the  king  delighted  with  the  powers 
of  his  antagonist,  so  far  that  he  refused 
any  longer  to  forego  the  advantage  of 
such  a  man's  aid  in  the  adroinisti-ation. 
No  high  oflice  was  then  vacant,  but 
More  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Be- 
quests, and  a  month  after  knighted  and 
sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  whence  with 
a  rapid  transition,  he  rose  to  the  post  of 
Treasurer  to  the  Exchequer.  In  this 
dignity  he  felt  as  he  tells  us,  somewhat 
uneasy  as  they  feel  on  horseback  who 
have  never  bef6re  been  in  a  saddle. 
Yet  the  prince  was  so  afiable  that  all 
courtiers  flattered  themselves  with  a 
confidence  in  his  especial  favour,  "just 
as  our  London  matrons  persuade  tliem- 
selves  that  our  Lady's  image  smileth 
upon  them  as  they  pray  before  it."  Nor 
was  he  the  only  vutuous  man  deceived 
by  the  early  hypocrii^  of  this  Eighth 
Henry,  for  Erasmus  joined  in  offering 
to  the  court  the  fragrance  of  an  honoura- 
ble fame, 

Great  was  the  change  thathadnow  come 
over  the  complexion  of  More's  life.  He 
wasnolonger  an  advocate,  but  an  officer  of 
state ;  no  longer  a  private  gentleman ,  but 
an  ornament  of  the  court ;  though  still  pre- 
serving that  simple  integrity  of  heart 
and  plain  frugality  of  life,  which  ena- 
bled nim,  amid  palace  follies,  to  feast 
with  content  on  pure  philosophy,  some- 
times holding  a  nocturnal  vi^  with 
the  king,  and  conversing  long  hours 
with  him,  on  the  movements  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  stars. 

So  agreeable  to  the  monarch  and  his 
consort  was  the  society  of  this  witty  and 
accomplished  man,  uiat  they  continu- 
ally sent  for  him  "  to  make  merry  with 
them."  The  knight  had  made  it  a  rule 
to  chat  with  his  wife;  and  prattle  with 
his  childi'en  some  part  of  every  day; 
but  his  conversation  became  so  enter- 
taining to  the  king  and  queen,  that  he 
could  not  once  in  a  month  obtain  per- 
mission to  spend  an  evening  with  his 
family.  In  order  to  relieve  himself 
from  this  surfeit  of  court  favour,  he  sa- 
crificed all  vanity,  and  wilfully  made 
himself  less  attractive  than  before,  so 
that  gradually  his  time  became  more 
his  own.  There  were,  however,  other 
cares  to  occupy  his  heart.  The  first 
deep  murmurs  of  the  reformation  boded 
a  storm  in  Europe ;  Leo  was  corrupting 
the  church  by  every  flagrant  device  of 
sacerdotal  greed ;  Erasmus  had  aroused 
the  monastic  orders;  and  Luther  was 
reftttin(f  the  spurious  doctrines  intro^ 
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duced  to  prop  up  a  dissolute  and  decay- 
ing hicrai-chy.  More  from  his  philoso- 
phical watch-tower  saw  over  the  horizon 
glimmering,  the  mighty  religious  re- 
volution, ahout  to  emerge  from  the  cha- 
otic anarchy  of  superstition  and  slavenr 
then  overwhelming  the  Christian  world. 
There  was  a  dawn  of  light  on  the  high 
ranges,  it  was  descending  into  vallies, 
and  promised  soon  to  spread  over  the 
plains;  controversy  became  hot,  and 
More  was  not  yet  foremost  in  the  rising 
war.  However,  with  a  temperate  and 
candid  tone  he  defended  his  friends,  and 
vindicated  himself  when  attacked  by 
the  planetary  Ishmaelites,  wandering 
between  two  horizons  and  falling  into 
collision  with  eveiy  body,  whether  lu- 
minous or  not  that  happened  to  inter- 
cept them  on  their  way. 

The  rhetorical  graces  of  his  language 
and  the  resom-ces  of  his  learning,  gave 
him  superiority  over  these  impetuous 
but  shallow  opponents.  In  all  assem- 
blies of  men  he  was  eminent,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
elected  him  Speaker  in  1 52  3 .  Shrinking 
at  first  from  that  position,  he  no  sooner 
took  his  station  on  it,  than  he  rose  to 
vindicate  Parliament  against  the  inso- 
lence and  arbitrary  conduct  of  Henry 
VIII.  With  the  periphrasis  of  a  cour- 
tier, h6  folded  round  sentiments  and 
maxims,  not  common  then  in  a  servile 
and  venal  senate.  The  king  interfered 
through  Wolsey,  with  every  proceeding 
of  the  House.  More  resolved  to  check 
this.  When,  therefore,  a  subsidy  was- 
proposed,  and  the  Cardinal,  fearing  op- 
position, came  down  to  awe  and  hum- 
ble the  refractory  members,  all  heard 
his  speech  in  silence,  and  none  could 
reply  to  it.  Wolsey  addressed  several 
in  particular.  They  made  no  reply. 
He  demanded  an  answer  from  the 
speaker,  and  More  with  mock  humility 
told  him  they  could  not  dare  discuss  in 
such  an  awful  presence,  nor  was  it,  he 
boldly  added,  consistent  with  their  an- 
cient and  just  liberties  to  deliberate 
under  restraint.  The  Cardinal  in  anger 
rose  and  withdrew,  when  More  at  once 
supported  the  subsidy.  Shortly  after- 
wards, being  in  Wolsey' s  gallery,  at 
Whitehall,  the  Cardinal  said  to  him, 
"  Would  to  God  you  had  been  at  Rome, 
Sir  More,  when  I  made  you  speaker." 
"So  would  I,  too,"  he  replied.  The 
powerful  priest  "was  sincere,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  his 
knightly  friend,  by  sending  him  on  a  | 


mission  to  Spain ;  but  the  King  inter- 
posed, and  the  design  was  [prevented. 
Henry  had  discernment  enough  to  re- 
cognise a  mind  that  could  serve  him, 
for  though  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
for  his  persecution  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  he  needed  a  greater  intellectual 
ally  to  cope  with  the  profound  and  fiery 
eloquence  of  the  Wittemberg  professor. 
That  wonderfid  man,  had  roused  up 
from  a  lethargy  of  centuries  the  degraded 
mind  of  Europe,  had  declaimed  with  pro- 
phetic rancour  against  theEnglish  prince, 
had  told  him  he  was  a  liar  and  a  blas- 
phemer, and  was  now  retorted  upon  by 
More  in  terms  of  similar  vituperation. 
Attached  by  faith  and  predilection  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  voluminously 
answered  the  continual  attacks  now 
made  upon  it,  whether  in  heavy  tomes, 
or  flying  broad-sheets,  packed  witli  close 
columns  of  pedantic  erudition.  For  all 
these  services  to  the  shattered  fabric  of 
Papal  authority,  the  knight  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  so  gi-eat  was  his  favoiu*  with  the 
king,  that  as  an  oriental  would  phrase  it, 
the  sun  of  majesty  condescended  some- 
times to  illuminate  the  house  and 
garden  of  his  friend  at  Chelsea.  Nor,' 
in  the  estimation  of  those  also  who 
ejaculate, 

For  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 

could  mortal  man  receive  more  splen* 
did  honom-  than  More,  when  the 
Eighth  Henry  of  England  came  to  din- 
ner  uninvited,  and  then  walked  about 
the  garden  for  an  hour  with  one  arm 
wound  round  the  Lancastrian  Chan- 
cellor's neck!  Never,  except  once  io 
Wolsey,  had  such  familiar  graciosity 
been  shown.  But  he  knew  his  master's 
character;  he  knew  him  to  be  an  incar- 
nate perjury  all  his  life,  and  even  then 
he  confessed  that  there  was  little  to  be 
proud  of  in  these  distinctions,  for  if  his 
head  could  win  Henry  a  castle  in  France, 
he  would  at  once  have  hewn  it  off  on 
the  block. 

The  secret  of  his  favour  was  his  ability 
to  serve  in  the  councils  of  the  realm; 
his  skill  in  diplomacy  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  check  he  interposed  between  Car- 
dinal Wolsey's  ambition  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king.  For,  the  son  of  the 
Ipswich  butcher  was  now  master-spirit 
in  tliis  kingdom.  In  the  Parliament 
and  in  the  closet,  none  but  More  dared 
to  oppose  him;  he  once  called  him  a 
fool  for  shgwing  some  flaws  in  ^  treaty 
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he  had  drawn  up,  and  was  wittily  re- 
plied to  by  Sir  Thomas.  Indeed,  as  the 
one  rose,  the  other  descended  along  the 
slope  of  royal  favour,  accelerated  by  his 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  queen's 
divorce ;  until  at  length  the  Great  Seal 
was  demanded  of  Wolsey  and  given  to 
More.  By  his  own  acknowledgment, 
no  man  in  England  was  more  worthy. 
Henry,  however,  incapable  of  recog- 
nising high  virtue,  or  of  rewarding  it 
when  it  was  disclosed  to  him,  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Chan- 
cellor might  be  bribed  by  the  precarious 
splendours  of  his  position,  to  aid  in  his 
hcentious  purposes  and  his  unnatural 
intrigues.  But  the  new  bearer  of  the 
seal  remembered  too  much  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  brilliant  and  long 
prosperous  virtue  of  those  who  in  other 
times  had  filled  that  chair — the  autho- 
rity of  genius,  of  wisdom,  of  probity  and 
patriotism  that  had  surrounded  it  with 
a  glory  superior  to  that  of  the  Crown. 
Stainless  in  the  integrity  of  his  mind, 
he  ascended  to  this  honour  in  1530,  and 
resolving  to  continue  incoiTuptible,  his 
prescient  judgment  knew  that  it  would 
not  long  be  reconcilable  with  his  con- 
science, or  his  inclination  to  wear  the 
robes  of  the  office. 

Wolsey,  as  Chancellor,  had  made  his 
post  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  temple. 
It  was  girt  with  a  double  belt  of  pre- 
scriptive   dignities,    to    overawe    and 
guard  the  subjected  people,  defended  by 
superstition,   defended  by  power,  and 
impenetrable  tlirough  the  broad  gates 
that  appeared  to  invite  approach.  These 
were  merely  tlie  adornment  of  the  sta- 
tion.   None  passed  through  them  to 
the  presence  of  the  haughty  Cardinal. 
There  was  no  access  to   him  except 
through  the  postern-door  of  bribery ;  but 
when  More  succeeded,  his  affable  famil- 
iarity listened  to  every  suitor,  and  in 
an  open  hall  gave  opportunity  to  every 
one  who  had  a  cause  to  plead  it.  While 
he  sat  as  Chancellor,  his  father,  though 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  presided  as  a 
Judge  in  the  King's  Bench.     When  he 
passed  through  Westminster  Hall  to  his 
place  in  the    Chancery   Court,  More, 
always  in  a  pious  spirit,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manners  of  the  time, 
knelt  down  before  him  to  ask  a  blessing ; 
nor  would  he  ever,  in  the  old  man's 
presence,  take  the  precedence  which  his 
rank  conferred,  without  first  ofiering  it 
to  him.    In  the  administration  of  the 
law,  corruption  never  stained  his  hand, 


and  literally  his  own  honest  hoast  was 
true.  He  said,  that  before  a  cause  came 
on,  he  would  with  friendship  endeavour 
to  compose  the  disputed  affair;  "But  I 
assure  thee,  on  my  faith,"  he  added, 
"  that  if  the  parties  will  at  my  hands 
call  for  justice,  were  it  my  father  stood 
on  one  side  and  the  devu  on  the  other, 
his  cause  being  good,  the  devil  should 
have  right." 

This  principle  he  illustrated  many 
times  when  relatives  and  friends  pre- 
sumed to  recline  on  his  favours.  Equity 
was  not  held  as  a  philosophical  rule  in 
those  regretted  days;  but  More  had  pre- 
pared and  disciplined  himself  for  a  war 
with  ancient  coiTuption  and  inveterate 
abuse.  All  society  took  a  tincture  from 
the  complexion  of  the  Court,  and  a 
public  malady,  deep  and  complicated, 
diseased  not  only  the  practice,  but  the 
veiy  essence  of  the  law.    The  Chan- 
cellor opposed  himself  to  this  circu- 
lating stream  of  evil  influences ;  and  by 
the  exercise  of  an  abstinent  and  im- 
moveable virtue,  checked  its  progress, 
though  obloquy,  in   consequence,    at- 
tached to  his  name.    He  conciliated  no 
enemies,   and  he  obliged  few  friends, 
because  neither  could  be  done  while  he 
held  in  view  pure  justice  as  the  Pharos 
of  his  life.    A  whimsical  instance  of  this 
impartiality  is  recorded.     One  day,  a 
beggar  came  to  complain  that  Lady 
More  detained  a  little  dog  wliich  be- 
longed to  her.     The  Chancellor  sent  for 
his  wife  with  the  dog,  and  placing  the 
lady  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  his  poor 
petitioner  at  the  other,  desu*ed.both  to 
call  the  animal  by  its  name.     They  did 
so,  and  without  hesitation  it  ran  to  the 
mendicant.     "I   sit  hero  to  do  every- 
one justice,"   he  said,   and  compelled 
Lady  More  to  pay  a  proper  price  for  her 
favourite.    Sometimes,  too,  ho  lightened 
the  cares  of  liis  office  by  a  little  plea- 
santry; as  when  an  attorney,  named 
Tub,   brought  him  a  frivolous  cause, 
which  he  endorsed  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
and  sent  away  folded,  so  that  the  joke 
was  undiscovered  till  the  trial  came  on. 
Remembering  the  Serbonian  bog  of 
immemorial  suits  now  choking  up  the 
Coiu't  of  Chancery,  history  can  scarcely 
expect  credence  for  the  fact,  that  Sir 
Thomas  cleai-ed  the  glutted  cloaca  of  his 
day ;  and,  one  afternoon,  calhng  for  tlie 
next  cause,  was  told  that  no  more  re- 
mained !     That  was  a  palmy  season  for 
litigants  of  all  degrees — a  golden  age  of 
equity ;  for  not  only  did  the  Chancellor 
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exalt  himself  M  Above  such  soui'oes  of 
corruption  ad  those  by  which  Bacon 
pilloried  his  name  to  infamy,  but  he 
rejected  even  ffifts  and  oblations  laid 
before  him  by  those  who  neVer  came  for 
his  decision  in  a  court  of  law.  fhe  bishops 
offered  him  five  thousand  pounds  as  a 
present.  He  declined  it.  They  begged 
that  his  wife  and  children  would  accept 
the  money.  He  refused.  He  woiud 
serve  the  Church  by  writing  against 
heresies,  but  for  such  service  be  would 
not  be  paid.  Therefore,  he  would  not 
touch  a  coin  from  theil*  hahds ;  though 
this  did  not  spare  hito  from  the  calum- 
nies of  men,  who  circulated  a  rumour 
that  he  had  been  bribed — a  slander  dis- 
honourable to  them,  as  it  long  proved 
injurious  to  him. 

Henry  himself  could  not  bend  him  to 
his  will.  The  divorce  conflict  still  raged 
between  the  Court  of  England  and  the 
College  at  Korne.  More  was  solicited 
to  favour  the  King's  marriage  With  Anne 
Boleyn;  but,  instead  of  yielding,  he  beg- 
ged permission  to  resign  his  office, 
which,  after  much  importunity,  was 
granted,  and,  in  1532,  Sir  Thomas  gave 
up  the  Great  Seal.  The  necessity  of 
this  descent  from  power  seemed  not  to 
affect  him  at  all;  but  his  wife  Alice, 
with  less  philosophy.  Scolded  him  bit- 
terly for  his  resignation.  The  facetious 
knight,  with  more  humour  than  taste, 
called  his  daughters,  and  asked  them  if 
they  perceived  nothing  wrong  in  their 
mother's  appearance.  They  said  "  No.*' 
*'  How,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  not  see  that 
her  nose  is  somewhat  awry  ?"  "  Tilly- 
valli,"  retorted  the  one-tiine  widow, 
"And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  More? 
Will  you  sit  and  make  goslings  in  the 
ashes?  It  is  better  to  rule  than  to  be 
ruled."  Probably  she  little  liked  the 
prospect  of  poverty  now  opening  before 
her;  for,  when  all  the  late  Chancellor's 
debts  were  paid,  he  was  not  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds,  with  an  annual 
income  of  about  the  same  amount.  He 
was  careless  of  his  own  fortune,  but  reli- 
giously provided  for  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  zealously  served  him 
while  he  held  the  Seal.  By  his  father's 
death  he  inherited  a  very  trivial  pro- 


lore  lived,  as  we  have  noticed,  in 
Chelsea.  Four  houses  are  pointed  out 
as  his.  Beaufort  House  seems  to  have 
the  best  pretension,  and  near  it  he 
hii'ed  another  as  m  asylum  for  aged 
persons,  to  whg^n  he  sent  his  daughter, 


Margaret,  ad  ft  minister  of  charity,  to 
see  that  their  wants  Were  supplied. 
For,  in  the  character  of  this  gi-eat  and 
good  man,  a  love  of  humankind  forms 
a  particulai*  grace.  He  was  benevolent 
to  all,  and  rancorously  persecuted  none. 
The  purest  integrity  Was  accompained 
by  the  gentlest  manners,  the  most  ele- 
gant genius,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  noble  spirit  of  antiquity  with 
a  hearth-warm  friendliness,  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  and  those  not  few — ^who 
came  within  the  influence  of  his  man- 
ners. The  fantastic  libellers  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  would  paint  him  as  an 
amateur  inquisitoi*,  a  type  of  that  Car- 
dinal Caraffk,  who  fitted  up  his  private 
i*oom  with  racks  and  pulleys  that  he 
might  with  the  connoisseurship  of 
cruelty,  delectify  his  soul  With  the  tor- 
tures of  poor  wretches,  whom  his  bigotry 
had,  by  anticipation,  damned.  They 
tell  Us  that  More  bound  heretics  to  a 
tree  in  his  garden,  and  beat  them  until 
theii*  agony  confessed  an  uncommitted 
crime.  Bobbers,  mm-derers,  and  perpe- 
trators of  sacrilege,  he  did  arrest  and  cast 
into  prison,  but  that  he  persecuted  the 
reformers,  is  an  imtruth  which  our  Pro- 
testant writers  can  afford  to  repudiate. 
There  is  enough  ferocity  proved  against 
the  satellites  of  the  Bomish  Church 
without  imputing  to  godd  men  the  ne- 
farious guilt  of  the  Holy  Oifieer.  The 
charges  against  More  had  their  origin 
in  two  circumstances.  He  caused  a 
child  to  be  whipped  before  his  house- 
hold for  improper  expressions  concern- 
ing the  sacrament,  and  he  had  a  vaga- 
bond fanatic  flogged  for  insulting  wo- 
men, under  a  pretence  of  religious 
zeal.  From  these  incidents  hate  sprung 
aspersions  on  his  character,  which,  mag- 
nified by  the  ignorance  or  malignity  of 
pamphleteers,  have  at  length  resumed 
the  shape  of  a  laborious  and  consistent 
calumny.  More  resigned  all  that  his 
pride  could  aspire  to-^the  most  exalted 
office  in  the  realm,  the  adulations  of 
thousands,  the  sweet  possession  of  power, 
the  pomp  aUd  consequence  of  au- 
thority, to  spare  one  reproach  from 
his  conscience,  and  with  a  liberal  phi- 
losophy he  respected  the  conscience  of 
others. 

From  the  day  of  his  resigning,  the 
Chancellor  More  went  swIfUy  down  that 
decline  which  carried  him  at  last  to  the 
scaffold.  There  was  in  his  mind  a  fore- 
boding of  this  fate,  for  he  spoke  of  it 
often;  and  when  tbo  new  queeli  was 
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about  to  be  crowned,  uttered  an  excla- 
mation which  showed  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  meet,  with  religious  resig- 
nation, the  tempest  then  darkening 
roimd  his  head.  Three  bishops  begged 
him  first  to  accept  ^20  to  buy  a  gown, 
and  second  to  take  part  in  the  corona- 
tion ceremony.  He  took  the  money, 
and  naively  told  them,  that  as  he  had 
complied  with  one  of  their  requests,  he 
was  the  bolder  in  refusing  tlie  other. 
The  language  he  was  reported  to  use  on 
this  subject  incensed  the  king,  and  pro- 
bably led  him  early  to  meditate  that 
crime  winch  blackened  as  much  as  anvi 
the  infamy  of  his  reign.  From  this 
period,  the  fallen  Chancellor  was  watched 
with  assiduous  malignity,  in  order  that 
some  shadow  of  reason  might  be  disco- 
vered plausibly  to  cover  the  revenge  of 
the  throne*  The  ornament  of  his  own 
age,  and  the  moral  teacher  of  every 
oQier,  was  a  proper  victim  for  a  tyranny 
which  he  would  not  instigate  to  injus- 
tice, and  a  proper  sacrifice  for  a  people 
which  he  would  not  provoke  to  insur- 
rection. Gratitude  for  benefits  in  years 
past  remitted  nothing  of  the  rigour  that 
now  pursued  a  virtuous  ofience ;  but  if 
More  erred  in  ascribing  to  the  King  a 
magnanimity  which  was  as  foreign  to 
him  as  honour  was  to  the  first,  or  de- 
cency to  the  second  Charles,  he  may  be 
pardoned  the  mistfdce,  since  Henry, 
though  a  flagitious  husband,  was  not 
yettheC7arm/i?a;ofhis  wives.  He  had  al- 
ready, indeed,  succeeded  to  the  jiassions 
of  the  hangman,  after  abdicating  the 
pride  of  the  high  priest;  but  Sydney 
and  Milton  had  not  then  blazed  their 
imperial  philippics  before  the  world; 
and  the  charitable  knight  imputed  to 
good  motives  the  actions  of  a  prince, 
because  he  sincerely  believed  in  some 
authority  attaching  to  a  crown* 

At  that  time,  Jhowever,  arose  the  cele- 
brated enthusiast,  Elizabeth  Barton, 
called  the  '*  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."  More 
knew  her  to  be  an  impostor,  and  treated 
her  as  such ;  but,  in  her  ravings,  she 
pretended  to  make  revelations  of  public 
afiairs,  implicating  many  in  dai'k  and 
equivocal  schemes.  Parliament,  in  1534, 
passed  bDls  of  attainder,  and  the  woman 
miflered  a  barbarous  punishment  for  her 
offence,  while  Sir  Thomas,  among  others, 
was  attainted  for  not  disclosing  what 
he  had  heard.  From  this,  at  once  he 
understood  the  conspiracy  that  was 
playing  a  stake  against  his  life,  This 
charge  was  a  flimsy  veil  to  conoeal  an 


inveterate  malice,  searching  for  causes 
for  accusation.  The  new  Chancellor 
and  a  conclave  of  dignitaries  interro^ 
gated  him  on  his  conduct.  Back  from 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  they  soon  passed 
to  the  question  of  the  King's  marriage, 
and  significantly  told  More  that  he  must 
publish  his  consent  to  a  deed  already 
ratified  by  the  approval  of  the  Lords,  tlie 
Commons,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  England.  First  they  sought  to 
persuade,  and  then  Uiey  endeavoured  to 
terrify  him.  They  denounced  him  as  a 
villain  and  a  traitor,  as  one  who  unpa- 
triotioally  stood  forward  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, were  foiled  at  all  points  by  his 
replies;  and  when  the  king,  enraged, 
demanded  that  he  should  be  charged 
upon  the  bill,  concerning  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  they  frankly  said,  that  the 
Lords  would  hear  him  in  his  own  de- 
fence, when  thej  could  not  answer  for 
his  condemnation.  Henry  had  not  a 
mind  capable  of  imagining  that  peers 
could  be  honourable  as  well  as  other 
men.  He  vdwed  that  More  should  be 
impeached;  he  would  not  yield  to  a  sub- 
ject ;  he  would  attend  the  House  liim- 
self ;  and  the  noble  judges  should,  by 
his  presence,  be  overawed  in  their  de- 
cision. It  was  his  will  that  the  fallen 
bearer  of  his  seal  should  be  proved 
guilty,  and  the  legislature  had  no  more 
to  do  than  to  convict  him.  Such  was 
divine  right  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Still  the  committee  urged  the  danger 
of  allowing  More  to  plead  before  the 
Lords ;  his  eloquence  would  carry  them 
away.  He  would  challenge  them  all  hy 
their  heraldic  names;  he  would  exhibit 
the  tnie  picture  of  his  life,  and  let  them 
upon  their  honour  say,  whether  or  not 
he  had  treacherously  acted  towards  his 
coimtry.  Even  the  taurine-dullard 
gained,  at  length,  a  glimpse  of  reason, 
and  consented  to  prorogue  the  execu- 
tion of  his  assassin's  scheme. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  the  councillors 
who  brought  him  to  acquiesce  in  a 
suspension  of  hostility  against  More, 
were  not  inspired  by  principle  an  iota 
less  disreputable  than  his  own.  Far 
from  it*  They  desired  to  mount  their 
selected  victim  where  their  aim  would 
be  more  sute.  They  saved  him  from 
trial,  because  they  feared  he  would  not 
be  found  guilty.  Andin  persuading  the 
king  to  this  point,  they  ominously  spoke 
of  inventing  a  better  means  to  serve  his 
turn,    I^or  was  his  malice  saddened  by 
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any  long  delay,  In  that  year  (1634), 
three  important  laws  were  passed.  First, 
the  "Act  of  Succession."  By  this, 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  was 
declared  void,  and  the  issue  of  his  imion 
with  Anne  announced  as  heirs  to  the 
throne.  An  oath  was  required  in  favour 
of  this  succession,  under  pain  of  confis- 
cation and  imprisonment.  Second,  the 
King  was  made  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
excluded  from  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  To  these  were  added, 
an  Act,  declaring  it  high  treason  to  will 
or  express,  bywords  or  writing,  a  desire 
to  deprive  the  children  of  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn  of  their  rights  of  suc- 
cession. Soon  after,  the  monarch,  tri- 
umphing in  his  new  titles,  struck  a 
medal,  with  a  legend  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  which  provoked  the  saying, 
that  he  had  Crucified  the  Chiu"ch  as 
Pilate  had  crucified  the  Saviour,  with  the 
solemnity  of  three  inscriptions.  As  a 
scrupulous  lawyer,  More  could  not  ac 
cept  the  first  of  these  laws;  as  a  consci- 
entious Roman  Catholic,  he  could  not 
acknowledge  the  second;  as  a  brave 
man,  he  could  not  fear  the  third. 

Therefore,  when  the  oath  was  im- 
posed, More  joined  Bishop  Fisher  in 
rejecting  it.  The  marriage,  he  asserted, 
was  unlawful,  and  Catherine  was  still 
his  Queen.  "  By  the  mass,  Mr.  More," 
said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "it  is  perilous 
stiiving  with  princes."  '^Indignatio 
principis  mors  est."  "Is  that  all  my 
lord,"  he  replied  "then,  in  good  faith, 
the  difference  between  your  grace  and 
me,  is  only  this, — that  I  shaQ  die  to- 
day, and  you  to-morrow."  Well  he 
knew  the  hollow  of  the  block  would 
soon  be  glutted  with  his  blood.  To 
him,  as  to  the  Geuevese  philosopher 
in  after  times,  opinion  was  the  Queen 
of  the  earth,  and  princes  themselves 
were  first  among  its  slaves.  Yet  the 
origin  of  this  power  was  from  one  an- 
terior— conscience,  the  voice  of  the 
soul,  less  fallible  than  reason,  the  ap- 
peal of  virtue  against  the  sophistry  of 
weak  desires.  If  not  in  these  terms, 
at  least  on  principles  of  this  kind,  the 
persecuted  man  resigned  himself  to 
suffer  for  a  conduct  he  could  not 
change  without  violating  the  purity  of 
his  honour.  When,  therefore,  about  a 
month  after  the  oath  was  passed,  he 
was  cited  with  other  clergymen  to 
appear  before  Cranmer  in  Lambeth,  he 
went  piously  to  mass,  and  then  bjr  the 


river  to  his  destination.  It  was  bis 
usage  on  leaving  home,  to  be  accompa- 
nied to  his  boat  by  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  lovingly  kissed  and  bade 
adieu;  but  this  time,  as  with  a  pro- 
phetic sentiment  of  the  end  that  was 
at  hand,  he  closed  the  wicket  gate  of 
his  garden,  desired  none  to  follow  him, 
and  said  in  a  melancholy  voice,  what 
to  the  place  and  its  peace  he  felt  to  be 
a  last  farewelL 

The  oath  was  solemnly  tendered  to 
him,  and  solemnlv  he  refused  to  teke  it. 
A  Mendly  counsellor  sought  to  persuade 
him  by  the  logic  of  a  rich  man, 
resolved  to  compoimd  with  conscience 
for  the  preservation  of  his  wealth; 
but  he  adhered  to  his  declared  opinion, 
and  during  four  days  was  held  in  cus- 
tody by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  At 
length,  the  King,  with  an  ingratitude 
consonant  to  his  other  actions,  and  with 
the  malice  of  exasperated  and  conscious 
turpitude,  ordered  his  committal  to  tho 
Tower,  together  with  Fisher,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  All  grants  that 
had  been  made  to  him  were  declai'ed 
void,  and  every  device  was  used  to 
insult  him  and  embitter  his  closing 
days.  Then  the  character  of  the  lauded 
monarch  glowed  in  its  fuU  biiUiance 
through  the  veil  with  which  panegyric 
and  loyalty  had  it  shrined  from  view.  If 
there  was  any  lustre  in  it,  it  was  like 
that  bloody  glare  of  the  sun,  wliich 
terrified  ola  voyagers  when  sailing  fi*om 
the  North.  Like  his  Roman  prototype 
Constantius,  he  never  showed  mercy  to 
any  accused  of  treason ;  and  like  Cali- 
gula, he  never  satisfied  his  piundent 
malice  imless  by  taking  the  life  of 
those  he  had  injured  and  feared  to  pro- 
voke. His  miserable  limping  soul, 
never  docile  in  youth,  was  incorrigible 
in  maturer  age;  unhappily  his  power 
was  equal  to  his  vice,  and  tius  tlu'ough 
an  ,  error  of  mankind,  originated  by 
fraud,  and  perpetuated  by  apathy,  this 
flattered  traitor  and  forsworn  assassin, 
found  himself  with  the  power  to  de- 
grade and  murder  tlie  noblest  of  the 
human  race. 

At  the  Tower  Gate,  the  porter  de- 
manded of  More  what  he  wore  upper- 
most. The  knight  gave  him  his  cap, 
and  was  sorry  it  was  no  better.  But  wit 
was  not  cuiTent  there,  so  he  was  dis- 
robed, an4  conducted  to  an  apartment, 
where  in  about  a  month  his  daughter 
received  permission  to  visit  him.  Look- 
ing out  of  the  yirindow  one  day  with  her, 
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he  saw  *'  a  father  of  Sion"  and  three 
monks  going  to  execution  for  refusing 
the  oaths.  "Lo!  dost  thou  not  see, 
Mag?"  he  said,  "that  these  blessed  fa- 
thers be  now  as  cheerfully  going  to 
their  deaths  as  bridegrooms  to  their 
marriages."  Soon  after  his  wife  came 
to  see  him,  and  besought  him  to  do  as 
he  was  required  by  the  king,  that  he 
might  escape  from  being  shut  up  with 
mice  and  rats,  and  go  back  to  Chelsea 
to  his  house,  his  library,  his  gallery, 
garden,  and  orchard.  But  he  told  her 
heaven  was  as  near  him  in  the  Tower,  as 
in  his  own  home,  and  he  would  not  lose 
eternity  even  to  gain  a  thousand  years 
of  life.  Lady  More,  however,  was  not 
in  patriotic  virtue,  a  Rachael  Eussell, 
she  still  solicited  him  to  accept  the 
oath  and  thus  procure  his  freedom. 
Possibly,  she  may  have  been  an  emis- 
sary of  the  court,  in  a  taste  to  which 
her  own  worldly  ideas  inclined  her,  for 
many  attempts  were  made  to  corrupt 
the  knight  and  break  his  resolution. 
Agents,  also,  were  sent  to  entrap  him 
into  treasonable  words,  though  the  ut- 
terance of  these  was  not  essential  to  his 
condemnation,  for  with  Henry  VIII. 
perjury  was  as  useful  an  appanage  of 
royalty  as  the  globe  and  sceptre. 

In  this  manner  a  whole  year  passed 
away.  More  was  then  arraigned  for 
treason  at  the  King's  Bench  bar.  Weak, 
emaciated,  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  the 
breast,  pale  and  bent  he  tottered,  lean- 
ing on  a  crutch,  to  meet  his  eight  judges. 
The  names  of  the  Jury  have  been  pre- 
served. They  fill  so  many  lines  in  tlie 
calendar  of  infamy ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them,  since  they  were 
only  dragged  from  obsciuity  by  the 
baseness  of  their  crime,  and  are  only 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  same  cru- 
cifixion of  history  which  keeps  Monk 
and  Ephialtes  perpetually  hanging  like 
malefactors  before  our  eyes.  An  indict- 
ment of  ponderous  prolixity  was  read, 
charging  him  with  a  "  malicious,  trea- 
cherous, and  diabolical"  refusal  of  the 
oath.  Witnesses  were  suborned  to 
swear  falsely  against  him,  and  he  told 
one  of  them  to  liis  face  that  he  was  per- 
jured, and  would  be  accountable  for 
that  ofience  to  God.  The  trial,  how- 
ever, was  a  form  to  mock  the  sanctity 
of  justice.  Already  was  the  prisoner 
doomed,  guilty,  of  course,  the  jury  found 
him,  and  hurriedly  he  was  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  re- 
corded against  liis  crime.    With  a  plain 


and  manly  eloquence  he  defended  the 
acts  of  his  life,  and  the  principles  for 
which  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  die. 
To  death,  then,  was  he  condemned,  and 
on  passing  back  to  the  Tower,  Margaret, 
his  daughter,  stealing  from  the  crowd, 
fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept,  the  expres- 
sions of  her  affection  and  sorrow.  He 
blessed  her,  bade  her  be  comforted,  and 
went  forward  to  prepare  for  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  to  appear  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  week. 

More  could  be  facetious  even  at  this 
time.  A  light-headed  courtier  came  to 
him,  and  with  garrulous  impertinence 
asked  him  to  change  his  mind.  "  I  have 
changed  it,"  at  length  he  answered.  A 
report  of  this  reached  the  King,  who 
sent  to  demand  an  explanation,  for 
there  was  grace  for  him  stiU,  if  he  would 
now  recant.  The  knight  replied  that 
his  meaning  was,  that  whereas  he  in- 
tended to  have  been  shaved  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  he  had  now 
changed  his  mind,  and  his  beard  should 
share  the  fate  of  his  head ! 

Early  after  dawn  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1535,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  came  to  the  pri- 
soner's chamber  with  a  message  from  the 
King  and  Council,  that  he  should  pre- 
pare himself  for  death  before  one  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  that  he  should  not 
use  many  words  at  his  execution.  For, 
StiU  the  cowardly  tyrant  feared  the  judg- 
ment of  his  victim's  last  utterance  upon 
him ;  and  More  was  submissive  enough 
to  obey.  He  put  on  his  best  clotlies. 
The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  advised 
him  to  change  them,  saying  he  was  but 
a  rascal  who  would  have  them.  "  What, 
Mr.  Lieutenant,"  he  cried,  "  shall  I  ac- 
count him  a  rascal  who  shall  do  me 
this  day  so  singulai*  a  benefit?  Nay,  I 
assure  you,  were  it  cloth  of  gold,  I  should 
think  it  well  bestowed  on  him,  as  St. 
Cyprian  did,  who  gave  his  executioner 
thirty  pieces  of  gold."  However,  he  af- 
terwai'ds  changed  his  dress,  and  gave 
the  headsman  a  present  in  money. 

The  time  came.  He  was  conducted 
by  the  Lieutenant  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. His  beard  was  long,  his  face  thin 
and  pale ;  he  caiTied  in  his  hands  a  red 
cross,  and  walked  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven.  Even  then,  however,  he 
was  hiunca'ous  with  his  guards.  On 
ascending  the  scaffold  he  found  it  ricketty 
and  begged  assistance,  saying,  "  I  pray, 
see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming  down, 
let  me  shift  for  myself."  All  he  said  to 
the  spectators  was,  that  they  should 
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pray  for  him,  and  remember  that  he  died 
for  the  Catholic  faith.  He  next  knelt 
and  repeated  a  psalm ;  then  he  rose,  and 
when  the  executioner  asked  forgiveness, 
kissed  him)  and  said  cheerfully,  "  Thou 
wilt  do  ine  this  day  a  greater  benefit 
than  oyer  any  mortal  man  can  be  able 
to  give  me.  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man, 
and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  office.  My 
neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore, 
that  thou  strike  not  away,  for  saving  thy 
honesty."  After  this  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  but  exclaimed,  "  wait  until 
I  have  removed  my  beard,  for  that  has 
nevet  committed  treason."  The  axe  fell , 
and  humanity  was  outraged  by  seeing 
the  head  of  this  pious  man  fixed  on  a 
pole  on  London  bridge.  Margaret,  his 
daughter,  however,  found  means  to  pur- 
chase this  memorial  of  her  monarch's 
crime,  enclosed  it  in  a  leaden  box,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  with  her  own 
body,  in  a  vault  under  Saint  Dimstan's, 
Canterbury.  The  Knight's  corpse  lies 
in  the  Tower  chapel,  though  some  have 
said  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  his 
daughter. 

Henry  received  the  report  of  More's 
execution  when  he  was  playing  at 
draughts,  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  look- 
ing on.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  her  and 
said,  "  thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's 
death."  ♦He  then  shut  himself  up  in  a 
chamber  and  feigned,  or  perhaps  really 
felt  melancholy,  but  his  attempt  to  fix 
on  his  wife  the  stigma  of  this  crime, 
only  increases  the  scorn  with  which  all 
posterity  regards  his  abhorred  and 
wretched  name. 

More  was  religious,  and  his  religion 
was  clouded  by  superstition;  but  he 
was  not  a  bigot.  In  his  habits  he  was 
simple,  and  in  his  abstinence  austere. 
Loyal,  beyond  virtue,  to  the  King,  he 
resisted  his  demands  when  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Affectionate  to  his  family,  he  was 
benevolent  to  all  men,  and  though  he 
died#iii  an  exploded  faith,  we  may  re- 
verence his  memory  as  that  of  a  wise 
and  good  man . 

The  anecdotes  of  his  wit  are  innume- 
rable. One  of  his  best  replies  was  that 
to  a  person  named  Manners,  who,  on 
his  elevation,  said  to  him,  "honores 
mutant  Mores.*'  **In  English  thdt  is 
true"  retorted  the  Knight,  for  then 
♦'honors  would  change  Manners" 

A  friend  brought  him  a  stupid  book 
in  manuscript,  for  his  opinion.  More 
with  grave  humour  told  him  it  wcmld  be 


better  in  verse.  The  author  took  home 
his  work,  versified  it,  and  brought  it 
again:  "Aye,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
**  now  it  is  something.  It  is  rhyme;— 
but  before,  it  was  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason."  He  once  employed  a  cleyer 
fellow  to  rob  a  justice  on  the  bench, 
who  had  declared  that  none  but  careless 
fools  ever  had  their  pockets  picked. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  literary  works. 
The  Utopia  or  Happy  Mepublie  is  a 
household  name.  It  was  written  in  Latin 
about  the  year  1516.  Great  applause 
greeted  it  all  over  Europe,  and  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  translations 
were  speedily  circulated.  In  this  inge- 
nious scheme  of  a  commonwealth,  the 
author  embodiedhis  own  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. As  Swift  did  in  his  Travels  of 
Gulliver,  so  did  he  in  this,  obliquely 
censuring  those  principles  of  the  English 
administration  which  were  opposed  to 
his  theory  of  policy  and  pubhc  justice. 
Such  pictures  of  a  state  in  ideal  perfec- 
tion, have  been  the  favomite  studies  of 
men.  This  suggested  the  new  Atlantus, 
of  Lord  Bacon;  and  the  same  fancy 
painted  those  fabulous  creations  of  the 
ancient  mind— the  halcyon  or  legendaiy 
isles,  the  MuKaptJv  ptftroi,  the  Vales  of 
Bliss  and  Cities  of  the  Just,  in  which 
as  in  other  brilliant  illusions  the  imagi- 
nation of  mankind  is  prone  to  indulge. 
A  History  of  Richard  the  Tlurd,  a  Life 
of  Pius  of  Mirandula,  many  controver- 
sial Works  and  some  quaint  but  interep^ 
ting  letters,  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
curious,  and  is  not  honourable  in  our 
nation,  that  the  vrritings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  have  been  admired  more  in 
almost  every  ooimtry  than  in  his  own, 
Indeed,  they  have  here  been  little  read, 
and  the  polemical  part  of  them  would 
be  profitable  only  to  theological  and 
political  students.  But  there  is  the 
witchery  of  a  beautiful  romance  in 
"Utopia" — the  last  library  edition  of 
which,  was  printed  side  by  side  with 
the  Neiv  Atlantis,  with  conMnentary 
and  introductory  discourse,  by  J.  A. 
St.  John.  It  formed,  in  fact,  part  of  a 
series,  in  which  the  Beligio  Medici  and 
Hydrotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  were  included.  If  there 
be  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  this  singular  work,  I  am  sure  they 
have  neglected  one  of  the  richest  compo- 
sitions in  the  language.  It  is  hke  a 
Titian  pictiu^,  lighted  up  with  the  pure 
aerial  tints  of  Claude,  in  relief  to  the 
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deep  Eembrandt  ohiarosctiro,  in  which 
some  of  the  groups  and  scenes  are  en- 
veloped. They  are  imperfectly  fanuliar 
with  the  literatiire  of  their  country, 
who  have  not  studied  this  composite 
masterpiece  of  philosophy  and  fancy; 

I  wul  not  add  any  elaborate  sum- 
mary on  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  We  know  a  man  when  we  see 
how  he  has  acted.  What  he  speaks  or 
writes  may  he  a  disguise,  or  an  epitaph 
for  the  tomb.  In  the  history  of  More's 
life,  however,  his  motives  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  general  tenour  of  his  ac- 
tions. It  is  not,  indeed,  the  chief  merit 
of  biography  to  judge  the  person 
whose  career  it  paints;  but  to  show 


so  clearly  what  he  was,  that  the  world 
may  juage  him  from  that  account. 
What  I  cannot  avoid,  however,  is  the 
reflection  that  More  was  a  good  and 
pious  man,  sacrificed  by  an  odious 
prince,  before  whom  the  English  na- 
tion was  then  content  to  bow  down. 
And  as  these  occurrences  multiply  with 
the  pages  of  oiu*  anfaals,  who  can  Won- 
der, and,  still  more,  who  can  regret, 
that  in  the  next  century,  that  infamous 
and  decrepit  tyranny  was  overthrown 
first  in  the  field  by  Cromwell,  and  se- 
cond in  Parliament  by  the  liberal  and 
patriotic  antagonists  of  the  Second 
James. 


RAFFAELLO  SAN2I0. 


Beauty  is  not  to  be  considered  merely 
as  the  fair  flower  that  blooms  by  the 
side  of  the  wanderer's  path ;  it  is  not 
merely  the  line  of  silver  or  of  gold  that 
streaks  the  edges  of  the  dusky  cloud ; 
or  the  bright  feathery  foam  that  crowns 
the  crest  of  the  dark  and  rugged  wave. 
It  is  all  of  these,  and  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  not  an  extrinsic  ornament, 
nor  one  of  life's  dispensible  luxuries; 
but,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  most  truly  a 
I)owerfiil  agent  to  purify  the  soul  from 
material  tendencies,  to  strengthen  and 
to  elevate,  to  spiritualize  and  refine. 
Beauty,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  ideal, 
the  ti'anscendental,  leads  the  soul  infal- 
libly upwards  from  the  earthly  and  the 
human  to  the  immortal  and  divine.  It 
is  the  likeness  of  God  sbinlng  through 
his  works ;  the  monograph  of  the  Great 
Artist;  the  type  of  that  radiant  splen- 
dour that  shall  bloom  evermore  in  his 
fair  Paradise. 

Hence,  to  elevate  the  public  taste, 
becomes  the  duty  of  all  **  Art-interpre- 
ters/* who  are  as  the  evangelists  of  the 
ideal,  through  whom  we  receive  reve- 
lations of  the  beautiful.  Among  people 
in  general,  rare  indeed  is  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  this  high  excellence,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  anitnating  soul 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architectiu*e, 
music,  and  poetry.  Such  recognition 
is  rather  educational  than  intuitive,  It 
will  be  objected,  that  the  wo^ld  has 
been  inundated  with  thegri^  of  bet^uty, 


and  that  selection  is  difficult.  The 
principles  relating  to  ideal  loveliness 
have,  however,  recently  attained  a  more 
perfect  development;  and  hence  follow 
results  less  likely  to  perplex  the  earnest 
thinker.  But  we  must  Keep  aloof  from 
a  question  so  abstract.  It  is,  however, 
very  evident  that  many  intelligent  per- 
sons even,  have  singularly  chaotic  ideas 
upon  this  interesting  subject. 

To  quote  the  words  of  an  acute  and 
clear-seeing  critic:  "The  conceptions 
of  the  elder  Greeks  regarding  beauty 
were  nobler  than  ours,  and  for  that 
reason  their  art  was  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter. Their  beauty  was  divine,  not 
human  J  intellectual,  not  sensuous;  and, 
like  the  Jews  and  Persians,  they  sought 
in  the  loveliness  of  the  human  form  a 
tjrpe  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity. 

Beauty,  then,"  continues  the 

same  eloquent  writer,  "  is  a  thing  of  the 

intellect It  is  universal  and 

divine;  it  is  incapable  of  tarnish  or 
desecration ;  the  *  beauty  of  holiness,' 
and  the  *  beauty  of  God,'  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  are  better  imaged  in  the 
heathen  deities  of  Greece  than  in  the 
pictured  saints  of  the  Roman  Church." 

The  truth  that  beauty  is  universal^ 
has  too  often  been  overlooked;  many 
having  sought  to  imprison  their  idea 
thereof  withm  some  one  particular  type, 
instead  of  recognising  it  in  every  form, 
and  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  the  wopl^  (4  ^e  true  artist  t<?- 
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reveal  to  the  sons  of  earth  the  wondrous 
sights  and  sounds  that  throng  the 
"  world  of  heauty,"  in  visihle  imagery, 
or  with  the  glad  voice  of  song.  For  he 
ever  stands  near  to  the  pearly  gates  of 
heaven,  and  through  the  portals  open- 
ing at  intervals,  he  receives  oenedictions 
of  loveliness,  and  glimpses  of  celestial 
glory,  which  he  transmits  to  us  through 
"pictured  and  enmarhled  dreams,"  or 
amid  the  lofty  harmonies  of  "starry 
poesy." 

The  mantle  of  inspiration  which  en- 
folded the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece,  seemed  to  descend  with 
especial  power  upon  the  artists  of  modem 
Italy.  The  residents  of  the  fairest 
land  in  Europe,  a  country  rich  in  his- 
toric recollections,  in  proud  and  lofty 
memories  of  heroic  time,  and  thoughts 
of  many  wrongs  still  deeper  in  stem 
influence,  to  them  in  particular,  was  in- 
ti-usted  (second  to  the  Greeks)  the  mis- 
sion of  interpreting  the  poetry  of  art. 
The  annals  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Italy,  form  a  bright  and  most  inte- 
resting record,  for  the  Italian  artists 
have  given  examples  of  almost  every 
variety  of  excellence,  in  the  beautiful 
and  the  pathetic,  in  the  terrible  and 
the  sublime.  And  among  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  names  included  in  such  his- 
tory, not  one  star  shines  with  more  un- 
troubled lusti'e  than  the  name  of  the 
"  divine  Raphael,"  which  is  never  pro- 
nounced by  the  art-student  without  the 
sincerest  reverence  and  the  truest  love. 

Raffaello  Sanzio  di  Urbino  was 
born  on  Good  Friday,  1488,  in  the  city 
of  Urbino..  He  was  the  son  of  a  res- 
pectable painter  named  Giovanni  San- 
zio, who  was  patronised  by  the  Duke 
Federigo  of  Urbino.  Raphael  lost  his 
mother  early  in  life.  His  father  mar- 
ried again,  and  his  second  wife,  Ber- 
nardina,  a  fair,  loving  creature,  was  as 
kind  and  affectionately  attentive  to  the 
subject  of  thismemou'  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  child.  Giovanni  Sanzio  was 
his  son's  first  instructor,  and  the  boy 
was  soon  able  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
most  important  works.  And  thus  passed 
away  the  childhood  of  Raphael,  amid 
the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of 
home,  beneath  the  soft  Italian  sky,  his 
spirit  ennobled  and  pinified  by  a  con- 
templation of  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely, 
and  thus  rendered  a  shrine  for  those 
lofty  thoughts  which  must  be  ever  re- 
sultant from  a  right  study  of  the  beau- 1 
tiful,  the  ideol,  in  nature  and  in  art.  But ' 


how  many,  alas !  there  are  who  fail  to 
introduce  into  their  souls  that  harmony 
which  ought  so  surely  to  follow  a  true 
devotion  to  any  object  that  is  noble  and 
good.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  un- 
worthy motives  intrude  upon  their  wor- 
ship. Love  of  display,  self-gratification, 
desn-e  of  gain,  looking  for  the  praise  of 
men;  these  are  the  sources  of  ill-suc- 
cess. Ah,  not  thus,  oh  thinker — ^worker ! 
Stand  forth  amid  the  world's  tximult, 
free,  earnest,  and  sincere,  with  no 
thought  of  zelf,  no  wish  of  recompense, 
save  that  which  flows  of  necessity  from 
the  deep  love  through  which  your  work 
is  accomplished,  and  whence  you  dis- 
cover, in  truth,  in  high  thought,  or 
action,  each  is  "  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward."  So  live  and  act,  and  rest  as- 
sui'ed,  in  due  time,  not  only  shall  you 
enjoy  this  supreme  satisfaction,  but 
yours  shall  also  be  the  palm  to  the 
victor's  hand,  the  crown  to  the  poet's 
brow. 

Raphael's  father  left  home  for  Pemgia, 
in  1494,  in  order  to  make  arrangements 
for  placing  his  son  under  the  tuition 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  most  renowned 
aitist  of  the  time,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  these  arrangements,  Giovanni 
Sanzio  died,  in  the  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  negotiations  were,  however, 
carried  on  by  his  widow  and  a  friend 
named  Simone  Ciai'la,  and  so  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  young  Raphael  was 
sent  to  study  under  Perugino,  with 
whom  he  remained  unto  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Pietro  Vannucci,  smuamed  II  Peru- 
ginOf  from  his  residence  in  Perugia,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  lionai'do 
da  Vinci.  In  a  poem  by  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  these  two  artists  are  gi'acefully 
alluded  to  as  "  par  d'etQ,te  e  par  d'amore." 
The  works  of  Vannucci  are  distin- 
guished by  simplicity  and  sweetness, 
and  a  *'  pm-e  and  gentle  feeling."  The 
early  productions  of  Raphael  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  influence  of  his  master's 
manner, 
of   "St. 

Gallery  is  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
The  young  artist  was  a  most  industri- 
ous student.  His  favourite  subject  was 
the  Madonna  and  the  infant  Christ. 
Many  beautiful  pictures  were  painted  by 
him  while  he  was  with  Pemgino.  Per- 
haps the  most  famous  is  the  one  repre- 
senting the  "  Mai-riage  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,"  now  at  Milan.  Raphael  soon 
greatly  surpassed  his  master.    In  15Q4 


The  chai-ming  little  picture 
Catherine"  in  the  National 
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he  paid  a  first  visit  to  Florence.  He 
was  provided  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Duchess  of  Sora, 
the  Duke  of  Urbioo's  sister,  to  the 
Gonfaloniere  Sodorini,  the  successor  of 
the  Medici.  This  visit,  although  short, 
was  an  event  in  the  artist's  history.  He 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  and  of  the  excellent  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  His  friendship  with  the  latter 
was  firm  and  endiuing,  even  unto  death. 
Each  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  other.  The  elder  of  the  two,  in- 
structed his  friend  in  colouring,  and  a 
more  happy  disposition  of  drapery, 
while  Raphael  in  turn  inpailed  to  the 
good  Friar  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  perspective. 

At  Florence  also  our  artist  studied 
the  works  of  Masaccio,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  cartoons  of 
lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  certain  of  the 
grand  eflforts  of  Michael  Angelo.  Hence 
he  acquired  new  ideas  of  force  and  of 
sublimity.  He  soon  returned  to  Peru- 
gia, with  a  mind  expanded  and  enriched, 
and  filled  with  memories  of  beauty. 
The  following  year  he  was  employed  to 
paint  several  altar-pieces  for  different 
churches,  and  he  executed  besides,  some 
smaller  pictures  of  great  excellence, 
which  are  scattered  through  various 
collections. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works, 
Baphael  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  the  yeai*  1508.  Here  he 
enjoyed  every  facility  for  study  and  im- 
provement, which  coidd  be  supplied  by 
intercourse  with  eminent  men  and  ac- 
cess to  noble  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculptui-e.  The  fair  city  of  Florence 
was  the  home  of  refinement  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  genius.  It  was  rendered 
hsdlowed  ground  through  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  many  of  Italy's  most 
illustrious  sons.  It  was  here  that 
Dante  Ahghieri  first  saw  the  light  of 
heaven.  Here  he  sang  and  suffered — 
and  during  his  exile  in  after  time,  stung 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  birth-city,  he 
immortalized  it  by  the  indignant  de- 
nunciation of  his  lofty  verse. 

Some  of  Raphael's  finest  pictui'es 
were  painted  during  his  second  visit  to 
Florence,  a  period  of  about  three  years. 
For  he  was  here,  indeed,  in  the  brightest 
season  of  life — ^the  glad  spring-time  of 
youth,  when  all  is  so  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful, and  it  seems  a  joy  to  live  and 
breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven.  It  is  the 
age,  too,  of  poetry  and  romance  and  airy 


dreams,  when  the  whole  world  seems  a 
summer-land  of  beauty,  and  the  spirit 
overflows  with  the  well-springs  of  a 
sweet  inspiration,  developing  itself  in 
soul  of  genius,  in  the  "harmony  of 
colours,"  of  music,  or  of  song.  It  was 
but  natiu'al  then  that  the  young  artist's 
creations  should  be  in  accordance  with 
such  happy  influences.  Take  also  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  country,  and 
of  climate.  That  glorious  Italy,  so 
wreathed  with  dear  enchantments  and 
crowned  with  strange  and  lofty  memo- 
ries, its  every  spot  of  ground  ringing 
with  the  echoes  of  hero-footsteps,  and 
all  the  air  musical  with  the  tones  of 
divinest  minstrelsy — ^was  it  not  a  fit- 
ting temple  for  the  young  enthusiast  to 
bend  low  in  adoring  reverence  at  the 
shrine  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true? 
Ah,  bright  and  fair,  indeed,  must  be  the 
artist's  life  in  Italy,  if  faith  and  love  be 
with  him — for  without  these  no  life  can 
be  sublime,  no  death  can  prove  tri- 
umphant. 

Among  the  pictures  Raphael  painted 
at  Florence,  are  many  portraits,  some 
altai'-pieces,  a  Madonna  beneath  a  palm- 
tree,  now  in  the  Bridgewater  Galleiy, 
the  celebrated  Madonna  del  CardellinOy 
at  Florence,  and  others,  altogether 
about  thirty  pictures.  When  our  artist 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
through  the  recommendation  of  his 
relative,  the  sculptor,  Bramante,  he  was 
ordered  to  Rome  by  Pius  Julius  II.  to 
complete  the  decorations  of  the  Vatican, 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  left  un- 
finished. 

At  that  period  Raphael  had  already 
established  a  reputation  which  extended 
throughout  all  Italy.  The  Italians  are 
ever  ready  and  able  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  and  to  welcome  genius  with 
sympathy.  They  are  more  quick  to 
recognise,  and  more  fervent  to  love  the 
indications  of  talent,  than  the  residents 
in  oior  cold,  northern  latitudes.  Raphael 
received  so  urgent  an  order  from  the 
Pope  to  proceed  to  Rome,  that  he  was 
obfiged  to  leave  many  of  his  pictures  at 
Florence,  for  his  friends  Ghirlandajo 
and  Fra  Baitolomeo  to  finish.  In  a 
sketch  of  Michael  Angelo  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  haughty  character, 
the  unconquerable  ener^,  and  the  re- 
sistless will  of  Pope  Jidius  II.,  and  of 
the  many  large  and  magnificent  designs, 
whose  execution  shed  such  lustre  upon 
the  annals  of  his  pontificate. 
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As  soon  as  Baphael  reaehed  tbe  Bo- 
man  Capital,  he  commenced  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  Camere  of  the  Vatican. 
The  ^rst  saloon  called  the  Camera  deUa 
Segnaturat  he  devoted  to  the  celebration 
of  Theology,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence.  In  four  circles  he 
painted  on  the  ceiling  £Dur  figures,  en- 
throned in  the  clouds  with  befitting 
rbols,  and  attendant  genii.  Of 
e  the  figure  of  Poetry  is  distin- 
guished by  superior  grandeur  and  in- 
spiration. Beneath  tJbese  figures,  and 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  room  he  painted 
four  great  pictures,  each  about  fifteen 
feet  high  by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  the 
subject  illustrating  the  four  allegorical 
figures  above.  Under  Theology,  he 
placed  the  composition  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  ia  Disputa,  ie.  me  argu- 
ment concerning  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
In  the  upper  part  is  the  heavenly  glory, 
the  Bedeemer  in  the  centre,  beside  him 
the  Virgin-mother.  On  the  right  and 
left  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  patriarchs, 
apostles,  saints,  are  seated;  all  full  of 
character,  dignitv,  and  a  kind  of  celes- 
tial repose,  befitting  their  beatitude, 
Angels  are  hovering  round;  four  of 
them  surrounding  the  emblematic  Dove, 
hold  the  gospels.  In  the  lower  half 
of  the  pietnre  are  assembled  the  cele- 
brated doctors  and  teachers  of  the 
Church,  grand,  solemn,  meditative 
figures;  some  searching  their  books; 
some  engaged  in  "colloquy  sublime." 
And  on  each  side,  a  little  lower,  groups 
of  disciples  and  listeners,  every  head 
and  figure  a  study  of  character  and 
expression,  all  different,  all  full  of 
nature,  animation  and  significance; 
and  thus  the  two  parts  of  this  magnifi* 
cent  composition,  the  heavenly  beati- 
tude above,  the  mystery  of  faith  below, 
combine  with  one  comprehensive  whole. 

Under  Poetry,  we  have  Mount  Par- 
nassus; Apollo,  and  the  Muses  are  seen 
on  the  summit.  On  one  side  near  them, 
the  epic  and  tragic  poets.  Below  on 
each  side  are  the  lyrical  poets,  Petrarch, 
Sappho,  Corinna,  Pindar,  Horace. 

Under  Philosophy,  Baphael  has 
plaoed  "  the  School  of  Athens."  Itrepre- 
sents  a  grand  hall  or  portico,  in  which 
a  flight  of  steps  separates  the  foreground 
from  the  background.  Conspicuous 
and  above  the  rest,  are  the  elder  intel- 
lectual philosophers,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Socrates.  Plato  characteristioally  point- 
ing upwards  to  heaven;  Anstotle 
pointing  to  the  earA ;  Socratei  impree- 


sively  discoursing  to  the  listeners  near 
him.  Then  on  a  lower  plan  we  have 
the  Sciences  and  Arts,  represented  by 
Pythagoras  and  Archimides,  Zoroaster 
and  Ptolemy  the  geographer;  while 
alone,  gjs  if  avoiding,  and  avoided  by 
all,  sits  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  Baphael 
has  represented  the  art  of  painting  by 
the  figure  of  his  master  Perugino,  and 
has  introduced  a  portrait  of  himself 
humbly  following  him. 

Law  or  Jurisprudence,  from  the  par- 
ticular  construction  of  the  wall  on 
which  it  is  painted,  is  represented  with 
less  completeness,  and  is  broken  up 
into  divisions.  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance  are  above ;  below  on 
one  side,  is  Pope  Gregory,  delivering 
the  ecclesiastical  law;  and  on  the  other 
Justinian  promulgating  his  famous 
code  of  civil  law. 

The  biographers  of  Baphael  are 
generally  sUent  with  r^ai^  to  his 
literary  attainments.  One  of  his  letters 
now  preserved  in  the  Mmeo  Borgia,  is 
written  in  a  kind  of  patois^  and  might 
be  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  his  being 
illiterate,  were  it  not  that  other  letters 
of  his  are  extant,  composed  in  pure 
and  elegant  Italian.  He  was  well  ac- 
(|nainted  with  many  branches  of  polite 
literature,  and  paid  eq)ecial  attrition 
to  history  and  poetry.  Petrarca  wat 
one  of  his  dearly  loved  authors,  and 
from  this  poet's  "Trionfo  della  Fama," 
he  gathered  many  ideas  which  he 
made  use  of  in  his  delineation  of 
"Philosophy,"  in  tbe  Camera  delta  Beg- 
fuUura. 

Whilst  engaged  at  Bome  on  the 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  our  artist 
found  a  generous  patron  and  friend  in 
Agos^o  Chigi,  a  ijch  merchant  of 
Bome,  for  whom  he'  painted  several 
valuable  pictures — among  others  the 
"  Triumphs  of  Galatea,"  and  the  «'  Sybils 
della  Pace"  in  tbe  Chapel,  belonging  to 
the  Chigi  family. 

About  the  same  time,  Baphael  exe- 
cuted a  fine  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  11., 
and  also  a  likeness  of  himself,  which  is 
familiar  to  eveiy  one  tiirough  the  en- 
gravings. It  r^resents  him  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  beau^,  wit^  rich 
masses  of  d^rk  hair,  soft  sweet  ^es, 
and  a  touching  noble  expression,  just 
the  heau'ideal  of  a  poet-artist 

Michael  Angelo  having  fled  from 
Bome  at  this  period,  on  account  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  Bramante  ob- 
tiwed  the  kigrf  of  (he  Bietine  Obapdi 
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and  exhibited  to  Bapbael  the  sublime 
efforts  of  his  famous  rival,  which  doubt- 
less, in  some  measure,  influenced  his 
own  style,  for  a  short  time  afterwards 
Kaphael  painted  the  "Sybils"  for  A. 
Chigi,  and  the  "  Isaiah  "  of  S,  Agostino. 
In  the  same  yeai*  he  commenced  the 
second  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  in  which 
he  illustrated  the  mu'aculous  triumph 
of  the  Church  over  her  enemies.  This 
series  includes  the  wonderful  picture  of 
*•  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Temple," 
one  of  Baphael's  most  striking  produc- 
tions. "The  group  of  the  celestial 
wamors  trampling  on  the  prostrate  He- 
liodorus, with  the  avenging  angels  float- 
ing air-borne  to  scourge  the  despoilers, 
is  wonderful  for  its  supernatural  power 
— it  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and  terror." 
The  portrait  of  Julius  II.  is  introduced 
in  this  work,  under  the  character  of  the 
high-priest,  Onias.  The  Pope  died  in 
1513,  before  the  completion  of  this 
chamber,  and  tlie  triple  crown  devolved 
upon  Leo  X. 

The  age  of  Leo  X,  was  the  golden  age 
of  Italian  art  and  literature.    The  Pa- 

I)al  court  was  thronged  with  men  of 
earning  and  of  genius,  crowned,  and 
pm'ple-robed,  and  placed  high  among 
those  whom  the  people  "  delighted  to 
!honour."  Visions  of  beauty  were  tl)en 
not  only  dreamed,  but  raised  to  actual 
life,  through  marble  and  through  can- 
vas, and  poet-lips  were  eloquent  with 
the  music  of  immortal  song.  Kaphael 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day — 
Ariosto,  Sanazzai-o,  and  the  Cardinal 
Bembo,  were  among  his  friends,  His 
fame  aiid  riches  greatly  increased,  so  that 
he  built  himself  a  beautiful  residence,  in 
that  quarter  of  Rome,  called  the  Borgo^ 
between  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Scholars  flocked 
to  his  school  fi'om  all  parts  of  Italy, 
and  by  all  the  young  men  under  his 
tuition  he  was  regarded  with  tlie  pro- 
foundest  reverence  and  love.  Most  of 
the  contemi)orary  artists  enjoyed  friendly 
relations  with  him,  excepting  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  at  that  period,  was  absent 
from  Rome.  At  the  commencement  of 
Leo  X.'8  pontificate  the  venerable  Lio- 
nardo  dsi  Vinci,  visited  the  capital,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Raphael,  who 
also  maintained  a  sincere  friendship 
with  Francia,  and  corresponded  with 
Albert  Durer. 

Fra  Bartolomeo  visited  Rome  in  1513. 
mi  thus  wnewed  bi»  interpourw  with 


Raphael,  whose  marvellous  frescoes  in 
the  Vatican  filled  the  simple-heaited 
friar  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Some 
of  his  best  pictures  were  painted  on  his 
return  to  his  convent  after  this  visit. 

Meanwhile,  the  works  in  the  Vatican 
were  still  in  progress.  The  remaining 
decorations  were  all  in  illustration  of 
the  history  of  Leo  X.,  for  in  represent- 
ing the  events  in  the  lives  of  preceding 
pontifis  the  artist  only  "shadowed  forth 
the  glory  of  his  patron."  The  most 
celebrated  subjects  in  this  series  consist 
of  "  Attila  driven  from  Italy  by  Saint 
Leo  the  Great,"  "  the  Liberation  of  St. 
Peter  from  Prison,"  and  the  "  Fire  in 
the  Borgo," — L'Jncendio  del  Borgo, 

It  is  singular  to  trace  through  these 
compositions  how  very  cleverly  Raphael 
has  allegorized  difierent  incidents  in  tlie 
life-story  of  Leo  X.  For  instance,  in 
the  representation  of  the  expulsion  of 
Attila,  "  even  St,  Leo  himself  and  his 
dignified  attendants  become  only  sup- 
posititious personages,  intended  to  im- 
mortalize Leo  X.,  and  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  court,  whose  portraits  ai*e 
actually  substituted  for  those  of  thefr 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  digni- 
ties of  the  Roman  See 

To  have  represented  Leo  X,,  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  III.,"  would  have 
been  an  anachronism,  to  have  exhibited 
him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila 
from  Italy,  would  have  been  a  false- 
hood. But  Attila  himself  is  only  the 
type  of  the  French  monarch,  Louis  XII. 
whom  Leo  had,  within  the  first  months 
of  his  pontificate,  divested  of  the  state 
of  Milan,  and  expelled  from  the  limits 
of  Italy." 

ObseiTe,  how  very  skilfully  the  artist 
disposes  of  the  apparent  difiiculty  of 
reconciling  the  two  events.  It  is  an- 
other question,  how  far  such  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  consistent  with 
the  true  dignity  of  art,  and  whether  or 
not  an  artist  be  justified  in  giving  real 
portraits  of  living  men,  under  the  names 
of  historical  personages.  We  see,  how- 
ever, no  serious  objections  thereto,  so 
lon^  as  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
primary  subject  of  the  picture. 

The  fresco  representing  the  angel 
liberating  St.  Peter  from  prison,  is 
placed  opposite  to  another  of  Raphael's 
master-pieces — Jlie  Mass  at  Bolsena, 
in  which  the  consecrated  wafer  mii'acu- 
lously  dropped  blood,  to  reprove  the 
inorednlitjT  of  the  ofiloiatiog  priest.    lu 
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the  picture  of  the  release  of  St.  Peter, 
the  artist  alludes  to  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Pope  Leo  X.  at  Kavanna,  and  his 
subsequent  liberation. 

L'Ineendio  del  Borgo  depicts  a  fire 
in  that  quarter  of  Rome,  which  occured 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  FV.,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  extinguished  by  a  superna- 
tural interposition.  "  This  wonderfiil 
piece  alternately  chills  the  heart  with 
terror,  or  warms  it  with  compassion. 
The  calamity  of  fire  is  carried  to  its 
extreme  point,  as  it  is  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, and  the  fire  which  already  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space,  is  increased 
by  a  violent  wind,  which  agitates  the 
flames  that  leap  with  rapidity  from 
house  to  house.  The  afifright  and  misery 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  extremity.  Some 
rush  forward  with  water,  are  driven 
back  by  scorching  flames ;  others  seek 
safety  in  flight,  with  naked  feet,  robe- 
less  and  with  dishevelled  hair ;  women 
are  seen  tiuming  an  imploring  look  to 
tlie  pontifi";  mothers  whose  own  terrors 
are  absorbed  in  fear  for  their  off*spring ; 
and  here  a  youth  who  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  his  aged  and  infirm  sire,  and 
sinking  beneath  the  weight,  collects  his 
almost  exhausted  strength  to  place  him 
out  of  danger." 

The  last  chamber  painted  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican  was  called  the  Hall  of 
Constantiney  being  illustrative  of  the 
career  of  that  Emperor.  The  frescoes 
in  this  series  were  executed  by  pupils 
from  the  artist's  designs,  as  he  had  so 
many  important  undertakings  xmder 
his  superintendence,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  complete  them  all 
with  his  own  hands.  Hence  he  merely 
furnished  the  cartoons  from  which  his 
scholars  worked. 

In  the  mean  time  Raphael  painted 
several  pictiu^s  for  his  munificent 
patron,  Agostino  Chigi,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fresco  decorations  for  his 
palace  in  the  Transtevere,  now  called  the 
yilla  Famesina ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  series  representing  the  his- 
tory of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  Our  artist  possessed 
also  considerable  architectural  talent, 
for  he  fmnished  Agostino  with  the  de- 
sign of  a  private  Gnapel,  and  also  en- 
gaged to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  mausoleum,  which  his  pa- 
tron was  desirous  of  having  built  in  his 
life-time.  A  sculptor,  named  Lorenzetto, 
executed  two  marble  figures  for  this 


sepulclHe,  frt>m  models  supplied  by 
Raphael.  One  of  these  was  the  statue 
"  Jonah,"  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
the  productions  of  ancient  art.  Our 
artist  adorned  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican 
with  a  set  of  compositions  from  Old 
Testament  history,  entitled  "  Raphael's 
Bible.'*  "  The  ijoggie  are  open  gal- 
leries, nmning  roimd  three  sides  of  an 
open  court."  The  construction  of  these 
galleries  had  been  commenced  by 
Bramante,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  design.  They  were  con- 
seauently  finished  by  Raphael,  with  the 
adoition  of  great  improvements  upon 
the  original  plan,  llie  painter  thus 
afibrded  a  new  specimen  of  his  skill  as 
an  architect,  with  which  Leo  X.  was 
well  pleased.  The  direction  of  the  in- 
terior decorations  wer^  also  entrusted 
to  Raphael,  "lliis  afforded  the  artist 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  know- 
ledge of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in 
imitating  the  ancient  grotesque  and 
arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of 
which  then  began  to  be  discovered,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places,  and 
which  were  collected  from  aU  parts  at 
considerable  expense  by  Raffaello,  who 
also  employed  artists  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
furnish  him  with  drawings  of  whatever 
remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  execution  of 
this  great  work  was  chiefly  entrusted  to 
two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano, 
and  Giovanni  da  Udine ;  the  former  of 
whom  superintended  the  historical  de- 
partment, the  latter  the  stucco  and  gro- 
tesques, in  the  representation  and  exqui- 
site finish  of  which  he  excelled  all  the 
artists  of  his  time;  but  various  other 
artists  who  had  already  arrived  at  con- 
siderable eminence  were  employed  in 
the  work,  and  laboiured  with  great  assi- 
duity. Among  these  were  Giovanni 
Francesco  Penni,  Bartolomeo  da  Bag- 
nacavallo,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino 
da  Modena,  and  Vincenzio  da  S.  Ge- 

mignano The  great  extent 

and  variety  of  this  undertaking,  tlie 
fertility  of  imagination  display^  by 
Raftaello  in  his  designs,  the  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  his  pupils  who  attended  him  in 
great  numbei-s  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
pontiff  in  rewarding  their  labours,  all 
combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  that 
period  a  perfect  nursery  of  art." 
There  is  an  interesung  story  related 
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of  one  of  the  boys  employed  there,  in 
grinding  colours,  and  caiTying  the  com- 
position of  lime  and  other  artistic  re- 
quisites. From  hearing  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  painters,  and  continually 
living  in  sight  of  the  glorious  creations 
of  genius,  this  youth  acquired  a  deep 
love  of  painting,  and  a  burning  desire 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  art,  that  he  too 
might  leave  behind  him  some  such  fair 
memorials.  Thought  and  observation 
were  his  only  means  of  study,  for  he 
never  practised  painting  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  all  at  once 
he  "seized  the  pencil  and  astonished 
his  employers."  And  from  that  time 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  numbered 
in  the  ranks  of  the  disciples  of  Kaphael. 

After  the  artist  had  completed  the  de-  j 
corations  of  the  Loggie  he  was  employed 
to  embellish  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  j 
Vatican  in  the  same  manner.    Leo  X.  I 
determined  also  to  have  the  lower  walls  ' 
of  the  CapeUa  Sistina  hung  round  with  j 
costly  tapestry,  to  be  woven  in  Flanders, 
in  wool,  and  silk,  and  gold.     He  de- 
sired Raphael  to  furnish  the  designs  for  I 
this  work,  from  different  portions  of 
Scripture  history.     The  cartoons  were 
accordingly  executed,  and  forwarded  to 
Flanders,  where  they  were  suffered  to 
remain    after    the    completion  of  the 
tapesty,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  piu:- 
chase  them.    They  are  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  familiar  to  us  all.  Originally 
they  were  ten   in  number,  but  three, 
imfortunately,  have  been  lost.      The 
tapestries  were  finished  at  Arras,  and 
sent  to  Rome,  in  1519.    Raphael  had 
the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing  them  disposed  in 
their  places,  amid  much  admiring  ap- 
plause on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 
Several  sets  of  hangings  were  worked 
from  the  same  cartoons,  and  of  these 
one  set  was  presented  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  and  afterwards  sold  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  said  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  the  King  of  England  were  botli 
anxious  to  engage  the  services  of 
Raphael  as  Court  painter,  but  they 
were  equally  imsuccessful.  The  artist 
painted  for  the  French  Monarch  a 
"  Holy  Family,"  and  the  beautiful 
picture  of  "  St.  Michael  overcoming  the 
Dragon,"  for  which  production  he  was 
most  magnificently  rewarded.  One  of 
Raphael's  finest  works  was  executed 
for  the  convent  of  St.  Sijxtus,  at  Piacenza 
— ^it  is  called  the  "Madonna  di  San 


Sisto,"  and  represents  the  infant  Christ 
enthroned  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara  kneeling  in 
adoration  on  each  side. 

When  Bramante  died,  in  1514,  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  the  building 
of  St.  Peter  s  was  rendered  vacant,  ana 
consequently  a  competition  for  the 
appointment  took  place  between  the 
architects  of  Rome,  among  whom  were 
Raphael,  Fra  Gioconda,  and  Peruzzi. 
In  compliance  with  the  last  request  of 
the  dying  Bramante,  Leo  installed 
Raphael  in  the  vacant  office,  with  Gio- 
conda for  his  assistant. 

The  artist  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  discovery  and  preservation  of 
all  the  art  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
formed  a  plan  for  excavating  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
interring all  such  treasures.  He  wished 
also  to  make  an  "accurate  siurvey  of 
the  city,  with  representations  of  all  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to 
obtain,  from  what  might  yet  be  seen,  a 
complete  draught  or  model  of  the  whole 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  era  of 
its  prosperity."  A  letter  on  this  subject 
which  he  addressed  to  the  reigning 
pontiff  is  still  in  existence.  He  com- 
mences:— "There  are  many  persons, 
holy  father,  who  estimatmg  great 
things  by  their  own  narrow  judgment, 
esteem  tiie  military  exploits  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they 
have  displayed  in  their  buildings,  so 
spacious  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as 
rather  fabulous  than  true.  With  me, 
however,  it  is  widely  different;  for  when 
I  perceive  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome 
the  divinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients 
possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude,  that  many  things  were 
to  them  easy,  which  to  us  appear  im- 
possible. Having  therefore,  under  this 
conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  having  with 
no  small  labour  mvestigated,  and  accu- 
rately measured  such  as  have  occurred 
to  me,  and  compared  them  with  the 
writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this 
subject,  I  conceive  that  I  have  obtained 
some  acquaintance  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients.  This  acquisition, 
while  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  has 
also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern, 
in  observing  the  inanimate  remains  as 
it  were  of  this  noble  city,  the  queen  of 
the  universe,  thus  lacerated  and  dis- 
persed. As  there  is  a  duty  from  every 
child  towards  Ids  parents  and  country, 
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SO  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  exert 
what  little  ability  I  possess,  in  perpe- 
tuating somewhat  of  the  image,  or 
rather  the  shadow,  of  that  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  universal  country  of  all 
Christians,  and  at  one  time  was  so  ele- 
vated and  so  powerful  that  mankind 
began  to  believe  that  it  was  raised 
beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune,  and  des- 
tined to  perpetual  duration.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  Time,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding 
in  his  own  strengh  had  combined  with 
fortune,  and  with  the  profane  and  un- 
sparing barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding 
file  and  consuming  tooth  they  might  add 
their  destructive  fury;  aiid  by  tire,  by 
Bword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devasta- 
tion might  complete  the  ruin  of  Rome." 

The  artist  then  proceeds  to  lament 
the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which 
the  modern  Romans  had  treated  these 
noble  monuments  of  their  former  glory, 
suffering  them  to  be  left  to  ruin  and 
decay,  or  even  with  sacrilegious  hand, 
employing  them  in  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings.  He  adds — *♦  It  ought 
not,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the 
last  object  of  your  attention,  to  take 
care  that  the  little  which  now  remains 
of  this,  the  ancient  mother  of  Italian 
glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by  means 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious, 
wholly  extirpated  and  destroyed;  but 
may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  0/  the 
worth  and  excellence  of  those  divine 
minds,  by  whose  example  we  of  the 
present  day  are  incited  to  great  and 
laudable  undertakings." 

Raphael  was  justly  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  ra  his  portraits,  which 
were,  of  course,  earnestly  sought  after. 
Among  the  most  striking  are  those  of 
Bindo  AJtoviti,  of  Joanna  of  Aragon, 
of  Le©  X.,  with  the  Cardinals  Rossi, 
and  Giulio  de  Medi6i,  and  the  picture 
of  "  La  Fomarina,"  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  Roman  girl,  to 
whom  the  artist  was  attached. 

At  this  period  we  behold  Raphael  at 
the  very  siunmit  of  his  gi'eatness  and 
felicity,  living  in  the  midst  of  splendour 
and  of  luxury ;  the  companion  and  the 
friend  of  princes ;  belofved  by  his  dis- 
ciples, esteemed  and  admired  by  all. 
The  Cardinal  Bibbiena  offered  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,  with  a  rich  dowry ; 
but  the  lady's  death  took  place  before 
the  completion  of  the  aiTangements.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  artist  was  at 
all  desirous  of  this  marriage;  the  pro- 


posal serves,  however,  to  show  in  what 
high  estimation  he  was  held.  But  ihe 
life  80  bright  and  beautiful  was  not 
destined  to  prove  of  long  dui*ation. 

Raphael's  last  and  greatest  produc- 
tion was  the  grand  picture  of  the  "  Trans- 
figuration," which  he  undertook  at  the 
desire  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne.  It  was  designed 
for  the  altar-piece  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Narbonne.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  parties  in  Rome,  one  in  favour  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  other  adhering 
to  Raphael-; — not  that  there  was  ever 
any  open  rivaliT  between  these  two 
great  artists.  The  stem  and  haughty 
Florentine  was  still  evidently  anxious 
not  to  be  outdone.  He,  tlierefore,  em- 
ployed a  Venetian  painter,  named  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo,  to  invest  his  own 
energetic  designs  with  the  graces  of  at- 
tractive and  brilliant  colouring.  Whilst 
Raphael  was  engaged  upon  the  "  Trans- 
figuration," Sebastian  commenced  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  •♦  Raising  of 
Lazarus,"  for  which  it  was  generally 
undei*stood  that  Buonai*oti  not  only 
supplied  the  cartoon,  but  sketched  some 
of  the  figures  upon  the  panel.  The  rival 
pictmres  were  afterwards  exhibited  toge- 
ther in  Uie  chambers  of  the  Consistory, 
and  although  t^e  work  of  the  Venetian 
obtained  due  praise  the  palm  was  imani- 
mously  awarded  to  that  of  Raphael. 

This  chef  d^ceuvre  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  lower  represents  a  demoniac 
brought  for  curette  the  Redeemer's  dis- 
ciples, by  his  distressed  friends.  The 
upper  portion  displays  Mount  Tabor; 
ana  the  transfigured  Christ  above,  bright 
with  ideal  grace,  and  divine  in  majesty, 
Moses  and  Elias  on  each  side,  and  the 
three  disciples  prostrate  on  the  gi'ound, 
shading  their  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  ineffable  glory.  But  before 
the  artist  had  quite  completed  this 
dream  of  beauty,  death  intervened,  and 
Raffaello  Sanzio,  the  world-renowned, 
"  il  divin  pittore,"  died  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth-day.  Good  Friday,  1520, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  Dining  his  illness,  the 
Pope  had  sent  to  his  residence  daily, 
with  the  kindest  inquiries;  and  he 
joined  in  the  universal  sorrow,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  beloved  artist 
was  no  more.  The  moital  remains  of 
Raphael  were  laid  in  state,  in  his  studio, 
beneath  his  last  glorious  work;  and 
hither  came  crowds  of  rich  and  poor,  the 
haughty  noble  and  the  loving  disciple, 
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to  render  to  the  painter's  memory  the 
homage  of  their  tears.  • 

They  came  to  rive  a  last  farewell, 

The  yoang,  the  glad,  the  gay. 
To  him.  who  low  before  them  Uiere 

In  pale  oold  silence  lay. 

He  rested  calm  with  clasped  hands, 

With  rich  disparted  hair ; 
And  thongh  the  loving  fflanoe  was  gone, 

The  beauty  still  was  there. 

And  thus  they  met— «  princely  hand— 
The  rich,  the  gi*eat,  the  proud ; 

The  scholar,  and  the  patron  high, 
Alike  in  homage  bowed. 

With  solemn  steps,  and  downcast  eyes, 
With  hushed  and  reverent  breath ; 

In  the  awful  presence-room 
Of  the  majesty  of  death. 

And  "pictured  dreams"  were  bright  around. 

But  chief  among  them  rose, 
That  grand  transfigured  form  that  shone 

In  most  divine  repose. 

The  likeness  of  the  victor  Christ, 

When  unto  earth  was  given 
Glimpse  of  the  glory  that  he  wore, 

Among  the  thrones  of  heaven. 

Ah !  it  was  well  that  they  should  place 

The  cold  and  lifeless  clay, 
Beneath  the  image  of  the  truth, 

The  life,  the  light,  the  way ! 

Of  him,  the  holy  priest,  to  whom 

The  Father  God  had  given 
The  mastery  over  death  and  hell. 

The  fairest  crown  in  heaven. 

And  he  who  pictured  that  bright  scene, 

Lay  atill  in  chUd-Uke  rest ; 
The  wreath  unheeded  on  his  brow,- 

The  purple  on  his  breast 

He  might  not  hear  if  nations  rose 

To  greet  him  with  acclaim ; 
He  might  not  hear  the  voice  of  love 

That  lowly  breathed  his  name. 

They  gazed  upon  the  life-like  forms, 

His  hand  had  loved  to  trace. 
And  on  the  marble,  pure  and  still. 

Of  his  placid,  sleeping  face. 

His  geiUus  bright  with  hues  of  heaven. 

Still "  skied  them  overhead  j" 
And  'mid  that  flush  of  power  and  light. 

They  scarce  could  deem  him  dead. 

And  hearts  that  never  felt  before, 
Were  touched  and  bleeding  then ; 

And  sighs  were  breathed,  and  tears  were  in 
The  eyes  of  lofty  men. 

Then  slowly  moved  the  reverent  crowd. 

And  left  Uie  sacred  spot ; 
But  that  hushed  room  and  that  pale  ooime. 

They  never  more  forgot ! 

Tlie  remains  of  Raphael  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  long  and  stately 
funeral  jHTooession,  amid  the  deep  heart- 
regrets  of  an  assembled  multitude.  His 
tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Pantheon, 
near  that  of  his  betrothed  wife,  Maiia 
de  Bibbiena  The  Pope  requested  Cai- 
dinal  Bembo  to  compose  his  epitaph. 
His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  Italy 
08  a  national  calamity. 

Kaphael  is  generally  placed /r«i  in 
the  catalogue  of  painters.  No  other 
artist  of  modem  times  has  ever  united 
in  himself  so  great,  a  variety  of  excel-, 


lence.  He  may  not  have  Michael  An- 
gelo's  masteiy  over  the  temble  and  the 
sublime;  but  he  gi'eatly  excels  the 
Florentine  in  dignity  and  grace.  His 
Madonnas  may  not  possess  the  deep 
spii'itual  beauty  of  those  of  the  earlier 
painters;  nevertheless,  they  are  "ex- 
ceeding fair,"  and  wear  upon  their  brows 
the  light  of  a  "tender  human  love." 
His  coloiuing  may  not  be  characterized 
by  the  brilliancy  and  richness  which 
distinguished  the  school  of  Venice :  but 
his  design  is  by  far  more  pure  and  lofty 
than  that  of  the  Venetians.  Others 
might  approach  him  in  one  paiticular 
department ;  but,  in  completeness  and 
versatility,  he  was  without  a  rival. 
The  genius  of  Raphael  was  highly 
dramatic.  Every  sentiment  that  can 
sway  the  heart,  every  passion  that  can 
convulse  the  soul,  has  found  a  tiiie 
and  ready  exponent  in  the  creations  of 
his  pencil.  The  impress  of  poetic  feel- 
ing is  stamped  upon  all  his  productions; 
and  perhaps  no  painter  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  just  claims  to  the  proud 
title  of  the  Shakspere  of  Modern  Art. 
He  rarely  repeats  himself;  in  the  grace 
of  his  compositions,  in  the  beauty,  dig- 
nity, and  character  of  liis  heads,  he  is 
alike  eloquent  and  alone. 

We  have  no  written  record  of  Ra- 
phael's inner  life;  of  his  thought  and 
sentiment,  of  his  loves  and  his  sympa- 
thies, of  his  woes,  joys,  faith,  and 
aspirations.  The  pictured  halls  of  the 
Vatican  compose  the  fair  temple,  wherein 
his  life-intellectual  is  enshrined;  and, 
in  truth,  we  could  scarcely  ask  for  more. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  power  and  majesty 
and  beauty,  and  tells  us  sufficient,  if 
not  all  we  should  like  to  know  of  the 
character  of  the  inspiring  genius;  a 
genius,  we  should  imagine,  with  wide 
and  unchained  sympathies,  rejoicing  in 
the  glory  and  loveliness  of  nature,  re- 
garchng  life  as  a  beauty  and  a  blessing, 
and  working  out  the  poem  of  existence 
with  the  faith  of  a  lofty  soul  and  the 
love  of  a  generous  heart.  Were  it  other- 
wise, indeed,  there  would  be  no  existent 
harmony ,  between  genius  and  its  pro- 
ductions ;  and  from  these  productions 
the  true  spiritual  essence  of  mental  cha- 
racter is  best  shadowed  forth*  It  will 
be  said  that  base  and  unworthy  men 
have  often  thought  and  acted  aright. 
Yes ;  but  not  uniformly.  The  works  of 
such  may  be  briUiant  with  coruscations 
of  genius,  but  they  will  assiu'edly  be 
dencient  in  that  gtedfast,  shiniug  light, 
8  2 
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whicli  can  alone  exist  when  the  whole 
being  moves  in  sweet  concert  with  the 
universal  harmonies. 

Some  accusations  have  been  brought 
against  the  moral  character  of  Baphael. 
We  believe  them  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded; and,  in  support  of  our  own 
opinion,  we  are  happy  to  adduce  a  tes- 
timony from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mrs. 
Jameson :  "  There  was  a  vulgar  idea  at 
one  time  prevalent,  that  Baphael  was  a 
man  of  vicious  and  dissipated  habits, 
apd  even  died  a  victim  to  his  excesses. 
This  slander  has  been  silenced  for  ever, 
by  indisputable  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
And  now  we  may  reflect  with  pleasure, 
that  nothing  rests  on  surer  evidence 
.  than  the  admirable  qualities  of  Baphael, 
that  no  earthly  renown  was  ever  so  un- 
sullied by  reproach,  so  justified  by 
merit,  so  connrmed  by  concurrent  opi- 
nion, so  established  by  time." 

After  adverting  to  the  painter's  ex- 
traordinary industry  (for  he  left  behind 
him,  when  he  died,  at  tliirty-seven  years 
of  age,  287  pictures  and  576  drawings). 


a  circumstance  which  almost  proves  of 
itself  that  he  could  not  have  employed 
his  short  life  otherwise  than  well,  the 
writer  continues :  "  As  Baphael  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  the  union  of 
those  faculties  of  head  and  hand  which 
constitute  the  complete  artist,  so  this 
harmony  pervaded  his  whole  being,  and 
nothing  deformed  or  discordant  could 
enter  there.  In  all  the  portraits  which 
exist  of  him,  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
there  is  a  divine  sweetness  and  repose ; 
the  little  cherub  face  of  three  years  old 
is  not  more  serene  and  angelic  than  the 
same  features  at  thirty.  The  child  whom 
father  and  mother,  tutor  and  stepmother 
caressed  and  idolized  in  his  loving  in- 
nocence, was  the  same  being  whom  we 
see  in  the  pride  of  manhood  subduing 
and  reigning  over  all  hearts ;  so  that, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
*  not  only  all  men,  but  the  very  brutes 
loved  him ;'  the  only  very  distinguished 
man  of  whom  we  read,  who  hved  and 
died  without  an  enemy  or  a  detractor." 


JOHN  KEATS. 


**  To  the  poet,  if  to  any  man,  it  may 
justly  be  conceded  to  be  estimated  by 
what  he  has  written  rather  than  by 
what  he  has  done,  and  to  be  judged  by 
the  productions  of  his  genius  rather 
than  by  the  circumstances  of  his  out- 
ward life.  For  although  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  a  subject  may  enable  us 
to  contemplate  the  mind  of  the  his- 
torian, the  novelist,  or  the  philosopher, 
J  ret  our  observation  will  be  more  or  less 
imited  and  obscured  by  the  sequence 
of  events,  the  forms  of  manners,  or  the 
exigences  of  theory,  and  the  personality 
of  the  vmter  must  be  frequently  lost; 
while  the  poet,  if  his  utterances  be  deep 
and  true,  can  hardly  hide  himself  even 
beneath  the  epic  or  dramatic  veil,  and 
often  makes  of  the  rough  public  ear,  a 
confessional  into  which  to  pour  the 
richest  treasures  and  holiest  secrets  of 
his  soul.  His  life  is  in  his  writings, 
and  his  poems  are  his  works  indeed. 
The  biography,  therefore,  of  a  poet 
can  be  little  more  than  a  comment  on 
his  poems,  though  his  life  may  be  of 
long  duration,  and  chequered  by  strange 
and  various  adventures  —  but  these 
pages  concern  one  whose  whole  life  may 
be  summed  up  in  three  volumes  of 
poems,  some  earnest  friendships,  one 


passion  and  a  premature  death."  As 
men  die  so  they  walk  among  posterity, 
and  our  impression  of  Keats  is  that  of 
an  earnest,  highly  susceptible  nature, 
perseveringly  testing  its  own  powers, 
and  striving  ever  towttrds  a  realization 
of  its  liigh  ideal  of  perfection;  of  a 
manly  heart  bravely  surmoimting  and 
profiting  by  its  own  hard  experience— 
and  of  an  imagination  glowing  with  all 
the  brilliant  hues  of  romance  and  alle- 
gory, ready  to  inundate  the  world,  yet 
learning  to  flow  within  regulated  chan- 
nels, and  endeavouring  to  abate  its  vio- 
lence without  decreasing  its  power. 

Ever  improving  in  his  art,  he  gave 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  marvellous 
faculty  partook  of  the  nature  of  that 
facility  of  rhyming  which  in  many  men 
has  been  the  outlet  of  their  ardent  feel- 
ings in  youth  and  early  manhood,  but 
which  as  the  cares  of  the  world  have 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  them  have 
subsided  into  morbidness  of  feeling  or 
have  disappeared  altogether.  In  him 
no  one  doubts  that  a  true  genius  was 
suddenly  arrested,  and  they  who  will  not 
allow  him  to  have  won  a  place  in  the  first 
ranks  of  English  Literature,  will  not 
deny  the  promise  of  his  candidature. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
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family  of  every  remarkable  individual, 
has  failed  in  disco  veiing  in  that  of  Keats 
more  than  that  his  childhood  was  sur- 
romided  by  virtuous  and  honourable 
influences.  His  father,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent Tinderstanding,  and  of  a  lively 
energetic  countenance,  was  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  Jennings,  the 
proprietor  of  large  livery  stables  in 
Moorfields,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Finsbiuy  Circus.  He  married  his  mas- 
ter's daughter,  but  was  perfectlvfreefrom 
any  taint  of  affectation  or  vulgarity  on 
account  of  his  prosperous  alliance.  He 
was  killed  in  1804  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
Mrs.  Keats,  a  lively  intelligent  woman, 
had  four  children.  John,  the  sul]ject 
of  this  memoir,  was  bom  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795.  Of  his  two  brothers,  George 
was  the  older  than  himself— Thomas 
younger,  and  his  sister  considerably 
younger.  John  resembled  his  father  in 
featiure,  stature,  and  manner,  and  was 
possessed  of  warm  affectionate  feelings ; 
which  are  evident  from  the  following  little 
anecdote.  On  occasion  of  his  mother's  Ul- 
ness,  the  doctor  having  ordered  her  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  some  time — John 
kept  sentinel  at  the  door  for  three  hours, 
guarding  the  entrance  with  an  old 
sword  he  had  picked  up,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  enter  the  room.  At  this  time 
he  was  about  four  years  old.  Some 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
school  at  Enfield,  then  in  high  repute. 
A  maternal  uncle  of  young  Keats, 
had  been  an  officer  in  Duncan's  Ship 
oft*  Camberdown.  This  naval  imcle  was 
the  ideal  of  the  boys,  and  inspired  them 
with  the  desire  when  they  went  to 
school  of  keeping  up  the  family's  repu- 
tation for  bravery.  This  was  mani- 
fested in  the  elder  brother  by  cool 
manliness,  but  in  John  and  Tom  by  a 
fierce  pugnacity  of  disposition;  John 
was  always  fighting,  he  selected  for  his 
companions  those  who  excelled  in  war- 
like accomplishments.  Nor  were  the 
brothers  backward  in  exercising  their 
mettle  on  each  other;  this  disposition 
was  however  combined  with  great  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  and  in  John  with  a 
passionate  sensibility,  which  exhibited 
itself  in  strange  contrasts,  he  would 
frequently  pass  suddenly  from  a  wild 
fit  of  laughter,  to  an  equally  violent 
flood  of  tears.  In  giving  way  to  his 
impulses  he  regarded  not  conseq^uences; 
he  once  attacked  an  usher  violently, 
who    had  been  boxing    his   brother's 


ears:  and  after  his  mother's  death 
which  occurred  in  1810,  he  hid  him- 
self for  several  davs  in  a  nook  by  the 
master's  desk,  indulging  in  one  long 
agony  of  grief,  refusing  consolation 
alike  from  master  or  from  friend. 
The  sense  of  humour  which  so  fre- 
quently accompanies  a  strong  sensi- 
bility, abounded  in  him.  He  ever 
delighted  in  displays  of  grotesque  origi- 
nality or  wild  pranks,  and  he  appearod 
to  prize  these  next  to  his  favourite 
quality — ^physical  courage.  His  perfect 
indifference  to  be  thought  well  of  as 
"  a  good  boy,"  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
peculiar  feicility  with  which  he  mastered 
his  tasks,  which  never  seemed  to  occupy 
his  attention,  but  in  which  he  was  ever 
equal  to  his  companions.  His  skill  in 
all  manly  exercises,  combined  to  the 
extreme  generosity  of  his  disposition 
made  him  highly  popular.  **He  com- 
bined," writes  one  of  his  schoolfellows 
"  a  terrier  like  resoluteness  of  character, 
with  the  most  noble  placability;"  and 
another  mentions  that  his  extraordinary 
energy,  animation  and  ability,  im- 
pressed them  all  with  the  conviction  of 
hisftiture  greatness,  "but  rather  in  a 
military  or  some  such  active  sphere  of 
life,  than  in  the  peaceful  arena  of 
literature."  (Mr.  E  Holmes,  author  of 
*  life  of  Mozart.*)  "His  eyes  then,  as 
ever,  were  large  and  Bensitive,  flashing 
with  strong  emotions,  or  suffused  with 
tender  sympathies,  and  more  distinctly 
reflected  the  varying  impulses  of  his 
nature,  than  when  imder  the  self- 
control  of  maturer  years ;  his  hair  himg 
in  thick  brown  rjmglets  roimd  a  head, 
diminutive  for  the  breadth  of  shoulders 
below  it,  while  the  smallness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  which  in  later  life  man'ed 
the  proportion  of  his  person,  was  not 
then  apparent,  but  at  the  time  only 
completed  such  an  impression  as  the 
ancients  had  of  Achilles,  ioyous  and 
glorious  youth — everlastingly  striving." 
It  was  only  after  remainmg  at  school 
a  considerable  time,  that  his  intellectual 
ambition  developed  itsdf;  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  off  all  the  first  prizes 
in  literature,  and  he  succeeded.  He 
obtained  them  after  arduous  study,  and 
at  the  expense  of  his  amusements  and 
favomite  exercises.  Even  on  holidays, 
when  all  the  boys  were  out  at  play»  he 
would  remain  ti'anslating  his  Yirg^  or 
Fenelon,  and  when  his  master  would 
oblige  him  to  go  out  for  the  sake  of 
his  liealth,  he  would  walk  about  with 
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a  book  in  bis  band.  Tbe  quantity  of 
translations  be  made  on  paper  during 
the'  last  two  years  of  his  school-life, 
was  astonishing.  The  twelve  books  of  the 
-^neid  were  a  portion  of  it,  thougb  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquain- 
ted with  much  other  Latin  poetrv,  nor 
to  have  commenced  learning  Greek. 
Yet  Took's  '♦  Pantheon,"  Spence's"  Poly- 
metis  "  and  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  were 
sufficient  fiilly  to  introduce  his  imagi- 
nation to  the  enchantment  of  Mytho- 
logy, with  which  at  once  he  became 
intimately  acquainted;  and  a  mind 
eagerly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  classic 
literature,  led  the  way  to  that  won- 
derful reconstniotion  of  Grecian  feeling 
and  fancy,  for  which  he  was  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  He  does  not  at  this 
time  seem  to  have  been  a  sedulous 
reader  of  other  books,  but  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  and  Marmontel's  "Incas  of 
Peru"  appear  to  have  impressed  him 
strongly.  He  must  have  met  with 
Shakespere,  for  he  told  one  of  his  com- 
panions "he  thought  no  one  could  dare 
to  read  *  Macbeth*  alone  in  a  house,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

On  the  death  of  their  remaining  pa- 
rent, in  1810,  the  young  Keats's  were 
consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
Abbey,  a  merchant ;  aboiit  ^£8,000  were 
left  to  be  divided  among  the  four  chil- 
dren. John,  on  leaving  school,  in  1810, 
was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  a  surgeon  of  considerable 
eminence,  at  Edmonton.  From  its 
vicinity  to  Enfield  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  fa- 
mily oi^  Mr.  Clarke,  where  he  was  ever 
welcomed  with  much  kindness.  His 
talents  and  energy  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  his  preceptor,  and  his 
afiectionate  feelings  found  a  response 
in  the  heart  of  the  son.  In  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke  he  found  afriend,  capable 
of  sympathizing  in  all  his  highest  tastes 
and  piwest  feelings,  and  in  this  genial 
atmosphere,  his  noble  powers  gradually 
expanded.  Yet  so  little  opinion  was 
formed  of  the  direction  his  genius  would 
take  that  when,  in  1812,  he  asked  for 
the  loan  of  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene," 
it  was  supposed,  he  merely  desired  from 
a  boyish  ambition,  to  become  acquainted 
with  so  illusti'ious  a  poem.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  wonderful  work  of  the 
imagination  was  electrical.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  over  to  Enfield 
once  a  week  to  talk  over  his  reading 
with  his  friend,  ^d  now  he  would  talk 


of  nothing  but  Spenser.  A  new  world 
of  beauty  and  enchantment  seemed 
opened  to  him :  "  He  ramped  through 
the  scenes  of  the  romance,  writes  Mr. 
Clarke,  "  like  a  yoimg  horse  turned  into 
a  spring  meadow," — he  revelled  in  tbe 
gorgeousness  of  the  imagery  as  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  newly-discovered  sense ; 
the  expressiveness  and  felicity  of  an 
epithet  (such,  for  example,  as  "The 
sea-shouldering  Whale"),  would  illu- 
mine his  countenance  with  ecstacy,  and 
some  fine  description  would  strike  on  the 
secret  chords  of  his  soul  and  awaken 
countless  harmonies.  His  earliest 
known  verses  are  those  in  imitation  of 
Spenser,  begining — 

Now  moniing  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 

Nor  will  the  just  critic  fail  in.  disco- 
vering that  much  in  the  early  poems 
which,  at  first,  appears  strained  and 
fantastical  may  be  traced  to  an  indis- 
criminate and  bhnd  reverence  for  a 
great,  though  unequal  model.  In  the 
scanty  records  which  remain  of  the 
adolescent  years,  in  which  Keats  be- 
came a  poet,  a  sonnet  on  Spenser  illu- 
strates this  view — 

Spenser!  ajealoushonorer  of  thine, 
A  forester  deep  in  thy  midmost  trees, 
Did  lost  eve  ask  my  promise  to  reflate 
Some  English,  that  might  serve  thine  ear 

to  please. 
But  £mn  poet !  'tis  impossible 
For  an  inhabitant  of  wintry  earth 
To  rise  like  Phoebus  with  a  golden  quill, 
Firewinged,  and  make  a  morning  in  his 

miith. 
It  is  impossible  to  'scape  from  toil 
O*  the  sudden,  and  receive  thy  spiriting : 
The  flower  must  diink  the  nature  of  the 

soil 
Before  it  can  put  forth  its  blossoming: 
Be  with  me  in  the  summer  days,  and  I 
Will  for  thine  honour  and  his  pleasure  try. 

Few  memorials  remain  of  his  other 
studies — Chaucer  evidently  gave  him 
the  greatest  pleasure — he  felt  in  reading 
it  nothing  but  the  pure  breath  of  nature 
in  the  early  dawn  of  English  literature. 
The  strange  tragedy  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Chatterton,  "the  marvellous 
boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in 
its  pride,"  is  a  fi-equcnt  subject  of  aJlu- 
sion  in  Keats's  letters  and  poems.  The 
impressible  nature  of  Keats  would  na- 
turally incline  him  to  eiTatic  composition, 
but  his  early  love  verses  are  remarkably 
deficient  in  beauty  and  pathos.  The 
world  of  personal  emotion  was  to  him 
far  less  familiar  than  that  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  indeed  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  ere  he  descended  fi'om  the 
heights  of  poetry  and  romance,  to  the 
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troubled  realities  of  human  love.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  the  creations  of 
even  his  young  imagination  were  cold, 
passionless,  and  unimbued  with  natural 
feelings;  so  far  from  it,  it  may  be  con- 
jectui-ed  that  it  was  the  blending  of  the 
ideal  and  sensual  life,  so  peouliai'  to  the 
Grecian  Mythology,  which  rendered 
it  80  attractive  to  tlie  mind  of  Keats, 
and  when  the  "Endymion"  comes  to 
be  critically  considered,  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  its  excellence  consists  in 
the  appreciation  of  that  ancient  spirit 
of  beauty,  to  which  all  outward  percep- 
tions so  excellently  ministered,  and  which 
undertook  to  refine  and  to  elevate  the 
instinctive  feelings  of  those  who  would 
submit  to  their  influence. 

Friendship,  generally  ardent  in  youth, 
would  not  remain  without  its  impres- 
sion in  the  early  poems  of  Keats.  With 
Mr.  Felton  Mather,  to  whom  his  first 
poetical  epistle  is  addressed,  he  enjoyed 
a  high  intellectual  sympathy.  This 
friend  had  introduced  him  to  congenial 
society,  both  of  men  and  books.  Those 
verses  were  written  just  at  the  time 
Keats  became  aware  of  the  little  in- 
terest which  he  felt  in  the  profession 
he  was  %o  studiously  pursuing,  and  was 
already  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict 
between  the  outer  and  inner  world, 
which  is,  alas!  too  often  the  poet's 
heritage  in  life.  Mr.  Mather  remarks 
that  at  that  time  "  the  eye  of  Keats  was 
more  critical  than  tender,  and  so  was 
his  mind;  he  admired  more  the  ex- 
ternal decorations  than  felt  the  deep 
emotions  of  the  muse.  He  delighted  in 
leading  vou  through  the  mazes  of  ela- 
borate aescription,  but  was  less  con- 
scious of  the  sublime  and  pathetic ;  he 
used  to  spend  many  evenings  in  reading 
to  me,  but  I  never  observed  the  tears  in 
his  eyes,  nor  the  broken  voice  which 
are  indicative  of  extreme  sensibility." 
This  modification  of  a  natiu-e,  at  first 
passionately  susceptible,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding development  of  the  imagination, 
is  not  an  unfrequent  phenomenon  in 
poetical  psychology.  His  next  poetic 
epistle,  dated  August  1816,  is  addressed 
to  his  brother  George,  and  we  find 
Spenser  there  too.  By  this  time  the 
delightful  consciousness  of  latent  genius 
had  dawned  upon  him.  After  a  gorgeous 
description  of  the  present  happiness  of 
the  poet,  he  beta^ays  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  what  has  been  so  aptly 
designated  the  "weakness  of  gi-eat 
minds,"—- the  love  of  fame. 


These  are  the  liviug  pleaeores  of  the  bard: 
But  richer  fer  posterity's  award. 
What  does  he  murmur  with  his  latest  breath, 
While  his  proud  eye  looks  thro'  the  film  of  death? 

What  tho'  I  leave  this  dull  and  earthly  mould, 
Yet  shall  my  spirit  lofty  converse  hold 
With  after  times.    The  patriot  shall  ffeel 
My  stem  alaimm,  and  unsheath  his  steel  { 
Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers, 
To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbers ; 
The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 
My  happy  thoughts  sententious:  he  will  teem 
With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him, 
And  then  I'll  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 
Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight, 
That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal  night 

Then,  as  if  feeling  his  presumptuous- 
ness,  he  checks  himself  and  says — 

Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother, 
For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 
Happier  and  dearer  to  society. 
At  times,  'tis  true,  I've  felt  relief  from  pain. 
When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  thro'  toy 

brain: 
Thro'  all  that  day  I've  felt  a  greater  pleasure 
Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 

His  third  epistle  (Sept.,  1816),  ad- 
dressed to  his  niend  Cowden  (5larke,  is 
written  in  a  bolder,  freer  strain  than 
the  others.  In  it  occur  those  just  and  ^ 
sententious  descriptions  of  the  various 
orders  of  verse  with  which  his  friend  had 
familiarized  his  mind.  They  betoken 
that  he  united  clearness  of  perception 
to  brilliance  of  fancy : — 

The  sonnet  swelling  loudly 

Up  to  its  climax  and  then  dying  proodly  | 

the  ode. 

Growing  like  Atlas,  stronger  for  its  load ; 
the  epic, 

Of  all  the  king, 
Bound,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Satnm^s 
ring; 

The  sharp  the  rapier-pointed  epigram ; 

Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease, 
And  float  along  like  birds  on  summer  seas. 

Among  his  sonnets,  of  which  he  "wrote 
several,  some  are  of  unequal  merit,  and 
relating  to  forgotten  detfidls  of  every-day 
life,  are  only  interesting  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  progress  of  genius  and  the 
constant  striving  after  something  worthy 
of  the  high  and  noble  art  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  powers.  A  few,  how- 
ever, exist  of  siu^assing  loveliness — 
sublime  in  strength^  rich  in  expression, 
and  harmonious  in  rhythm.  That 
"On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer,"  has,  by  a  high  judge  of  poetry, 
been  pronounced  "  the  most  splendid 
sonnet  in  the  language." 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Bound  man^  western  islands  have  I  been, 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold : 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told, 
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That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne ; 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pore  serene, 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  oat  loud  end  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Gortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sarmise— 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Sarien. 

Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  it  is  "  epical  in 
the  splendour  and  dignity  of  its  images, 
and  terminates  with  the  noblest  Greek 
simplicity." 

These  critical  remarks  have  antici- 
pated the  termination  of  Keats's  appren- 
ticeship and  his  removal  to  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  walking  the  hospitals. 
He  lodged  in  the  Poultry,  and  having 
been  introduced  by  his  friend,  C.  Clarke, 
to  some  literary  fri^ndsV  he  soon  fovmd 
himself  in  a  gemal  and  sympathizing 
atmosphere,  which  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged him  to  exertion.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  at  that  time, 
eminent  for  his  poetical  originality  and 
political  persecutions,  was  Leigh  Hunt, 
whom  all  must  admire  for  his  noble, 
independent  spirit,  which  recoiled  from 
every  species  of  oppression,  as  well  as 
for  the  delightful,  melodious  poetry  with 
which  he  has  enriched  his  country. 
Miserable,  indeed,  was  the  return  which 
his  fearless  advocacy  of  justice  met  with. 
In  those  days  of  hard  opinion,  which 
we  of  a  "  freer  and  worthier  time,"  look 
back  upon  with  strong  indignation,  Mr. 
Hunt  had  been  imprisoned  for  an  ex- 
pression of  public  feeling,  in  his  "Jour- 
nal," a  little  too  liberal  for  those  times. 
The  heart  of  Keats  leaped  towards  him, 
in  human  and  poetic  brotherhood;  and 
the  earnest  sonnet  on  the  day  Himt 
left  prison,  cemented  the  friendship. 
They  read  and  walked  together,  and 
wrote  verses  in  competition  on  a  given 
subject.  "No  imaginative  pleasure," 
observes  Mr.  Himt,  "  was  left  unnoticed 
by  us  or  unenjoyed,  from  the  recollection 
of  the  bards  and  patriots  of  old,  to  the 
luxury  of  a  summer  rain  at  om*  windows, 
or  the  clicking  of  the  coal  in  winter- 
time." Thus  he  became  intimate  with 
Hazlitt,  Shelley,  and  Haydon,  Basil 
Montague  and  his  distinguished  family, 
and  with  Mr.  Oilier,  a  young  publisher, 
who  offered  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Keat*s  productions.  The  poem  with 
which  it  commences  was  suggested  by 
a  delightful  summer's  day,  as  he  stood 
by  a  gate  on  Hampstead  Heath,  leading 
into  a  field  by  Caen  Wood;  and  the 
last  **  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  was  occasioned 
by  his  sleeping  in  Mr.  Hunt's  cottage 


in  the  same  year.  These  two  pieces,  of 
considerable  length,  show  the  sustained 
vigour  of  the  young  poet's  fancy.  Yet 
the  imperfections  of  Keats's  style  are 
here  more  apparent  than  in  his  shorter 
efforts.  Poetry  to  him  was  not  yet  an 
art ;  the  irregularities  of  his  own  verse 
were  to  him  no  more  than  the  irregula- 
rities of  that  nature  of  which  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  the  interpreter. 

For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write. 
Bat  the  fair  paradise  of  Natore's  light? 
In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 
We  see  the  moving  of  the  mountain  pine. 
And  when  a  tale  is  beantifolly  staid, 
We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade. 

He  had  yet  to  learn  that  art  should 
purify  and  elevate  that  nature  which  it 
comprehends ;  and  that  the  ideal  loses 
none  of  its  beauty  in  aiming  at  per- 
fection of  form  as  well  as  of  view.  He 
did  not  like  to  consider  poetry  as  the 
result  of  anxious  and  studious  thought; 
nor  that  it  should  represent  the  strug- 
gles in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  says 
most  exquisitely,  that 

A  drainless  shower 
Of  light  is  poesy— 'tis  the  snpreme  power; 
'Tm  might  half  slumbering  on  Us  own  right  arm. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  volimie, 
he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  facility 
for  composition.  He  was  enjoying  the 
evening  with  a  lively  circle  of  friends, 
when  the  last  proof-sheet  was  brought 
him,  with  a  message  from  the  publisher 
that,  if  he  intended  to  have  a  dedication, 
he  must  write  one  immediately ;  he  ad- 
journed to  a  side  table,  and,  whUst  the 
rest  were  busily  conversing,  wrote  the 
Sonnet  commencing, 

Glory  and  loyeliness  have  passed  away. 

This  little  book,  the  beloved  first 
fruits  of  so  great  a  genius,  scarcely  ar- 
rested the  public  attention;  it  had 
hardly  a  purchaser  beyond  the  circle  of 
ardent  friends,  who  composed  most  of 
the  great  minds  of  that  time — and  the 
profuse  admiration  which  they  bestowed 
upon  it,  must  have  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  utter  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  been  a  bitter  lesson  to 
his  highly  sensitive  feelings.  Haydon, 
Dilke,  Keynolds,  Woodhouse,  Rice, 
Taylor,  Wessey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Bailey, 
and  Haslam,  were,  at  this  time,  Keats's 

Srincipal  ^  companions  and  correspon- 
ents. 

The  imcongenial  nature  of  the  pro- 
fession for  which  Keats  was  preparing 
himself,  became  daily  more  apparent  to 
him.    An  extensive  book  of  careful  an- 
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notations  testify  his  diligence — distaste- 
ftjl  as  he  felt  his  profession  to  be — 
though  one  of  his  fellow  students  de- 
scribes him  at  the  lectures  as  being  very 
fond  of  mixing  up  the  notes  with  dog- 
gerel rhymes,  especially  when  he  got 
hold  of  another  student  s  syllabus.  He 
did  not  meet  with  much  sympathy 
among  the  students,  and  whenever  he 
showed  them  Ms  graver  compositions, 
they  were  sure  to  be  severely  ridicided. 
They  were  therefore  much  surprised, 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  that  he  "passed" 
the  examination  with  much  credit. 
When,  however,  he  entered  on  the  prac- 
tical part,  although  successful  in  all  his 
operations,  yet  his  mind  was  so  op- 
pressed with  the  dread  of  doing  harm, 
that  he  came  to  the  settled  conviction 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  the  profes- 
sion, on  which  he  had  expended  so 
many  years  of  study  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Ins  property.  *'  My  dexterity," 
he  remarks,  "used  to  seem  to  me  a  mira- 
cle, and  I  resolved  never  to  take  up 
a  surgical  instrument  again :"  and  thus 
he  foimd  himself  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood — ^without  the  means  of  daily 
subsistence,  but  with  a  host  of  friends 
deeply  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  in- 
dulging those  proud  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture which  so  often  buoy  up  only  to 
deceive  the  highest  geniuses. 

While  at  Margate  in  May,  1817,  he 
commenced  the  poem  of  "  Endymion:" 
it  was  finished  on  28th  November  of 
the  same  year,  as  recorded  by  the  ex- 
isting manuscript,  fairly  written  in  a 
book,  with  various  corrections  of  words 
and  phrases,  but  with  little  transposi- 
tion of  sentences.  In  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  brother 
George,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  working 
out  a  simple  mythological  legend  into 
so  long  a  story.  "  As  to  what  you  say 
about  my  being  a  poet,  I  can  return  no 
answer  but  by  saying  that  the  high 
idea  I'have  of  poetical  fame  makes  mo 
think  I  see  it  towering  too  high  above 
me.  At  any  rate  I  have  no  right  to 
talk  imtil  *  Endymion '  is  finished.  It 
will  be  a  test,  a  trial  of  my  powers  of 
imagination,  and  chiefly  of  my  inven- 
tion— ^which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed — by 
which  I  must  make  4,000  lines  of  one 
bare  circumstance,  and  fill  them  with 
poetry.  And  when  I  consider  tliat  this 
is  a  great  task,  and  that  when  done  it 
,  will  take  me  but  a  dozen  paces  towards 
the  Temple  of  Fame — ^it  makes  pie  say. 


God  forbid  that  I  should  be  with- 
out such  a  task.*  I  have  heard 
Hunt  say  and  I  may  be  asked, '  why 
endeavour  after  a  long  po^m  f  to  this  I 
should  answer,  Do  not  the  lovers  of 
poetry  like  to  have  a  little  region  to 
wander  in,  where  they  may  pick  and 
choose,  and  in  which  the  images  are  so 
numerous  that  many  are  forgotten  and 
found  new  in  a  second  reading, — which 
may  be  food  for  a  week's  stroll  in  the 
summer?  Do  not  they  like  this  better 
than  what  they  can  read  through  before 
Mrs.  WiUiams  comes  down  stairs?  a 
morning's  work  at  most. 

"  Besides,  a  long  poem  is  a  test  of  in- 
vention, wliich  I  take  for  the  polar  star 
of  poetiT,  as  fancy  is  the  sails,  and 
imagination  the  rudder.  Did  our  great 
poets  ever  write  short  pieces  ?  I  mean  in 
the  shape  of  tales.  This  same  inven- 
tion seems,  indeed,  of  late  years,  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  a  partial  excel- 
lence." 

So  much  for  what  Keats  says  of  his 
own  composition — of  its  imperfections 
(wliich  consist  rather  in  the  excessive 
luxuriance  of  imagery,  and  extreme 
sensibility,  if  these  can  be  called  faults, 
than  in  overdrawn  and  "  spun-out " 
description)  he  was  well  aware,  as  the 
reader  may  perceive  by  the  preface  to 
"  Endymion :" — "  Knowing  within  my- 
self the  manner  in  which  this  poem  h€is 
been  produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feel- 
ing  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public,  what 
manner  I  mean  will  be  quite  clear  to 
the  reader,  who  must  soon  perceive 
great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and 
every  error,  denoting  a  feverish  attempt, 
rather  than  a  deed  accomplished." 

"Endymion"  is  filled  with  imagery 
of  the  most  startling  loveliness,  gor- 
geous descriptions,  and  wOd,  rich,  ever- 
varying  ^olian  music;  the  metre  is 
capricious,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  versification,  and  the  lines 
are  broken  in  the  strangest,  though  not 
unnatural  manner,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
mistake  it  for  blank  verse,  unless  read- 
ing aloud,  although  the  rhymes  ai*e  re- 
markably correct  and  ingenious.  The 
whole  poem  displays  a  singularly  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  mythology 
of  Greece,  and  an  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauties.  In  reading  the 
poem  we  aie  constrained  to  own  that  in 
"  bidding  to  live  again  the  images  of 
pagan  beauty,"  Keats  had  not  dulled 
their  brightness. 
The  winter  of   J817-18  was   spent 
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cheerily  enough  among  his  friends  at 
Hampstead;  his  society  was  much 
courted  for  the  agreeable  mingling  of 
playfulness  and  earnestness  which  dis- 
tinguished his  manner  towards  all  men. 
He  was  perfectly  natural  and  unassum- 
ing; there  was  no  striving  to  say 
"  smart  things ;"  he  joked  well  or  ill,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  a  laugh  that 
still  rings  sweetly  in  many  ears  f  but  at 
the  mention  of  oppression,  or  baseness, 
or  any  calumny  against  those  he  loved, 
he  rose  into  grave  manliness  at  once, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in 
withering  words  of  reproach;  his  ha- 
bitual gentleness  and  self-control  made 
these  occasional  looks  of  bitterest  con- 
tempt almost  terrible.  At  one  time, 
hearing  a  gross  falsehood  respecting  the 
artist  Severn,  repeated  and  dwelt  upon, 
he  left  the  room,  declaring  "  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  sit  with  men  who  could 
utter  and  believe  such  things."  At 
another  time,  hearing  of  some  unworthy 
.conduct,  he  burst  out — "  Is  there  no 
human  dusthole  into  which  we  can 
sweep  such  fellows?" 

To  display  of  every  kind  he  had  espe* 
cial  abhorrence,  and  he  complains,  in  a 
note  to  Haydon,  that  "  conversation  is 
not  a  search  after  knowledge,  but  an 
endeavour  at  effect ;  if  Bacon  were  alive, 
and  to  make  a  remark  in  the  present  day, 
in  company,  the  conversation  would 
stop  on  a  sudden,  I  am  convinced  of 
this."  "  Plain  practical  life,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  free  exercise  of  his  rich 
imagination,  on  the  other,  were  the 
ideal  of  his  existence ;  his  poetry  never 
weakened  his  action,  and  his  simple 
every-day  habits  never  coarsened  the 
beauty  of  the  world  within  him,"  In  a 
letter  written  to  Bailey  about  this  time, 
we  find  the  following  fine  suggestive 
idea : — '*  Twelve  days  have  passed  since 
your  last  reached  me.  What  has  ^one 
through  the  myriads  of  human  minds 
since  the  I2th.  We  talk  of  the  immense 
number  of  books,  the  volumes  ranged 
thousands  by  thousands ;  but  perhaps 
more  goes  through  the  human  intelligence 
in  twelve  days  titan  ever  was  written." 

A  lady,  whose  intuitive  perception 
only  equals  the  depth  of  her  understand- 
ing, says,  she  distinctly  remembers 
Keats,  as  he  appeared  at  this  time  at 
Hazlitt's  lectures.  "His  eyes  were 
large 'and  blue,  his  hair  auburn,  he 
wore  it  divided  down  the  centre,  and  it 
fell  in  rich  masses  on  each  side  of  his 
face;  Ids  mouth  was  full  and  less  in- 


tellectual than  the  other  features.  His 
countenance  lives  in  my  mind,  as  one 
of  singular  beauty  and  brightness;  it 
had  an  expression  as  if  it  had  been 
looking  on  some  glorious  sight.  The 
shape  of  liis  face  had  not  the  squareness 
of  a  man's,  but  more  like  some  women's 
face  I  have  seen ;  it  was  so  wide  over 
tlie  forehead,  and  so  small  at  the  chin- 
he  seemed  in  perfect  health,  and  with 
life  offering  all  things  that  were  precious 
to  him." 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  three  axioms 
which  Keats  penned  in  February  1818, 
to  his  friend  Taylor  (we  presume  the 
author  of  "  Philip  Van  Ai*tevelta,"  &c.) 
on  poetry,  whicn  show  what  a  simple 
correct  taste  he  possessed,  united  to  a 
most  feeling  appreciation  of  its  exqui- 
siteness. 

Axiom  1 . — '  *  I  think  poetry  should  sur- 
prise by  a  fine  excess,  and  not  by  sin- 
gularity ;  it  should  strike  the  reader  as 
a  wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  appear  almost  a  remembrance. 

2. — "Its  touches  of  beauty  should 
never  be  half-way,  thereby  makmg  the 
reader  breathless  instead  of  content, 
The  rise,  the  progress,  the  telling  of 
imagery  should,  like  the  sun,  come 
natural  to  him,  shine  over  him,  and 
set  soberly,  although  in  magnificence, 
leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twilight. 
But  it  is  easier  to  think  what  poetry 
should  be,  than  to  write  it.  And 
this  leads  me  to  another  axiom—- That 
if  poetry  comes  not  as  naturally  as  the 
leaves  to  a  tree,  it  had  better  not  come 
at  all.  K'Endymion'  sei'ves  me  as  a 
pioneer,  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  content, 
for,  thank  God,  I  can  read,  and  perhaps 
understand,  Shakspere  to  his  depths; 
and  I  have,  I  am  sure,  many  friends 
who,  if  I  fail,  will  attribute  any  change, 
in  my  life  and  temper  to  humbleness 
rather  than  pride — ^to  a  cowering  under 
the  wings  of  great  poets,  rather  than  to 
a  bitterness  that  I  am  not  appreciated." 

Keats's  letters  of  this  period  are  jk}- 
culiarly  his  own;  they  exhibit  great 
powers  of  perception,  depth  of  thought, 
intensity  of  feeling,  originality  of  con- 
ception. The  following  earnest  para- 
graph will  show  how  unwearied  he  was 
in  the  endeavour  rightly  to  "  occupy" 
the  Jive  talents  enti'usted  to  his  steward- 
ship— even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  most 
darling  hopes. 

**  I  was  proposing  to  travel  over  the 
North  this  Summer.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  prevent  me.    I  know  nothing 
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— I  have  read  nothing — and  I  mean  to 
follow  Solomon's  directions,  **  Get  learn- 
ing, get  understanding."  I  find  earlier 
days  are  gone  by,  I  find  that  I  can 
have  no  enjoyment  in  the  world,  but 
continual  drinking  of  knowledge.  I 
find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit,  but 
the  idea  of  doing  some  good  to  the 
world.  Some  do  it  with  their  society ; 
some  with  their  wit;  some  with  their 
benevolence ;  some  with  a  sort  of  power 
of  conferring  pleasure  and  good  humour 
on  all  they  meet,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways,  all  dutiful  to  the  command  of 
great  nature.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  me.  The  road  lies  through  applica- 
tion, study,  and  thought.  I  will  pursue 
it;  and  for  that  end,  propose  retiring 
for  some  years.  I  have  been  hovering 
for  some  time  between  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for 
philosophy;  were  I  calculated  for  the 
former,  I  should  be  glad,  but  as  I  am 
not  I  shall  turn  all  my  soul  to  the 
latter." 

The  usual  monotony  of  Keats's  life 
was  now  agreeably  varied  by  a  pedes- 
trian tour,  through  the  lakes  and  high- 
lands, with  his  friend  Brown.  The 
rapture  of  Keats  was  unbounded  when 
lie  became  sensible  to  the  full  effect  of 
mountain  scenery.  At  the  turn  of  the 
road  above  Bowness,  when  the  Lake 
Windermere  first  biu'sts  on  the  view, 
he  stopped  as  if  petrified  with  beauty. 
A  sort  of  journal  of  this  tour,  remains 
in  various  letters  written  at  this  time, 
they  are  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
deHght  which  he  felt  at  beholdmg  na- 
ture in  her  wildest,  grandest  moods, 
and  bear  witness  how  eminently  his 
mind  was  qualified  to  appreciate  nature 
in  her  touchingly  simple,  as  well  as 
her  overpoweringly  grand  forms,  from 
the  "  trembling  light  heather  bells  "  to 
"black  mountain  peaks,"  or  "mossy 
waterfalls,"  yet  there  is  a  vein  of  ricn 
himiour  in  them,  and  they  abound  in 
remarks  on  the  people,  and  their  pecu- 
liar habits  and  modes  of  life. 

In  November,  1818,  there  appeared 
in  tlie  Quarterly,  an  article  most 
severely  and  imgenerously  criticising 
Keats's  poems.  It  had  no  worth  as  criti- 
cism, (for  the  justness  of  the  critic, 
must  be  tested  by  what  he  admires,  not 
only  by  what  he  dislikes  and  abuses)  it 
was  eminently  stupid;  for  the  book 
according  to  the  reviewer,  might  have 
been  one  of  those  productions,  which 
it    is    absolutely   waste    of    time    to 


notice  at  all,  (pity  indeed  that  the  re- 
viewer set  no  higher  value  on  his  time, 
than  to  waste  it  in  suck  a  manner!) 
From  the  article,  the  reader  would  per- 
ceive tlie  writer's  utter  incapacity  to 
appreciate  poetry  of  any  sort,  and  the 
avowal  that  he  could  not  read  the  book 
he  had  imdertaken  to  criticise,  (!)  was  a 
piece  of  impertinence  so  glaring,  as 
should  have  deterred  all  from  reading 
the  criticism.  The  notice  in  Black- 
wood was  even  more  sciurilous,  but 
more  amusing  and  inserted  quotations 
of  some  length.  Now  it  has  been  cur- 
rently believed  that  these  severe  cuts, 
in  two  leading  Reviews  were  so  bitterly 
felt  by  Keats,  that  they  brought  on  a 
consumption,  of  which  he  ultimately 
died — true,  Keats  did  die  shortly  after 
the  criticisms  upon  him,  and  his  friends 
out  of  honest  anger,  propagated  the 
notion,  that  the  brutality  ol  the  critics 
had  a  most  injuiious  effect  on  his 
health,  hut  a  conscientious  enquiry 
entirely  dispels  such  a  belief.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  Keat*s  letters, 
how  little  importance  he  attaches  to 
such  opinions,  how  seldom  he  alludes 
to  them  at  all,  and  with  how  little  con- 
cern when  he  does  so.  Mark  his  own 
words  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
publisher,  shortly  after  seeing  the 
critiques. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  indebted 

to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  my 
part.  As  for  the  rest  I  begin  to  get  a 
little  acquaintance  with  my  own  strength 
and  weaJmess.  Praise  or  blame  has  but 
a  momentary  effect  on'^  the  man  whose 
love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes 
him  a  severe  critic  on  his  own  works. 
My  own  domestic  criticism  has  given 
me  pain  without  compaiison  beyond 
what  "  Blackwood,"  or  the  "  Quarterly" 
could  inflict;  and  also  when  I  feel  I 
am  right,  no  external  praise  can  give 
me  such  a  glow  as  ray  own  solitary  re- 
perception  and  ratification  of  what  is 
fine.  I.  S.  is  perfectly  right  in  regard 
to  the  **  Slip-shod  Endymion ;"  that  it  is 
so  is  no  fault  of  mine.  No  !  though  it 
may  sound  a  little  paradoxical,  it  is  as 
good  as  I  had  power  to  make  it  by  my- 
self. Had  I  been  nervous  about  it  being 
a  perfect  piece,  and  with  that  view 
askM  advice,  and  trembled  over  every 
page,  it  would  not  have  been  written ; 
for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble. 
I  will  write  independently.  I  have 
written  independently  without  judgment ^ 
I  may  write  independently  and  tvith 
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judgment  hereafter.  The  genius  of 
poetry  must  work  out  it^  own  salvation 
in  man.  It  cannot  be  matured  by  law 
and  precept,  but  by  sensation  and  watch- 
fulness in  itself— that  which  is  created, 
must  create  itself." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes  on  the 
same  subject, — "  Reynolds  is  well  and 
persuades  me  to  publish  my  *Pot  of 
13asil,*  as  an  answer  to  the  attack  made  on 
me  by  *  Blackwood*  and  the  *  Quarterly. 

I  think  I  shall  be  among  tne 

English  Poets  after  my  death.  Even  as 
a  matter  of  present  interest  the  attempt 
to  crush  me  in  the  *  Quarterly'  has  only 
brought  me  more  into  notice,  and  it  is 
a  common  expression  among  book-men, 
*  I  wonder  the  *  Quarterly '  should  cut 
its  own  throat.* "  So  little,  indeed,  had 
it  cooled  his  ardour,  or  broken  his  spirit, 
that  about  this  time  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  exalted  feeling: — 
"  In  tie  second  place  I  will  speak  of  my 
views,  and  of  the  life  I  purpose  to  my- 
self. I  am  ambitious  of  doing  the  world 
some  good ;  if  I  should  be  spared  that 
may  be  the  work  of  future  years.  In  the 
interval  I  wUl  assay  to  reach  as  high 
a  summit  in  poetiy  as  the  nerve  bestowed 
upon  me  will  suffer.  The  fairest  con- 
ceptions I  have  of  poems  to  come,  bring 
the  blood  frequently  into  my  forehead. 
All  I  hope  is  that  I  may  not  lose  all  in- 
terest in  human  affau*s ;  that  the  solitary 
indifference  I  feel  for  applause,  even 
from  the  finest  spiiits,  will  not  blunt 
any  acuteness  of  vision  I  may  have.  I 
do  not  think  it  will.  Ifeel  assured  I  should 
write  from  the  mere  yearning  and  fond- 
ness I  have  for  the  beautiful,  even  if  my 
night's  labours  should  be  burnt  every 
morning,  and  no  eye  ever  shine  upon 
them." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  George, 
October,  1818,  he  mentions  a  lady  of 
noble  form,  refined  mannei*s,  and  su- 
perior intellect,  as  simply  admiring  ber 
— this  admiration  in  time  ripened  into 
a  passion  which  ceased  only  with  his  exist- 
ence. However  warmly  the  devotion  of 
Keats  may  have  been  returned,  his  out- 
ward circumstances  soon  became  in  so 
uncertain  a  state  as  to  render  a  union 
for  some  years  at  least  impossible. 
Poverty  and  sickness  overtooK  him; 
these  he  met,  and  for  a  time  success- 
fully baflaed,  with  strong  hope  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  mighty  power  of 
intellect ;  but  they  at  length  overcame 
him,  and  the  very  intensity  of  his  pas- 
sioawa^rin  a  certain  sense,  accessory 


to  his  death.  H^  he  lived  less  he  might, 
possibly,  have  lived  longer. 

When  in  December,  Keats  was  left 
alone  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Tom, 
(who  had  long  been  in  consumption,) 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Browu 
to  reside  with  him.  The  cheerful  sociey 
of  his  Mend  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
his  spirits,  and  stimulated  him  to  re- 
newea  poetic  exertions.  It  was  then  he 
begun  "  Hyperion,"  that  noble  fi'agment 
full  "  of  the  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods,**  of  which  Shelley  said  the  scenery 
and  drawing  of  Saturn,  dethroned  hy 
the  fallen  Titans,  surpassed  those  of 
Satan  and  his  rebellious  angels  in 
"  Paradise  Lost.*' 

Hypemion  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  mature  of  his  poems,  and  contains 
more  of  the  sublime  than  any  other, 
which  is  relieved  and  softened  by  imagery 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  aeriel  hue. 

Taie,  for  example,  the  following  frag- 
mentary passage : — 

As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer-nigfat, 
Those  ffreen-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch^harmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust, 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 

A  simile  of  more  unearthly  hauntinjj 
majesty  than  the  following,  the  intellect 
of  man  could  hardly  create : — 

There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak  grown  pines 
When  winter  lifts  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  Ood  gives  sign, 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utteriess 

thought. 
With  thunder  and  with  music  and  with  pomp. 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines 
"VHiich  when  it  ceases  in  thismountain'd  worid, 
No  other  sound  succeeds. 

The  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  was  begun  in 
1819  in  Hampshire,  and  finished  on 
his  return  to  Hampstead — there  is  a 
certain  Spenserian  handling  about  it, 
but  with  a  striking  improvement  in 
diction  and  versification.  Lord  Jeftrey 
justly  remaiks,  "  The  glory  and  charm 
of  the  poem  is  the  description  of  the 
fair  maiden's  antique  chamber  and  of  all 
that  passes  in  that  sweet  and  angel- 
guarded  sanctuaiy,  every  part  of  which 
is  touched  with  colom'  at  once  rich  and 
delicate,  and  the  whole  chastened  and 
harmonized  in  the  midst  of  its  gorgeous 
distinctness  by  a  pervading  grace  and 
purity,  that  indicate  not  less  clearly  the 
exaltation  than  the  refinement  of  the 
author's  fancy."  We  find  the  following 
critical  observations  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
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delightful  work  on  "  Imagination^  and 
Fancy:" — "*  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  is 
young,  but  full-grown  poetry  of  the 
rarest  description ;  graceful  as  the  heai*d- 
less  Apollo ;  glowing  and  gorgeous  with 
the  colours  of  romance — ^in  addition  to 
felicity  of  treatment,  its  subject  is  in 
every  respect  a  happy  one,  and  helps  to 
*  paint  *  this  our  bower  of  '  poetry  with 
delight.'  In  all  the  luxury  of  the  jpoem 
there  is  nothing  of  the  conventional 
craft  of  artificial  writers;  no  heaping  up 
of  words  or  similes  for  their  own  sakes 
or  the  rhyme's  sake ;  no  gaudy  common 
places;  no  borrowed  airs  of  earnest- 
ness ;  no  tricks  of  inversion ;  no  sub- 
stitution of  reading  or  of  ingenious 
thoughts  for  feeling  or  spontaneity,  no 
irrelevancy  or  unfitness  of  any  sort. 
All  flows  out  of  sincerity  und  passion. 
The  writer  is  as  much  in  love  with  his 
heroine  as  his  hero  is ;  his  description 
of  the  painted  window,  however  gor- 
geous, has  not  an  untrue  or  superfluous 
word ;  and  the  only  speck  of  a  fault  in 
the  whole  poem  anses  from  an  excess  of 
emotion." 

Keats  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  at  Shanklin  in  company  with 
his  friend  Brown.  Here  they  attempted 
a  combination  of  intellectual  power  as 
was  hardly  likely  to  prove  successfrd, 
they  were  to  write  a  drama  between 
them.  Brown  was  to  supply  the  cha- 
racters, incident  and  dramatic  plot, 
while  Keats  translated  them  into  rich 
and  glowing  verse — this  was  no  doubt 
an  amusing  diversion,  but  it  requires 
no  profound  aesthetic  knowledge  to  un- 
derstand that  this  singular  mode  of  com- 
position was  not  likely  to  be  successful 
— for  the  unity  of  form  and  emotion 
must  receive  an  injmy  hard  to  be  com- 
pensated by  any  apparent  improvement 
in  the  several  parts,  and  a  certain  in- 
feriority is  often  more  agreeable  than  an 
attempt  at  entire  completeness,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  unity  of  feeling  and 
character,  which  in  the  drama  most 
especially  should  be  preserved — "the 
story  is  confused  and  imreal,  and  the 
personages  are  mere  imbodied  passions, 
the  heroine  and  her brotherwaJk  through 
the  whole  piece  like  the  demons  of  an 
old  romance,  and  the  historical  cha- 
racter which  gives  his  name  to  the  play 
(Otho  the  Great)  is  almost  excluded  and 
made  a  part  of  the  pageantry — ^passages, 
however,  of  great  beauty  and  power  are 
continually  recurring — there  is  scarce  a 
page  without  some  touch  of  the  great 


poet,  and  the  conti*ast  between  the 
glory  of  the  diction  and  the  poverty  of 
invention  is  veiy  striking. 

Keats  now  began  to  find  himself  in 
somewhat  straightened  circumstances, 
from  various  causes.  His  volumes  of 
poems  had  not  sold  so  well  as  he  had 
hoped  they  would.  Then  it  is  possible 
he  possessed  no  overplus  of  prudence 
and  economy  in  money  matters — a  qua- 
lity which  is  not  usually  found  to  exist 
in  excess  in  men  of  high  literary  talent. 
Certainly  their  is  no  reason  why  common 
practical  sense  should  not  be  combined 
with  intellectual  superiority,  though  it 
rarely  is.  To  meet  his  present  wants,  he 
determined  to  write  for  the  periodicals, 
although  he  formerly  entertained  strong 
objections  to  magazine  writing;  he 
subdued  his  proud  feelings,  and  there 
are  several  letters  which  relate  to  this 
subject,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  carried  out  his  intentions,  for  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  1820,  that 
symptoms  first  appeared  of  that  disease 
which  was  soon  to  close  his  bright, 
though  not  unclouded,  career. 

One  night,  about  eleven  o'clock  he 
returned  home  in  a  state  of  great  phy- 
sical excitement — to  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  it  might  appear  in  a  state  of 
fierce  intoxication.  He  told  his  friend 
that  he  had  been  outside  a  coach,  had 
received  a  severe  chill  and  was  a  little 
fevered,  but  added,  "  I  don't  feel  it 
now."  He  was  easily  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed,  and  as  he  leaped  into  the  cold 
sheets,  he  slightly  coughed,  and  said, 
"  That  is  blood  from  my  month,  bring 
me  the  candle,  let  me  see  this  blood."  He 
gazed  stedfastly,  for  some  moments,  at 
the  crimson  stain,  and  then,  looking 
into  his  friend's  face  with  an  expression 
of  sudden  calmness  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, remarked,  "  I  know  the  colour 
of  that  blood — ^it  is  arterial  blood — I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour;  that 
drop  is  my  death  warrant.  I  must 
die.^' 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  called  in, 
and  after  being  bled,  Keats  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  The  medical  man  declared 
the  lungs  to  be  soimd  and  the  rupture 
unimportant ;  but  Keats  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  with  the  frequent 
self-prescience  of  disease,  added  to  his 
scientific  knowledge,  he  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  out  of  his  forebodings;  his 
love  of  life  did  at  times,  however,  get 
the  better  of  his  gloom. 
The  advancing  year  brought  with  it 
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such  an  improvement  in  health  and 
Bti-ength,  as  amounted  almost  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  Ins  most  san- 
guine friends,  to  recovery.  Gleams  of 
his  old  cheerfulness  returned.  In  a  letter 
(February,  1820)  he  remarks,  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  feeling,  "  how  asto- 
nishingly does  the  chance  of  leaving 
the  world  impress  a  sense  of  its  natural 
beauties  upon  us,  I  think  of  green 
fields;  I  muse  with  the  ffreatest  affection 
on  every  flower  I  have  known  since  my 
infancy,  their  shapes  and  colours  are  as 
new  to  me  as  if  I  had  just  created  them 
with  a  supei'human  fancy.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  the  most 
thoughtless  and  the  happiest  moments 
of  our  lives.  I  have  seen  foreign  flowers, 
in  hot>hou8es,  of  the  most  beautiful 
natures,  but  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for 
them.  The  simj^U  flowers  of  spring  are 
what  I  want  to  see  again." 

In  May,  Keats  went  to  Kentish  Town 
to  be  near  his  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  but 
soon  returned  to  Hampstead,  and  re- 
mained with  the  family  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached.  But  as  the 
summer  and  autumn  advanced  aU  the 
delusive  hopes  which  his  apparent  reco- 
very hfiid  fostered  died  away,  for  the 
disease  was  making  visible  progress, 
and  in  September,  as  a  last  forlorn  hope, 
he  was  recommended  to  try  the  genial 
dimate  of  Italy.  His  friend  Severn, 
nobly  regardless  of  his  fair  prospects 
for  the  future,  (the  gold  medal  for  the 
best  historical  painting  had  just  been 
awarded  to  him)  at  once  offered  to  ac- 
company Keats  into  Italv.  Snch  a 
companionship  was  everything  to  him, 
and  though  he  reproached  himself  on 
his  deathbed  with  permitting  Severn  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  it  no  doubt  afforded 
all  the  alleviation  of  which  his  sad  con- 
dition was  capable. 

The  voyage  was  begim  on  the  20th  of 
September,  for  a  fortnight  they  were 
delayed  in  the  Channel  by  contrary 
winds.  He  landed  once  more  on  the 
Dorchester  coast;  the  bright  beauty  of 
the  day  and  the  scene  revived  the  poet's 
drooping  heart,  it  was  then  that  he 
composed  that  sonnet  of  solemn  ten- 
derness, 


Briglit  star!  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thon 

Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  niglit^ 
And  watching  with  eternal  lips  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors— 
No— yet  still  stedfast,  still  unchangeable, 


Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast, 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender  taken  breath, 
And  80  live  ever— or  else  swoon  to  death. 

which  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote. 

A  violent  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
lasted  thii'ty  hoxu's.  After  the  tempest 
had  subsided,  Keats  was  reading  tlie 
description  of  the  storm  in  Don  Juan, 
and  oast  the  book  on  the  floor  in  a 
transport  of  indignation — *'  How  horri- 
ble an  example  of  human  nature,"  he 
cried,  "is  this  man,  who  has  no  pleasure 
left  him,  but  to  gloat  over  and  jeer  at 
the  most  awful  incidents  of  lifie.  Oh! 
this  is  a  paltry  originality,  which  con- 
sists in  making  solemn  things  gay,  aud 
gay  things  solemn,  and  yet  it  will 
fascinate  thousands,  by  the  very  diaboli- 
cal outrage  of  their  sympathies.  Byron's 
perverted  education  makes  Mm  assume 
to  feel,  and  try  to  impart  to  others, 
those  depraved  sensations  which  the 
want  of  any  education  excites  in  many." 

The  invalid's  sufferings  incieased 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage, 
and  a  miserable  ten  days  quai'antine  at 
Naples.  But  when  oiice  lairly  settled 
in  comfortable  quarters,  his  spirits  ap- 
peared somewhat  to  revive,  and  tlie 
glorious  scenery  to  bring  back  at 
moments  his  old  sense  of  delight;  Uiese 
transitory  gleams  of  hope  were  only 
remarkable  as  contrasting  painfully 
with  the  gloom  of  melancholy  and  de- 
spair, '  which  overcame  all  his  feelings, 
even  those  of  love. 

Little  things  which  might  have 
passed  at  other  times  unobserved,  now 
struck  his  exquisitely  susceptible  feel- 
ings with  intense  disgust.  He  could 
not  bear  to  go  to  the  Opera,  on  account 
of  the  sentinels  who  were  stationed 
continually  on  the  stage.  "  We  will  go 
at  once  to  Rome,"  he  said,  "  I  know  thj 
end  approaches,  and  the  continual  visi- 
ble tyranny  of  this  government  prevents 
me  from  having  any  peace  of  mind— I 
could  not  lie  quietly  here — I  will  not 
leave  even  my  bones  in  the  midst  of 
this  despotism." 

He  had  received  at  Naples  a  most 
kind  letter  from  Shelley,  anxiously  en- 
quiriag  after  his  health,  and  concluding 
with  a  pressing  invitation  to  Ksa. 
where  he  could  ensure  him  every  com- 
fort and  attention.  It  is  unfortunate 
this  invitation  was  not  aoeepted,  as  it 
might  have  spared  the  sufferer  much 
annoyance,  and  relieved  the  mind  o( 
his  fnmd  £com  muoh  pamiUl  lespo&si' 
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bility  aaid  distress.  On  aiTiving  at 
Rome  he  delivered  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Dr,  ^now  Sir  James)  Clarke, 
from  whom  he  received  all  the 
attention  which  skill  and  knowledge 
can  confer,  and  all  that  sympathy  and 
delicate  tlioughtfulness  which  could 
lighten  the  dark  passages  of  mortal 
sickness,  and  soothe  the  piDow  of  tlie 
forlorn  stranger.  Dr.  Clarke  procured 
Keats  a  lodging  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
opposite  to  his  own  dwelling ;  it  was  in 
the  first  house  on  your  right  hand  as 
you  ascend  the  steps  of  the  "Trinita 
del  Monte."  The  desolation  and  gloom 
of  Keats's  state  were  alone  alleviated  by 
the  love  and  cai*e  of  his  faithful  friend 
Severn  and  Dr.  Clarke.  Once  during 
his  illness  he  I'equested  that  on  his 
grave  stone  might  be  this  inscription: — 
Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water; 

he  also  wished  that  a  purse  of  his  sister's 
together  with  an  unopened  letter,  which 
he  was  imable  to  read,  and  some  hair 
should  he  placed  in  his  coffin.  This 
request  Severn  fulfilled  with  his  own 
hand.  He  continued  to  linger  in  a 
state  of  extreme  suffering  and  weakness. 
The  lowering  clouds  of  gloom  and 
foreboding  which,  during  the  first  pait 
of  his  iUness,  hung  so  heavily  and 
thickly  around  him,  happily  passed 
away,  and  left  a  beautiful  calm  of  quiet- 
ness and  peace.  On  the  27th  February, 
1821,  Mr.  Severn  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend, — "He  is  gone;  he  died  with 
the  most  perfect  ease — he  seemed  to  go 
to  sleep.  On  tlie  23rd,  about  four,  the 
approaches  of  death  came  on.  'Severn 
— ^1-^lift  me  up — I  am  dying — I  shall 
die  easy;  don't  be  frightened — be  firm, 
and  thank  God  it  has  come.'  I  hfted 
him  up  in  my  arms.  The  plilegm  seemed 
boiling  in  his  throat,  and  increased  un- 
til eleven,  when  he  gi'adually  sunk  into 
death,  so  quiet  that  I  still  thought  he  slept. 
I  cannot  say  more  now.  I  am  broken 
down  by  foiu:  nights  watching,  no  sleep 


since,  and  my  poor  Keats  gone.  Three 
days  since  the  body  was  opened,  the 
lungs  were  completely  gone.  The  doc- 
tors could  not  hnagine  how  he  had 
lived  these  two  months.  I  followed  his 
dear  body  to  the  gi^ave  on  Monday, 
with  many  EngUsh.  The  letters  I 
placed  in  the  coffin  with  my  own  hand." 

Keats  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Rome,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  which  the  eye  or 
heart  of  man  can  rest.  It  is  a  grassy 
slope,  amid  the  verdurous  ruins  of  the 
Honorian  walls  of  the  diminished  city, 
and  surrounded  by  the  pyramidal 
tomb  which  Petarch  attributed  to 
Remas,  but  which  antiquarian  truth 
has  ascribed  to  the  humbler  man  of 
Caius  Cestius,  a  tribune  of  tlie  people 
only  remembered  by  his  sepulchre.  In 
one  of  those  mental  voyages  into  the 
past,  which  often  precede  death,  Keats 
had  told  Severn  that  "  he  thought  the 
intensest  pleasiu-e  he  had  received  in 
life  was  in  watching  the  growth  of  flow- 
ers;" and  another  time,  after  lying 
awhile  still  and  peaceful,  he  said,  "I 
feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me."  And 
there  they  do  grow,  even  all  the  winter 
long — violets,  and  daisies,  mingling 
with  the  fresh  herbage,  and  in  the 
words  of  Slielley^  "  making  one  in  love 
with  death,  to  tiunk  that  one  should  be 
bmied  in  so  sweet  a  pla<;e." 

To  the  memory  of  John  Keats,  Shelley 
inscribed  his  exquisitely  beautiful  poem, 
♦*Adonais — 'truly  one  of  the  fairest 
monuments  ever  raised,  and  the  sweetest 
tribute  of  love  that  has  ever  been  offered 
on  the  altar  of  departed  genius.'  And 
a  few  years  after  this  was  written,  in 
the  extended  burying-ground,  a  Httle 
above  the  grave  of  Keats,  was  placed 
another  tombstone,  recording  that  below 
rested  the  passionate  and  world-worn 
heart  of  Shelley  himself— "Cor  Cordium." 
P.  B.  S. 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 


There  are  times  in  the  histories  of  all 
nations  wliich  are  strangely  productive 
of  great  minds.  After  a  long  dark  win- 
ter of  sluggish  inactivity,  a  spring  time 
eomes  upon  the  mind  of  the  world  as 


well  as  upon  the  earth.  The  siin  of 
knowledge  and  the  dews  of  faith  soften 
the  clods  and  warm  them  into  life,  and 
then  the  seeds  which  have  been  dropped 
on  the  BoU  of  humanity  b^gin  toger 
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minate  and  prepare  to  put  forth  their 
harvest.  Such  a  period  in  the  history 
of  England  was  that  which  proceeded 
the  Commonwealth.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  the  eighth  Henry,  superstition  had 
dominated  over  art,  set  limits  to  science, 
confined  intellect  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle, and  banned  free  thought.  The 
world's  heart  and  brain  were  as  though 
they  were  dead,  so  faint  was  the  action 
of  one,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hood 
of  the  monk — so  faint  the  pulsation  of 
the  other  beneath  its  ecclesiastical 
shi'oud.  Philosophers  were  fain  to 
hide  their  lore  within  the  recesses  of 
their  studies,  for  fear  that  it  might 
offend  the  dogmas  of  the  Church — and 
men  spake  of  the  thoughts  which  began 
to  beam  in  upon  their  souls  as  though 
truth  were  a  crime.  But  there  were 
men  who,  like  Galileo,  spake  with  the 
voices  which  echoed  to  them  out  of  the 
recesses  of  nature,  and  braved  the  dun- 
geon— there  were  martyrs  who  like  the 
Lollards,  proclaimed  the  faith  which 
was  in  them,  and  dared  the  stake  and 
the  flame.  The  first  blow  at  a  system 
thoroughly  rotten,  seals  its  fate.  Its 
end  may  be  delayed  or  put  off— but 
from  that  moment  it  is  written  on  the 
page  of  the  future,  for 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  bafQed  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Human  thought  often  errs,  but  it  has 
this  godlike  quality,  that  in  the  end  it 
always  tends  to  the  right.  Keep  it 
still,  silent,  immovable — shut  it  in  an 
exhausted  receiver  from  which  the  air 
of  knowledge  is  thoroughly  excluded, 
it  will  remain  latent — ^let  but  a  breath 
enter  its  prison-house,  and  it  begins  to 
wake — ^it  ceases  to  be  compressible — ^it 
grows,  and  puts  a  firm  grasp  on  power. 
It  is  a  beautiful  story,  that  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Tales  where  the  fisherman 
draws  up  in  his  net  the  vessel  sealed 
with  the  magic  signet  of  Solomon. 
When  he  opened  it  there  arose  from  it 
a  cloud — that  cloud  became  a  giant 
threatening  him  with  destruction.  That 
is  how  thought  was  imprisoned;  but 
when  once  the  seal  was  off  its  prison- 
house,  it  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  force  it  back 
into  the  narrow  cell  fr'om  which  it  had 
emerged. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  men 
make  great  times.  Invert  the  sentence 
and  it  is  still  tine — great  times  make 
great  men.    Those  who  recognise  the 


providential  government  of  the  world, 
note  its  woiiings  in  tliis,  that  a  crisis 
brings  the  men  fitted  to  meet  it ;  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  danger  ever 
follows  the  means  of  safety.  K  it  were 
our  task  to  trace  the  progress  of 
humanity,  we  might  show  how,  with 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  marked  the 
era  of  the  Eelbrmation,  came  intel- 
lectual power  from  which  rose  Shakes- 
pere  and  his  contemporaries,  and  how 
the  two  blended  to  produce  the  pure, 
earnest,  unwavering,  stern  faith  of  the 
puritans.  But  that  is  not  our  purpose. 
We  may  only  so  far  touch  history  as  to 
observe  the  general  circumstances  which 
proceeded  and  accompanied  a  parti- 
cular life — only  so  far  indulge  in  specu- 
lation as  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
wide-spread  cause  with  the  one  effect 
which  forms  our  subject.  That  we 
have  attempted  to  do  as  briefly  as  may 
be ;  and  now  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

At  the  town  of  Kingston-on-Hull, 
where  the  broad  Humber  floats  between 
verdant  banks  to  the  sea,  stands  a  mo- 
nument bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body 
of  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq.,  a  man  so 
endowed  by  nature,  so  improved  by 
education,  study,  and  travel,  so  consum- 
mated by  experience,  that  joining  the 
peculiar  graces  of  wit  and  learning  with 
a  singular  penetration  and  strength  of 
judgment;  and  exercising  tdl  these  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  with  an  unut- 
terable steadiness  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
he  became  the  ornament  and  example 
of  his  age,  beloved  by  good  men,  feai-ed 
by  bad,  admired  by  all,  though  imitated 
by  few,  and  scarce  paralleled  by  any. 
But  a  tombstone  can  neither  contain 
his  character,  nor  is  marble  necessary  to 
transmit  it  to  posterity ;  it  is  engraved 
in  the  minds  of  this  generation,  and 
will  always  be  legible  in  his  inimit- 
able writings,  nevertheless.  He  having 
served  twenty  years  in  Parliament,  and 
that  with  such  wisdom,  dexterity,  and 
courage,  as  becomes  a  true  patriot,  the 
town  of  Kingston-upon-Htdl,  from 
whence  he  was  deputed  to  that  assem- 
bly, lamenting  in  his  death  the  public 
loss,  have  erected  this  monument  of 
their  grief  and  their  gratitude,  1688." 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  satirist, 
that  if  the  testimony  of  tombstones  is 
to  be  taken,  the  living  have  sadly  dege 
nerated  from  the  virtues  of  the  dead. 
Monuments  are  so  infected  with  the 
vice  of  flattery,  that  monumental  in- 
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scriptions  are  not  often  to  be  depended 
upon ;  but  this  tombstone  is  as  much  a 
verity  as  the  man  whom  it  commemo- 
rates. Andrew  Maryell  was  one  <rf  the 
worthiest  of  the  old  English  worthies. 
The  Mend  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of 
John  Milton,  he  shared  the  firm  ad- 
herence ttf  a  settled  purpose  of  the  one, 
and  the  stem  truthfulness  of  the  other, 
to  which  he  added  those  lighter  quali- 
ties which  make  meii  as  lovable  in 
private  life  as  high  virtue  makes  them 
estimable  in  public. 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  look  into 
the  heart  of  such  a  man ;  to  know  what 
he  thought  and  how  he  lived — ^to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  broad  stream  of  life 
the  current  of  his  existence,  and  to 
trace  in  the  great  web  of  history  the 
threads  which  he  wove  into  it.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  then,  Andrew 
Marvell  was  bom  at  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  in  the  year  1620.  His  parents 
were  in  good  circumstances,  and  his 
boyhood  passed  off  without  distinction. 
Quick,  versatile,  and  playful,  he  passed 
through  the  earlier  stages  of  education 
with  credit,  but  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion of  coming  greatness.  The  first 
stage  of  Idaming  passed,  Andrew  Mar- 
vell, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  Tri- 
nity College.  At  this  time,  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  somewhat 
revived  from  the  stunning-blow  they 
received  at  their  overthrow.  They 
looked  for  brighter  times,  when  kings 
should  bow  then*  heads  beneath  the  pas- 
toral crook,  and  princes  walk  bare- 
headed in  their  processions.  With  that 
startling  vitality  which  has  ever  marked 
the  propagandists  of  that  faith,  abro- 
gated by  our  forefathers,  they  had  risen 
from  their  defeat  like  a  cork,  for  a  mo- 
ment submerged  by  the  whelming 
waves.  With  3iat  persevering,  self-de- 
voting energy  which  has  ever  charac- 
terized their  efforts,  they  were  seeking 
to  weave  their  meshes  round  the  young 
minds  of  the  age.  Moving  stealthily, 
under  one  disguise  or  another,  the  Je- 
suits were  in  the  universities  spreading 
their  snares  around.  The  agents  of  tliis 
society  fastened  upon  Andrew  Marvell ; 
and,  in  youth,  his  was  a  nature  fitted 
for  them  to  act  upon.  Joined  to  a  clear 
intellect  he  had  a  sensitive  temperament 
and  an  impulsive  nature.  His  devo- 
tional feelings  were  strong,  and  his 
poetic  instincts  led  him  to  love  that 
which  was  venerable.  Young,  ardent, 
and  iqexperienced,  they  infused  doubts 


into  his  miud  before  which  his  toul 
trembled.  They  pointed  to  erring  wis- 
dom in  order  to  elevate  infallible  autho- 
rity. They  worked  on  the  modest  sense 
of  his  own  weakness,  to  induce  him  to 
repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
which  had  endured  for  ages.  They 
painted  the  new  form  of  worship  as  a 
dark  cloud  which  would  pass  away  from 
the  sky  of  faith  and  leave  it  bright  and 
serene  as  ever;  and  they  app^ed  to 
the  chivalrous  feeling  of  which  he  was 
full,  colouring  the  sacrifice  which  would 
attend  a  change  of  religion,  wi^  the 
tinge  of  noble  self-devotedness  to  right. 
It  was  probably  this  last  consideration 
which  proved  most  effective.  Not  that 
Andrew  Marvell  had  not  doubts  as  to 
the  paths  in  which  he  was  treading. 
Every  earnest,  inqmring  spirit  has  had 
them.  Few  who  have  thought  on  such 
subjects,  but  have  propounded  ques- 
tions to  their  own  hearts  to  which  tbey 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer.  Few 
but  have  shrunk  before  the  mysteries 
hidden  among  Revelation,  and  longed 
for  some  oracle  which  could  not  err,  to 
interpret  their  hidden  meaning.  But,  in 
his  case,  we  refer  the  success  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Loyola  rather  to  that  charm 
which  self-sacrifice  has  for  the  impulsive 
and  generous ;  for  it  was  certain  tiiat 
Marvell's  change  was  one  resting  upon 
sentiment  rather  than  upon  reason. 

The  conversion  of  the  young  proselyte 
was  not  made  public.  It  was  the  pohcy 
of  the  Jesuits  to  work  in  the  dark,  fmd 
to  keep  the  results  of  their  efforts  secret 
till  they  had  gathered  power  enough  to 
brave  the  Protestant  spirit  of  England. 
Young  Marvell  silently  left  the  coUege, 
abandoned  his  studies,  and  entered  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  order.  Upon  how 
fine  a  thread  hang  the  destinies  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  world.  When  Crom- 
well had  embarked  on  board  a  ship  in 
the  Thames  to  join  the  pilgrim  fathers 
of  America,  if  Charles  had  suffered  that 
then  obscure  man  to  depart  in  peace,  he 
might  never  have  bared  his  neck  to  the 
axe  at  Whitehall.  If  MarveH's  father 
had  not  sought  him  out  and  found  him 
among  the  neophytes  of  Rome,  instead 
of  standing  in  the  front  of  freedom's 
battle,  he  would  have  wasted  his  ener-. 
gies  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  rechain 
the  liberated  souls  of  men.  Thus  it  is 
that  small  circumstances  are  to  great 
events,  what  the  rudder  is  to  the  ship— 
they  serve  to  guide  the  bark  of  time 
over  the  ocean  of  progress. 
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Great  was  the  grief  of  old  Marvell,  at 
Hull,  over  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
earnest  were  the  efforts  made  to  track  him 
out  At  last  a  olue  was  discovered  and 
the  father  proceeded  to  the  place  of  his 
concealment  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
stem  exercise  of  parental  authority  was 
necessary  to  reclaim  the  youth.  Andrew 
had  already  learned  a  lesson  which  told 
upon  his  future  life.  He  had  been 
taught  that  in  his  new  vocation,  he 
must  smother  those  deep  sentiments 
which  bound  him  to  his  kind,  and  make 
the  human  bond  of  sympathy  which 
binds  man  to  man,  an  instrument  to 
serve  a  coldly-calculated  end.  He  had 
found  too  that  to  be  rid  of  doubt  he 
must  give  up  freedom ;  that  when  he  ex- 
changed half-darkened  reason  for  blind 
faith,  he  must  cease  to  think.  The 
safety  that  was  offered  to  him  was  in  a 
dungeon  without  light,  and  his  was  a 
mind  to  prefer  danger  beneath  the  open 
sky.  In  fact,  he  was  disenchanted  of 
the  romance  which  prompted  his  change. 
,He  was  like  the  traveller  who  looks 
from  a  distance  upon  the  mountains 
bounding  the  horizon.  They  are  tinged 
with  the  blue  of  the  firmament.  The 
setting  sun  casting  on  them  his  slanting 
rays  bathes  them  in  liquid  gold.  They 
seem  an  earthly  paradise.  He  reaches 
them,  and  instead  of  verdant  dells  and 
embowered  groves,  vast  chasms  yawn 
and  jagged  peaks  raise  up  their  barren 
heads.  He  learns  that  imagination 
clothes  the  remote  with  unreal  attrac- 
tiveness. 

So  young  Marvell  had  seen  both 
aspects.  He  had  been  drawn  through 
distance  and  repelled  by  closeness.  He 
left  the  Jesuits  without  a  pang,  and, 
like  a  man  who  wakes  from  a  benumb- 
ing dream,  retmned  to  his  old  studies 
with  an  added  zest.  His  college  course 
ended,  young  Marvell  went  upon  the 
Continent  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners.  It  is  believed  that 
it  was  in  Italy  be  first  met  Milton,  and 
began  that  friendship  which  lasted 
throughout  his  life.  The  first  Uterary 
event  of  Marvell's  life  took  place  in 
Rome,  and  it  serves  to  show  that  he 
had  become  more  than  indifferent  to 
the  Jesuits;  that  he  was  inimical  to 
them.  His  first  effort  was  a  satire  upon 
Bichard  Flecknoe,  an  EngHsh  Jesuit  of 
some  notoriety.  It  is  a  critique  full  of 
pungent  humour  and  biting  sarcasm, 
and  at  once  gained  for  him  the  undying 
enmity  of  those  from  whos^  toils  he  had 


escaped.    This  satire  was  followed  by 
anouier,  also  upon  an  ecclesiastic.   The 

Sursnits  of  the  graphiologists  of  our 
av  only  illustrate  the  adage,  that, 
"  mere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
The  Abbot  de  Manitan,  of  Paris,  like 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  to-dav  who 
discover  firmness  in  a  down-strote,  in- 
stability in  an  up-stroke,  and  levity  in 
along-tailed  letter,  pretended  to  prog- 
nosticate peoi)le*s  dispositions  from 
their  hand-writings,  and  Marvell  lashed 
him  much  as  the  satirical  writers  of 
Punch  do  the  impostors  of  our  own  day. 
At  this  perioa  there  is  a  dark  space 
in  tiie  life  of  Marvel.  For  some  years 
we  Impw  nothing  certain  of  him.  An 
uncertain  rumour  fills  up  the  blank  by 
saying  that  he  accompanied  a  mission 
to  the  Turks,  as  secretajy,  but  reliable 
evidence  is  wanting,  miat  is  known 
is  that  he  reappeared  in  1653,  when  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Cromwell's  ne- 
phew, and  in  1657  was  advanced  to  the 
gost  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  pretender, 
hortly  after  this  Andrew  Marvell  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  his  public 
life.  In  1658,  when  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  native  town  in  Parliament, 
and  now  having  fairly  got  him  upon  the 
open  stage  of  life,  let  us  try  to  realize 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  both  phy- 
sically and  intellectually.  Natiu*e  had 
written  her  letter  of  recommendation 
upon  his  person.  His  appearance  was 
altogether  in  his  favour.  With  a  thin 
graceful  figure,  he  had  a  handsome  face. 
The  brow  was  open.  The  nose  and 
chin  classic  and  finely  cut.  The  mouth 
softly  sensuous,  rather  than  firm;  the 
dark  eyes  bright  and  full  of  vivacity; 
the  dark  hair  in  keeping  with  a  clear 
brown  complexion,  curled  gracefully 
down  to  his  shoulders.  In  him  there 
was  perceived  none  of  those  tokens  of 
stem  determination  which  sits  on  the 
jugged  features  of  Cromwell;  none  of 
that  rigid  self-command,  which  marks 
the  intellectually  beautiful  face  of 
Milton.    He  had  not 

That  vast  girth  of  chest  and  limb,  assigoed 
So  oft  to  those  who  subjugate  their  kind. 

The  body  was,  as  it  often  is,  the  cor- 
rect, indicator  of  the  nature  of  the  mind 
it  enshrined — He  gained  much  of  the 
harder  portions  of  his  character  from 
the   circumstances   in  which    he  was 

E laced.    His  was  no  band  to  lift  itself 
rst  against  a  monarchy.     His  was  a 
miud  which  sought  for  gradual  reform 
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rather  than  violent  revolution.  He 
looked  to  gentle  means  rather  than  to 
force,  and  Lad  it  not  heen  that  there 
was  at  the  hottom  of  his  kindly  nature 
a  fixed  regard  for  right,  he  would 
have  heen  more  likely  to  have  climg  to 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  monarchy, 
than  the  rising  hopes  of  the  Repuhlio. 
That  which  stronger  men  regarded  as 
capahle  of  heing  prevented,  he  some- 
times regarded  wiUi  the  eye  of  the  fa- 
talist as  inevitable,  and  thought,  to 
quote  his  own  words, — 

Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  &oe  of  angry  Heaten's  flame. 

But  though  he  could  not  have  emu- 
lated Cromweirs  deeds,  and  would  not 
have  imitated  them  if  he  could,  he  looked 
with  that  admiration  which  most  men 
accord  to  the  powerful,  as  one  who 

Could  by  indastrions  valoor  climb 
To  rain  the  great  work  of  time, 

And  oast  the  kingdoms  old 

Into  another  momd. 

He  evidently  views  strength  as  the  ar- 
biter, when  he  says, 

Tbongh  justice  against  fate  complain, 
Andjblead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain ; 
Bat  those  do  hold  or  break 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 

And  looks  upon  its  successes  as  a  con- 
sequence of  incurring  natural  law — I 

Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 

Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  therefore  most  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  he  regarded 
the  triumph  of  Bepuhlican  principles 
as  the  triumph  of  right,  and  while  he 
looked  upon  the  death  of  the  First 
Charles  as  necessarv,  accorded  to  the 
fallen  monarch  his  pity  and  respect. 

H»  nothing  common  did  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye. 

The  axe's  edge  did  try : 

Kor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ! 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

If  we  may  take  Marvell's  ode  on 
Cromwell's  return  from  Ireland,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  as  an  authority, 
we  may  presume  that  in  some  minds 
there  was  an  expectation  that  Cromwell 
would  carrv  **  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  '  into  other  countries,  in  de- 
fence of  the  persecuted  Protestants. 


As 
To 


Ceesar,  he,  ere  long,  to  Gaul, 

Ital/as  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states  not  free, 

Shall  olimaoterio  be, 


And  there  are  some  other  lines  which 
seem  to  settle  a  disputed  point  in  his- 
tory, ahout  which  rival  writers  are  even 
now  contending.  When  Charles  es- 
caped to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  these 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  adherent  of 
the  Protector's,  it  is  asserted  on  one 
hand  that  Cromwell  so  intrigued  as  to 
give  the  King  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
parently escaping,  and  so  planned  as 
that  he  should  be  led  to  direct  his  flight 
to  Carisbrooke,  where  preparations  were 
already  made  for  his  captiu*e.  The  mo- 
tive assigned  is  that  he  wished  to  irri- 
tate the  army  and  the  nation  against 
Charles.  On  the  other  side  the  tale  is 
regarded  as  a  fabrication,  not  to  be 
charged  against  Cromwell's  memory. 
Whichever  may  be  true,  Marvell  who 
was  in  the  secret  of  the  time,  gives  groimd 
for  inferring  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
In  the  same  poem  (refening  to  Cromwell) 
he  says — 

And  Hampton  shows  what  part 
He  had  of  wiser  art ; 

Where  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 

He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope. 

That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrooke's  narrow  case. 

That  hence  the  royal  actor  borne, 

The  tragic  tcajffbld  might  adom^ 
YThile  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 

Here  then  we  have  an  avowal,  in 
poetry  it  is  true — but  still  an  express 
avowal  by  a  republican,  who  was  at 
once  Cromwell's  Latin  Secretary,  ad- 
mirer, and  friend,  that  he  prompted 
Charles  to  escape  so  that  he  might  come 
to  the  block.  That  one  would  think 
would  almost  suffice  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy. The  admirers  of  Cromwell 
will  r€^et  to  see  this  dark  stain  of 
treacherj^  fixed  upon  his  character,  but 
regard  for  historic  truth  is  of  more 
consequence  than  partiality  for  an  in- 
dividual, however  great  he  may  be. 

We  have  already  said  that  Marvell 
was  sent  to  parliament  in  1658,  and 
wi^  the  exception  of  three  years,  when 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to 
Kussia,  he  continued  to  represent 
Hull  till  1675,  when  the  parliament 
was  prorogued.  It  was  not  untQ  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  that  Marvell's 
true  character  fully  Shone  out.  Then, 
when  so  many  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Protector  paid  their  court  to  the  re- 
stored Prmce,  his  consistency  would 
not  allow  him  to  change,  nor  his  in- 
tegrity to  deny,  the  principles  he  cou^ 
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scientiously  held.  He  was  as  he  had 
been  a  republican,  and  despite  the  dan- 
ger of  petsecution  and  a  threatened  as- 
sassination, he  gloried  in  and  avowed 
the  fact,  and  stood  boldly  forth  for  the 
people's  rights.  Macaulay  speaks  bit- 
terly of  that  time  as  "  a  day  of  servi- 
tude without  loyalty,  and  sensuality 
without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and 
gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden 
age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the 
slave.  The  principles  of  liberty  were 
the  scoff  of  every  grinning  coiuiaer  and 
the  Anathema  Marantha  of  every  fawn- 
ing dean."  In  bright  reUef  against  the 
dark  background  of  this  pandemonium 
stajids  the  figure  of  Andrew  Marvell  in 
bright  relief,  looking  at  the  darkness  of 
the  period,  he  seems  like  one  of  a  few, 
very  few,  glorious  stars  gemming  a  sky 
of  murky  blackness.  His  adherence  to 
his  principles  rebuked  the  political  cor- 
ruption which  festered  around  him,  and 
the  blameless  purity  of  his  life  cast 
added  shame  upon  the  hideous  profli- 
gacy which,  nurtured  in  the  court, 
spread  downward,  demoralizing  all 
ranks.  He  fiilly  deserved  the  name 
he  won,  of  the  "  firitish  Aristides."  The 
boldness  with  which  he  reproved  wrong 
in  the  highest  quarter,  and  incurred  no 
small  danger,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  finest  of  his  satirical  wri- 
tings is  a  parody  on  the  speeches  of 
Charles  11.,  in  which  he  exposed,  with 
no  sparing  hand,  and  in  no  measured 
terms,  the  private  vices  of  the  king, 
and  his  gross  violation  of  public 
pledges.  Most  other  men  would  have 
suffered  for  this,  but  Marvell  had  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  political  interest.  The  ele- 
gance of  his  manners,  the  amiability 
of  his  demeanour,  his  polished  wit,  and 
his  finished  education,  procured  for  him 
consideration  and  respect  even  from  a 
debauched  king  and  a  profligate  court, 
and  though  Charles  deeply  felt  the  sting 
of  his  pen,  he  could  do  nothing  but 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself. 

Marvell  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
pursue  his  honest  course  unmolested. 
What  those  whom  he  opposed  dare  not 
compass  by  persecution  was  attempted 
by  temptation.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  win  him  over.  The  king  compli- 
mented him,  Rochester  praised  him,  the 
frail  beauties  of  the  coiui»  offered  him 
their  blandest  smiles  and  their  most 
honied  flatteries,  but  "Aristides"  was 
proof  against   aJl.     littie   money  as 


Charles's  extravagant  expenditure  left 
him  to  spare,  j£  1,000  was  found  to  bribe 
Marvell.  The  Treasurer  went  with  it 
where  he  lodged  at  the  top  of  a  house 
down  a  court  in  the  Strand,  and  placed 
it  before  him.  Marvell  was  poor,  he 
had  that  very  morning  been  compelled 
to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend-to  satisfy 
present  necessities.  What  comforts  and 
luxuries  there  were  in  that  heap  of  gold. 
But  no,  his  virtue  was  not  to  be  shaken 
— he  went  on  as  he  had  begun,  claiming 
religious  liber^  for  all,  denouncing  the 
excise,  which  he  alleged  was  fettering 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  demanding 
that  parliaments  should  be  held  fre- 
quently and  the  people  fairly  repre- 
sented«  In  the  reaction  of  that  period, 
when  the  strictness  of  puritanism  had 
given  way  to  the  gross  demoralization 
of  an  age  without  faith,  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  Andrew  Marvell  that  any 
traces  of  public  or  private  morality 
were  preserved.  And  his  example  was 
all  the  more  effectual  as  he  was  devoid 
of  that  overstraining  pretension  to  sanc- 
tity and  affectation  of  austerity  of  life, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  puritanism. 

As  a  controversialist,  Marvell  was 
perhaps  in  his  day  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  Miltoa  himself.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  while  he  never  neglected 
principle,  he  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  biting 
satire  with  the  men  he  opposed.  The 
satirist  seldom  lives  much  beyond  his 
own  age,  because  the  persons  whom  he 
satirizes  are  forgotten,  and  his  gibes  lose 
the  application  which  gives  them  point. 
The  game  of  the  controversialist  is  often 
equally  short  lived,  but  the  pamphlets 
of  Milton  have,  apart  from  their  imme- 
diate objects,  so  much  dignity  of  style 
and  depth  of  argument,  bearing  upon 
the  highest  principles,  that  the  world  is 
not  likely  to  let  them  die.  One  of  Mar- 
veil's  works  of  that  kind  is  still,  how- 
ever, much  admired.  Dr.  Parker,  the 
high  chin-chman,  who  led  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  non-conformists,  supported 
the  power  of  Government  to  stereotype 
a  faith,  and  impose  it  upon  a  people  on 
the  ground  that  **  princes  may  with  less 
hazard  give  liberty  to  men's  vices  and 
debaucheries  than  to  their  consciences." 
Marvell  answered  this  with  a  cutting 
satire.  The  Dr.  replied,  and  the  reply 
drew  forth  a  rejoinder  in  which,  while 
the  argument  was  completely  disposed  of, 
the  poor  Doctor  was  handled  with  such 
savage  wit,  that  he  W8U3  glad  to  retire 
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from  town  to  escape  the  ridicule  which 
was  showered  upon  him  from  rfll  sides. 
This  brought  upon  Marvell  a  threat  of 
assassination  from  one  of  Dr.  Parker's 
adherents.  So  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  party  that  there  is  little  doubt  Mar- 
veil's  life  was  in  danger ;  but  he  heeded 
the  threat  as  little  as  he  had  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Court.  He  was  as  much 
above  fear,  as  he  was  above  prudence. 
He  went  on  his  way  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend the  right,  and  as  his  monument 
tells  us — "beloved  by.  good  men,,  feared 
by  bad." 

The  end  of  Andrew  Marvell  did  not 
disgrace  his  life.  Up  to  the  last  he 
was  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties.  He  died  "  with  harness  on  his 
back."  In  1768,  being  then  forty-mght 
years  of  age,  he  attended  a  popi3ar 
meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Hull. 
At  that  meeting  he  died.  His  health 
had  been  remarkably  good,  and  there 
appeared  nothing  to  accoimt  for  his 
sudden  decease.  Suspicion  pointed  to 
poison  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 
There  is  no  proof  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  that  means ;  but  the  character 
of  the  age,  his  own  prominence  and 
ability  as  a  champion  of  the  people,  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  event,  all  lend  a 
coloiur  of  truth  to  the  supposition.  We 
have  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Marvell  as  a  poet.  His  poems 
were  rather  an  amusement  than  an 
occupation,  and  written  in  hiuried 
moments  snatched  from  the  bustle  of 
his  busy  political  life.  Nevertheless 
some  of  them  have  considerable  merit, 
and  are  full  of  beautiful  thoughts  and 
quaint  images  enough  to  set  up  a  whole 
tribe  of  smaJl  modem  poetasters.  From 


a  poem  entitled  "  Eyes  and  Tears  "  we 

take  the  following  stanzas,  which  are 

characteristic  of  the  tender,  thoughtful 

nature  of  the  man. 

How  wisely  iiature  did  agree, 
With  the  same  eyes  to  weep  and  see. 
That  having  viewed  the  object  vain, 
They  might  be  ready  to  complain. 
And  since  the  self-delading  sight 
In  a  false  angle  takes  each  height; 
These  tears,  which  better  measare  all. 
Like  watery  lines  and  planets  fall. 

Happy  are  they  whom  grief  doth  bless. 
That  weep  the  more^  and  see  the  less; 
And  to  preserve  their  sight  more  true, 
Bathe  still  their  eyes  in  their  own  dew; 
So  Magdalen,  in  tears  more  wise, 
DissQlved  those  captivating  eyes 
Whose  liquid  chains  could  flowing,  meet 
To  fetter  her  Redeemer's  feet 
The  sparkling  glance  that  shoots  desire, 
Drench'd  in  those  tears  doth  lose  its  fire. 

Tea,  oft  the  Thunderer  pity  takes, 
And  there  his  hissing  lightning  slakes. 
The  incense  is  to  heaven  dear. 
Not  as  a  perfume,  but  a  tear ; 
And  stars  shine  lovely  in  the  night, 
But  as  they  seem  the  tears  of  liuht. 
Ope  then  mine  eyes,  your  double  sluice. 
And  practice  to  your  noblest  use ; 
For  others,  too,  can  see  and  sleep, 
Bat  only  human  eyes  can  weep. 

Such  were  the  works  of  Andrew 
Marvell — such  was  his  life — such  was  his 
sudden,  early  death,  before  the  ^rime 
of  manhood  was  past.  Feai'less  ot  dan- 
ger— not  to  be  tempted  or  bought — ^keen 
of  perception,  and  strong  in  argument, 
pure  in  Ufe,  and  ever  ready  to  stand 
nobly  for  the  right,  he  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's noblest  worthies — a  man  whose 
works  and  acts  are  wedded, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noblest  words. 

K  there  have  been  greater  men, 
there  have  not  been  many  better ;  and 
he  does  what  few  do — he  justifies  the 
eulogy  which  his  tomb-stone  records. 

R.  H. 


Partridge  and  Oakey,  Printers,  Paddingt(m« 
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PREFACE. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  an  Essay,  or  we  might  dilate  on  the 
uses  of  Biography.  We  might  expatiate  on  the  comparative 
influence  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  of  the  dramatic  personee  in 
fiction  and  the  veritable  man  in  history,  We  might  contrast  in 
their  results  law  and  theory,  with  life  and  action  —  virtue  mir- 
rored in  precepts,  with  virtue  incarnated  in  the  individual -r 
intellect  portrayed  in  metaphysical  disquisition,  with  intellect 
enthroned  and  inspiring  —  vice  blackened  in  words,  with  vice 
breathing  its  own  loathesome  air — ignorance  inveighed  against, 
with  ignorance  bearing  its  own  reproach,  and  suffering  its  own 
inherent  ills;  we  might  do  all  this,  and  then  point  to  the 
Biographical  Magazine,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  prac- 
tical conclusion.  But  there  would  be  impropriety  in  such  a 
course,  for  however  successfully  we  might  plead  in  behalf  of 
Biography,  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  the  pages  of  this 
periodical  are  illustrative  of  all  its  excellences.  Yet  we  do  not 
undervalue  our  position;  we  have  at  least  a  task  to  perform, 
and  opportunities  to  improve.  To  interest  or  inform  is  some- 
thing, but  to  hang  the  memory  with  portraitures  that  warn  or 
encourage  is  more.  We  want  no  hero-worship ;  but  inspiring 
^sociations  force  themselves  upon  us,  when  we  contemplate  the 
illustrious.  There  is  truth  in  Longfellow's  words,  interpreted 
in  their  highest  sense : — 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ue. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departiog,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing  may  take  heart  again. 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

lieam  to  labour  and  to  wait." 
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IV  PREFACE. 

The  Biographical  Magazine,  though  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  species  of  composition,  allows  of  diversity  of  style  and 
thought.  There  is  nothing  more  varied  in  its  aspects  than  cha-  * 
racter;  to  trace  it  through  the  maze  of  interchanging  motives, 
to  look  into  its  depths,  or  watch  it  bursting  into  action,  is  an  ever 
fruitful  study.  There  are  many  questions  associated  with  it  con- 
tinually arising.  We  ask  ourselves.  How  long  is  a  subjection 
to  aiiy  given  habits  and  circumstances  requisite,  to  produce 
a  character  in  harmony  with  them;  and  how  far,  and  in  wKat 
position,  is  the  natural  disposition  capable  of  modifying  their 
effect  ?  Or,  again.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  change .  a  character 
once  formed,  and  in  what  period  and  condition  of  life  is  it  most 
easy?  We  inquire,  moreover,  into  the  influences  that  mould 
and  make  the  man:  what  influences  most  powerfully  affect,  and 
what  produce  any  particular  style  of  individual.  We  then,  perhaps^ 
attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of  influence,  which  in  turn  a 
developed  character  exerts  —  the  kind  of  influence  —  and  what 
character  exercises  the  greatest.  Hence  we  are  often  led  to 
speculate  on  the  relative  excellence  of  different  characters,  and  on 
the  legitimate  position  their  exemplars  should  occupy  in  our 
estimation.  These,  and  kindred  subjects,  occur  to  the  writer  of 
Biography ;  many  a  train  of  thought  he  must  leave  for  his  readers 
to  pursue.  Our  aim  in  every  sketch  is  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
man  as  he  lived  and  thought.  Between  our  design  and  our  exe- 
cution, there  may  be  a  wide  disparity ;  but  in  again  completing 
another  period  of  labour,  we  anticipate  the  fature.  Our  aim  re- 
mains the  same ;  our  efforts  to  realise  it  will  be  redoubled.  Our 
object  brings  before  us  every  species  of  circumstance  and  person ; 
and  by  the  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  we  would 
test  every  claim. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  ILLUSTEIODS. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


Of  no  eminent  character  of  any  age 
have  we  a  more  ample  and  accurate  ac- 
coimt,  than  of  Samuel  Johnson  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  His 
figure,  his  hahits,  his  dress,  his  gait, 
are  all  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  a 
personal  acquaintance;  all  the  trivial 
incidents  in  which  he  was  in  any  way 
concerned,  we  have  as  faithf tdly  chroni- 
cled as  if  they  were  of  historical  im- 
portance ;  his  conversations,  his  tahle- 
talk,  even  the  most  casual  remarks,  have 
come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  the  most 
careful  preservation. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  this  is  the 
obscurity  that  involves  the  whole  of  his 
previous  career.  He  was  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age  when  his  biographer, 
Boswell,  was  introduced  to  him.  He 
had  then  already  achieved  for  himself 
a  first  position  in  the  field  of  English 
literature,  was  renowned  as  an  essayist, 
lexicographer,  and  poet,  was  caressed 
and  reverenced  by  a  wide  circle  of  the 
illustrious  of  the  age,  and  had  just 
received  a  pension  sufficiently  liberal 
to  secure  him  thenceforward  fi:om  pecu- 
niary embarrassment.  Of  the  man  at 
this  period  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  career,  we  have  the  most  vivid 
and  detailed  account  possible;  we  de- 
siderate nothing;  he  yet  moves  and 
speaks  upon  Boswell's  canvas.  But 
of  the  toil,  and  struggle,  and  privation, 
by  which  this  eminence  was  achieved, 
of  the  several  steps  of  the  slow  and 
painful  progress,  of  the  influences  thfi.t 
had  acted  upon  him  and  made  him  the 
singular  phenomenon  he  appeaa'ed  to 
those  of  a  younger  generation,  we  can 
glean  but  scanty  information.  Some- 
thing has,  however,  been  coUected  by 
the  diligence  of  his  biographer,  and 
these  materials,  meagre  as  they  are, 
may  perhaps  avail  for  the  present  rapid 
sketch. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lich- 
field, in  Stajffordshire,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1709.  His  father,  Michael 
Johnson,  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
bookseller  in  that  town,  and  by  his 
skill  and  industry  would  have  realized 
a  competent  fortune,  but  for  losses  sus- 


tained in  an  imsuccessful  speculation. 
These,  however,  were  so  great,  as  se- 
riously to  straiten  his  circimistances, 
and  deprive  his  son  of  all  assistance 
fi:om  that  quarter.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Dr.  Johnson  records  the  sum  of 
^620,  as  "aU  that  I  expect  to  receive 
out  of  my  father's  ejffects,  prior  to  the 
death  of  my  mother."  It  is  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  paucity  of  readers 
at  that  period,  aod  the  centralization  of 
all  that  related  to  literature  in  the 
metropolis,  that  Michael  Johnson's 
trade  was  extended  over  many  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  that  even  Bir- 
mingham itself  was  indebted  for  its 
supply  of  intellectual  provender  to  a 
stall  opened  every  market  day  by  the 
Lichfield  bibliopole.  Michael  Johnson 
possessed  a  large,  robust  firame,  a  strong 
understanding,  remarkably  cultivated 
for  his  age  and  position,  wi^  tendencies 
to  that  morbid  melancholy  which  was 
more  fully  developed  in  lus  son.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety, 
not  lettered,  however,  like  her  husband, 
and  strongly  tinged  with  superstition. 
Thus  from  both  his  parents  young 
Johnson  doubtlessly  inherited  much 
that  afterwards  characterized  him, — 
from  his  father,  his  unwieldy  body,  his 
vigorous  sense,  his  fits  of  gloom  and 
depression ;  from  his  mother,  his  strong 
sense  of  religion  and  his  tendencies  to 
superstition.  And  what  was  distempered 
in  these  hereditary  dispositions  would 
perhaps  be  aggravated  by  the  early 
ravages  of  disease ;  for  he  was  attacked 
by  the  scrofula  while  yet  in  infancy, 
and  retained  its  hideous  scars  to  the 
close  of  life. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  mythical 
generally  blended  with  the  early  history 
of  the  illustrious ;  and  thus  legendary 
feats  of  infantile  precocity  are  transmit- 
ted of  our  great  lexicographer.  These, 
however,  we  may  pass  by.  At  school 
he  appears  to  have  been  always  a-head 
of  his  compeers,  and  that  with  little  ef- 
fort of  his  own.  Mingling  little  in  the 
spoi-ts  of  boyhood,  assuming  the  supre- 
macy over  his  associates  as  by  a  kiod  of 
inherent  right,  irregular  in  liis  habits, 
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Studious  and  indolent  by  fits,  reading 
voraciously  everything  that  came  in  his 
way  without  system  or  selection,  and 
seldom  forgetting  anything  once  read, 
he  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  fore- 
shadowed his  after  character.  "  The 
boy  was  father  to  the  man."  That  which 
was  Dr.  Johnson's  great  defect  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  caxeer,  which  enfee- 
bled at  times  and  distorted  his  otherwise 
^gaxxtic  capacities — a  want  of  discipline, 
18  here  aJready  conspicuous.  Through- 
out life  he  studied  much  in  the  same 
way  that  he  indulged  his  appetites. 
"Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  little  superior  to  the  general 
inanity  of  his  remarks,  "though  he 
oould  be  rigidly  dbstemiom  was  not  a 
temperate  man  m  eating  and  drinking. 
He  could  refrain  but  he  could  not  use 
moderately."  And  so  in  catering  to  his 
mental  appetites.  He  could  lay-a-bed  till 
mid-day,  and  *  hold  forth'  till  midnight 
at  the  Mitre  tavern ;  or  he  could  write 
forty-eight  printed  ^otavo  pages  at  a  sit- 
ting, and  compose  a  hundred  lines  of 
poetry  in  a  day  and  throw  off  his  Kasselas 
in  the  evenings  of  a  week ;  but  he  never 
oould  discipline  himself  to  a  regular  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  "  I  would 
not  advise,"  he  remarks  himself,  "  a  ri- 
gid a^hei'ence  to  a  pai'ticular  plan  of 
study.  I  myself  have  never  persisted 
in  any  plan  for  two  days  together.  A 
man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination 
leads  him,  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task, 
will  do  himlittle  good."  The  result  of  this 
was,  and  thus  it  ever  will  be,  in  the  case 
of  any  one  that  adopts  the  precedent, 
that  while  Johnson  laid  up  in  his  tena- 
cious memory  a  vast  amount  of  curious 
information,  he  displayed  on  many  com- 
mon topics,  an  ignorance  that  might 
shame  a  school-boy;  and  his  judgment, 
subtle,  and  strong  where  based  upon  a 
sufficient  aoqua,intanoe  with  facts,  was 
perpetually  perverted  by  erroneous  pre- 
mises, and  cramped  by  narrow  and  su- 
perficial views  of  things.  Young  John- 
son at  seventeen  knew  many  things  that 
might  have  puzzled  a  veteran  scholar, 
and  Br.  Johnson  at  seventy  made  blun- 
ders which  a  lad  of  common  information 
could  have  corrected.  His  mind  was  a 
museum,  exhibiting  much  that  is  rare 
and  curious,  and  omitting  much  that 
is  common  and  useful. 

At  nineteen  he  was  placed  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
for  two  years,  and  throughout  life  he  en- 
tertaiiied  great  fondness  an4  veneration 


for  his  Alma  Mater.  Of  his  college  life 
we  obtain  but  a  glimpse.  The  irregular 
habits  upon  which  we  have  already 
commented,-  appear  to  have  followed 
him  thither.  Now  we  find  him  dili- 
gently reading  metaphysics  and  Greek, 
the  two  studies  to  which  he  was  most 
partial,  now  giving  way  to  his  consti- 
tutional indolencsr  and  now  again  re- 
cording in  his  diary  his  remorse  and 
shame  and  resolves  of  amendment;  at 
one  time  enlivening  his  friends  by  his 
wit  and  merriment,  or  spiriting  them 
up  to  rebellion  against  the  eollege  dis- 
cipline, at  another,  chafed  and  miserable 
on  account  of  his  extreme  poverty,  or 
driven  by  his  morbid  temperament  to 
the  verge  of  insanity.  It  is  painful  to 
contemplate  how  his  honest  pride  waa 
galled  by  the  destitution  of  his  circum- 
stances. At  one  time,  when  his  shoes 
were  so  worn  that  his  feet  became  visible 
through  them,  and  a  delicate  charity 
had  placed  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  he  is  said  to  have  fiung 
away  the  eleemosynary  supply. 

Johnson's  college  residence  is  also 
remarkable  on  two  ^other  accounts.  It 
was  clouded  by  one  of  the  earliest  and 
darkest  of  those  fits  of  mental  depression 
to  which  he  was  subject  throughout  life; 
and  then  furtlier,  those  powerftU  impres- 
sions of  religion  were  renewed  which 
he  had  imbibed  firom  his  mother  (in 
childhood),  and  which  from  this  time 
forward  materially  influenced  his  cha- 
racter. Johnson's  melancholy  was  in. 
many  respects  peculiar.  It  was  not 
that  of  a  man  of  lively  sensibilities,  who 
shrinks  from  the  atmosphere  of  earth 
as  cold  and  ungenial,  and  whose  quick 
sympathies  and  tender  affections  are 
being  perpetually  jarred  and  wounded. 
Of  the  miseries  of  such  a  nature  Johnson 
had  no  appreciation.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  sensitiveness  really 
existed,  and  harshly  judged  it  to  be 
the  affectation  of  maudlm  sentiment 
or  wounded  vanity.  Accustomed  him- 
self to  face  the  world's  roughest  usage 
and  most  inclement  seasons,  trained  and 
braced  in  the  hardy  school  of  privatiou 
and  poverty,  his  sympathies  were  no 
more  capable  of  blending  with  such 
refined  feelings,  than  his  critieiam  of 
appreciating  ^e  more  delicate  beauties 
of  taste.  Nor  was  Johnson's  melancholy, 
insanity,  or  anything  approaching  it. 
He  was  not  like  Gowper  a  monomaniac. 
His  mental  gloom  did  not  shape  itself 
into  some  one  dark  and  distorted  idea, 
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taking  poBsession  of  the  soul,  and  not 
to  be  exorcised  by  argument  or  eflPort. 
Nor  was  it  that  of  the  man  of  dream- 
ing imagination,  who  broods  over  every 
trivial  incident  till  he  gives  it  a  signifi- 
cance and  a  magnitude  entirely  the 
creation  of  his  own  distempered  mind. 
Nor  was  it,  least  of  all,  the  affectation  of 
a  vain  and  silly  mind,  such  as  Boswell 
was  perpetually  annoying  him  with,  and 
of  which  he  made  a  happy  similitude, 
when,  pointing  one  evenmg  to  a  moth 
that  had  fluttered  into  the  candle  and 
burned  itself,  he  said  quietly,  <*That 
creature  was  its  own  tormentor,  and  I 
believe  its  name  was  Boswell !"  John- 
son's melancholy  was  at  all  events  sin- 
cere, such  as  became  a  strong  and  earn- 
est mind.  It  was  not  pturaded  before 
the  world  like  that  of  some  other  wretch- 
ed geniuses,  but  comes  out.  chiefly  in 
his  private  diaries;  it  did  not  assume 
a  tone  of  misanthropy  real  or  affi^cted, 
but  generally  that  of  penitent  and  re- 
morseful oonfession.  It  evinced  itself 
in  the  intense  sense  he  had  of  his  own 
deflciences,  in  the  severity  of  which  he 
records  and  characterizes  his  broken  re- 
solves and  defeated  struggles,  in  the 
gloom  which  any  personal  calamity  ap- 
peared to  shed  over  every  object  and 
pursuit,  and  more  tiian  all  in  his  con- 
stant terror  of  death,  and  angry  impa- 
ti^oe  whenever  the  subject  was  broach- 
ed. Probably  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
hereditaiy  and  physical,  the  legacy  of 
the  paternal  malady,  and  the  result  of 
midnight  study  and  mid-day  slumber, 
it  arose  from  the  imeasiness  of  a  sensi- 
tive conscience  combined  with  defective 
religious  views. 

Johnson's  conscience  was  not  indeed 
well-informed,  but  it  was  susceptible 
eTSn  to  superstition.  He  brought  the 
most  trivial  observances  before  its  bar, 
and  judged  them  with  relentless  severity. 
And  he  who  considered  it  a  grave  of- 
fence to  drink  milk  with  his  tea  on 
Good  Friday,  was  not  likely  to  regard 
with  complacency  what  was  really  de- 
fective in  his  conduct.  Accordingly 
his  diary  abounds  in  expressions  of  &e 
bitterest  remorse  and  the  most  unspar- 
ing self-accusations.  Now  he  reproaches 
hims^with  the  intemperate  indulgence 
of  appetite,  now  with  slothfulness,  and 
the  frivolous  occupation  of  time,  and 
now  with  the  desertion  of  pur|)oses  and 
the  violation  of  vows.  Deeply  impressed 
as  he  was  with  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
ever  fearfully  foreboding  ^ath,   and 


possessing  vivid  and  solemn  views  of 
the  probationary  character  of  life,  such 
self-scrutiny  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
morse and  dismay.  It  was  not  because 
his  conduct  was  grossly  bad,  that  he 
was  the  prey  of  such  emotions,  but  be- 
cause his  standard  of  duty  was  high  and 
his  conscience  faithful.  He  felt  how 
strict  were  the  requirements  of  Gt)d, 
how  important  were  the  issues  of  life, 
and  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
imperfect  obedience  to  the  one,  or  an 
uncertain  preparation  for  the  other. 

Such  soul  conflicts  must  ever  be  the 
lot  of  a  sincere  and  earnest  mind,  im- 
pressed with  a  powerful  sense  of  religion, 
and  nothing  can  meet  and  paoify  such 
a  condition  but  a  just  appreciation  of  * 
the  provisions  of  Christianity.  And 
Johnson's  religious  views  were  as  we< 
have  already  intimated,  defective.  Pri- 
mary features  in  the  Christian  scheme 
of  forgiveness  are  that  it  is  bestowed 
not  at  all  on  account  of  merit  in  the  re- 
cipient, but  altogether  on  account  of 
the  propitiation  of  Christ,  and  that  such 
forgiveness  is  a  pre-essential  to  all  true 
and  acceptable  obedience ;  that  is^  all 
obedience,  satisfying  either  the  claims  of 
God,  or  the  requirements  of  conscience, 
is  a  result  and  not  a  condition  of  for- 
giveness. And  this  Johnson  misunder- 
stood. He  was  a  sincere  Christian,  that 
is,  in  an  age  of  fashionable  infidelity, 
he  stood  stoutly  by  the  Bible,  and  rested 
his  hopes  on  its  revelations ; — ^but  those 
revelationshe  had  not  clearly  apprehend- 
ed. Ilad  he  done  so,  we  should  not 
have  found  him  asserting :  '*  No  rational 
man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprehen- 
sion. His  hope  of  salvation  must  be 
foimded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Sa- 
viour shall  be  applied  to  us,  namely, 
obedience^  and  \i4iere  obedience  has  fml- 
ed,  then  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance. 
But  what  man  can  say  that  his  obedi- 
ence has  been  such  as  he  would  ap» 
prove  of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself 
upon  dose  examination ;  or  that  his  re- 
pentance has  not  been  such  as  to  re* 
quire  being  repented  of?  No  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repent- 
ance will  obtain  salvation." 

Here  is  much  misapprehension.  Be- 
pentance  is  not  supplementary  to  obedi- 
ence, but  an  admission  of  disobedience, 
a  total  abnegation  of  self,  and  so  an  es- 
sential preliminary  to  that  sentiment  of 
tru^  in  Christ,  which,  and  not  obedi- 
ence, is  the  c(mdition  **  on  which  it  is 
b2 
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promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Sa- 
viour shall  be  applied  to  us."  But  on 
such  views  as  those  quoted  above  in 
Johnson's  own  words,  mere  is  no  satis- 
faction for  an  awakened  conscienoe  to 
be  foimd  before  death,  and  eveir  ear- 
nest, religious  spirit,  must  live  till  then 
in  all  the  horror  of  doubt  upon  the 
most  momentous  of  all  subjects. 

To  such  sources  then  we  would  trace 
whatever  there  was  of  morbid  melan- 
choly in  Johnson's  character.  The  seeds 
were  without  doubt  constitutional,  but 
fostered  afterwards  by  physical  irregu- 
larities. Nature  has  her  inexorable 
laws,  and  wreaks  a  sure  vengeance  on 
the  transgressor.  And  then  to  all  this 
we  must  superadd  the  alarms  and  dis- 
quietude of  a  dissatisfied  conscience, 
combined  with  defective  religious  senti- 
ments. 

Johnson  was  necessitated  by  the 
harsh  compulsion  of  poverty  to  leave 
Oxford  after  a  two  years'  residence,  and 
before  obtaining  a  degree.  After  this 
he  appears  to  have  led  a  desultory  life. 
For  some  time  he  was  resident  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  engaged  in  writing  for  a 
magazine.  Then  again  we  find  him 
employed  as  usher,  in  a  private  school 
at  Market  Bosworth,  of  which  he  soon 
found  the  monotonous  drudgery  intol- 
erable. At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
married  a  widow  lady,  as  everybody 
knows,  nearly  twice  his  own  age,  re- 
pulsive in  appearance,  flaunly  in  dress, 
and  affected  in  manner.  Yet  he  appears 
to  have  felt  and  retained  for  her  a  strong 
affection,  and  after  her  death,  which 
almost  overwhelmed  him,  he  seldom 
mentions  her  in  his  diary  without  some 
expression  of  endearment  or  regret. 
Upon  his  mairiage,  he  opened  an  "  Es- 
tablishment for  young  gentlemen  "  in  a 
large  house  near  his  native  town.  But 
for  the  duties  of  a  pedagogue  Johnson 
was  eminently  unfitted.  The  rapidity 
of  his  own  mental  operations,  the  force 
and  precision  of  thought  and  language 
that  he  cultivated,  disqualified  him 
altogether  for  doliug  out  instruction 
in  quantity  and  style  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  youths,  while  lus  grotesque 
appearance,  mutterings,  and  contortions, 
presented  too  many  salient  points  of 
ridicule  to  be  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  decorum.  Accordingly, 
the  Edial  establishment  was  soon  bro- 
ken up,  and,  driven  of  necessity  to  look 
somewhere  for  a  livelihood,  Johnson  at 
length   went  to  I<ondon  to  &eek  his 


fortime  as  a  literary  adventurer.  David 
Garrick  was  his  travelling  companion, 
and  the  circumstance  was  often  made 
the  subject  of  pleasant  remark  in  after 
years,  when  each  in  his  own  department 
had  achieved  a  position  of  unrivalled 
eminence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  this 
was  a  period  of  transition  in  the  history 
of  our  literature,  of  transition  from  the 
patronage  of  the  great  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  But  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  Macaulay's  brilliant 
essay : — "  Johnson  came  up  to  London 
precisely  at  the  time  when  tiie  condition 
of  a  man  of  letters  was  most  miseral)le  and 
degraded.  It  was  a  dark  night  between 
sunny  days.  The  age  of  patronage  had 
passed  away.  The  age  of  general  cu- 
riosity and  intelligence  had  not  arrived. 
The  number  of  readers  is  at  present  so 
great  that  a  popular  author  may  subsist 
in  comfort  and  opulence  on  the  profits  of 
his  works.  In  the  reign  of  William  the 
third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  first, 
even  such  men  as  Congreve  and  Addison . 
would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  live 
like  gentlemen  by  the  mere  sale  of  their, 
writings.  But  the  deficiency  of  the 
natursd  demand  for  .literature  was,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
more  than  made  up  by  artificial,  en-, 
couragement,  by  a  vast  system  of  boun-. 
ties  and  premiums.  There  was  perhaps 
never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of 
literary  merit  were  so  splendid,  at  which 
men  who  could  write  well,  found  such 
easy  admittance  into  the  most  distin- 
guished society,  and  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state. 

"  But  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  a  change  took  place. 
The  supreme  power  passed  to  a  man 
who  cared  little  for  poetry  or  eloquence. 
Dining  the  whole  course  of  his  admin- 
istration therefore  he  scarcely  befriended 
a  single  man  of  genius.  Thus  at  the 
time  when  Johnson  commenced  his 
literary  career,  a  writer  had  littie  to 
hope  from  the  patronage  of  .powerful 
individuals.  The  patronage  of  the  pub- 
He  did  not  yet  furnish  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  The  prices 
paid  by  booksellers  to  authors  were  so 
low,  that  a  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  unremitting  industry  could  do  littie 
more  than  provide  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  The  lean  kine 
had  eaten  up  the  fat  kine.  The  thin 
I  and  withered  ears  had  devoured  the 
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good  ears.  The  season  of  rich  harvests 
was  over,  and  the  period  of  famine  had 
begun.  All  that  is  squalid  and  miser- 
able might  now  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  Poet.  That  word  denoted  a  crea- 
ture dressed  like  a  scare  crow,  familiar 
with  compters  and  spunging  houses,  and 
perfectly  qualified  to  decide  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Common  Side  in 
the  King's  Bench  prison  and  of  Mount 
Scoundrel  in  the  I  leet.  Even  the  poor- 
est pitied  him;  and  they  well  might 
pity  him.  For  if  their  condition  was 
equally  abject,  their  aspirings  were  not 
equally  high,  nor  their  sense  of  insult 
equally  acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret 
up  four  pair  of  stairs,  to  dine  in  a  cellar 
among  footmen  out  of  place,  to  trans- 
late ten  hours  a-day  for  the  wages  of  a 
ditcher,  to  be  hunted  by  baUfis  from 
one  haunt  of  begga^  and  pestilence  to 
another,  from  Grub  Street  to  St.  Greorge's 
Fields,  and  from  St.  George's  Fields  to 
the  alleys  behind  St.  Martin's  Church, 
to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in  June,  and  amidst 
the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  in  December, 
to  die  in  an  hospital  and  to  be  buried 
in  a  parish  vault,  was  the  fate  of  more 
than  one  writer  who,  if  he  had  lived 
thirty  years  earlier,  would  have  begn 
admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Kitcat 
or  the  Scriblerus  Club,  would  have  sat 
in  Parliament,  and  would  have  been 
entrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High 
Allies;  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  our  time, 
would  have  foimd  encouragement  scarce- 
ly less  munificent  in  Albemarle  Street 
or  in  Paternoster  Kow." 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture. 
Johnson  himself  has  given  us  an  idea 
of  the  shifts  to  which  literary  adven- 
tiu*ers  in  the  metropolis  were  at  this 
time  driven.  He  used  often  to  narrate 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  of  a  frugal 
friend  of  his,  who  would  lodge  in  a 
garret  for  eighteen  pence  a  week,  re- 
ceive his  ffuests  in  a  coflfee  house  to 
hide  the  naJcedness  of  his  squalid  abode, 
dine  on  sixpence,  breakfast  on  a  penny, 
and  go  without  supper,  reserve  his  visits 
and  appointments  to  clean-shirt'dayy  and 
thus  make  i620  a  year  suflfice  for  lodg- 
ings and  maintenance.  Such  were  the 
miseries  and  privations  through  which 
Johnson  had  to  struggle  to  competence 
and  renown.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  through  those  difficulties  he  did 
struggle,  and  to  such  competence  and 
renown  he  did  attain.  With  nothing 
to  aid  him  but  his  genius  and  hardy 
resolution,  the  destitute  and  neglected 


tenant  of  some  miserable  garret  in  Grub 
Street  fought  his  way  to  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  society  of  the  great. 
He  rose  till  Lord  Chesterfield  conde- 
scended to  deprecate  his  anger.  Eoyalty 
honoured  him  with  an  interview.  The 
state  gave  him  a  pension,  and  such 
men  as  Edmund  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  were  proud  to  be  numbered 
among  his  friends.  And  in  accom- 
plishing idl  this  for  himself,  he  in- 
directly did  much  to  pave  the  way  for 
others.  By  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions he  had  a  large  share  in  bring- 
ing on  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for 
literature,  in  substituting  the  patronage 
of  the  public  for  the  patronage  of  l£e 
great.  He  won  for  fiterary  men  res- 
pect and  honour  on  their  own  account. 
Whatever  of  renown  and  reverence  he 
attained,  he  attained  entirely  by  his 
merit  as  a  writer.  And  this  was  not  a 
triumph  for  Samuel  Johnson  merely, 
but  for  literature  represented  in  him. 
Then  again,  his  sturdy  independence 
and  self-sufficiency  were  a  strong  tower 
for  needy  and  struggling  authors.  They 
gatherea  round  him  with  the  instinctive 
attraction  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger. 
And  when  he  pushed  his  own  way  to 
eminence,  they  followed  in  his  wake. 
Every  distinction  and  emolument  con- 
ferred on  him,  raised  them  the  higher 
in  the  social  scale.  All  honour  then  to 
the  stout  heart  and  vigorous  arm,  that 
helped  so  manfully  to  clear  and  smooth 
the  path  of  modem  literature,  and  if 
occasionally  his  independence  is  pushed 
to  obstinacy,  his  energetic  speech  warms 
into  violence,  and  his  sturdy  self-reli- 
ance  becomes  domineerii]^  aud  dogma- 
tical, let  us  hold  the  offences  venial. 
If  his  character  sometimes  seems  harsh 
and  imamiable,  let  us  remember  that 
one  more  delicately  moulded,  could 
never  have  played  the  part  he  had  play- 
ed in  the  history  of  his  coimtry's  litera- 
ture. 

Johnson  went  to  London  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  and  for  several  years  af- 
terwards, we  gain  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  him.  And  those  glimpses  are  ver^ 
sad  and  painful  to  contemplate.  "We 
find  him,  now  walking  the  streets  with 
"  Savage,"  in  default  of  a  lodging,  now 
dining  at  Cave's  behind  a  screen,  be- 
cause his  clothes  were  too  shabby  to  be 
made  visible,  now  fasting  for  two  entire 
days  in  succession,  now  driven  by  dis- 
tress from  one  miserable  garret  to  an- 
other yet  more  bare  and  squalid,  now 
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accomodatmg  a  distinguished  -visitor 
with  the  only  chair  his  chamher  oon- 
tained,  while  he  himself  swung  upon 
the  three-legged  remnant  of  anoth^, 
and  now  placed  under  arrest  for  the 
wretched  sum  of  £b  I89.  It  is  also  dur- 
ing this  gloomy  period  that  his  moral 
character  will  least  hear  examination. 
His  close  intimacy  with  such  a  man  as 
Savage, — ^whose  life  is  one  unrelieved 
tissue  of  misfortune  and  crime,  who, 
heing  acquitted  of  a  murder  perpetrated 
in  a  tavern  hrawl,  persisted  in  a  dissi- 
pated and  licentious  career,  till  having 
alienated  his  friends  hy  his  insolence 
and  prodigality,  he  died  miserahly  in 
prison— was  not  likely  to  he  productive 
of  good.  By  his  influence  Johnson  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  hetrayed  into  prac- 
tices that  occasioned  him  afterwards  the 
'profoundest  remorse. 

Dtuing  this  period  his  chief  support 
was  derived  from  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, with  which  he  had  connected 
himself  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. For  this  magazine^  which  com- 
bined in  itself  the  magazine,  review, 
And  newspaper,  besides  contributing 
many  articles  on  iniscellaneous  sub-^ 
jects,  he  for  some  time  superintended 
the  repoils  of  Parliamenta^  debates, 
which  were  published  under  the  title 
of  **  The  Senate  of  Ldlliput."  For  these 
he  appears  sometimes  to  have  had  the 
brief  notes  of  a  spectator,  but  as  often, 
merely  the  names  of  the  speakers  and 
the  side  each  took  in  the  debate,  his 
dwn  ready  ingenuity  supplying  the  rest. 
For  this,  indeed,  Johnson  Was  well 
fitted,  for  no  one  could  argue  more 
plausibly  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
When,  howevei*,  we  remember  that  at 
this  time  he  was  a  violent  Jacobite,  we 
ihay  well  be  suspicions  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  reports.  To  us,  accustomed 
as  we  are  to  a  rapid,  full,  and  instan- 
taneous difiUsion  of  all  that  passes  in 
the  Representative  Chambers  of  the 
nation,  it  appears  almost  inconceivable 
that  stitih  a  stat^of  things  existed  only 
ft  centtity  back.  And  we  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  rapid 
Strides  science  and  invention  have 
since  been  taking,  as  well  as  on  the 
more  liberal  tone  that  has  been  infused 
into  our  Institutions. 

Some  time  during  tbe  y^ar  fbllowlng 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Johnson 
published  his  "London,  a  poem  in 
unitdtion  of  the  third  Satire  of  Juve- 
lial."     The    work    had    considerable 


popularity,  and  brought  the  author 
into  the  notice  of  literary  men.  Pope 
wrote  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, a  circumstance  with  which  John- 
son, when  he  heard  of  it,  was  much 
gratified.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
imitated  the  tenth  satire  of  the  same 
poet  in  his  "Vanity of  Human  Wishes," 
and  these,  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Irene," 
which  was  already  fiuiuied,  but  was  not 
produced  on  the  stage  for  several  years 
afterwards,  comprise  all  his  poetical 
performances  of  any  importance.  Of 
Johnson's  poetry  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mendatory thing  that  can  be  said,  is 
that  it  is  excellent  of  its  class ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that  that  class 
does  not  comprehend  poetry  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  true  poet  is  the 
interpreter  and  high  priest  of  nature. 
His  function  is  to  discover  those  subtle 
associations,  undiscemible  by  the  faoul* 
ties  of  common  men,  which  unite  the 
world  of  spirit  with  the  world  of  matter. 
He  breathes  a  soul  into  the  universe^ 
not  the  world-god  of  the  idolatrous 
Pagan  philosophy,  but  an  emanation 
of  bis  own  creative  spirit 

"  The  world  is  full  of  glorious  likenesses. 
The  poet's  power  is  to  sort  these  out, 
And  to  make  masio  from  the  common  strlngi 
With  which  the  world  is  strong ;  to  make  the 

dumb 
Ealth  ntter  hearenly  harmony,  and  draw 
Life  clear  and  sweet  and  harmless  as  spring 

Water 
WelUhg  its  iray  through  floweft.** 

And  he  is  the  flrs^rank  poet  who 
penetrates  with  deepest  sympathy  into 
these  hidden  analogies  of  nature,  who 
best  understands  and  most  truly  in- 
terprets her  speech,  who  in  fact  lden» 
tifies  himself  with  her  as  though  he 
were  one  of  her  own  fi*ee  and  glorious 
productions.  And  such  poetry  was  al- 
most or  altogether  extinct  at  the  time 
Johnson  wrote.  The  cramped  and  ar* 
tificial  style  of  Pope  was  regarded  as  the 
true  model  of  poetical  composition;  the 
classics  were  studied  with  intense  assidu- 
ity, and  classical  finish  and  elegance 
were  more  desiderated  than  the  fi*eedom 
and  vigour  of  gentline  inspiration. 
Myriads  of  lines  and  tame  heroics, 
provided  they  never  transgressed  the 
laws  of  collect  versification,  could  be 
tolerated  and  even  obtain  the  patronage 
of  the  critics ;  but  Collins'  magnificent 
odes  Were  treated  with  a  neglect  that 
drove  the  sensitive  author  to  insanity. 
The  whole  education  of  the  poet  had 
got  wrong.  London  had  become  the 
nucleus  of  literary  talent.    Poet,  essay- 
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ist»  critic  and  historian,  all  who  sought 
a  precarious  livelihood  by  their  brains, 
flocked  promiscuously  thither.  But  Lon- 
don was  not  the  place  to  educate  the 
poet  The  blank  walls  of  some  desolate 
apartment,  the  monotonous  scenery  of 
smoking  chimneys  and  toiling  men,  the 
fumes  and  chatter  of  a  cofifee  house,  are 
not  prolific  of  the  influences  from  which 
true  poeta-y  is  bom*  Yet  such  were  the 
scenes  amidst  which  the  bard  of  this 
age  abode.  All  that  his  imagination 
could  recal  of  the  fair  features  of 
nature,  were  probably  regretful  reminis- 
cences of  happier  days  long  since 
elapsed.  No  wonder  that  through  all  this 
long  night,  and  until  the  advent  of 
Crabbe  and  Oowper,  we  meet  with  but 
littie  of  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

Now  measuring  Johnson  by  the  stan- 
dard of  his  own  class,  his  poems  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Conceding 
Pope's  to  be  the  true  school  of  poetry, 
^e  art,  for  art  it  would  then  be,  over^ 
turning  the  old  adage,  could  scarcely 
be  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. They  contain  much  correct  and 
sonorous  versiflcation,  much  felicity  and 
force  of  expression,  many  passages  of 
great  vigour  and  eloquence,  not  a  little 
appropriate  imagery  and  happy  illus- 
tration and  withal  carry  throughout  an 
earnest  and  elevating  tone.  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is  reaUy  a 
powenul  poem;  the  famous  passages 
on  Charles  XII.,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
are  perhaps  as  fine  specimens  of  didac- 
tic verse  as  any  our  language  affords. 
Still  ••  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes*' 
is  not  more  superior  to  Blackmore's 
"Creation,"  than  is  the  poetry  of  the 
Task  or  the  Excursion,  as  podtry^  to 
anything  Johnson  or  the  school  to  which 
he  belonged  has  produced.  Poetry  is 
not  a  Didactic  aim,  or  Satire,  or  Wit, 
or  finished  rhythm;  but  a  translation 
into  human  speech  of  the  many  voiced 
utterances  of  natiu-e.  Poetrjr  may  be 
subservient  to  moral  or  satirical  or  di- 
dactic ends,  it  may  march  in  the  stately 
rhythm  of  the  heroic  couplet,  or  dance 
to  some  of  the  wilder  measures  of  song, 
or  be  altogether  jfree  ftom  any  such  tram- 
mels, but  the  poetry,  as  such,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  ends  it  subserves, 
or  the  shapes  it  assumes. 

Some  six  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  London,  Johnson  gave  to  the 
world  his-**  Life  of  Savage.'*  This  too 
was  extensively  popular,  and  attracted 
teany  favourable  notices.   By  this  time 


he  was  generally  known  in  the  world 
of  letters,  as  a  writer  of  vast  erudition, 
possessed  of  great  critical  discernment 
and  philosophical  thought,  and  wieldiiig 
a  pen  of  singular  power.  But  this  in- 
creased notoriety  effected  no  change  in 
his  circumstances.  He  still  wrote  for 
a  precarious  subsistence,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  in  the  utmost  embarass^ 
ment  and  miserv.  It  was  while  thus 
living  the  life  of  a  pauper,  and  strug- 
gling for  his  daily  bread,  while  com- 
paratively unaided  and  Mendless,  that 
he  issued  in  1747,  after  ten  years  of 
London  life,  the  Prospectus  of  his 
"  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 
All  the  world  knows  how  the  Prospectus 
was  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  how 
his  Lordship  treated  the  whole  affair 
with  the  most  unjustiflable  indifference* 
without  vouchsafing  to  the  struggling 
author  "  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  fa- 
vour;" how,  when  the  gigantic  un- 
dertaking was  on  the  verge  of  comple- 
tion, and  other  productions  had  estab- 
lished Johnson's  fame,  the  patron  is- 
sued two  letters  in  the  "World"  news- 
paper, couched  in  his  politest  style  and 
intended  to  propitiate  the  indignant 
author ;  and  how  Johnson  in  a  reply 
which  will  exist  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  read,  inflicted  the 
most  memorable  castigation  that  ever 
fawning  hypocrisy  received  from  man- 
ly independence;  all  this,  we  say,  is 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  barest  outlines  of  Johnson's  history. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  too  accomplished 
a  man  of  the  world,  to  allow  himself  to 
display  any  visible  emotion  on  the  re- 
ception of  this  indignant  epistle,  but 
there  are  passages  in  it,  equally  just  as 
severe,  that  must  have  made  him'wi-ithe 
internally,  for  all  his  bland  and  imper-* 
turbable  exterior.  It  w*a3  indeed  a 
gigantic  task  which  Johnson,  trusting 
to  his  own  unaided  resources,  had  un- 
dertaken. Forty  members  of  the  French 
Academy  had  been  for  forty  years  em- 
ployed in  compiling  a  Dictionary  of 
their  country's  tongue,  Johnson  in  eight 
years  and  without  a  single  coadjutor 
accomplished  a  similar  task  for  our 
own.  The  powers  he  brought  to  the 
undertaking  were  a  memory  of  extra- 
ordinary tenacity,  a  prodigious  amount 
of  various  reading,  considerable  philo- 
logical research,  the  most  critical  nicety 
of  discrimination,  and  great  facility  of 
expression.     Although  its  defects  ar^ 
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numerous  and  glaring,  although  in 
many  places  it  displays  an  amount  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  almost  as  won- 
derful as  the  vast  erudition  that  other- 
wise characterizes  it,  the  "  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  "  is  a  monu- 
mental work  Others  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  have  heen  and  will 
he  compiled,  with  the  extension  of  the 
language  and  the  progress  of  philo- 
logical research,  hut  Johnson's  will 
never  he  superseded.  The  happiness 
of  its  definitions,  the  acuteness  of  dis- 
crimination it  displays,  the  weight  and 
number  of  its  authorities,  and  the  taste 
and  judgment  shown  in  their  selection, 
will  ever  render  it  a  standard  of  the 
English  tongue.  We  are  liable  greatly 
to  underrate  the  ability  necessary  to 
compile  a  dictionary.  The  work  is 
perpetually  in  our  hands,  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  intellectual  life,  but  the 
author  is  seldom  thought  of;  or,  if  it 
should  cross  our  minds  that  words,  and 
definitions,  and  authorities,  did  not 
MTange  themselves  by  chance,  we  give 
the  compiler  credit  for  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  little  more.  There 
IS  much  truth  in  the  words  of  Johnson 
in  his  gloomy  preface.  "  Mankind  have 
considered  him  (the  writer  of  diction- 
aries), not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave 
of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear 
obstructions  from  the  paths  through 
which  learning  and  genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without 
bestowing  a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge 
that  facilitates  their  progress."  Yet  to 
make  a  single  acciurate  definition  calls 
into  exercise  some  of  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
test  its  difficulty,  let  him  make  the  attempt 
to  define  to  his  own  satisfaction,  any  single 
abstract  term  he  chooses.  And  if  he  finds 
this  no  easy  task,  let  him  for  the  future 
form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  labour  of 
the  Lexicographer,  who  has  not  only  in 
every  case  to  define,  but  to  distinguish 
between  all  kindred  shades  of  meaning, 
to  trace,  where  possible,  tlieir  connection 
with  each  other,  and  to  vindicate  each 
usage  by  select  and  adequate  authorities. 
All  this  Johnson,  without  friend  or 
patron,  and  with  but  scanty  helps  com- 
pared with  those  the  humblest  author 
now  has  at  his  command,  was  the  first 
to  do  for  his  native  tongue.  And  it  is 
not  the  least  praise  due  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  under- 
taking, that  the  authorities  he  quotes 


are  in  general  selected  from  the  finest 
passages  of  the  best  English  writers, 
and  calculated  not  merely  to  answer 
the  immediate  use  he  makes  of  them, 
but  in  themselves  to  profit  and  delight. 
During  the  eight  years  that  his 
Dictionary  was  in  progress,  Johnson's 
pen  was  employed  in  other  ways.  Two 
years  after  its  commencement,  as  already 
intimated,  he  published  his  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  and  produced  "  Irene" 
on  the  stage.  Twice  a  week  for  three 
entire  years,  he  issued  the  "  Kambler"  a 
series  of  moral  essays,  and  as  soon  as  that 
ceased  the  "  Adventurer,"  a  weekly  series 
of  similar  papers,  was  commenced. 
These  periodicals  acquired  considerable 
popularity,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
they  contain  much  original  thought, 
strong  sense  and  powerful  writing.  Yet 
posterity  has  hardly  verified  the  judg- 
ment of  cotemporaries.  The  Eambler 
and  Adventurer  are  now  comparatively 
little  read,  and  in  spite  of  their  splendid 
imagery  and  stately  writing,  the  palm  of 
merit  is  almost  unanimously  adjudicated 
to  the  less  pretentious  style  of  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator.  In  that  age, 
when  almost  all  who  read  at  aU,  were 
classical  scholars,  and  when  artificial 
tastes  ruled  in  the  criticism  both  of 
prose  and  poetry,  such  a  style  as 
Johnson's,  especially  while  possessing 
the  charm  of  novelty,  might  become 
popular,  but  now,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
reading  public  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  criticism  has 
returned  to  purer  and  simpler  tastes, 
the  general  judgment  pronounces  it 
vitiated  and  un-English.  What  that 
style  is,  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
English  literature,  well  Jbiows.  Its 
portentous  vocabulary,  consisting  of  our 
strong  old  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular 
translated  into  barbarous  derivatives 
from  the  classical  languages,  its  round- 
ed but  monotonous  periods,  its  tau- 
tology, and  on  the  other  hand  its  fi'equent 
force  and  eloquence,  and  the  facility 
with  which  expression  is  given  by  it  to 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought,  all 
this  is  familiar  to  us  all.  To  us  this 
last  characteristic  has  always  appeared 
most  wonderful.  One  wouldhave  thought 
that  so  grandiloquent  a  style  would  be 
too  unwieldy  to  be  of  much  service ;  but 
it  is  amazing  how  Johnson  can  combine 
with  it  the  utmost  refinement  of  ex- 
pression. It  reminds  one  of  an  elephant 
picking  up  a  needle  with  its  trunk.  But 
all  its  excellences  cannot  atone  for -its 
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defects,  nor  can  even  the  vigorous  sense 
and  many  beauties  of  the  Kambler  and 
Rasselas  redeem  them  from  oblivion, 
while  clothed  in  such  a  style. 

As  his  Dictionary  verged  upon  pub- 
lication, Johnson's  circle  of  acquaintance 
widened.  The  obscure  writer  of  reviews 
and  tianslations  for  magazines  is  now 
known  to  the  world  as  a  distinguished 
poet,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  profound 
philosopher,  a  popular  essayist,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  the  great  undertak- 
ing he  has  projected.  Already  he  be- 
gins to  anticipate  his  futiu-e  career. 
Already  Smollett  styles  him  "  the  Great 
Cham  of  Literatm'e".  Lord  Chester- 
field, as  we  have  seen,  would  fain  have 
rectified  his  blunder.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds who  is  making  six-thousand  a  year 
with  hispencil ,  BennettLangton,  a  young 
man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  Topham  Beauclerk, 
his  friendi  a  clever  and  reckless  Oxford 
student,  about  this  time  make  his  ac- 
quaintafice.  A  knot  of  literary  men 
is  gathering  round  the  uncouth  genius 
that  still  however  retains  his  miserable 
den  in  some  back  lane  of  the  city. 
Here  we  have  the  dawn  of  that  brilliant 
association,  of  which  Boswell  has  left 
us  so  graphic  and  interesting  a  picture, 
and  which  afterwards  found  its  nucleus 
in  the  Gerrard-street  club. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  was  conferred  on  him  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  the  Dictionary  was 
given  to  the  world.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  preface  written  in  Johnson's  best 
sfyle,  full  of  vigorous  thought  and  ho- 
nourable feeling,  yet  strongly  tinged 
with  gloom.  And  no  wonder,  for  there 
was  a  sad  reverse  to  the  picture  we  have 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  His 
wife  had  died  a  year  or  two  previously ; 
— he  is  now  poor  and  solitary ;  all  his 
manful  exertions  seem  to  be  without 
avail ;  the  writer  of  "  London"  and 
!*  Irene"  of  the  "  Rambler,"  the  "  Life  of 
Savage,"  and  the  "  English  Dictionaiy' 
must  a^ain  address  himself  to  toil  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  secure  his  scanty 
livelihood.  He  has  already  anticipated 
in  the  expenses  of  its  publication  al- 
most all  that  the  sale  of  the  Dictionary 
will  bring  him  in.  True,  his  renown 
has  risen;  but  he  is  "  solitary  and  can- 
not enjoy  it,"  he  cannot  share  his  hon- 
est satisfaction  with  his  buried  wife. 
True,  friends  have  gathered  round  him, 
but  liis  has  not  relieved  him  from  the 
harsh  necessity  of  toil,  and  compulsory 


literary  toil  is  of  all  the  hardest  to  en- 
dure. All  this  is  sad  and  painful  to 
contemplate,  but  a  brighter  day  is  at 
hand. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of 
his  Dictionary,  he  issued  Prospectuses  of 
an  "Edition  of  Shakspeare  with  Notes," 
which  he  did  indeed  ultimately  com- 
plete, but  which  his  characteristic  sloih- 
falness,  aggi-avated  by  the  reception  of 
his  pension,  delayed  for  many  years. 
Then  diu^g  two  entire  years  we  have 
another  weekly  serial  of  Moral  Essays 
called  "the  Idler,"  and  whilst  that  is 
carrying  on,  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
smaller  prose  writings,  his  "  Rasselas  " 
is  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  rapidity  and  correct- 
ness of  his  powers  ot  composition,  that 
Rasselas,  which  really  contains  much 
splendid  imagery  and  philosophic 
thought,  was  thrown  off  diu*ing  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  and  the  sheets 
sent  to  the  printer  without  revision, 
just  as  they  were  penned.  About  this 
time  he  had  his  first  interview  with 
Goldsmith,  whose  genius  he  early  ap- 
preciated, and  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
whose  character  soon  won  his  affec- 
tions. He  felt  that  beneath  that  plain 
exterior  and  blundering  speech,  and 
in  spite  of  the  silly  vanity  that  some- 
times made  him  say  and  do  such  ridicu- 
lous things,  "Goldy"  possessed  a  warm 
and  benevolent  hetirt.  Perhaps  among 
all  his  friends,  there  was  no  one  he 
more  truly  loved.  Nor  was  Goldsmith 
slow  to  appreciate  the  genuine  worth 
and  kindness  of  the  gniff,  ungainly 
being,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  just 
made.  "  Ah  !"  he  would  say,  "  Johnson 
to  be  sure  has  a  roughness  of  manner, 
but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but 
his  skin."  The  circumstances  of  their 
first  interview  as  narrated  by  Gold- 
smith's biographer,  are  amusing  and 
characteristic.  "Percy  called  to  take 
up  Johnson  at  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and 
found  him,  to  his  gfeat  astonishment, 
in  a  marked  condition  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness ;  without  his  rusty  brown 
suit  or  his  soiled  shirt,  his  loose  knee 
breeches,  his  unbuckled  shoes,  or  his 
old  little  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig; 
and  not  at  all  likely,  as  Miss  Reynolds 
tells  us  his  fashion  in  these  days  was, 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  beggarman.  He 
had  been  seen  in  no  such  respectable 
garb  since  he  appeared  behind  Garrick's 
scenes  on  the  first  of  the  nine  nights  of 
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Irene,  in  a  scarlet  gold  laoed  waiscoat, 
and  rich  gold  laced  hat.  *In  fact,' 
says  Percy,  *  he  had  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  new  wig  nicely  powdered, 
and  everything  so  dissimilar  from  his 
usual  habits,  tiiat  I  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  inquiring  the  cause  of  such 
rigid  regard  in  him  to  exterior  appear- 
ance.' *  Why,  sir,'  he  answered, '  I  hear 
that  Goldsmitli,  who  is  a  rery  great 
sloven,  justifies  his  disr^ard  of  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  by  quoting  my  prac- 
tice; and  I  am  desurous  this  night  to 
show  him  a  better  example.'  The  ex- 
ample was  not  lost,  as  extracts  from 
tailors'  bills  will  shortly  show ;  and  the 
anecdote,  which  offers  pleasant  proof  of 
the  interest  already  felt  by  Johnson  for 
his  new  acquaintance,  is  our  only  record 
connected  with  that  memorable  supper. 
It  had  no  Boswell  historian,  and  is  gone 
into  oblivion.  But  th e  friendship  which 
dates  from  it  will  never  pass  away." 

At  length  the  time  has  arrived  when 
this  long  period  of  compulsory  toil  and 
miserable  poverty  is  to  terminate,  and 
Johnson,  having  struggled  painfully  to 
eminence  and  renown,  is  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  iu  competence 
and  comfort.  In  1762,  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  when 
Johnson  was  fifty-four  years  old,  a  pen- 
sion of  three  hundred  a  year  was  settled 
upon  him,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  the  then  Prime  Minister.  John- 
son felt  some  hesitancy  at  first  about 
accepting  it.  He  thought  of  the  defi- 
nition of  pensioner  in  his  own  dic- 
tionary. He  thought  of  the  miserable 
sycophants  that  had  at  difierent  periods 
been  thus  provided  for,  and  that  would 
probably  be  associated  with  himself. 
But  being  assured  that  it  was  given 
solely  on  the  score  of  literary  merit, 
and  with  no  accompanying  stipulation, 
his  honest  pride  gave  way,  and  he  ac- 
cepted it.  Of  course,  considerable  stir 
was  raised  among  his  small  friends,  but 
this  occasioned  Johnson  no  annoyance. 
"  I  wish,"  he  observed,  **  the  pension 
was  twice  as  large,  that  they  might 
make  twice  as  much  noise."  And  now 
the  great  man  was  to  repose  from  his 
toils,  and  give  himself  up  to  that  lite- 
rary society  he  so  much  relished,  and 
in  which  he  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure.  And  accordingly  he  does  re- 
pose. His  constitutional  slothfulness 
grows  upon  him.  And  though  his  out- 
ward circumstances  are  so  much  altered 
fbr  the better,hiS{Hdvate  journal  abounds 


more  than  ever  with  bitter  and  remorse* 
ful  self-reproaches;  showing  how  just 
the  remark,  that  true  happiness  is  from 
within,  and  cannot  be  artificially  pro- 
duced by  any  adjustment  of  external 
circumstances. 

From  the  reception  of  his  pension  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  Johnson  wrote 
but  little.  His  "  Joiu-ney  to  the  Western 
Islands,"  his  "  Edition  of  Sbakspeare," 
and  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  were  his 
only  productions  of  any  note.  The  first 
is  an  account  of  a  tour  he  made  of  Soot- 
land  in  company  with  Boswell,  and  is 
characterized  by  much  good  sense,  and 
many  finely  written  passages;  but  dis- 
figured by  violent  prejudices,  imperfect 
information,  and  the  **  Johnsonese"  style. 
In  the  last  two  he  assumes  the  ohcdr  of 
criticism,  for  which  he  was  but  very 
imperfectly  qualified.  His  oriticiBms 
were  fundamentally  faulty,  being  based 
upon  assumptions  he  had  no  right  to 
make.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  all 
poetry  must  be  conformed  to  a  certain 
arbitrary  standard,  the  standard  be 
himself  and  the  school  he  belonged  to 
had  adopted.  He  evidently  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  highest 
and  truest  style  of  poetical  composition. 
Allow  him  his  assumptions,  grant  him 
that  Pope  is  the  true  model  of  all  poet8 
for  all  time,  that  musical  numbers,  clas- 
sical finish,  and  didactic  purposes,  are 
necessaiT  to  poetry,  concede  that  his 
standard  is  correct,  and  no  one  cottld 
be  more  acute  and  discriminating.  He 
can  distinguish  with  the  utmost  subtlety 
between  «dl  authors  that  come  within 
the  range  of  his  appreciation,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  their  relative  merits  with 
unimpeachable  judgment.  But  beyond 
this  his  criticisms  are  provoking  and  con- 
temptible. He  might  as  well  have  ap* 
plied  Newton's  standard.  What  does  it 
prove?  as  have  extended  his  own  arbi- 
trarv  ideals  to  poetry  universally.  Hence 
the  feebleness  of  his  criticisms  on  Shake-  . 
spere,  the  harsh  and  ignora,nt  way  in 
which  he  treats  Milton,  the  cold  and 
sparing  praise  he  bestows  on  Thompson, 
and  the  unmeasured  contempt  he  pours 
on  Grey.  Yet  these  were  certainly  the 
four  truest  poets  that  came  under  his 
notice.  Hence  too  his  ridiculous  pre* 
ference  of  rhyme  to  blank  verse.  What 
he  would  have  said  to  the  productions  of 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Keats, 
or  many  of  the  effUsions  of  our  own  day, 
in  which  the  liberty  of  the  poet  is  per* 
haps  pushed  to  the  verge  of  licentious* 
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nesfl)  with  what  tremendous  inyectives 
he  would  have  sought  to  liave  crushed 
them,  we  dare  not  conjecture. 

It  was  shoiiJy  after  the  reception  of 
his  pension,  that  he  and  Boswell  first 
met.  The  young  Scot,  who  had  a  mania 
for  hero-hunting,  had  long  burned  with 
desire  to  see  this  colossus  of  literature. 
Twice  already  had  he  made  the  attempt, 
and  twice  been  disappointed.  At  length 
one  memorable  Monday  evening,  it  was 
the  16th  of  May,  17G2,  he  was  sitting  at 
tea  with  "  Tom  Davies  and  his  pretty 
wife,"  who  had  left  the  stage  and  were 
now  established  in  a  bookseller's  busi- 
ness in  Eussel  Street,  when  Johnson's 
huge  rolling  figure  darkened  the  little 
window  that  looked  into  the  shop.  Da- 
vies  announces  his  awful  approach  with 
a  theatrical  air ;  he  enters,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  introduction  are  gone  through. 
Boswell's  little  heart  flutters  a  good  deal, 
and  suddenly  remembering  Johnson's 
antipathy  to  Scotland,  heightened  just 
now  by  political  circumstances,  he  whis- 
pers his  friend  in  considerable  agitation, 
•*  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from."  "  From 
Scotland,"  at  once  cries  Davies,  mischie- 
vously. Anxious  to  deprecate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  disclosure,  Boswell 
blunder  out,  "  Mr.  Johnson,  I  do  in- 
deed come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot 
help  it,"  and  only  gets  his  desert  for 
this  piece  of  servility,  when  Johnson 
with  a  stem  look  retorts,  "  That,  sir,  I 
find  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your 
Countrymen  cannot  help."  This  was  a 
hiii'd  blow,  and  the  young  Scot  with  all 
his  pertness  was  considerably  abashed. 
At  length,  venturing  to  intrude  his 
opinion  npon  some  trivial  matter  of 
complaint  Johnson  thought  he  had 
against  Garrick,  he  received  another 
rebuff,  that  fairly  gave  him  his  quietus 
for  the  evening.  "  Sir,  1  have  known 
David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have 
done,  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to 
talk  to  me  on  the  subject." 

This  was  an  unpromising  beginning, 
but  BosweD  was  not  easily  daunted.  A 
few  days  after  he  visited  Johnson  in  his 
own  chamber,  "  the  giant  in  his  den," 
and  met  with  a  more  favourable  recep- 
tion. Froni  that  time  their  intimacy 
dates.  From  that  time  Boswell  dogged 
the  heels  of  Johnson  like  his  shadow. 
The  friends  of  the  latter  were  astonished; 
they  could  not  conceive  what  "the 
big  man"  found  so  agreeable  in  the 
Society  of  this  shallow  conceited  Scotch- 
man.   "  He  is  a  bur/*  was  Gtjldsaiitb's 


solution.  '*  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at 
Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  sticking  "  And  to  this  day 
the  mystery  remains.  Perhaps  it  was 
Boswell's  love  of  social  enjoyment,  or 
his  faculty  of  patient  listening,  for  a 
good  talker  loves  the  company  of  a  good 
listener,  or  his  unbounded  reverence 
and  unmitigated  flatteries,  or  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  taking  notes,  and 
pm*posed  to  write  a  biography,  or  his 
ancient  family  and  the  Scotch  estate  at 
Auchinlech,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  com^ 
bination  of  some  or  all  these  causes; 
but  whatever  was  the  bond  of  sympathy, 
certain  it  is  that  there  was  a  strong 
mutual  attaciiment  between  the  English 
sage  and  the  Scotch  simpleton.  And 
prosperity  has  gained  in  consequence 
the  most  delightful  piece  of  biography 
that  was  ever  penned.  Boswell's  book 
is  an  anomaly,  an  exception  to  all  the 
precedents  of  authorship.  The  author 
was  a  man  of  the  most  imbecile  intellect. 
His  sole  excellences  were  a  faculty  of 
quick  observation,  and  a  retentive  me- 
mory; and  the  sole  excellences  of  his 
work  are  such  as  result  from  these. 
The  book  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
his  hero  and  the  men  he  mingled  with; 
the  most  minute  features  are  deline- 
ated; the  most  trivial  incidents  are 
chronicled.  It  has  the  accuracy  and 
detail  of  a  Flemish  painting.  And  all 
that  it  has  more  than  this,  is  the  silliest 
inanity  or  the  most  wearisome  common^ 
place.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  notes  and  memoranda,  a 
faithftil  transcript  of  Boswell's  diary, 
it  is  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing. 
All  the  obsei*vations  that  are  inter- 
spersed, as  coming  from  the  author 
himself,  only  excite  contempt  for  their 
intrinsic  wordilessness,  and  astonish- 
ment at  th^  ignorant  conceit  with  which 
they  are  obtruded.  And  yet  this  is  the 
most  readable  biography  that  ever  was 
penned.  "  Homer  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shake* 
spere  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than  Bos- 
well is  the  first  of  biographers.  He 
has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all 
his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse 
is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

From  the  reception  of  his  pension  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  there  is  litUe  varia- 
tion in  Johnson's  history.  An  annual 
journey  to  liohfield  and  Binuingham) 
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an  occasional  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
whence,  as  well  as  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  he  received  during  this 
period  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  his  famous  tour  in  Scotland,  are 
the  principal  events  that  break  its 
monotony.  The  bulk  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  literary  conversation.  In  this 
he  had  ever  delighted,  and  now  that 
his  pension  had  set  him  above  author- 
ship, he  could  indulge  himself  to  his 
heart's  content.  Never  was  he  more 
in  his  element"  than  when  he  was 
haranguing  to  some  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  atStreatham 
Park,  or  bearing  all  before  him  in  some 
vehement  disputation  at  the  Literary 
Club,  the  nucleus  of  tiie  wit,  talent,  and 
authorship  of  the  metropolis.  And 
never  does  he  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  this  species  of  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  The  precision,  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  sarcasm  of  his  deliverances, 
are  familiar  to  all,  and  need  no  com- 
ment. And  though  not  unfrequently 
prejudice  led  him  astray,  and  passion 
betrayed  him  into  xmseemlv  violence, 
though  sometimes  he  argued  ior  the  mere 
sake  of  arguing,  and  consciously  tried  to 
make  the  worse  side  appear  the  better, 
though  he  loved  too  well  to  surprise  with 
judgments  opposed  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, and  possessed  a  spirit  of  opposition 
which  tempted  him  to  dissent  from 
everything  advanced  by  another,  though 
often  he  was  provoked  without  occasion, 
and  when  provoked  showed  no  leniency 
to  the  weaknesses,  and  no  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  offender — ^making  all 
these  just  and  necessaiy  deductions, 
such  an  amount  of  strong  sense,  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  shrewd  discernment, 
couched  in  such  happy  and  powerful 
expression,  has  never  probably  been 
combined  in  the  expression  of  any  one 
man.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that 
the  bolts  of  his  sarcasm  were  generally 
aimed  where  they  were  merited.  On 
the  whole,  good  sense  and  modesty, 
frankness  and  virtue,  escaped  his  cen- 
sure and  won  his  esteem ;  it  was  pert- 
ness  and  affectation,  vice  and  infidelity, 
that  provoked  his  indignation,  and 
brought  down  the  lashes  of  his  wit  and 
the  thunder  of  his  eloq^uence.  Thus  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  spoilt. 
At  length  the  inevitable  event  he  so 
much  dreaded  gave  indications  of  its 
approach.  Is  is  painful  to  contemplate 
the  unabated  gloom  of  his  apprehen- 
sionSi  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he 


observed  the  premonitions  of  death 
He  stUl  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
failed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  life. 
He  gave  himself  with  more  diligence 
to  religious  duties,  and  his  thoughts 
and  conversations  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  ever  turned  to  the  great 
event  that  awaited  him,  and  the  sub- 
jects it  suggested.  During  his  last 
iUness  he  employed  himself  unremit- 
tingly in  religious  exercises  and  medi- 
tations. There  was  less  of  gloom  about 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  previous 
solicitude.  He  bore  his  pains  with 
fortitud6,  and  frequently  expressed  the 
most  satisfactory  reliance  on  the  "  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice."  "  Study  Dr.  Clarke," 
he  said  urgently  to  his  physician,  "  and 
read  his  sermons."  This  was  astonish- 
ing, for  Clarke  is  an  Arian,  and  the 
doctor  was  violently  orthodox.  Being 
consequently  asked  why  he  made  so 
unwonted  a  recommendation,  his  reply 
was,  "  Because  he  is  the  fullest  on  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice."  Indeed,  his 
views  of  the  Christian  scheme  appear 
to  have  been  clearer  now  than  ever 
during  his  life-time.  We  may  safely 
believe  that  he  died  the  death  of  a 
Christian.  That  event  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1784,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  man  on  the  whole 
eminently  deserving  esteem  and  vene- 
ration. His  vii'tues  and  regard  for 
religion  were  conspicuous  in  an  age 
of  sensuality  and  scepticism ;  his  failures 
were  in  great  measure  constitutional, 
or  the  consequences  of  the  hardships 
and  disappointments  of  his  early  life. 
Under  a  rough  exterior  he  concealed 
a  kind  and  sympathetic  heart,  and 
hence  those  who  knew  him  best  wiere 
most  strongly  attached  to  him.  The 
amount  of  good,  direct  ahd  indirect, 
which  he  accomplished,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  moral 
tone  of  his  writings  and  conversation 
must  have  exerted  a  very  beneficial 
influence  upon  his  age,  while  the 
strength  and  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter contributed  much  to  the  elevation 
of  literature  from  the  debasement  to 
which  it  had  sunk.  He  left  the  con- 
dition of  literary  men  far  better  than 
he  found  it,  when  he  commenced  his 
career, — and  the  advancement  was  in 
no  small  degree  owing  to  his  own  cha- 
racter and  exertions. 
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There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  Biblioteca 
Petrarchesca — a  Petrarchian  Library,  of 
nine  hundred  yolumes,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  poet.  Never  was  there 
wrought,  with  all  the  marble  of  Athens, 
or  the  brass  of  Corinth,  a  nobler  monu- 
ment of  fame. 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  deserves  to 
occupy  this  space.  His  works  were  the 
pride  of  a  proud  age.  Their  influence 
was  marvellous  on  one  of  ttie  greatest 
intellectual  movements  that  ever  oc- 
curred. The  poet's  popular  renown, 
indeed,  springs  from  his  Helicon  of 
sweet  sonnets;  but  he  is  celebrated 
among  scholars — the  true  embalmers 
of  the  memory  of  genius — as  the  saviour 
of  ancient  learning,  who  bridged  by  his 
labours  the  torrent  which  was  sweeping 
away  the  shining  goals  of  time,  and 
rescued  the  priceless  purity  of  classical 
literature,  to  be  the  model  of  all  future 
creations  of  the  mind.  Florence  was 
the  citv  of  his  birth,  but  his  life  diffused 
its  influence  over  all  Italy.  He  was 
not  a  Tuscan,  but  an  Italian,  and  if 
he  was  ever  hostile  to  any  state  it  was 
to  the  Florentine.  He  had  no  narrow, 
civic  pride.  He  was  a  mediator  among 
enemies ;  and  his  peculiar  hope  was  to 
see  the  return  of  peace,  when  Italians 
should  live  in  unison  with  the  soft 
beauty  of  their  native  land,  and  be  in 
patriotism  what  they  were  in  art.  Per- 
haps in  political  actions  he  was  moved 
by  no  very  intelligible  spirit.  Originally 
a  pure  republican,  he  was  the  pane- 
gyrist of  an  emperor;  the  friend  of 
Rienzi,  he  submitted  to  the  patronage 
of  Rienzi's  foes ;  a  lover  of  liberty,  he 
cultivated  an  attachment  to  the  tyrannic 
families  which  were  the  pest  of  the 
Italian  states  —  the  Visconti  among 
others,  with  their  fit  emblems  of  snakes. 
But  though  the  feeling  played  in  many 
variations  on  his  nature,  he  was  ever 
feithful  to  Italy,  and  with  his  last 
breath  persuaded  her  Republics  to  har- 
mony. 

In  literature  and  learning  he  was  the 
master-spirit  of  his  time.  Before  print- 
ing was  mvented  he  acquired  a  wonder- 
ful erudition,  which  was  never  rusted  by 
pedantry.  He  was  the  lord  and  not  the 
slave  of  the  lamp.  In  Latin  compositions 
he  attained  a  purity  which  Erasmus  flip- 
pantiy  depreciated,  though  if  Petrarca 
h^^  never  written  in  that  languaj^e,  his 


critic  might  not  have  been  so  competent 
to  judge  of  it.  Metrical  faults,  no  doubt, 
deface  his  African  epic,  but  if  Iscanius 
be  excepted  there  is  no  writer  of  the 
middle  ages  whose  verses  approach  it 
in  elegance.  Yet  admitting  every  ble- 
mish in  his  own  works,  his  restoration 
of  the  mouldering  fragments  of  anti- 
quity led  to  the  revival  of  learning;  he 
renewed  the  spirit  of  philosophy;  he 
sought  to  diminish  corruption  m  the 
Catholic  belief ;  he  looked  backward  as 
a  poet,  and  forward  as  a  prophet,  and 
while  he  exhumed  many  buried  trea- 
sures, he  predicted  many  advancements 
in  science  and  thought,  which  could 
only  have  been  foreseen  by  a  lofty  and 
luminous  mind. 

The  state  of  literature  in  that  period 
may  be  described  in  four  words: — ^Pe- 
dantry, Barbarism,  Corruption,  and 
Superstition.  Historians  were  mere 
chroniclers;  language  decayed  daily; 
theology  was  a  subtie  quackery ;  juris- 
prudence dealt  in  commentated  cabal- 
los ;  in  philosophy  Aristotie's  authority 
was  forged  to  countenance  a  hundred  bur- 
lesques of  his  system ;  in  medicine,  empi- 
ricism, and  in  science,  astrology,  usurp- 
ed the  seats  of  knowledge;  and  while 
thousands  bowed  to  this  fantastic,  un- 
couth image  in  mimiciy  of  Latin 
and  Grecian  learning,  beards  grew 
white  on  the  chins  of  men  who  blinded 
themselves  in  searching  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone ! 

Such,  intellectually,  was  Italy  when 
Petrarca  was  bom.  Her  political  con* 
dition  was  superior.  The  richest,  the 
most  commercial,  the  most  illustrious 
country  of  Europe,  it  was  still  the  bat- 
tie-field  of  factions,  and  two  centuries 
of  bloodshed  stained  its  soil.  Rome 
and  the  German  emperors  contended  for 
a  supremacy  which  in  either  would  have 
been  an  usurpation.  Some  populations 
submitted  to  one,  some  to  the  other,  and 
many  declared  themselves  independent 
of  both,  though  the  leaders  of  their  re- 
volt usually  became  traitors  themselves, 
and  as  princes  exercised  the  despotism 
which  tliey  would  not  vicariously  prac- 
tise as  feudal  lords.  The  discords  of 
Italy,  however,  had  partially  ceased  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  scarcely  one  sovereignty 
was  undisputed. 

Florence,  however,  enjoyed  a  supre- 
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macy  which  none  could  deny.  She  was 
superior  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Her 
republican  institutions,  favourable  to 
both,  gave  her  people  the  liberty  which 
alone  renders  them  yfduable.  She  had 
her  poets,  painters,  and  historians ;  yet 
was  there  wanted  a  brilliant*  powerful 
intellect,  to  re^adom  the  Tuscan  com- 
monwealth, and  raise  it  to  an  emulation 
of  the  ancient  glory  which  had  passed, 
almost  unremembered,  away. 

Florence  was  then  divided  between 
the  factions  of  the  Black  and  White. 
.  The  family  of  the  poet  belonged  to  the 
latter,  and  had  been  compelled  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  former,  to  fly  from 
the  city.  His  father  was  under  the  sen- 
tence of  losing  his  right  hand  in  default 
of  paying  a  heavy  fine,  and  retired  to 
Arezzo,  to  wait  a  favoiurable  turn  of  for 
tune.  It  was  in  the  night  of  the'  19th  of 
July,  1304,  precisely  when  Fetrarca  was 
hazarding  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the 
Black  party,  that  Framcesco  P£TRA.boa 
was  bom,  with  sore  peril  and  pain  to 
his  mother. 

The  father,  proscribed  and  exiled, 
had  to  wander  about  seeking  for  the 
means  to  support  his  family.  Eletta, 
his  wife,  however,  not  being  included  in 
the  sentence,  lived  on  a  small  property 
at  Ancisa,  fourteen  miles  frt)m  Florence. 
There  Petrarca  was  housed  at  seven 
months  old,  though  in  going  to  it  he 
narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  the  Amo. 
Ooeasionally  Petrarca  visited  his  wife  in 
disguise,  and  in  course  of  time  two  other 
children  were  born — of  whom  one  died 
in  infancy,  while  the  other  was  for  a 
time  educated  with  the  little  poet. 

When  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  arrived 
in  Italy,  the  expectations  of  the  White 
party  were  revived,  and  Petrarca  went 
with  his  family  to  Pisa,  where  he  hoped 
to  be  recalled  by  his  victorious  friends. 
But  the  idea  was  delusive,  and  though 
he  received  an  offer  of  amnesty  from  the 
hostile  party,  he  considered  it  more  safe 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Avignon,  whither 
many  Italians  were  allm*ed  by  hopes  of 
honour  and  profit  at  the  papal  residence. 
On  the  voyage  there  was  a  second  es- 
cape from  drowning,  and  at  Avignon  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  costly  living  of 
that  luxurious  city  would  soon  swallow 
up  all  the  poor  resources  of  Petrarca. 
He  therefore  in  1 3 1 5  retired  to  Oarpentras, 
a  qxiieter  and  cheaper  town. 

Petrarca  was  now  eleven  years  old, 
and  ripe  for  the  first  graft  of  learning. 
Xhis  he  received  from  his  mother  and 


from  one  who  taught  him  elementary 
logic  and  grammar,  and  distinguished 
him  as  the  ornament  of  his  school. 
His  care  was  affectionate,  and  long  after 
in  old  age  and  poverQr,  the  gratitude  of 
his  pupil  was  shoMm  in  a  pious  and 
noble  bounty. 

This  pedagogue,  says  Petrarca,  was 
like  a  whetstone — blunt  himself  but 
capable  of  sharpening  others.  He  bor- 
rowed from  his  pupil  a  valuable  copy  of 
Cicero  and  pawned  it,  and  then  when 
the  owner  offered  to  pay  for  its  redemp- 
tion was  so  ashamed  that  he  refused  to 
confess  whither  it  had  gone.  Thus  the 
precious  manuscript  was  lost. 

Even  at  this  early  age  the  future  lover 
of  Laura  felt  in  himsdf  that  sympathy 
with  nature  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
springs  of  poetry.    He  saw  the  sweet 
retirement  of  Vaucluse,  and  immediately 
he  loved  it  better  than  the  magnificence 
of  the  most  festal  city.    In  an  attach- 
ment to  the  superior  orders  of  learning 
also,  he  displayed  a  sign  of  that  intui- 
tive taste  which  was  destined  to  reform 
the  literature  of  the  world.    Designed 
for  the  law,  he  soon  hated  its  corrup- 
tion, its  venality,  and  its  systematiaed 
chicane,  and  not  aU  the  eloquence  of 
famous  professors  at  Montpelier  and 
Bologna,  could  win  him  to  any  respect 
for  it    Much  grieved  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, his  father  one  aay  threw  some 
copies  of  the  classics  into  the  fire ;  but 
the  tears  of  his  son  moved  him  to  rescue 
Cicero  and  Virgil  from  the  flames,  say- 
ing "  Virgil  will  console  you  for  the  loss 
of  your  other  MSS.  and  Cicero  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  study  of  the  law."    To 
heighten  his  distaste  for  the  dirt  and 
dust  of  jurisprudence  he  met  at  Bologna 
with  Cino  da  Pistoja,  whose  tender  and 
musical  lyrics  are  the  most  esteemed 
among  those  of  the  poets  anterior  to 
Petrarca.    He  was  excited  also  by  see- 
ing Venice,  where  his  ambition  was 
kindled,  and  where  that  ambition  was 
last  triumphant.     Betuming  fr^m    a 
visit  to  th|it  city  he  found  that  his 
mother  had  died  at  the  premature  age 
of  thirty-eight,  and  among    the   first 
poetical  pieces  of  the  young  Francesco 
are  some  upon  this  virtuous  andbeautiM 
woman.    Soon  after  Petrarca  also  died, 
and  the  orphan  student  went  with  his 
brother  to  Avignon.    They  foimd  their 
affairs  in  the  worst  conmaion.    Their 
father's  executors  betraying  their  tnists 
had  appropriated  most  of  the  property ; 
but  in  the  ignorance  of  their  cupidity, 
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had  left  the  MSS.  which  Petrorca  most 
yalued.  Yet  they  could  not  live  by 
reading  Cicero,  and  must  choose  some 
profession.  They  fixed  on  the  Church, 
and  entered  it.  In  Avignon  preferment 
was  the  most  easily  to  be  obtained,  for 
John  XXII.  resided  there,  assumed  the 
pri\nilege  of  nominating  to  all  vacant 
benefices,  and  sold  the  service  of  religion 
to  increase  his  own  revenue.  All  the 
inventions  of  avarice  contributed  to  glut 
his  coffers,  and  his  sordid  thirst  accu- 
mulated in  the  sacred  treasury  the  fund, 
almost  incredible,  of  twenty  millions  of 
florins.  Under  the  purple  and  the  tiara, 
the  basest  excesses  disgraced  the  court 
of  the  Pontiff.  Licence  and  profligacy, 
emanating  from  the  very  altars  of  Avig- 
non, spread  like  a  oonta^qn  through  dl 
ranks  of  society. 

Even  the  young  poet  caught  some 
stains  from  the  universal  disease  which 
corrupted  the  manners  of  the  city.  For 
his  ardent  temperament  was  easily  acted 
upon,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to 
.have  been  subject  to  one  weakness.  He 
was  vain  of  his  face  and  person — not  an 
uncommon  foible,  even  with  men  of  the 
most  imperial  genius.  Milton  was  irri- 
tated by  being  called  cadaverous  and 
pale,  and  offered  the  evidence  of  his 
mends  to  show  that  he  was  so  blooming 
and  fresh,  that  he  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  he  actually  was.  Petrarca 
however,  was  in  reality  handsome,  with 
a  noble  demeanour,  a  manly  figure,  an 
air  and  carriage  of  distinguished  dignity. 
In  conversation  he  was  animated,  and 
his  voice  was  very  musical.  With  a 
complexion  neither  dark  nor  fair,  but* 
clear  and  soft,  he  had  large  full  eyes, 
bright  with  the  expression  of  every 
thought.  By  living  temperately  he  pre- 
served the  beauty  of  health;  but  by 
dressing  too  studiously  he  incurred  the 
reproach  of  something  less  pardonable 
than  affectation.  When  wAlking  the 
streets,  aftwr  arranging  every  detail  of 
his  costume  as  though  it  were  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pictiu*e,  he  avoided  every 
breath  of  wind  which  might  discompose 
his  hair,  and  every  pool  which  might 
throw  a  single  speck  on  his  garment. 

This  feeling,  however,  only  sicldied 
his  mind  during  youth,  and  even  while 
it  lasted,  while  he  haunted  palaces  and 
mixed  in  frivolous  society,  he  never 
remitted  his  grave  and  profitable  studies. 
The  law,  indeed,  he  finally  abandoned, 
devoting  himself  altogether  to  literature, 
and  cultivated  a  pm^  style  from  the 


models  of  purity  which  he  possessed. 
Nor  could  he  have  chosen  loftier  exam- 
ples. To  express  thoughts  with  natural 
Eower  and  dignity,  to  Imow  the  hmnan 
eart,  to  learn  the  rights  and  duties  of 
men,  no  better  teachers  could  he  have 
had  than  Cicero  and  Seneca.  From 
Virgil  he  acquired  the  art  of  felicitous 
and  dignified  versification,  and  by  Livy 
he  was  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Koman  heroes. 

Petrarca's  first  compositions  were  in 
Latin;  he  employed  also  the  Italian, 
though  this,  improved  as  it  was  by 
Dante,  was  still  ungraceful  and  harsh. 
His  Latin  works  were — on  Africa,  an 
Epic;  twelve  Bucolic  eclogues;  and 
three  books  of  epistles. 

But  in  his  scholarly  pursuits  difficulties 
almost  insuperable  arose.  The  great  in- 
heritance of  the  Augustan  age  was  scat- 
tered, and  the  choice  and  beautiful 
works  of  antiquity  were  in  danger  of 
being  lost  or  destroyed  by  their  igno- 
rant possessors.  Petrarca  rescued  many 
by  copying  them,  and  was  impelled 
through  immense  labours  by  his  own 
promises  to  himself  of  future  exaltation 
and  fame.  The  friendship  of  the  Pope's 
Florentine  Secretary,  and  of  Giacomo 
Colonna,  were  advantages  which  he 
gained  by  his  faithful  disposition,  his 
engaging  manners,  and  a  reputation, 
already  large,  for  talenta  and  learning. 
Wh^  the  student  was  near  the  com- 
pletion of  his  twenty-third  y^ar,  he  first 
saw  that  Laura  whose  name  he  has 
fixed  as  an  immortal  light  in  the  zenith 
of  poetry.  Posterity  has  been  bewildered 
by  the  infinitely  varied  accounts  of  this 
woman.  That  she  was  a  myth;  that 
she  was  a  fanciful  type  of  the  Madonna; 
that  she  was  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  poetry  and  repentance ;  that  she 
was  not  even  this,  but  a  phantasma  of 
beauty  which  Petrarca  imagined  and 
then,  like  another  Pygmalion,  loved — aU 
these  are  stories  which  have  been  cur- 
rent, and  still  hold  a  place  in  the  minds 
of  certain  spellei-s  of  literary  history. 

On  the  6th  of  Ai^ril,  1327,  exacfiy  at 
the  first  hour  of  the  morning,  Petrarca 
saw  Laura  at  the  Church  of  St.  Clara  of 
Avignon.  In  that  sacred  place,  on  a 
solemn  day,  the  lady  appeared  to  his 
sight  with  long  golden  hair  falling  in 
tresses  over  a  green  mantle  sprinkled 
with  violets.  Her  demeanour  was  that 
of  a  gentle  and  delicate  pride.  She  was 
more  youthiiil  than  himself,  with  a 
sweet  and  modest  face,  fair  skin,  and 
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eyebrows  as  black  as  ebony.  Her 
shoulders  were  bare  and  white  as  snow, 
*'  when  she  opened  her  mouth  you  per- 
ceived the  beauty  of  peai'ls  and  the 
sweetness  of  roses.  She  was  full  of 
grace.  Nothing  was  so  soft  as  her 
looks,  so  modest  as  her  caniage,  so 
touching  as  the  sound  of  her  voice.  An 
air  of  gaiety  and  tenderness  breathed 
around  her,  but  so  pure  and  happily 
tempered  as  to  inspire  every  beholder 
with  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  for  she 
was  chaste  as  the  dew-drop  of  the 
mom." 

Laura  de  Noves  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Proven9al  noble,  and  was  bom  at 
Avignon  in  1308.  She  was  rich,  and 
in  1325,  married  Hugh  de  Sade,  a  man 
of  morose  disposition,  by  whom  she 
was  the  mother  of  ten  children.  Her 
life  was  unquestionably  pure;  she  in- 
dulged towards  Petrarca  an  innocent 
friendship,  yet,  indeed,  was  not  un- 
moved by  the  idolatry  of  a  man,  not 
only  the  most  famous,  but  the  most 
fascinating  in  Italy,  and  did  un- 
doubtedly desire  to  preserve  over  his 
mind  the  supremacy  her  beauty  had 
gained. 

Her  husband,  of  course,  could  not 
but  be  wounded  by  the  unhappy  accident 
of  Petrarca's  devotion  to  his  Laura. 
Every  morning  he  was  liable  to  hear 
the  city  ringing  with  applause  of  some 
golden  worded  sonnet  declariilg  the 
passion  of  the  poet  for  her ;  and  this,  it 
is  supposed,  might  have  made  him 
proud.  Certain  is  however,  that  it 
made  him  more  bitte^^  than  his  original 
nature.  He  upbraided  her  perpetually, 
till  she  shed  tears ;  and  when  she  had 
died,  he  married  again,  before  the  sod 
was  seven  months  old  upon  her  grave. 

In  1330,  Colonna,  the  patron  of 
Petrarca,  was  promoted  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Lombes,  and  invited  the  young 
minstrel  to  accompany  him  thither ;  he 
joyfully  acquiesced,  and  traversed  on 
his  way  the  whole  of  Languedoc,  passing 
through  Montpelier,Narbonne,  and  Tou- 
louse, and  then  settling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyrenees.  A  concourse  of  clergy 
came  out  to  meet  their  new  and  youthful 
pastor,  and  Laura's  lover  entered  unno- 
ticed ;  but  after  a  short  stay  he  went,  well 
pleased,  to  Avignon.  There  an  assem- 
blage of  the  learned  inspired  him  with 
ambitious  feelings,  and  his  inquiries 
in  uncommon  paths  of  science  were  un- 
ceasing. He  was  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Colonna's  son ;  but  his  heart 


was  full  of  its  unfortunate  passion.  At 
first  Laura  was  his  kind  and  affable 
friend;  but  only  as  a  simple  friend  he 
continued  to  see  her.  But  he  had  too 
little  self  command.  His  unvarying 
assiduity,  the  firing  of  his  eyes,  his  wild 
look,  convinced  her  that  an  inordinate 
affection  had  overmasterd  him,  and  she 
took  alarm.  When  he  approached,  she 
retired ;  when  he  was  present,  sh,e  veiled 
her  face;  by  no  act,  by  no  glance  would 
she  countenance  his  love.  Many  a  me- 
lancholy sonnet  did  he  write,  com- 
plaining of  these  severities ;  and  if  the 
fragrance  of  fame  could  have  satisfied,  his 
happiness  might  have  been  great,  for 
his  renown  grew  every  day,  and  the 
sweet  affluence  of  his  pen  delighted 
every  city  and  vine  clad  retreat  in  Italy. 

He  now  travelled  through  the  norfli 
of  France,  through  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  a  part  of  Germany,  with  the  object 
of  observing  men  and  manners,  of  ex- 
amining ancient  monuments,  of  dis- 
covering manuscripts,  and  of  forgetting 
Lam-a.  Italy  was  then  rising  through  a^ 
series  of  triumphs  to  a  position  of  glory.' 
But  the  infinite  diversity  of  factions ; 
the  powers  eager  to  spoil  her;  the  hope- 
lessness of  an  union  among  the  popu- 
lation, made  Petrarca  weep,  while  his 
electrifying  apostrophies  sought  to 
awake  once  more  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  land,  which  gave  models  to  Kaffaello 
and  Michael  Angelo.  After  returning 
from  his  travels,  he  found  that  he  had 
accomplished  all  his  purppses  but  one. 
He  had  seen  much,  and  learned  much. 
He  had  reclaimed  many  precious  relics 
of  knowledge,  but  he  remembered 
Laura. 

In  that  year  a  terrible  drought  af- 
flicted Avignon.  The  people  went  all 
but  naked  in  the  streets,  madly  ac- 
cusing heaven  that  it  did  not  blast  them 
with  lightning,  rather  than  with  slow 
and  wasting  agony.  Laura,  too,  was 
ill,  and  her  poet-lover  immortalized  her 
malady  in  his  sonnets.  These  were 
somewhat  extravagant;  but  his  mind 
was  often  impelled  beyond  the  orbit  of 
reason.  Thus,  when  John  XXII.,  in 
his  dotage,  revivedthe  design  of  the  Cru- 
sades, he  threw  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence into  bitter  reproaches  against 
the  Christian  powers,  for  not  joining 
this  brazen-headed  Pontiff  in  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  infidel  con- 
querors of  the  Holy  Land. 

When  Benedict  VII.  succeeded  this 
fantastic  priest-prince,  he  presented  the 
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young  poet,  who  was  the  best  ornament 
of  his  Court,  with  the  canonicate  of 
Lombes,  promising  him  the  next  prebend 
which  should  become  vacant.  Just  at 
that  period  he  had  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Azzo  da  Corregio, 
of  Parma,  whose  right  to  his  princi- 
pality was  impeached,  and  was  now  to 
be  tried  before  the  Pope's  tribunal-  I^e- 
vering  the  intellect  of  Petrarca,  he  im- 
portimed  him  to  be  his  public  defender. 
From  taste,  or  for  interest,  he  would 
never  consent  to  such  a  task :  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  friend  he  yielded,  and 
rose  before  the  Court  of  Rome  in  a  new 
character.  He  pleaded  for  the  Lady  of 
Verona;  he  pleaded  for  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  the  great  Corregio  family ;  he 
pleaded  for  the  character  of  Azzo.  It 
was  an  oration,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  highest  law,  the  maxims  of  the 
finest  policy,  the  tracings  of  the  closest 
evidence  were  to  be  drawn  out  and 
blended  as  in  a  broad  historical  tablet. 
The  effort  was,  vast;  for  he  depended 
solely  on  rhetorical  dignity  and  truth, 
withouti-eplying  to  personal  imputation, 
by  insinuation,  or  satire,  or  raillery. 

Now,  therefore,  his  gloiy  was  rising, 
and  he  was  congratulated  in  Italy  as  the 
sharer  of  Dante's  fame.  Yet  he  was  im- 
happy.  A  single  sorrow  obliterated  all 
the  bright  stories  of  his  life — a  fatal, 
false,  miitless  love,  which  he  sought 
once  more  to  appease  by  absence.  In 
the  hottest  summer  days  he  often  shiver- 
ed with  cold ;  he  tiembled  not  only  in 
the  presence  of  Laura,  but  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  name,  or  at  the  sight  of  any 
little  thing  belonging  to  her.  There- 
fore, feeling  this  to  grow  like  a  consum- 
ing misery  in  his  mind,  he  left  Avignon, 
and  embarked  for  Italy.  The  sight  of 
her  pleasant  coast,  awoKe  in  him  senti- 
ments of  irrepressible  but  chfistened 
joy ;  he  landed  gladly,  but  the  first  ob- 
ject which  met  his  eyes,  w£is  a  laurel, 
typical  in  its  delicate  Italian  name,  of 
one  whom  he  longed  to  forget.  Leaping 
forward  to  the  tree,  he  overlooked  a 
streamlet  which  ran  between,  and  fell 
into  it.  Emerging,  he  fainted  from  ex- 
citement, and  then'blushed  at  his  own 
weakness  although  none  saw  it,  "  for  to 
the  reflecting  mind  no  witness  is  neces- 
sary to  excite  the  emotion  of  shame." 

War  filled  the  whole  country  between 
Tuscany  and  Home.  It  was  unsafe  to 
pass.  Petrarca,  therefore,  took  refuge 
with  Orso,  Count  of  Anguillara,  kindred 
by  marriage  to  the    Oolonna   family. 


They  hospitably  treated  him,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  the  romantic  and  rich  land- 
scapes of  that  spot,  which  the  ancients 
fabled  to  have  been  the  first  that  was 
cultivated  in  the  age  of  gold.  Yet  war 
made  it  desolate.  There  was  no  pas- 
toral happiness  now.  The  shepherd 
armed  himself  against,  not  wolves,  but 
men.  The  labourer  goaded  his  cattle 
with  a  lance.  The  fisher  covered  him- 
self with  a  shield,  and  the  villager  drew 
water  in  a  helmet  instead  of  a  jar. 
Dreadftd  bowlings  were  heard  all  night, 
and  the  sounding  of  trumpets  was 
incessant  during  the  day.  Sorrowftilly 
did  the  poet  listen  to  these  sounds, 
and  remember  the  soft  and  melodious 
breathings  of  his  lute  at  Avignon. 

However,  the  Colonnas  at  length  es- 
corted him  to  Rome,  and  he  was  lodged 
on  the  hill  where  Scipio  had  triumphed, 
where  Metellus  and  Pompey  had  victo- 
riously stood.  After  a  short  stay,  spent 
in  researches,  he  made  a  voyage  along 
the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  passed 
the  rock  of  Calpe,  sailed  as  far  north- 
wards as  the  British  shores,  and  no 
doubt  wondered  what  race  of  mortals 
could  breathe  under  the  dim  fogs  which 
hang  above  these  storm-beat  islands. 
Who  was  there  in  England  who  could 
have  welcomed  him,  had  he  landed? 
Chaucer  was  but  a  child,  and  even 
Scotchmen,  according  to  the  poet, "  vile'* 
as  he  thought  them,  were  less  barbarous 
than  our  countrymen.  During  these 
wanderings  his  mind  "was  calmed,  but 
unhappily  he  was  attracted  once  more 
to  Avignon,  where,  seeing  Laura  again, 
the  old  passion  was  rekindled,  and  he 
went  to  take  possession  of  his  canoni- 
cate at  Lombes  in  a  miserable  condition 
of  sorrow. 

We  should  indeed  greatly  pity  his 
sufferings,  but  for  two  circumstances. 
Laura  was  married  and  the  mother  of 
an  increasing  family.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, his  first  passion  might  have  been, 
when  he  had  left  Avignon  with  the 
object  of  forgetting  her,  every  moral 
principle  urged  him  never  to  see  her 
more.  His  love  could  not  be  in  vain 
without  being  miserable,  and  could  not 
be  fruitful  without  being  guilty.  But 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  his  affection 
was  less  single  and  faithful  than  he 
describes  it  to  be.  If  it  had  not  been 
so,  never  would  he  have  formed  an 
attachment  with  another,  and  yet  we 
find  him  the  father  of  two  childi-en  at 
Lombes,— of  a  son  whom  he  acknow- 
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leged  and  a  daughter  who  was  one  of 
the  dearest  consolations  of  his  old  age. 
Their  mother  he  has  allowed  to  pass 
into  ohlivion,  not  even  preserving  her 
name;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  motives,  there  appeal's  a  heart- 
lessness  in  this  total  silence,  which 
does  not  increase  our  estimation  of  his 
character.  He  had  broken  his  celiba- 
tical  vows ;  and  his  enemies  triumphed 
and  mortified  him,  his  friends  regretted 
and  mortified  him  still  more.  He  re- 
solved to  settle  in  a  rural  retreat,  and 
at  Vaucluse,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city 
where  Laiura  lived,  in  seclusion,  where 
he  might  hide  his  humiliation  and  his 
tears. 

Vaucluse,  or  Vallis  Clausa,  the  Shut- 
Up  Valley — is  an  exquisite  spot,  beau- 
tified by  the  waters  of  the  Torgue.  On 
one  side  its  softly  swelling  hills  are 
deliciously  girt  with  vineyards,  and 
corn-fields,  and  gardens,  and  on  the 
other  the  river  is  bordered  by  plains, 
shaded  by  groups  of  trees.  Mountains 
encircle  it  with  a  wall  of  living  rock, 
descending  perpendicularly  at  the  end, 
where  the  Torgue  rises  from  a  mighty 
cavern.  Here,  in  a  cottage  surrounded 
by  a  little  field,  he  remained,  leading  a 
lonely,  ascetic  life,  listening  only  to  the 
voices  of  nature;  seeing  nothing  but 
the  landscapes  and  the  s% ;  and  sweet- 
ening his  solitude  by  reveries  in  two 
gardens.  The  one  was  shady,  near  the 
course  of  the  river;  the  other  bright, 
and  near  his  door.  He  began  here  a 
history  of  Kome,  which  he  never  pub- 
lished, and  an  epic  on  Africa,  which  he 
only  completed  long  after,  at  the  per- 
suasion ot  Boccacio. 

One  day  he  desire/i  to  visit  an  impor- 
tant friend  at  Avignon.  Approaching 
the  city,  he  suddenly  became  conscious 
that  the  sight  of  Laura  would  unnerve 
him,  and  he  fled  back  to  Vaucluse. 
Still  some  mjrsterious  power  seemed  to 
impel  him  thither.  He  met  her  in  the 
sti-eets.  She  cast  a  kind  look  upon  him 
and  said,  "Petrarca,  you  are  tired  of 
loving  me"  That  incident  inspired 
one  of  the  most  beautifril  sonnets  in 
the  language  of  Italy.  In  1339,  he  com- 
posed the  three  which  are  confessed  to  be 
master^pieces  of  their  kind,  as  well  as 
three  canzoni  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which 
the  Italians  call  the  three  sister  graces, 
kindred  to  a  spirit  divine.  Tassohad 
no  criticisms  for  them,  but  calls  them 
queens  of  song.  The  poet,  by  such 
writing,   rather   cherishoi  tiian   sub- 


dued the  fatal  affections  of  his  heart. 
He  persuaded  the  painter,  Martini 
of  Siena,  to  give  him  a  portrait  of 
Laura,  which  he  carried  about  with  him 
continually,  rewarding  the  artist  with 
two  sonnets,  that  increased  his  fame 
wonderfully. 

At  this  time,  so  studiously  did  he 
apply  to  his  epic,  the  Scipiade,  that 
Colonna  of  Lombes,  fearing  that  he 
would  injure  his  health,  asked  him  for 
the  key  of  his  library,  wliich  he  gave 
up.  The  bishop  then  locked  up  every 
book  and  paper,  declaring  he  should 
not  read  or  write  for  ten  days.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  intellectual  Ramadan, 
Petrarca  suffered  a  restless  and  painful 
ennui;  on  the  second,  his  head  burned 
with  impatience ;  on  the  'third,  he  was 
so  close  to  a  fever  that  Colonna  relented, 
and  the  poet  went  back  to  his  poem. 

During  his  delightful  seclusion  at 
Vaucluse,  he  corresponded  with  many 
friends,  from  scholars  to  kings,  some  of 
whom  he  condescended  to  flatter,  es- 
pecially Robert  of  Naples.  Perhaps 
the  suspicion  is  not  malicious,  that  he 
was  willing  to  court  favour  in  order  to 
secure  an  object  which  was  now  his 
great  ambition — that  of  gaining  the 
honour  of  Poet  Laiu-eate.  Whatever 
eflbrts  he  used,  the  distinction  came 
unexpectedly.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  1340, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Roman 
Senate,  inviting  him  to  come  and  re- 
ceive the  laurel  crown  in  Rome.  On  tiie 
same  day,  he  was  astounded  by  an  invi- 
tation from  the  University  of  Paris, 
asking  him  to  come  and  be  crowned 
Poet  Laureate  in  that  capital.  He 
claimed  the  advice  of  the  Colonna. 
They  iu*ged  him  to  receive  the  wreath 
which  was  the  growth  of  his  native 
soil.  He  therefore  embarked  early  in 
1341,  passing  through  Naples,  where 
the  king  lavished  every  honour  upon 
him.  But  ho  would  be  examined  in 
learning  first.  And  he  selected  as  the 
person  fit  to  examine — His  Majesty  of 
Naples  I 

Sully  said  that  our  first  James  was 
the  most  learned  fool  in  Europe.  Ro- 
berto the  Good,  if  less  a  fool,  was  more 
a  dunce.  However,  the  examination 
went  on  during  three  days ;  the  king 
was  pleased,  and  the  poet  was  pleased ; 
and  the  king  took  the  robes  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  put  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  poet,  made  him  his  gi*and  al- 
moner, flattered  him,  and  was  flattered 
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himself,  and  so  kindly  dismissed  him  to 
Borne. 

To  Rome,  then,  Petrarca  went,  tread- 
ing, as  he  passed,  near  the  dust  of  Virgil. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  innumerable 
trumpets  blew  a  matin  over  all  the  Eter- 
nal City.  Throngs  of  people  filled  the 
streets  and  open  places.  Twelve  noble 
youths  in  robes  of  scarlet  led  the  pro- 
cession, chaunting  Petrarca's  lyric  in 
praise  of  the  Roman  people.  Next 
came  six  citizens  clothed  in  green,  with 
garlands  on  their  heads,  and  Petrarca 
walked  in  the  midst  of  them,  dressed 
in  tlie  royal  garment  of  Naples.  Then 
came  the  chief  senator,  and  then  a 
train  of  the  great  coimcil;  and  they  aU 
trod  upon  scattered  blossoms  as  they 
went,  while  the  flowers  of  Italian:  beauty 
sprinkled  perfumes  on  the  head  of  the 
poet  as  he  passed  along.  At  the  capitol 
the  trumpets  ceased.  Petrarca  addressed 
the  multitude,  and  cried  viva  for  the 
Roman  people,  viva  for  the  senators,  viva 
for  liber^.  Next  he  kneeled  before  the 
senator  Orso,  who,  taking  a  crown  of 
laurel  from  his  own  head,  placed  it  on 
that  of  Petrarca,  saying,  ♦'  This  crown 
is  the  reward  of  virtue."  Rising  with 
the  bloom  of  a  nation's  love  upon  his 
brows,  he  repeated  a  sonnet  in  praise  of 
the  ancient  people  whose  memory  is  im- 
mortal there  and  throughout  the  world. 
A  tremendous  shout  of  applause  rose 
around  the  capitol.  The  mends  of  the 
poet  shed  tears  of  joy ;  the  orators  spoke 
of  him  amid  thunders  of  gratulations ; 
and  so,  acclaimed  and  honoured,  he 
went  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and 
laid  his  laurels  on  the  altar.  On  the 
same  day,  he  received  the  emblazoned 
patent  or  memorial  of  the  title  which 
had  been  conferred,  and  the  privileges 
appertaining  to  it. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  went  to 
Pisa,  where  we  are  surprised  to  hear  him 
complaining  of  the  neglect  of  his  works, 
as  we  are  afterwards  when  he  repents 
of  accepting  the  laurel.  From  Pisa  he 
journeyed  to  Parma,  where  he  was 
consulted  in  the  most  important  deli- 
berations of  state,  and  enioyed  the 
Italian  retirement  he  loved ;  but  he  was 
within  a  year  forced  to  go  to  Avignon 
as  advocate  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
new  Pope,  Clement  II.  Apparently  he 
had  won  his  heart  from  its  fatal  love, 
but  the  influence  of  Laura's  presence 
rekindled  its  intensity,  especially  as 
her  behaviour  to  him  was  even  more 
fiiendly  than  before.    The  etody  of  the 


Greek  language,  however,  profitably  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts,  and  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  whom  he  named  Francesca, 
aided  in  distracting  them.  The  favour 
in  wliich  he  now  stood  with  the  power- 
ful lords  of  Italy,  also  prevented  him 
from  suffering  melancholy.  At  one 
time  the  Pope's  ambassador  to  Naples, 
then  the  mediator  between  two  power- 
ful I'epublics,  he  saw  himself  honoured 
by  a  whole  nation,  and  flattered  by  all 
that  nation's  rulers.  Once,  on  returning 
through  a  disturbed  territory  to  Vau- 
cluse,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
passed  a  fearful  night  as  he  sought  to 
escape.  But  even  this  danger  produced 
for  him  a  manifestation  most  grateful 
to  his  soul.  He  was  reported  to  have 
been  killed,  and  universal  mourning 
saddened  the  whole  race  which  spoke 
his  language,  while  elegies,  very  sin- 
cere, though  very  unpoetical,  were 
lavished  on  the  consecration  of  his 
memory.  He  now  passed  a  whole  year 
near  Laura,  and  his  sonnets  display 
the  fluctuating  feelings  of  his  heart. 
Some  are  exuberant  of  jov ;  some  flow 
like  the  very  waters  of  sorrow — so 
musical  and  soft  thev  are. 

Avignon  is  described  by  Petrarca  to 
have  been  the  Babvlon  of  the  West. 
It  was  the  centre  of  intrigue,  and  the 
palace  of  luxury.  The  fantastic  bril- 
liance of  a  masque  perpetually  filled  its 
halls  with  revelry;  and  the  fetes  of 
princes,  and  pageants  of  cardinals, 
made  it  for  a  tune  the  most  attractive 
city  of  Europe.  Laura  was  in  the  poet's 
eyes,  the  embellishment  of  every  beau- 
tiful scene,  the  queen  of  Allegro.  After 
he  had  met  her  many  times,  he  se- 
cluded himself  for  a  year  "by  Sorga's 
waters"  in  Vaucluse.  Here  he  con- 
tinually  wept  away  the  sweetness  of  his 
feelings  in  those  dehghtful  dewfalls  of 
music  which  are  the  most  exquisite 
efiusions  in  the  Tuscan  tongue.  He 
had  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  Laura 
at  her  own  house,  and  when  she  was 
threatened  with  blindness,  her  pain  was 
immortalized  in  a  sonnet,  which  is  to  the 
expression  of  grief  in  poetry  what 
Carlo  Dolci's  picture  is  in  painting. 
How  strange  had  been  the  history  of 
his  love !  For  twenty  years  it  had  con- 
tinued. Hume,  who  was  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  in  another  shape,  declares  that  all 
intense  passions  are  fleeting.  Hume 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  had  never 
known  the  noblest  sentiment.  He  tras 
iaoftpable  of  admiring  it.  The  truth  i$ 
c  ^ 
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tliat  none  but  intense  passion  can  be 
of  long  duration.  In  Fetrarca,  there 
was  the  most  violent  passion,  yet  it  was 
continuous  and  steady  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  It  has  been  said  that 
this,  if  unhappy  for  himself,  was  fortu- 
nate for  mankind,  because  to  this  guilty 
and  miserable  love  we  owe  tiio  richest 
poetry  of  the  first  poet.  We  deny  it.  Pe- 
trarca  would  have  written  far  more 
spiritually  and  sweetly,  had  a  pure  and 
fortunate  love  possessed  his  breast.  Had 
the  holy  influence  of  Christianity  tem- 
pered his  mind,  he  would  have  sacrificed 
imworthy  desires,  and  have  risen  in 
dignity  and  worth.  Laura's  conduct 
was  objectionable,  and  helped  to  pro- 
long the  lamentable  delusion.  Mean- 
time, he  continued  his  labours  of 
literature,  and  produced  some  elaborate 
compositions  which  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Public  events  made  him  once  more  a 
patriot.  Kienzi  accomplished  his  cele- 
brated revolution  in  Kome.  His  au- 
thority, in  the  name  of  freedom,  was 
established,  and  his  emissaries  were  re- 
ceived with  respect  in  eveiy  court  of 
Europe.  Petrarca's  bosom  glowed  with 
exultation,  and  he  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded the  great  Tribime,  who  seemed 
to  have  renewed  the  vital  spring  of 
Italian  liberty.  Now  he  felt  that  Avig- 
non was  not  the  abode  for  him.  If 
Kome  was  becoming  regenerate,  where 
should  he  be  but  at  the  capital,  where 
the  authority  of  every  patriot  was  re- 
quired to  uphold  a  constitution  weU 
established,  but  not  wisely  maintained. 
The  poet,  however,  wbile  Eienzi  was 
throwing  away  his  own  fame,  and  the 
freedom  he  had  won  for  the  people,  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  the  city  which 
had  crowned  him.  Yet  he  could  not  go 
without  an  adieu  from  Laiu-a.  His  sad 
sonnets  still  multiplied  upon  her  name, 
and  how  hopeless  he  was,  after  twenty 
years  of  devotion,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  melodious  line  "  Sull'  onde, 
e'n  vena  fondo,  e  scrivo  in  vento ; "  "I 
plough  in  water,  build  on  sand,  and 
write  in  air."  Now  that  he  went  to  see 
her,  for  the  last  time  before  his  de- 
parture, it  was  with  more  than  ordinary 
emotion.  She  was  at  an  assembly  which 
he  often  frequented — she  appeared,  he 
tells  us,  like  a  beautiful  rose.  Her  de- 
meanour was  unusually  touching.  No 
pearls  or  flowers  adorned  her  garments 
or  her  hair;  she  was  thoughtfjil  and 
jserious,  and  did  not  consent  to  sing. 


Petraxca  bade  her  farewell;  he  looked 
upon  her  countenance — ^it  was  pale  and 
sad;  he  looked  into  her  eyes — they 
seemed  prophetic  of  sorrow.  He  turned 
away,  and  passing  out  of  the  chamber, 
never  saw  Laura  again. 

After  being  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
commotions  of  Italy,  which  he  vainly 
sought  to  appease,  we  find  him  once 
more  in  Parma.  There  he  heard  that 
Laura  had  perished  of  the  plague.  She 
died  on  the  1st  of  April,  1348,  at  Avig- 
non, at  the  same  house  in  which  he  first 
met  her.  **  I  have  nothing  now  left," 
wrote  he,  "  worth  living  for."  The  ele- 
giac sonnets,  after  her  death,  are  so 
proftise  of  adorations  as  to  be  profane. 

Meanwhile,  though  this  was  the  one 
passion  which  ruled  his  nature,  his 
share  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy  was  active. 
He  raised  the  Florentines;  he  urged 
the  Emperor  to  interfere  for  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  and  he  imtiringly  laboured 
to  cement  alHtuices  between  the  re- 
maining free  .  states.  His  friendship 
with  Boccacio  also  occupied  much  t)f 
his  mind.  It  began  late,  however,  and 
was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  that 
wonderful  writer. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible, 
witliin  the  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this, 
to  trace  closely  the  career  of  Petrarca 
after  Laura  was  lost  to  his  love  and  to 
his  hope.  He  was  a  wanderer.  The 
strangest  events  were  occurring  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  he  was  everywhere 
influencing  those  events.  .  We  find  him 
rushing,  as  it  were,  from  city  to  city. 
Half  Italy  flies  by  us  in  a  panorama,  as 
we  follow  the  errant  poet — Padua,  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  Parma,  Arezzo,  Naples, 
Milan,  Venice,  all  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  dissolving  view,  as  Petrarca  now 
negotiates  peace,  now  threatens  war, 
now  proposes  the  marriage  of  a  prince, 
now  amnesty  for  a  tribune,  now  eleva- 
tion for  a  Cardinal,  in  the  name  of 
Emperor,  or  King,  or  Pope,  or  Eepub-  - 
lie  in  turn.  Sometimes  he  escapes  from 
the  throng  of  men  and  events,  rushing 
over  the  beautiful  peninsula,  to  his  own 
fountain  at  Vaucluse,  where  his  sorrow- 
laden  verse  is  poured  out  in  golden  . 
floods  on  the  memory  of  Laura.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  a  poet  occupy  a  more  splen- 
did position.  Twenty  years  of  his 
changeful  life  passed  like  an  epic,  and 
he  was  ever  conspicuous  amid  insurrec- 
tions, wars,  triumphs,  and  revolutions, 
flattered  by  the  great,  beloved  by  the 
humble,  with  a  name  resounding  through 
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the  South  so  loudly,  that  its  echoes  may 
be  believed  etemai.  All  the  while  the 
deep  springs  of  his  poetic  mind  flowed 
forth  in  those  sweet  and  delicate  son- 
nets, which  are  the  pride  of  Italy. 
When,  therefore,  after  a  career  during 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
every  position  which  as  a  man  or  as  a 
citizen  he  could  occupy,  he  retired,  in 
his  sixty-third  year,  to  Arqua,  it  was 
with  a  renown  not  equalled  by  that  of 
any  poet,  or  patriot,  or  conqueror,  or 
despot  in  the  world. 

He  now  made  his  will  and  retreated  to 
Arqu£i,  on  the  slope  of  a  beautiful  hill 
near  Padua.  A  delicious  air  eternally 
breathed  in  that  place.  Kich  vineyards 
ffirt  it  delightfully,  and  yielded  the  most 
fragrant  wine.  The  breath  of  the 
mountain  range  came  balmily  and 
freshly  upon  him,  but  the  toils  of  his 
long  and  troubled  life  had  worn  him 
out.  During  the  summer  of  1370  he 
continued  ill — and  his  malady  was  attri- 
buted to  drinking  water,  eating  fi-uit, 
and  fasting  immoderately.  He  was  also 
distressed  by  poverty,  for  he  was  hos- 
pitable and  had  a  perfect  tribe  of  friends 
constantly  visiting  him.  He  was  obliged 
to  keep  two  horses  and  five  or  six  amor 
nuenseSf  which  were  not  easily  to  be 
procured.  Of  this  he  complains  in  very 
melancholy  terms. 

So  violent  was  his  fever  that  once  his 
physicians  thought  him  dead.  Ten 
times  during  ten  years,  indeed,  he  had 
been  pronounced  past  recovery.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  they  had  said 
that  he  might  possibly  survive  the  night, 
if  he  was  prevented  fi'om  sleeping. 
They  then  left,  declaring  that  he  could 
by  no  mortal  chance  exist  beyond  day- 
light. Petrarca,  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  told  the  attendants  not  to  disturb 
him,  since  he  wished  to  sleep.  At  day- 
light the  physicians  came.  Not  only 
had  the  patient  slept ;  not  only  was  he 
alive ;  but  he  was  at  his  table  writing. 
"  He  is  not  like  other  men,"  they  ex- 
claimed. 

StUl,  he  was  never  again  well.  WTien, 
in  the  spring  of  1372,  he  attempted  to 
ride  out,  he  could  only  go  a  few  paces 
from  the  door.  The  debility  of  his 
frame  was  fixed;  but  there  was  yet  a 
wealth  in  his  mind,  which  gave  its  last 
manifestation  in  a  noble  letter  to  Venice, 
exhorting  that  Bepublic  for  the  sake  of 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  pride  and  their  com- 
mon hope,  to  seal  the  bond  of  peace. 


His  name  once  more  electrified  the 
Venetian  people;  but  all  his  ardent 
thoughts  now  burned  in  a  lamp  whose 
oil  was  well  nigh  spent. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1374,  Petrarca 
went,  late  at  night,  into  his  library,  and 
remained  a  long  while  alone.  Some  one 
required  to  see  him.  His  attendants 
went  in.  They  found  him  with  his  head 
reclined  on  a  book.  He  was  accustomed 
to  rest  in  this  attitude,  and  they  were 
not  alarmed.  But  he  was  observed  to 
be  very  still.  They  approached  him, 
and  touched  him.  He  was  rigid  and 
cold. 

There  was  that  night  a  deep  gloom  in 
Arqua,  and  next  day,  all  Padua,  and  all 
the  dwellers  on  the  beautifulhills  around 
mourned  for  the  poet  they  had  lost. 
And  soon  the  sorrowful  news  spread 
over  Italy,  and  in  every  place  where  his 
sweet  writings  had  made  his  name  like 
that  of  a  familiar  friend,  men  wept  for 
his  death,  as  though  each  one  had  been 
bereaved.  Sixteen  professors  bore  his 
bier  to  the  grave,  and  every  poet  in  the 
land  made  some  ofiering  in  memory  of 
the  lover  of  Laura.  They  keep  his  dust 
in  Arqua,  where  he  died. 

The  personal  character  and  the 
writings  of  Petrarca  we  consider  a. 
more  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 
than  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  We  do  not  remember  him  as  the 
diplomatist,  but  as  the  man  and  the 
poet. 

Amiable  we  must  confess  him  to 
have  been,  and  exempt  from  the  baser 
foibles.  He  was  candid,  generous,  and 
of  a  soft  disposition,  and  without  craft. 
When  he  attacked,  it  was  with  temper, 
though  many  have  blamed  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  invective  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Kome.  Yet  none 
pretends  that  he  laid  more  to  the  charge 
of  the  ecclesiastics  than  was  exactly 
ti'ue.  If  there  was  a  quality  in  him 
which  we  respect  less  than  another,  it 
was  his  attachment  to  proud  and  power- 
ful men,  who,  as  his  intellect  must  have 
perceived,  were  playing  falsely  with  the 
Italians.  They  who  describe  him  as  a 
vagabond  favourite  of  the  rich  and  great, 
exhibit  no  competence  to  criticise ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  accept  Sismondi's 
estimate  of  his  worldly  and  volup- 
tuous character.  His  affections  were 
indeed  comparatively  stationary,  while 
he  migrated  more  than  any  bird.  Yet 
his  only  enduring  love  was  of  a  woman, 
who  was  married  to  another,  and  his 
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next  attachment  was  to  a  woman  whom 
he  ought  to  haye  married  himseli 
Generous  he  may  haye  heen;  hut  in- 
dependent we  cannot  think  he  was,  or 
he  would  never  hare  heoome  an  inmate 
of  the  Yisconti  palace.  Vain  of  himself 
he  was  hasty  in  his  judgment  of  others. 
Eeligious  feeling  was  not  developed  in 
his  me.  He  professed  to  hold  a  pure 
creed,  and  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of 
Christianity,  yet  he  never  sacrificed  to 
piety  one  aesire  of  his  souL  We  know 
that  it  has  heen  the  fiishion  to  extenuate 
his  pertiuacious  suit  to  Laura.  But 
the  apologists  must  explain  their  groxmd. 
Do  th^  helieve,  or  do  they  not,  that  a 
poet  of  genius,  hecause  he  was  a  poet  of 

fenius,  that  Petrarca  hecause  he  was 
^etrarca,  could  pursue  an  evil  course  of 
action  with  less  moral  ^Ot  than  any 
ofher  man  ? 

In  literature  Petrarca  was  as  a  foun- 
tain which  refreshed  and  invigorated 
the  mind  of  a  whole  age.  As  a  Latinist 
he  was  not  so  pure  as  many  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  hut  through  his  labours  the 
purest  of  his  successors  attained  to  their 
puritj.  The  plethora  of  his  classical 
allusions  would  be  pedantic  now,  but 
was  elegant  and  tasteful  then.  He 
cleared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
ancient  learning.  He  enlarged  and  en- 
couraged the  science  of  geography.  In 
philosophy  he  is  not  easily  intelligible. 
Cicero  and  Seneca  indeed  influenced 
his  mind ;  and  he  adopted  the  theory 
of  Plato,  that  love  is  a  rapturous  trauce 
of  the  soul,  abstracted  from  aU  animal 
passion.  But  his  imagination  coloured 
his  philosophical  ideas  most  fancifully, 
especially  those  concerning  the  beati- 
tude of  an  immortal  life,  which  he  fixed 
in  the  stars. 

Campbell  seems  to  describe  the  ii^atin 
Epic  on  Africa  very  justly,  when  he 
calls  it  an  ambitious  failure  It  was  a 
dead  and  cold  composition.  The  shorter 
Latin  poems  are  more  interesting,  espe- 
cially me  satirical  eclogues  which  have 
also  an  historical  value.  The  prose 
epistles,  however,  are  his  best  compo-. 
sitions  in  that  language.  His  prose 
works  occupy  eleven  hundred  prmted 


folio  pages — and  the  sahjects  are  ethi- 
cal, philosophica],  and  imaginative. 

His  poetry  was  principally  devoted  to 
Laura.  The  absorption  of  his  heart  in 
one  feding  was  so  entire  that  it  became 
fruntic.  At  least  we  are  willing  to  par- 
don as  insane,  what  we  should  else 
stigmatize  as  bla^hemous.  Can  any- 
thing more  repulsive  be  imagined  than 
his  oomparison  of  the  sacredness  of  her 
birth-place  to  the  Bethlehem,  where 
Jesus  was  bom  ?  Such  passages,  how- 
ever, seldom  occur.  She  is  usually 
painted  chaste  and  beautiful,  by  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  pen.  His  sonnets 
have  been  complained  of  as  monoto- 
tous,  because  they  are  never  infused 
with  anger  or  jealousy.  Sometimes  he 
is  joyful,  sometimes  melancholy,  but 
invariably  tender.  We  confess  that 
this  is  not  what  displeases  us  in  Pe- 
tngx^a. 

There  is  in  the  language  of  his  son- 
nets a  pure  and  melting  melody,  a  deli- 
cate and  spiritual  grace,  an  aenal  buoy- 
ancy of  thought,  so  delightful  that  we 
can  dwell  on  them  incessantly.  In  the 
canzoni,  though  they  are  exquisitely 
versified,  we  find  less  of  the  refd  witch- 
ery of  his  pen,  and  in  the  "  Trionfi,"  the 
**  subordinate  parts  and  images,"  in  the 
language  of  an  English  critic,  **have  a 
beauty  rather  arabesque  than  classical.*' 
It  is  so  grandly  conceived  however,  and 
pervaded  by  a  tone  so  rich  and  deep, 
that  it  wiU  never  lose  its  place  in  lite- 
rature. 

In  this  estimate  of  Petrarca,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  picture  to 
the  tints  of  truth,  because  in  analyzing 
the  life  and  the  works  of  such  a  man, 
more  than  commonly  temperate  criti- 
cism is  required.  He  has  been  made  a 
demi-god,  and  he  has  been  made  half  a 
knave.  What  is  worse,  he  has  become 
among  thousands  of  educated  persons, 
almost  a  tradition.  They  talk  of  him 
and  do  not  inquire  what  he  did,  or  read 
what  he  wrote.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
fashion  will  pass  away,  and  that  the 
master-minds  of  letters  will  resume 
their  influence  in  the  world. 
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Statistical  authorities  tell  us  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  threatens  to  be- 
come extinct  But  as  in  chemical 
changes  we  have  only  transformation, 
or  as  in  geological  vicissitudes  denu- 
dation in  one  place  necessarily  implies 
aggregation  ot  the  same  materials  in 
another  place,  so  fares  it  with  the  world  of 
principles  and  opinions.  Having  done 
their  work  in  one  form,  they  assimie 
'  another,  better  fitted,  we  believe,  to  pro- 
mote individual  and  social  progress. 
Perhaps  there  never  were  so  few  Quakers 
in  England  since  the  Restoration — 
when  their  Society  was  fairly  estab- 
lished—  as  at  present*  But  never 
was  there  so  much  essential  Quakerism 
outside  its  pale.  The  central  trunk  may 
be  decaying; the  spiritual  independence 
in  which  its  life  originated  may  be 
partly  oppressed  and  stifled  by  a  dead 
bark  of  traditionary  forms;  but  new 
suckers  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
root,  hardly  less  vigorous,  and  promis- 
ing freer  and  larger  growth  than  the 
main  stem.  The  views  of  many  of  our 
philanthropists,  our  ecclesiastical  and 
social  reformers  —  whether  right  or 
wrong — are  virtually  contained  in  the 
intuitions  of  the  early  Friends,  as  the 
following  sketch  will  indicate. 

Few  facts  of  minor  historical  interest 
have  been  more  misapprehended,  than 
the  connection  between  the  origin  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  its  present 
character  and  position.  It  has  been  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  the  Quakerism  of 
the  present  day,  with  its  moral  influ- 
ence and  respectability,  sprang  origi- 
nally from  the  merest  fanaticism ;  that, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  William 
Penn  and  his  famous  colony,  there  is  lit- 
tle in  its  early  history,  which  presents  an 
essential  similarity  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive features  which  it  now  exhibits. 
Still  less  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
Founder.  Some  confound  this  Sect 
with  the  "Seekers"  or  "Ranters"  of 
the  Commonwealth  times,  and  thus 
ignore  its  proper  institution  altogether. 
This  may  perhaps  account  for  errors  in 
the  ecclesiastical  chronology  of  the 
period  on  the  part  of  writers  who  are 
generally  correct,  and  whose  success 


•  In  1059  they  were  reckoned  at  30,000.  At 
present  there  are  less  than  90,000.— ifr.  Howitra 
article  on  "  Quakerif'  in  th*  Encycloptedia  Brit- 
tanica. 


with  the  public  largely  depends  on  their 
accuracy  in  observing  the  relations  of 
historical  sequence.  For  instance,  the 
author  of  a  popular  fiction,  whose  scene 
and  dress  are  laid  in  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, introduces  us  to  a  lady  ol  the 
Quaker  persuasion,  at  a  time  when  the 
founder  nad  scarcely  made  up  his  mind 
what  Quakerism  was  to  be.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  share  which  Fox  had 
in  forming  the  Society,  we  think  it  un- 
fair to  his  memory  to  state,  that  he 
"only  laid  the  foundation;  it  was  re- 
served for  Barclay  and  Penn  to  raise 
the  superstructure."  Happily,  in  these 
latter  days,  we  have  begun  to  pay  more 
respect  to  individual  influence  than  did 
our  immediate  forefathers ;  and  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  theory  which 
would  resolve  great  moral  results  into  a 
mere  "  concourse"  of  intellectual  or 
moral  atoms.  In  the  present  case,  in- 
deed, it  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  early  annals  of  this  remarkable 
institution  to  be  well  assured,  that  if 
ever  a  founder  left  strong  and  indubita- 
ble marks  of  his  individual  idiosyncracy 
in  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
sect  which  he  established,  it  was  George 
Fox.  Even  its  more  trivial  peculiarities 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  times,  his  position 
in  socie^,  and  his  personal  tastes  and 
antipathies.  Had  he  been  bom  in  a 
higher  social  grade,  the  "  you"  of  polite 
discourse  womd  probably  have  no  more 
offended  him  than  the  numerous  con- 
ventional departures  from  strict  simpli- 
city and  humility  in  language,  of  which 
unvarying  use  had  made  him  unob- 
servant in  his  own  circle.  Had  his  ear 
been  more  enamoured  of  sweet  sounds, 
it  is,  we  think,  highly  probable  that 
music  would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
so  vain  and  superfluous  an  enjoyment 
among  his  followers.  Not  to  insist  on 
this,  however,  or  on  modes  of  dress  es- 
tablished in  the  Society,  the  power  of 
perpetuating  the  speech  of  a  class  stands 
alone  in  the  records  of  individual  influ- 
ence. The  sternest  monastic  asceti- 
cism never  accomplished  this.  The 
power  to  have  overcome  the  most  ab- 
solute of  all  tyrannies,  that  of  "use"  in 
language,  to  which  Horace  ascribes  the 
indefeasible  "juset  norma  loquendi" — 
is  to  have  exercised  a  plenitude  of  intel- 
lectual dominion  to  which  Basil  or  Bene- 
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diet,  Bernard  or  Loyala,  never  aspired. 
Moreover,  other  teachers  and  founders 
of  societies  have  been  content  to  be 
honoured  by  external  and  formal  invi- 
tation, only  on  particular  occasions^  or 
in  comparative  seclusions— in  pulpits, 
or  proj&ssional  chairs,  or  conventual 
cells.  The  gown  of  Geneva  and  the 
"  weeds  of  Dominic  "  are  limited  in  point 
of  time,  or  space,  or  both;  but  the 
disciples  of  George  Fox  present  us 
almost  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  master 
in  appearance  and  in  speech — ^under  all 
circumstances  of  publicity  or  privacy — 
from  the  comi;  and  the  senate  down  to 
the  most  retired  "meeting-house,"  or 
•*  friendly "  hearth  of  Westmoreland  or 
Leicestershire.  That  Fox  was  **  an  un- 
educated man,"  will  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  his  greatness,  only  in  the  view  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  in- 
domitable force  of  a  vigorous  character, 
and  for  whom  the  history  of  mental 
revolutions  has  been  written  in  vain. 
For  that  this  was  no  bar  to  a  strong  in- 
tellectual growth,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  remarkable  power  to  rule  the 
souls  and  actions  of  ms  fellow  men,  is 
clear,  from  his  success  in  establishing  a 
rigid  and  peculiar  system,  and  from  the 
vivid  record  he  has  left  of  his  feelings 
and  speculations;  of  which  Coleridge 
says,  "  There  exist  folios  on  the  human 
imderstanding  and  the  nature  of  man, 
which  would  have  a  far  greater  claim  to 
their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if,  in  the 
whole  large  volume,  there  could  be 
found  as  much  ftilness  of  heart  and  in- 
tellect as  bluets  forth  in  many  a  page  of 
George  Fox." 

The  misapprehensions  that  have  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  origin  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  the  personal 
character  of  its  originator,  must  be  an 
excuse  for  what  might  otherwise  seem 
an  unfairly  apologetic  tone  in  so  cursory 
a  delineation  as  the  following ;  and  it 
may  further  be  premised,  that  the  early 
teaching  of  Fox,  and  his  first  difficulties 
and  successes,  constitute  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  his 
biography,  and  of  the  first  period  of 
Quaker  history,  to  which,  therefore,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  noted  men 
of  the  Commonwealth  times  issued 
from  rural  seclusion.  This  fact  is  in 
accordance  with  the  settled  depth  of 
their  convictions,  and  the  straightfor- 
wardness of  thefr  publig  coiurs^,    It  is 


to  this  consideration  that  the  well-known 
lines  in  "  Gray's  Elegy"  are  indebted 
for  something  of  then*  poetical  force ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  supplies  a 
partial  refutation  of  the  sentiment  they 
express.  The  "  celestial  fire  "  and  "  noble 
rage"  were  at  that  time  restrained  by 
no  limitations  of  rustic  isolation.  Under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  such 
barriers  may  be  all  but  invincible.  But 
it  seems  to  be  of  the  very  nature  of 
social  or  political,  as  well  as  physical 
revolutions,  to  invert  relative  positions 
in  a  degree  which  is  really  remarkable. 
The  forces  which  disturb  the  underlying 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  avail  to 
raise  them  to  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
mountains ; — cleaving  the  nearest  strata 
far  below  them;  apd  it  is  a  singular 
and  analogous  fact,  in  human  history, 
that  during  the  two  most  important 
civil  perturbations  that  have  occurred 
in  modern  history — those  of  England 
and  France — the  most  renowned  leaders 
and  chief  agitators  were  fetched  from 
remote  or  secluded  provinces,  or  from  a 
comparatively  obscure  station  in  society. 
Fox  was  among  the  humblest  in  origin 
and  obscurest  in  position  of  those  who, 
during  the  unquiet  middle  period  of  the 
17th  century,  stepped  out  of  the  retire- 
ment of  country  occupations,  to  become 
famous  even  among  his  great  compeer^ 
for  if  we  may  judge  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  stature  by  the  long  and  well 
defined  shadow  which  he  has  cast  over 
subsequent  generations,  and  which 
reaches  our  own  times, — or  from  those 
parts  of  his  life-work  which  promise  to 
be  permanent, — ^he  was  inferior  to  none 
of  them, 

A  mile  or  two  on  the  Leicestershire 
side  of  the  Watling-street,  half  way  be- 
tween Atherstone  and  Nuneaton,  stands 
the  little  village  of  Drayton  in  the  Clay, 
or  Fenny  Drayton.  There,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1624, — the  year  before  Charles 
began  his  ill-fated  reign — George  Fox 
was  bom.  "  My  father's  name,"  writes 
he  in  his  journal,  "was  Christopher 
Fox;  he  was  by  profession  a  weaver, 
an  honest  man,  and  there  was  a  seed 
of  God  in  him.  The  neighbours  called 
him  *  Kighteous  Christer.'  My  mother 
was  an  upright  woman;  her  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Lago,  of  the  family 
of  the  Lagos,  and  oi  the  stock  of  the 
martyrs."  From  the  very  first  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  deep  sense  of  holiness 
and  truth.  "  The  Lord  taught  me,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  faithful  in  all  things,  and 
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to  act  faithfully  two  ways,  viz.:  in" 
wardly,  to  God,  and  outwardly,  to  man  * 
and  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all 
things."  Such  a  child,  it  is  evident 
enough,  must  have  been  a  horn  Non- 
conformist— ^in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  and  of  course  he  soon  began 
to  suffer  the  penalties  of  Nonconformity. 
•*  Boys  and  rude  people  would  laugh  at 
him ;"  but  notwithstanding  these  early 
rebuffs,  he  found  that  he  was  living  in 
God's  world,  a  world,  where  in  the  long 
run  all  God's  laws  are  honoured,  even  to 
a  tittle,  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
live  them  and  teach  them.  During  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker  and 
gi-azier  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  re- 
port was  current  about  him — ^that  "  If 
George  says  *  verily,'  there  is  no  altering 
him."  And  it  belongs  to  a  due  estimate 
of  his  character  to  remark  that  the 
"  verily  "  of  that  same  George  and  his 
disciples  has  been  a  most  potent  and 
obstinate  "  verily"  ever  since. 

Straight-forwardness  of  action,  soon 
brought  independence  in  principle.  He 
that  will  move  in  a  straight  line  soon 
fiiids  that  all  crooked  lines,  however 
amiable  or  kindly  may  be  the  travellers 
in  them,  must,  sooner  or  later,  cross  his. 
It  was  not  now  and  then, — in  trading 
or  feasting — at  markets  or  meny-mak- 
ings,  but  in  almost  every  act  and  cir- 
ciunstance  in  life,  that  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  utter  a  protest  and  deliver 
a  "  testimony."  In  order,  therefore,  to 
do  successful  battle  with  the  evil  that 
was  continually  around  him,  he  felt 
that  he  was  called  to  strengthen  himself 
against  temptation,  and  that  he  must 
encounter  the  enemy  in  solitude  and 
in  vu-tual  exile.  He  must  keep  the 
long  Night- Watch  by  his  arms  that  has 
always  made  part  of  the  initiation  into  the 
highest  order  of  spiritual  chivalry  ;  for 
God  said  to  him  in  a  voice  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  not  to  gainsay  or  neg- 
lect :  "  Thou  must  forsake  all,  both  young 
and  old,  and  keep  out  of  aU,  and  be  a 
stranger  to  all."  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  life  is  valuable  to  us  as  that  of 
one  whose  thinkings  and  actings  were 
spontaneous, — who  lived  from  within, 
outwajrds,  not  vice  versa ;  who  exhibits 
to  us  a  true  and  real  organism,  and  not 
the  mere  "cast"  or  semblance  of  one; — 
to  suppose  that  this  wish  for  retirement 
was  an  affectation,  or  a  copy  from  his 
predecessors.  Not  with  such  base  acts 
IS  heaven  scaled,  or  any  part  of  earth 


conquered.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
unnatiu*al  in  such  a  desire  at  this  crisis 
in  his  soul's  history.  A  place  for  this 
^iritual  a^hesis, — soon  presented  itself. 
(5n  the  9th  of  July,  1643,  some  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  John  Hamp- 
den, George  Fox  left  his  relations,  and 
broke  off  from  all  the  world.  Setting 
out  from  Fenny  Drayton,  he  travelled 
towards  London  tiU  he  reached  Bamet, 
where  in  the  chase  "  he  often  walked 
solitary,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord."  This 
chase  is  still  a  fine  stretch  of  woodland, 
reminding  us  of  the  olden  time,  though 
the  great  Metropolis  too  often  an- 
nounces its  proximity  by  profane  intru- 
sions. It  was  far  more  wild  and  solitary 
then,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
speaking  to  him  such  as  that  whose 
accents  have  flowed  into  poetry  in  our 
own  days : — 

Whence  earnest thon,  misplaced,  mistimed? 
Whence,  O,  thou  orphan  and  defrauded  ? 
Is  thy  land  peeled,  thy  realm  marauded  ? 
Who  thee  divorced,  deceived  and  left ; 
Thee  of  thy  faith  who  hath  bereft. 
And  torn  the  ensigns  from  thy  brow, 
And  sunk  the  immortal  eye  so  low  ? 

Come,  lay  thee  in  my  soothing  shade, 

And  heal  the  hurts  which  sin  has  made. 

I  will  teach  the  bright  parable 

Older  than  time, 

Things  undeclarable, 

Visions  sublime. 

I  see  thee  in  the  crowd  alone ; 

I  will  be  thy  companion. 

Let  thy  friends  be  as  the  dead  in  doom, 

And  build  to  them  a  final  tomb  : 

Behind  thee  leave  thy  merchandise. 

Thy  churches  and  thy  charities, 

And  leave  thy  peacock  wit  behind, 

Enough  for  thee  the  primal  mind 

That  flows  in  streams,  that  breathes  in  wind. 

Leave  all  thy  pedant  lore  apart, 

God  hid  the  whole  world  in  thy  heart 

This  soothing  promise  of  ease  was,  ne- 
vertheless, unfrilfilled  for  the  present. 
Seldom  has  England  seen  a  more 
troublous  time  than  this  first  year  of 
George  Fox's  wanderings.  Events  in 
the  political  world  were  fast  hastening 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  advantage  which  the 
Parliamentary  forces  were  soon  about  to 
gain,  was  not  to  be  again  rendered 
doubtful.  But  this  man,  occupied  with 
an  inward  struggle,  had  no  attention  to 
give  to  public  events,  however  critical ; 
and,  except  when  his  relations  urged 
him,  for  his  soul's  health,  since  he 
would  not  follow  their  first  advice  and 
many,  to  join  a  volunteer  band  that 
were  beating  up  for  recruits  for  the 
Parliament  in  Leicestershire, — the  tu- 
mult of  the  times  seems  hardlv  to  have 
reached  him  at  all.  He  was  nghting  a 
sterner  battle,  and  questions  concerning 
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a  more  important  kingdom  than  that  of 
England  were  being  canvassed  and  con- 
tended  about  in  his  breast  He  was  ask- 
ing, whether  in  this  world  of  vanity  and 
hollowness,  God's  truUi  should  ever  get 
a  fair  hearing;  whether  other  men 
wqiuld  ever  join  him  in  the  upright  Yea 
and  Nay  conversation  which  he  had 
adopted;  almost  ready  to  doubt,  indeed, 
if  there  were  a  God  ruling  in  the  earth, 
whether  good  or  evil  held  actual  supre- 
macy in  the  universe ;  for,  says  he,  "  a 
strong  temptation  to  despair  came  upon 
me," — ^not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  oc- 
casioned by  his  own  sins,  as  the  sins  of 
the  men  around  him. 

His  spiritual  conflict  was  but  begun. 
Peace  ot  mind  was  no  more  to  be  found 
by  him  in  Bamet  Chase  than  at  Dray- 
ton ;  and  it  appears  that  among  other 
causes  of  disquietude,  he  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  he  had  done  right 
in  breaking  off  from  his  friends  and 
relatives.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  settled 
this  in  the  affirmative,  for  we  And  that 
from  Bamet  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  **  took  a  lodging,  and  was  under 
great  misery  and  trouble  there."  Having 
found  hitherto,  no  relief  from  within, 
he  again  sought  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion without.  Filial  affection  led  him 
homewards,  and  since  solitude  had  not 
produced  the  alleviation  it  promised,  he 
began  to  apply  to  others  for  advice.  In 
this  course  he  was  even  more  unsuc- 
cessful, if  possible,  than  in  the  other. 
None  could  "  speak  to  his  condition." 
He  lived  some  time  at  Coventtr,  then 
noted  as  a  resort  of  puritan  divines, 
and  for  its  parliamentarian  politics.  In 
that  city  "  many  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance; but  he  feared  to  unite  himself 
with  any."  Thence  "  he  went  to  his 
own  country  again,  and  was  there  about 
a  year,  in  great  sorrows  and  troubles, 
and  walked  many  nights  by  himself" 
One  old  minister  at  Mancetter  (a  hamlet 
known  as  the  place  of  Glover,  the  mar- 
tyr's residence)  urged  him  to  "take 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms;"  but  "to- 
bacco," says  he,  *•  I  did  not  love,  and 
psalms  I  was  not  in  a  state  to  sing." 
A  clergyman  ("  priest "  he  calls  him) 
at  Tamworth,  he  found  "  like  an  empty, 
hollow  cask,"  as  far  as  doing  him  good 
was  concerned.  But  the  hardest  rebuff 
he  met  with  was  in  the  city  before  men- 
tioned, on  his  meeting  with  a  noted 
man.  Dr.  Cradock.  Walking  in  the 
garden  of  that  divine,  and  earnestly 
conversing_  on  the  affairs  of  his  soul, 


I  G^eorge,  careful  rather  to  walk  morally 
I  and  spiritually  in  the  straight  path 
I  than  to  observe  the  path  in  which, 
;  bodily,  he  was  walking,  and  the  garden 
!  alleys  being  none  of  the  widest,  set  his 
i  foot  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  "  at  which 
'  the  man  was  in  a  rage,  as  if  his  house 
I  had  been  on  fire."  "  Thus,"  adds  Fox, 
"  all  our  discourse  was  lost"  Another 
of  these  miserable  comforters,  one 
I  Macham,  or  Matcham,  advised  a  min- 
istering through  the  body  to  the  health 
of  the  sold.  Bleeding  they  attempted ; 
but  the  man  was  so  worn  and  "  dried 
up  with  sorrows,  grief,  and  trouble,'* 
that  no  blood  would  come.  These  oc- 
currences are  worth  noticing,  as  they 
show  that  in  the  establishment  of  his 
principles,  there  was  no  mere  obstinacy 
and  self-willedness.  Could  he  have  got 
any  to  "  speak  to  his  condition,"  he 
would  gladly  have  listened;  but  he 
thought  it  too  great  a  stretch  of  polite- 
ness to  profess  himself  cured,  out  of 
mere  complaisance  to  his  physicians. 
Many  a  weary  mile  did  he  travel,  and 
many  an  unworthy  reception  did  he  meet 
—even  at  the  risk,  as  at  Mancetter,  of 
having  his  griefs  talked  of  in  kitchens, 
and  "  made  a  jest,"  as  he  says,  **  among 
the  milk-lasses — that  he  might  buy  the 
truth.  In  the  mean  time,  his  search  after 
light  was  no  hindrance  to  the  practical 
duties  of  godliness.  Money  he  had  for  his 
own  spare  livelihood,  and  enough  also 
to  bestow  on  those  who  needed  it. 
"When  the  time  called  Christmas  came, 
while  others  were  feasting  and  sporting 
themselves,  he  went  from  house  to  house, 
looking  for  poor  widows"  and  supplying 
their  wants.  "And  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  marriages  (as  sometimes  he 
was)  he  would  go  to  none  at  all ;  but 
the  next  day,  or  soon  after,  he  went  and 
visited  the  newly  married ;  and  if  they 
were  poor,  he  gave  them  some  money." 
Yet  his  troubles  continued,  and  he  was 
often  under  great  temptations ;  fasting 
and  walking  as  before  in  solitary  places 
many  days :"  for,  says  he, "  I  was  a  man 
of  sorrows  in  the  times  of  the  first 
workings  of  the  Lord  in  me."  But 
light  was  at  hand. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646, 
his  journal  tells  us — "  As  I  was  going 
to  Coventry  and  approaching  the  gate, 
a  consideration  rose  in  my  mind,  how 
it  was  that  all  Christians  are  believers, 
both  Protestants  and  Papists,  and  the 
Lord  opened  to  me  that  if  all  were  be- 
lievers, then  they  were  all  bom  of  Go,d ;" 
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that  is,  their  oneness  could  not  be  in 
doctrine,  but  in  something  underlying 
doctrine — not  a  form  of  belief,  but  a 
new  life.  This  "consideration"  was 
the  germ  of  Quakerism.  About  the 
same  time  one  or  two  other  things 
struck  him,  that  had  much  to  do  with, 
his  subsequent  teaching:  things  not 
extraordinary  in  themselves,  and  cer- 
tainly as  old  and  trite  in  his  days  as 
they  are  now ;  but  remarkable  to  George 
Fox,  and  to  all  who  think  as  well  as 
talk  about  them.  Such  tniisms,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  following : — **  that  to  be 
bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  not 
enough  to  fit  and  qualify  a  man  to  be 
a  minister  of  Chnst ;"  and  that  "  God, 
who  made  the  world,  did  not  dwell  in 
temples  made  with  hands."  These 
doctrines  and  the  like  were  read  in 
houses  and  churches  daily,  but  he  found 
them  wonderfully  opposed,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  common  belief  of  peo- 
ple. We  have  here  the  negative  side  of 
Quakerism ;  its  positive  side  was  yet  to 
be  imfolded.  Fox  had  to  continue  his 
pilgrimage  of  consultation,  weary  and 
disgusting  though  it  was.  Travelling 
about,  he  met  with  people  of  various  re- 
ligious persuasions,  some  of  them  of  the 
strangest  character.  What  religious 
belief  was  in  men  was  sure  to  come  out 
in  his  company.  He  performed  the 
part  of  a  spiritual  magnet.  All  similar 
particles  set  towards  him  by  a  natural 
necessity,  and  such  was  the  strength  of 
the  attraction,  that  it  discovered  the 
presence  of  the  mysterious  attribute 
where  none  else  could.  To  such  a  man 
it  was  impossible  to  talk  of  politics,  or 
trade,  or  weather.  He  had  no  other 
interest  or  business  in  the  world  save 
that  highest  one — to  find  out  the  essen- 
tial truth  for  himself  and  for  others; 
but  was  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
expectations.  "Then,"  says  he,  "  when 
all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men 
were  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing  out- 
wardly to  help  me,  nor  could  I  tell  what 
to  do,  then,  O !  tiien,  I  heard  a  voice 
which  said — *  There  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition,' 
and  when  I  heard  it  my  heart  did  leap 
for  joy." 

From  that  time  we  hear  little  more  of 
doubts  or  spiritual  sermons,  and  nothing 
more  of  taking  advice  in  the  highest 
matters  with  his  fellow-men.  There 
was  light  here — ^he  thought  for  others 
as  well  as  himself.  If  all  men  could 
be  persuaded  to  do  as  he  had  done — to 


throw  themselves  on  God  only  for  spiri- 
tual help — there  would  be  the  same 
peace  and  joy  and  holiness  for  all.  So 
he  believed — correctly  or  incorrectly; 
and  80  he  began  to  teach.  He  had  a 
doctrine  which  would  bring  all  things 
into  harmony  with  God ;  which  womd 
put  an  end  to  the  bitterness  of  religious 
controversy,  while  it  would  kindle  up 
the  real  religious  spirit  into  a  living 
flame.  "  I  saw,"  says  his  joimaal,  "  the 
mountains  burning  up,  ana  the  rubbish ; 
the  rough  and  crooked  ways  and  places 
made  smooth  and  plain,  that  the  Lord 
might  come  into  his  tabernacle ; "  and, 
in  the  jubilee  of  his  soul,  he  exclaims : 
"  Now  was  I  come  up  in  spirit  through 
the  flaming  sword  into  the  paradise  of 
God.  All  things  were  new ;  and  all  the 
creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me  than 
before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter." 
He  had  gained  a  satisfying  truth  for 
himself,  and  felt  sure  tnat  this  truth 
would  reach  the  souls  of  all  other  men. 
Bightly  or  wrongly,  therefore,  he  deter- 
mined to  preach  it.  His  success  was 
more  than  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  his 
doctrine  spread  might  weU  countenance 
"  the  slanderous  report  that  George  Fox 
carried  bottles  about  with  him,  and 
made  people  drink  thereof,  which  made 
them  follow  him,"  and  that  "he  rode 
upon  a  great  black  horse,  and  was  seen 
in  one  country  upon  that  horse,  and  in 
the  same  hour  in  another  country  three 
score  miles  off."  Kemembering  that 
the  days  of  wizarding  were  very  far 
fi*om  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  that  the  miracles  of  ru- 
mour have  not  ceas6d  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  parts  of  this  state- 
ment, and  shall  be  prepared  to  leani 
that  George  travelled  on  foot.  In  Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Warwickshire,  his 
speaking  in  "  steeple -houses "  on  his 
journeys,  and  in.  private  dwellings, 
gained  him  a  large  number  of  followers. 
There  is  a  circimistance  connected  with 
the  commencement  of  Fox's  preaching, 
which  is  inconsiderable  in  itself,  but  on 
which  a  distinguished  thinker  has 
thought  proper  to  hang  some  considera- 
ble remarks.  The  annals  of  his  society 
inform  us  that  on  setting  out  upon  his 
mission,  he  made  himself  a  suit  of  lea- 
ther; not  as  was  reported,  that  he  might 
have  a  remembrance  of  his  early  trade  as 
a  shoemaker,  but  simply  for  its  durabi- 
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lity  and  general  serviceableness.     On 
this,  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  "  Sartor  Resar- 
tus  "  observes :  *•  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable incident  in  Modem  History 
is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  Peterloo, 
or  any  other  battle;  but  an  incident 
passeacarelessly  over  by  most  historians, 
and  treated  with  some  degree  of  ridicule 
by  others :  nameh^,  George  Fox's  mak- 
ing to  himself  a  Suit  of  Leather.    Tliis 
man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and  by 
trade  a  shoemaker,  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  under  ruder  or  purer  omen  the 
Divine  Idea  of  the  Universe  is  pleased  to 
manifest  itself;  and  across  all  the  hulls 
of  Ignorance  and  earthly  Degradation, 
shine  through,  in  unspeakable  Awful- 
ness,  unspeaJKable  Beauty,  on  their  souls; 
who,  therefore,  are   rightly  accounted 
prophets,  God-possessed,  or  even  gods, 
as  in  some  periods  it  has  chanced.    Sit- 
ting in  his  stall,  working    on  tanned 
hides,  amid  pincers,  pastehoms,  rosin, 
swine-bristles,  and  a  nameless  flood  of 
rubbish,  this  youth  had,  nevertheless, 
a  living  Spirit  belonging  to  him ;  also 
an    antique  inspired   volume,  through 
which,  as  through  a  window,  it  coidd 
look  upwards,  and  discern  its  celestial 
home.      The  task  of   a  daily  pair  of 
shoes,  coupled  even  with    some  pros- 
pect   of    victuals    and    an    honoura- 
ble Mastership  in    Cordwainery,  and, 
perhaps,    the    post    of    Thirdborough 
in  his  Hundred,  as  the  crown  of  long, 
faithful  serving,  was  nowise  satisfaction 
enough  to  such  a  mind:  but  even  amid 
the  boring  and  hammering  came  tones 
from  that  far  country,  came  Splendours 
and  Terror's ;  for  this  poor  Cordwainer, 
as  we  said,  was  a  Man  ;  and  the  Temple 
of  Immensity,  wherein,  as  man,  he  had 
been  sent  to  minister,  was  full  of  holy 
mystery  to  him."   And  of  his  preparing 
to  set  out  on  his  mission,  Carlyle  says : 
"  Let  some  living  Angelo  or  Eosa,  with 
seeing  eye  and  imderstanding  heart,  pic- 
ture George  Fox,  on  that  morning,  when 
he  spreads  out  his  cutting-board  for  the 
last  time,  and  cuts  cow-hides  by  un- 
wonted   patterns,    and   stitches    them 
together    into    one  continuous    all-in- 
cluding case,  the  farewell  service  of  his 
awl!      Stitch  away,  thou  noble  Fox: 
everv  prick  of  that  little  instrument  is 
pricking  into  the  heart  of  Slavery  and 
World- Worship  and  the  Mammon  God. 
Thy  elbows  jerk,  as  in  strong  swimmer- 
strokes,  and  every  stroke  is  bearing  thee 
across  the  prison-ditch  within  which 


Vanity  holds  her  Workhouse  and  Rag- 
fair,  into  lands  of  true  liberty:  were 
the  work  done,  there  is  in  broad  Europe 
one  Free  Man,  and  thou  art  he !" 

The  message  which  Fox  felt  himself 
called  to  deliver  was  substantially  this : 
— that  God  must  speak  to  every  maji 
inwardly;   or  the  outward  revelation, 
whether  given  in  symbol  or  in  word — 
in  nature  at  all  times,  or  to  inspired 
men  at  particular  times,  will  be  a  dead 
letter ;  that  to  understand  the  things  of 
God,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  witli 
a  mere  heathen  apprehension  of  them, 
there  must  be  an  enlightening  by  the 
sf)irit  of  God ;  that  following  this  light 
will  lead  men,  and  has  led  them,  be 
their  circumstances,  coimtry,  or  degree 
of  intellect  what  they  may,  into  further 
light;  while  neglecting  it  must  lead 
them,  in  the  midst  of  any  amount  of 
external  information  or  religious  pro- 
gress, into  deeper  and  deeper  darkness. 
This  Fox  believed  and  taught,  where- 
ver and  whenever  an  occasion,  as  he 
deemed  it,  presented  itself.    To  follow 
him  through  the  long  detail  of  successes, 
persecutions,  mobbings,  and  imprison- 
ments, would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  nor  does  the  history  of  his 
progress  present  those  salient  points  or 
generic  differences  which  would  justify 
a  division  into  distinct  periods.     His 
followers  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit ;  although  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  regarded  his  person  with  far  more 
honour  than  was  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  he  sought  to  establish.    It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  he  did  not 
court  it,  and  that  during  his  lifetime,  at 
any  rate,  great  freedom  was  allowed  to 
the  expression  of  convictions  on  the 
part  of  all. 

The  untimely  assertion  of  his  princi- 
ples brought  a  more  tangible  scandal 
upon  Fox's  proceedings  than  anything 
~^—     His  zeal  against  what  he  deemed 
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the  worship  of  the  outward,  led  him  to 
intrude  unseasonably  upon  tlie  worship 
of  what  he  calls  **  steeple-houses."  And 
in  some  cases,  it  would  require  a  direct 
defence,  on  the  ground  of  the  supremacy 
of  conscientious  dictates  and  the  sove- 
reignty 6f  truth  to  justify  him — at  Not- 
tingham, for  instance,  when  in  the 
great  church  he  uttered  liis  "  testimony" 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  there  was 
no  fair  reason  to  complain  of  the  re- 
sulting imprisonment.  But  we  can 
find  no  such  excuse  for  the  great 
majority  of  the   inflictions   of,  legal 
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penalties  or  popular  violence  on  Quaker 
teachers,  on  similar  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion.      Usually  Fox  and  his  Mends 
waited  till  the  regular  service  was  ended 
before  they  spoke  to  the  congregation. 
If  even  then  it  is  urged  that  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  propriety  were  over- 
stepped in  their  attempting  anything  of 
the  kind,  they  may  claim  the  benefit 
of  a  disputed  rule  inforo  moram,  and 
may  partly  rest  their  defence  on  the 
special  circumstances  and  convention- 
alities of  the  times.    In  affairs  of  the 
highest  importance,  there  may  be  more 
honour  done  to  the  highest  harmony, 
which  is  truth,  than  to  that  inferior 
harmony  which  pretends    to    be    the 
"comme  il  faut."    We  are  generally 
disposed  to  look  with  some  indulgence 
on  greater  violations  of  social  decency 
in  the  cause  of  essential  truth,  than 
George  Fox's  preaching  was  ever  charged 
with.    What  sound  ffesbyterian  would 
not  rebuke  tenderly  the  ire  of  that 
zealous  old  Scotswoman  who  some  few 
years  before,  when  the  English  Church 
Service  (the  symbol  of  restored  Epis- 
copacy) was  read  for  the  first  time  in 
St.  Giles's  church,  Edinburgh — flinging 
the  stool  she  sat  on  at  the  ofiBciating 
dean,  cried  out  in  the  excess  of  her 
indignation,  '*  Villain !  dost  thou  say  the 
mass  at  my  lug?"    Besides,  the  posi- 
tion of   ecclesiastical  affairs    at    that 
period  supplies  a  special  excuse.    It  is 
a  very  deficate  question  to  whom,  in 
those  days  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
parish  churches  really  belonged.    Pres- 
byterian Baxter  was  preaching  at  Kid- 
derminster, in  a  church  which  had  been 
built  and  endowed  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics,  and  since  occupied    by    Episco- 
paUans.  If  the  government  laid  a  claim 
to  possession — ^it  was  itself  divided  on 
religious  matters.   Besides  the  religious 
services  held  in  them  were  by  no  means 
so  strictiy  regular  as  at  present.    We 
find    them    used,    in  those  abnormal 
times,  as  places  for  religious  discussion, 
in  which  the  minister  in  the  pulpit 
acted  as  a  kind  of  chairman  or  mo- 
derator;  and  the  congregation  gene- 
rally, took  part  in  the  proceedings.   The 
forms  of  warrants  and  indictments  show 
clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  the  man- 
ner but  the  matter  of  Fox's  teaching 
that  were  so  direly  offensive.    Read  the 
following  warrant  of  commitment  to 
Derby  gaol : — 

"To  the  Master  of  the  House   of 
Correction  in   Derby,  greeting.     We 


have  sent  you  herewithal  the  bodies  of 
George  Fox,  late  of  Mansfield,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  John  Fret- 
well,  late  of  Stanesly,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  husbandman,  brought  before  us 
this  present  day,  and  charged  with  the 
avowed  uttering  and  broaching  of  divers 
blasphemous  opinions,  contrary  to  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  upon 
their  examination  before  us,  they  have 
confessed. 

"  Signed,  Gervase  Bbnnet, 

Nathaniel  Barton.  . 
"  Oct.  30th,  1650." 
The  central  doctrines  we  have  seen 
already ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  vehe- 
ment zeal  with  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  the  frequent  warning  to  persecutors 
and  gainsayers  to  "quake  before  the 
Lord,"  whence  the  name  Quaker  was 
derived,  and  which  dates  from  the  year 
just  mentioned — we  shall  imderstand 
the  reason   of  the  frequent  imprison- 
ment of  the  early  "  Friends."  AVith  the 
belief  in  the  *'  Inward  Life  "  several  in-- 
ferential  doctrines  naturally  associated 
themselves.     The  meaning  of  the  term 
church  is  necessarily,  more  limited  in 
Fox's  system  than  in  any  other.    Each 
unit  is  a  virtual  chui'ch  in  himself. 
Wherever  a   God-fearing   man  was — 
a    man    living    in    obedience    to   the 
light  within,  there  was  a  temple  of  God 
in  which  the  incense  of  good  thought 
and  good  work  was  continually  ascend- 
ing to  heaven.    All  such  a  msm's  occu- 
pations were  sacred — all  that  were  in 
strict  and  diligent  accordance  with  the 
inward  teaching  were  equally  sacred, 
of  whatever  kind.   No  ceremony  or  form 
of  religious  worship  was  judged  indis- 
pensable— ^useful,  as  conducing  to  edifi- 
cation, but  nothing  more.  Theii*  baptism 
was  to  be  purely  and  only  of  the  spirit, 
and  every  meal  was  to  be  a  sacrament. 
Church  architecture,  clericalhabits,  holy- 
days,  had  no  meaning  for  them.    "  The 
three  spiies  of  Liclifield  struck  at  my 
life,"  Fox  tells  us.     Only  a  large  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  could  entitie  any 
man  to  teach  others ;  and  his  coromis- 
sion  was  limited  to  such  times  as  he 
was  actually  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
superiority.    Sex  making  no  distinction 
in  the  possession  of  the  inward  life,  or 
in  its  vigorous  cultivation,  was  to  form 
no  distinction  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word  to  others.  With  these  views,  social 
and  pohtical  peculiarities  were  strictly 
connected.    Pure  truth  and  love  must 
be  the  glory  and  deience  of  God's  living 
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temples.  Simulation,  dissimulation  of 
all  sorts,  on  what  pretence  soever,  must 
be  put  far  from  them.  Hence,  to  quote 
the  language  of  William  Penn,  in  his 
preface  to  Fox's  Journal, "  they  aflSrmed 
it  to  be  sinful  to  give  flattering  titles,  or 
to  use  vain  gestures  and  oompUments  of 
respect ;  though  to  virtue  and  authority 
they  ever  made  a  difference,  but  after 
their  plain  and  homely  manner,  yet 
sincere  and  substantial  way.  They  also 
used  the  plain  language  of  thou  and 
thee  to  a  single  person,  whatever  was 
his  degree  among  men."  This  **  thou " 
and  "  thee  "  was,  as  Penn  calls  it,  the 
plain  language  of  those  times,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  quaintness  with  which -it 
strikes  the  ear  in  modern  days.  It  is  the 
familiar  speech  of  Germany,  and  may 
often  enougli  be  heard  in  some  country 
districts  of  England,  though  more  fre- 
quently in  joke,  irony,  or  anger,  than 
in  ordinary  talk.  Fox  felt  himself  for- 
bidden, also,  "  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any, 
high  or  low."  The  political  aspect  of 
the  early  Quakers  was  equally  remark- 
able with  their  religious  and  social  pecu- 
liarities. "  Yea"  and  "  Nay,"  was  their 
conversation  in  private ;  and  swear  they 
would  not  in  public.  They  forbore  to 
revenge  or  forcibly  prevent  insult 
to  them  as  individuals,  and  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  fight  in  their  capacity 
as  citizens.  "As  truth-speaking  suc- 
ceeded swearing,  so  faith  and  truth  suc- 
ceeded fighting,  in  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  this  people."  The  first  dis- 
tinct protest  on  behalf  of  these  Peace 
Principles,  which  constitute  their  most 
notorious  political  divergence  from  ordi- 
nary rules,  at  present,  was  made  by  their 
founder  from  the  gaol  at  Derby.  At 
the  end  of  his  appointed  term  of  impri- 
sonment, some  of  the  sol<Kers  there 
wished  to  have  him  as  a  commander. 
This  he  refused.  Next,  they  wanted  to 
press  him  as  a  common  soldier,  when 
the  battle  of  Worcester  was  drawing  on; 
but  "  he  told  them  that  he  was  brought 
off  from  outward  wars."  He  deemed 
that  it  made  no  part  of  his,  nor  of  any 
man's  calling,  to  shoot  the  lives  out  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  but  rather,  if  pos- 
sible, to  inspire  them  with  a  better  Me. 
And  it  was  no  cowardice  that  led  him 
to  draw  back.  He  could  bear  the  sight 
of  cold  steel  better  than  most  men ;  for 
not  only  was  he  often  cnielly  beaten  and 
bruised  by  people  with  their  hands, 
Bibles  (a  lormidable  weapon  of  assault 
and  battery  in  those  days),  and  sticks, 


but  on  one  occa8ion,atTwyorosB,a  servant 
in  some  gentleman's  house  "  came 
raving  out  upon  him  with  a  naked 
rapier  in  his  hand."  Fox,  nothing  dis- 
mayed, looked  steadfastly  on  him  and 
said :  ''  Alack  I  for  thee,  poor  creature ! 
what  wilt  thou  do  with  thy  carnal  wea- 
pon, it  is  no  more  to  me  than  a  straw." 
The  determination  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages after  their  own  fashion  and  in 
accordance  with  their  own  principles, 
was  perhaps  their  boldest  assertion  of 
social  and  political  independence  on 
conscientious  grounds ;  but  the  result 
has  proved  that  social  order  may  some- 
times be  honoured  as  much  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  observance ;  for  no 
body  of  men  has  contributed  more  to  a 
general  respect  for  law  and  propriety, 
than  the  Society  of  Friends.  Besistance 
to  tithes  and  other  Church-dues,  com- 
pletes the  summary  of  Quaker  diasi- 
denoe ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  special  application  of  their  prin- 
ciple, in  point  of  wisdom,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness has,  in  their  case,  received  its  re- 
ward— that  of  universal  respect. 

In  resomisg  the  thread  of  the 
Founder's  biography,  q»aoe  will  not 
allow  us  even  to  recount  atl  the  0v«ints  of 
an  ever-active  life,  nor  can  we  dwell  on 
its  principal  occurrences ;  of  his  trance 
and  meditations  in  the  Vale  of  Bever, 
in  1648,  when  he  lay  fouiteen  days 
like  a  dead  man,  but  after  which  his  in- 
ward peace  was  more  strongly  confirmed 
than  before— his  fanaticisms  and  at- 
tested quasi-miraculous  cure  of  diseases 
— ^his  imprisonments  at  Carlisle,  Lei- 
cester, Lancaster,  wid  Worcester,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned — his 
interviews  with  Cromwell  to  ask 
bis  protection  for  persecuted  Quakers, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  *'  saw  and 
felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him"— of  his  marriage  with 
that  right  noble  woman,  Margaret, 
widow  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Ulverston, 
whose  fiimness  and  Mgh-mindedness 
may  well  have  confirmed  his  Quaker 
doctrine  of  female  ministrations^-of 
his  voyages  and  travels  through  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  we  can  only  take  this  0iir< 
sory  notice.  Nor  may  we  dwell  cm  the 
success  of  his  mission,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  his  doctrine,  not  only  in 
Christendom,  but  in  an  Eastern  cottrt, 
and  that  by  a  female  member  &f  the 
Society.    The  accession  of  0a<^  men  119 
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Kobert  Barclay,  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  of  Quakerism,  in  1667,  and 
WiUiam  Penn,  its  court  representative, 
statesman,  and  colonist,  in  1668,  put 
the  continuance  of  its  existence  among 
sects  beyond  doubt,  and  far  outweighed 
the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  excesses 
of  Nayler,  and  similar  wild  fanatics. 
Not  many  originators  of  religious  bodies 
have  left  them  in  so  flourishing  and 
hopeful  a  condition.  His  teaching  and 
admonitions  to  his  followers,  lasted  al- 
most up  lo  the  very  day  of  his  death, 
13th  -of  November,  1690.  He  had  been 
at  tlie  meeting  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
where,  says  Penn,  he  addressed  the  con- 
gregation both  in  discourse  and  prayer, 
and  "  the  meeting  being  ended,"  retired 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  adjoining  the 
meeting,  when  he  observed  to  those 
about  him  that  he  thought  he  felt  the  cold 
strike  to  his  heait,  as  he  came  out, 
but  added,  "  yet  I  am  glad  I  was  here ; 
now  I  am  clear,  I  am  fully  clear."  He 
then  returned  to  bed,  and  lay  peacefully 
and  composed  in  mind,  retaining  his 
senses  to  the  end.  To  his  Mends  he 
observed,  "  All  is  well ;  tlie  seed  of  God 
reigns  over  all,  and  over  death  itself, 
and  though  I  am  weak  in  body,  yet  the 
power  of  God  is  over  all,  and  the  seed 


reigns  over  all  disorderly  spirits."  And 
in  this  happy  state  of  mind  he  departed 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  last  biographer,  Mr.  Josiah 
Marsh,  thus  describes  his  appearance 
and  manner — "  The  person  of  George 
Fox  was  somewhat  corpulent,  and  his 
height  above  the  common  standard. 
His  countenance  was  smooth  and  placid, 
and  his  intelligent  grey  eyes  were  vivid 
and  piercing.  He  was  active  in  his 
habits,  and  unremitting  in  his  labours, 
both  bodily  and  mental :  he  was  a  small 
sleeper,  an  early  riser,  and  carefully  ab- 
stemious in  his  diet."  His  simplicity 
of  appearance  and  humble  department 
in  youth,  led  superficial  observers  to 
undervalue  the  vigour  of  his  character ; 
but  his  words  even  then  were  forcible. 
"  In  conversation  and  manners  he  was 
grave,  courteous,  and  free  from  affecta- 
tion ;  and  from  liis  love  and  good-will 
to  all  mankind,  he  was  benevolent  and 
civil  beyond  the  common  forms."  Few 
men  have  done  so  much  by  the  almost 
unaided  force  of  soul :  that  mysterious 
influence  which  establishes  the  true 
royalty  of  one -►man  over  his  fellows. 
Such  royalty  is  not  estabhshed  often  in 
a  millenniiun;  but  the  traces  of  its 
achievements  never  disappear. 


THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 


Anthony  Ashley  Goopeb,  D.C.L,, 
F.R.A.S.,  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  son  of  the  sixth  Eaii  by  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marl- 
borou^.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  long 
been  marked  for  history,  on  account  of 
bis  philanthropy,  piety,  and  patriotism, 
and  his  name  needs  nothing  adventi- 
tious to  give  it  lustre.  But  we  cannot 
forget  that  his  ancestry,  also,  is  his- 
toric, and  that  the  memory  of  the  first 
who  bore  this  title  will  oe  honoured 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  so  long 
as  constitutional  liberties  exist  May 
this  be  until  the  end  of  time ! 

The  family  name,  Cooper,  rose  into 
notice  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIlI.,  when  Richard 
Cooper,  Esq.,  a  country  gentleman,  in 
possession  of  large  estates  in  the  coim- 
ties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  pur- 
chased the  manor  of  Paulett  His  son. 
Sir  Jolm  Cooper,  was  elected  member 
qS  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 


1586,  for  Whitechurch,  Hants.  Next 
in  lineage  comes  John  Cooper,  Esq., 
of  Rockbourn,  Southampton,  who  was 
created  Baronet  on  the  4th  July,  1622. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  son  of 
Sir  John,  bom  at  Wimbome  St.  Giles, 
in  Dorsetshire,  July  22,  1621,  inherited 
the  estates  both  of  his  father  and  of  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley.  He  was  entered  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  1636,  and  in  1638 
became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  must  have  been  a  youth  of 
great  energy, — unless,  indeed,  family 
influence,  then  all  powerful  in  such 
matters,  and  still  too  potent  in  winning 
votes,  covered  the  deficiencies  of  imma- 
turity— for  when  but  a  minor,  being 
only  nineteefi  years  of  age,  he  was  re- 
turned for  Tewkesbury,  and  in  Uie 
month  of  April,  1640,  took  his  seat 
among  the  grave  men  who  made,  or 
who  aspired  to  make  laws  for  the 
goversment  of  England,    At  this  timo 
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he  was  a  royalist,  and  not  only  shared 
in  the  work  of  legislation,  but  repre- 
sentCNi  the  authority  of  Charles  1.  in  the 
government  of  Weymouth,  until  the 
year  1643,  when  he  was  deprived  of 
that  command,  and  gave  himself  over  to 
the  service  of  the  long  Parliament,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  sit.  His 
martial  genius  found  scope  in  another 
field.  Under  a  Parliamentanr  com- 
mission he  raised  an  insurgent  force  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  1644,  and,  at  its  head, 
took  the  town  of  Wareham,  and  laid  all 
the  surrounding  country  in  subjection 
to  new  masters. 

The  rise  of  Oliver  Cromwell  elevated 
Sir  Anthony,  who  next  appeared  in  the 
first  "Barebones"  Parliament,  as  it  was 
called,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Wiltshire.    It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1653,  that  the  young  states- 
man resumed  his  parliamentary  posi- 
tion, covered  with  laurels  of  civil  con- 
quest, and  fraught  with  hopes  of  future 
honour  for  himself,  if  not  also  of  a  better 
constitution  for  his  country.    But   it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  he  was  a 
republican  at  heart.    In  common  with 
the  majority  of  the  English  people,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  force  of  a 
reaction,  violent  indeed,  but  necessary ; 
and  if  he  became  involved  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  that  reaction,  and  even  if  he 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  a  burden 
that  in  those  days  of  all  political  con- 
fusion, crushed  the  higher  principles  of 
conscience  and  of  honour  in  so  many 
minds,  he  was  at  least  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  pulleth  down 
and  raiseth  up,  for  leavening  the  laws 
of  England  with  better  principles,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  that  moral 
grandeur  which  distinguishes  our  Con- 
stitution from  aU  others  in  the  world. 
Scarcely  was  he  seated  in  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  when  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Protector's  Council  of  State,  and 
there  he  did  good  service  by  opposing 
some  designs  of  Cromwell  which  were 
incompatible  with  the  public  weal,  and 
chiefly  by  resisting  the  prosecution  of  a 
plan  which  Oliver  alone  would  not  have 
resisted ;  the  changing  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector into  that  of  King.     During  the 
Parliaments  of  1654  and  1656,  under 
Oliver,  and  that  of  1659,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Bichard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony 
pursued  his  course  in  the  debates,  the 
struggles,    and  the  intrigues    of  that 
period,  contributing  his  full  share  of 


turmoil  of  society,  but  also  hastened 
the  defecation  of  the  social  mass,  after 
a  succession  of  war  and  revolution. 

When  Bichard  CromweU  was  deposed. 
Sir  Anthony  withdrew,  for  a  moment, 
from  the  scene.  His  former  associates 
in  the  "  Commonwealth"  eyed  him  with 
a  suspicion  which  certainly  was  not 
groundless,  and  his  position  became 
perilous ;  but  Oeneral  Monk  applied  his 
firm  hand  to  the  trembling  balance, 
making  it  preponderate  on  tiie  side  of 
royalty.  In  the  *  'Convention  Parliament" 
wliich  met  April  20,  1660,  Sir  Anthony 
was  one  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  invitation  to  the 
King,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  over  to  Breda  to  negotiate  for  the 
Bestoration.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
Greneral  Monk  acted  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Charles  II.,  on  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land, hastened  to  recompense  his  ser- 
vices, making  him,  in  rapid  succession, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  the 
Dorset,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  following 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles. 
And  on  the  trial  of  the  "  regicides  "  in 
October,  1670,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  oyer  and  terminer.  Here 
the  question  very  natm-ally  rises,  how 
this  statesman  could  have  satisfied  his 
conscience  in  such  contradictory  posi- 
tions. How  could  he  have  reviewed 
his  conduct  as  member  of  Cromwell's 
Council  of  State  when  Charles  I. 
was  brought  to  the  scaflbld,  with  his 
conduct  as  a  judge  of  those  very  per- 
sons who  devised  the  measiu'es  and  exe- 
cuted the  pleasure  of  that  coimcil? 
Was  not  he  himself  a  regicide  at  the 
moment  he  figured  as  a  patriot  republi- 
can, and  was  not  he  a  hypocrite,  and 
even  worse,  when  he  sat  in  judgment 
over  former  associates,  accomplices,  and 
agents  ?  It  is  easy  to  put  this  question, 
nothing  is  more  easy,  nothing  more 
natiu*al  than  to  confess  the  perplexity 
into  which  the  conflicting  history  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  Bestoration  throws 
every  reader;  and  perhaps  nothiag  is 
more  difficult  than  to  solve  the  question 
with  anything  like  satisfaction  to  a  dis- 
passionate inquirer.  "Men's  minds 
might  innocently  change.  New  cir- 
cumstances might  create  new  obliga- 
tions. Apparent  vacillation  and  incon- 
sistency might  be  no  less  than  a  virtu- 


those  ingredients  which  quickened  the  |  ous  repentance."     But  beyond  these 
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common-places,  evidence  might  be  al- 
leged to  show  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Ashley,  like  Secretary  Thurloe,  disap- 
proved of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I., 
and  stood  aside  in  a  posture  of  dis- 
approbation while  it  was  taking  pleice. 
Such  a  posture  was  not  that  of  Ashley 
and  Thurloe  alone,  but  of  many 
others  who  seemed,  to  the  public  eye, 
to  be  identified  with  the  most  pro- 
minent agents  of  that  mysterious 
Providence,  whether  punitive  or  per- 
missive which  fell  in  vengeance  on 
the  head  of  a  sovereign,  who  not 
only  trifled  with  liberties  imperfectly 
ascei-tained,  and  with  a  constitution 
incompletely  settled,  but  with  the  first 
principles  of  truth,  morality  and  reli- 
gion— himself  at  once  the  instrument 
and  the  victim  of  Bomish  ambition,  to 
domineer  over  this  coimtry. 

Passing  from  this  passage  of  history, 
we  shall  soon  find  the  most  eminent 
ancestors  of  the  present  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury assuming  the  happier  position  of 
a  bene  meritus,  by  acclamation  of  an 
entire  people.  After  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor,  Lord  Ashley  is  said  to 
have  had  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury  in  his  own  hands, 
but  although  he  had  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  his  sovereign,  and  commanded 
his  respect,  oi^  account  of  the  peculiar 
talent  which  gave  him  influence  even 
over  the  members  of  opposite  parties,  he 
acted  with  the  opposition  section  of  the 
cabinet  itself,  and  not  unreasonably, 
for  he  saw  that  Charles  II.  aimed 
steadily  to  make  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land absolute,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  religion.  Unable  to  depend 
on  his  cabinet  for  this  pui-pose,  or  to 
form  any  cabinet  on  whom  a  king  could 
depend  for  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object,  he  formed  a  camariUa,  or,  shall 
we  say,  a  select  committee,  intinisted 
with  the  management  of  the  design, 
and  assisted  by  remittances  of  gold,  and 
flattering  presents  from  the  King  of 
Prance,  whose  object  was  to  desti'oy 
constitutional  government,  together 
with  religious  and  civil  liberty  in 
England.  This  camarilla  was  called 
cahaly  from  a  combination  of  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  names  of  its  members, 
which  were 

1.  C  lifford,  Sh-  Thomas.  An  undis- 
guised Papist. 

3.  Arlington,  Henry,  Earl  of.  A 
disguised  Papist* 


3.  B  uckingham,     George     Villiers, 
Duke  of.    An  Atheist. 

4.  A  shley,  Sir  Anthony  A.  Cooper. 
The  most  clever  of  them  aU. 

5.  L  auderdale,  Eaii  o£    An  unprin- 

cipled Coiutier. 
Wretched  company,  indeed  1  And  to 
imagine  that  Lord  Ashley  could  inno- 
cently sit  with  these  men,  pretend  to 
work  with  them,  gain  their  confidence, 
please  their  master,  and  yet  frustrate 
the  consummation  of  their  treason,  is 
insuperably  dUficult.  Only  one  thing 
can  be  told  to  his  honour,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  cabal,  and  it  is  that  he 
managed  not  to  be  corrupted  by 
French  gold,  for  he  did  not  receive 
any.  Yet, — most  marvellous  to  tell  !— 
he  pleased  King  Charles  so  perfectly 
that  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
in  April,  1672.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
this  title,  now  made  so  honourable.  In 
the  November  following,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  appeared  in  Parliament,  of  course, 
as  representing  the  royal  pleasure.  And 
so  he  did,  for  a  time.  It  was  the  royal 
pleasiue  to  make  war  with  Holland,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  check  the  advances  of  liberty,  both 
civil  and  rehgious.  At  first,  Shaftesbuiy 
strongly  advocated  that  war,  and  even 
made  a  furious  speech  in  Paiiiament, 
applying  to  Holland  the  old  sentence — 
on  behalf  of  Eome,  too— Carthago  de- 
lenda  est,  *'  Carthago  must  be  blotted  out." 
But,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
force  the  coimtry  into  such  a  war,  and 
that  even  a  parliamentary  majority, 
which  then  was  of  but  little  value, 
availed  not  to  enforce  taxation  for  its 
maintenance,  he  suddenly  turned  roimd, 
explained  away  his  former  belligerent 
sayings,  applying  that  odious  sentence 
to  a  party,  merely,  of  Dutchmen,  and 
threw  himself,  suddenly,  into  the  cause 
of  patriotism  and  freedom.  We  say  not 
how  he  could  so  easily  have  changed, 
saying  and  unsaying,  but  merely  note 
the  fact.  He  did  not  receive  universtd 
credit  for  honesty  in  his  change,  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  our  own  day,  and 
on  a  less  vital  question ;  but  his  adver- 
saries poured  on  him  floods  of  derision. 
He  chose  to  live  in  the  City  of  London, 
which  was  thought  irregular  for  a  noble- 
man, and  at  court  they  gave  him  the 
«o6ri^t^«  of  Alderman  Sh&sbury.  But 
this  was  the  least.  An  avfiJanche  of 
revenge  descended  on  him  from  the 
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throne,  and  His  Majesty  deprived  him 
of  the  seals  of  office  in  November,  1673. 
From  that  moment  the  Test  Act  lost 
his  advocacy,  and  measures  of  despotism 
no  more  received  his  support. 

At  length  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  on  charge  of  treasonable  conspi- 
racy against  the  king,  but  this  accusa- 
tion could  not  be  sustained.  Burnet, 
who  was  no  gi*eat  friend  of  his,  describes 
the  issue  of  that  afiair  as  follows : — "  A 
bill  of  indictment  was  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  against  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
The  jury  was  composed  of  many  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  London.  The  witnesses 
were  examined  in  open  court,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom;  the  witnesses 
swore  many  incredible  things  against 
him,  mixed  with  other  things  that 
looked  very  like  his  extravagant  way  of 
talking.  The  draught  of  the  association 
was  also  brought  as  a  proof  of  his 
treason,  although  it  was  not  laid  to  the 
indictment,  and  was  proved  only  by  one 
witness.  The  jury  returned  ignoramus 
upon  the  bill.  Upon  this  the  court  did 
declaim  with  open  mouth  against  these 
juries;  in  which,  they  said,  the  spirit 
of  the  pai'ty  did  appear,  &c."  No  doubt 
tbey  thought  so,  but  Shaftesbury  had 
popular  sympathy  on  his  side,  there 
were  great  rejoicings  on  occasion  of  his 
release,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Dryden's  poem  of  "  The 
Medal." 

Yet  he  was  not  utterly  disgraced,  not 
yet  irrecoverably  fallen,  nor  did  the 
ling  feel  able  to  venture  on  overwhelm- 
ing a  man  at  one  stroke  whom  a 
revolution  might  avenge.  He  was, 
therefore,  made  use  of  in  an  attempt  to 
serve  the  king's  pui-pose  of  subverting 
the  constitution,  oy  a  very  remarkable 
arrangement.  Ohai-les  formed  a  com- 
mittee, or  cabal,  of  his  friends,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  and 
placed  Shaftesbiuy  over  them  as  pre- 
sident He  took  uie  place,  maintained 
the  semblance  of  impartiality  proper  for 
a  chairman,  and  at  the  same  time  quietly 
pursued  his  purpose  of  promoting  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  moderating  the  power 
of  the  crown.  Remembering  his  own 
imprisonment,  he  framed  a  bill "  for  the 
better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject." With  considerable  difficulty  it 
passed  the  Lords,  and,  even  then,  no 
effort  was  spared  to  deprive  it  of  its 
force.    **  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,"  how- 


ever, survived  tbe  utmost  opposition 
that  could  be  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of 
the  last  sovereign  whose  power,  consti- 
tutional restraints,  like  these  we  now 
enjoy,  did  not  moderate.  England 
received  her  second  Magna  Charta,  in 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  which  now  secures 
the  meanest  subject  &om  the  aggression 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  makes  Hs  house 
his  castle. 

This  great  measure,  the  bulwark  of 
weakness  against  power,  was  not  the 
last  memorable  act  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  Attended  by  several  Peers, 
and  gentlemen  of  high  distinction,  his 
Loixlship  went  publicly  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  at  the  King's  Bench  bar,  by 
a  bill  in  form,  presented  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant.  Such  an 
act  was  a  demonstration  of  courage  and 
of  patriotism  that,  although  the  bill 
was  ignored,  commands  the  veneration 
of  posterity.  Shaftesbury  was  again 
pei*secuted,  of  course.  He  fled  for  his 
Hfe,  embarked  at  Harwich  in  disguise, 
Nov.  18,  1682,  and  proceeded  to  Hol- 
land for  refuge.  There  he  was  wel- 
comed, gentlv  reminded  by  an  honest 
Dutchman  of  his  earlier  act,  by  a  play- 
ful allusion,  jaw  Cartkago  non  est  de^ 
leta — "  Carthage  is  not  yet  blotted  out" 
There  he  died,  leaving  to  England  the 
bequest}  and  to  his  descendants  the 
honour,  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  And 
but  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  King 
himself  had  to  flee.  William,  Prince 
of  Oranffe,  came  over  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  these  realms,  and  "  the  glori- 
ous revolution  of  1688  "  rose  as  a  bar- 
rier between  the  despotism  that  had 
gone  before,  and  the  liberties  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  house  of  Shaftesbury  had  not 
yet  a  representative  wortliy  of  his 
memory.  The  third  Earl,  remarkable 
for  wit  and  scepticism,  was  called  by 
Voltaure  "the  boldest  English  Philo- 
sopher,'* and  may  now  be  mentioned 
merely  as  a  foil  to  enhance  the  bright 
reputation  of  the  seventh^  who  adorns 
his  lineage,  and  of  whose  public  acts 
we  shall  proceed  to  speak. 

We  necessarily  confine  ourselves  to 
his  public  acts.  His  biography  can 
only  be  fitly  written  by  the  pen  of  gome 
one  who  has  known  him  with  domestic 
intimacy;  has  had  access  to  private 
documents,  and  who,  released  from  that 
restraint  of  delicacy  which  would  attend 
the  consideration  that  he  was  speaking 
of  a  Hying  man,  can  reviewy  as  a  survi- 
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vor,  the  entire  career  that  the  suhject  of 
his  biography  has  run.  Every  one  who 
knows  his  lordship  near  at  nand,  and 
every  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  name 
as  that  of  an  untiring  philanthropist 
and  patriot,  must  wish  that  the  day 
when  such  a  review  can  be  teiken,  may 
be  very  far  distant.  Our  own  task,  then, 
is  of  comparatively  easy  execution,  and 
it  shall  be  discharged  with  all  conve- 
nient brevity. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  was  bom 
April  28, 1801, — launched  into  existence 
just  at  the  opening  of  this  nineteenth 
century.  War  abroad,  and  frequent 
discontent  at  home,  with  a  very  low 
standard  of  morality  in  high  places,  lax 
administration  of  government,  much 
popular  depravity,  abuses  everywhere, 
fraud  in  cnarities,  and  corruption  in 
constituencies,  and  social  evils  that 
would  astound  the  younff  men  of  this 
generation  if  they  could  fall  back  upon 
that  day  and  witness  them,  made  the 
bu'th-day  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  unlike 
the  day  when  these  lines  will  go  to  press, 
as  it  was  diflPerent  from  an  April  day  in 
1601.  No  Bible  Society— no  Tract  So- 
ciety— scarcely  any  Missionary  Society 
— ^no  earnest  education  of  the  poor, 
little  machineiT,  beyond  a  few  imple- 
ments but  sligntly  improved  on  those 
which  the  grandsire  of  the  then-living 
operative  had  handled.  Scarcely  a  pre- 
sage of  our  great  inventions.  A  tradi- 
tional dread  of  power,  and  as  but  little 
popular  apprehension  of  a  manly,  gene- 
rous and  loyal  independence.  The  libe- 
ral and  the  factious  were  confounded, 
and  really  good  men  who  came  under 
the  former  categoiy  were  often  thrown 
most  injuriously  into  the  latter.  Just 
then,  in  the  dim  dawning  of  this  century 
of  advancement  unprecedented,  this 
child  was  bom.  In  due  time  he  went 
to  Oxford,  became  a  first  class  man  in 
1823,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  ho- 
noiu-s  of  a  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 

When  but  twenty  Ave  years  of  age, 
the  Honourable  Anthony  Asliley  Cooper 
took  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  representative  of  Woodstock.  His 
politics  were  rather  Tory  than  otherwise, 
as  we  shall  presently  show, 'yet  without 
any  acerbity  in  their  expression;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  his  theory  of 
the  British  Constitution,  his  notions  of 
aristocracy  were  not  such  as  to  detach 
him  from  the  real  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  were  kept  in  accordance  with 
the  best  traditions  of  his  family.    An 


incident  which  occurred  early  in  his 
Parliamentary  life  may  be  quoted  in 
confirmation  of  this  estimate  of  his 
character.  It  was  on  20th  May,  1828, 
when  the  "  Pensions*  Act  Amendment 
Bill "  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a  keen  debate  arose  concerning  a 
provision  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Canning, 
recently  deceased.  Various  reasons,  per- 
sonal, political,  and  economical,  arrayed 
themsmves  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  bounty,  as  proposed,  to  the 
family  of  the  departed  statesman.  Lord 
Ashley — this  wfis  his  title  by  courtesy — 
pleaded  for  the  grant.  He  told  the 
House  that,  to  his  mind,  it  did  not 
appear  that  by  their  favourable  vote 
they  would  commit  themselves  to  ap- 
prove any  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  poli- 
tical life.  **  It  was  merely  intended  as 
a  remuneration  to  his  family  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  and  to  their  private 
fortune  during  a  long  course  of  public 
service.  He  had  opposed  Mr.  Canning 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  he 
should  probably  be  in  opposition  to  him 
were  he  now  alive ;  but  he  had  never  allow- 
ed private  feelings  to  enter  into  his  oppo- 
sition. He  opposed  Mr.  Canning  as  a 
politician^  not  as  a  father  or  a  husband^ 
and  he  would  as  soon  refuse  to  give 
him  credit  for  his  private  virtues,  as  he 
would  oppose  this  vote  on  account  of 
any  errors  committed  by  him  in  his 
political  life."  Tliis  noble  statement 
was  received  with  great  applause;  it 
well  became  a  yoimg  man  in  whom 
generosity  might  gracefully  preponde- 
rate over  the  bias  of  his  party,  and  it 
was  an  eamest  of  the  benevolence  which 
afterwards  became  his  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Some  months  before  the  occun*ence 
of  this  incident  Lord  Ashley  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  promoters  of  an 
important  social  amelioration. 

The  notion  that  all  government,  or 
discipline,  or  teaching,  or  even  the 
healing  of  the  body,  or  restoration  of 
the  mind,  must  be  effected  by  authority, 
and  that  authority  must  be  enforced  by 
coercion,  still  was  paramount,  and  was 
not  exemplified  more  hatefully  by  any 
than  by  tliose  whoimdertook  the  charge 
of  lunatics.  The  case  of  these  sufferers 
had  awakened  some  attention,  and  the 
Legislature  had  enacted  a  remedy  for 
some  part  of  their  misery  at  least ;  but 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  never  fairly 
earned  into  execution,  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  about  thuiy  years.     Those 
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provisions  had  been  so  generally  evaded, 
that  the  few  who  pitied  the  dereliction 
of  the  lunatic,  were  discouraged  from 
interfering  in  his  behalf.  Yet  the  law 
in  itself  was  insufficient,  for  even  if 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  could 
not  save  persons  from  being  conveyed, 
as  insane,  to  the  so-called  lunatic  "  asy- 
lums." A  rich  man,  if  he  happened  to 
be  eccentric  or  even  sick,  might  be  thus 
imprisoned,  at  the  instance  of  some  one 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  interest  or 
malice,  through  the  facility  allowed  in 
granting  certificates  of  insanity  to  the 
keepers  of  those  establishments.  A 
physician,  a  surgeon,  even  an  apothe- 
cary, a  mere  "  seller  of  drugs,"  might 
sign  a  man  away,  in  perfect  soundness 
of  mind,  as  if  he  were  a  maniac.  An 
ignorant  practitioner,  seeing  his  patient 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  fever,  or 
from  his  own  treatment  of  him,  drugged 
into  delirium,  or  worn  down  by  drastics 
into  melancholy,  and  thinking  him  be- 
reft of  reason,  might  get  him  sent  away 
to  a  mad-house 

And  the  mismanagement  and  barba- 
rity of  the  keepers  and  their  servants 
were  often  dreadful  to  be  told.  No  cu- 
rative process  of  mental  malady  was 
attempted,  nor  any  care  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  health  in  patients  not 
otherwise  diseased.  Oue  medical  man, 
little  worthy  of  the  name,  pretended  to 
take  charge  of  many  hundred  lunatics, 
who  were  lodged  in  different  houses, 
those  houses  being  separated  by  consi- 
derable distance,  so  that  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  neglect  and  cupidity,  often 
perished  unseen  by  the  one  reputed 
physician  of  those  establishments.  There 
was  the  "White  House,  Bethnal-Green," 
a  living  cemetery.  There  was  Old  St. 
Luke's.  And  there  were  other  places. 
One  Mr.  Warburton  was  a  sort  of  king 
over  the  mad,  whom  he  had  herded  to- 
gether in  those  divers  asylums  that  con 
stituted  his  domain.  The  cost  of  keepers 
was  economised  by  the  expedient  of 
chaining  down  the  more  furious  on 
cribs  or  boxes,  six  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  straw.  There  the  poor  maniacs  were 
fastened  down  by  iron  on  their  arras  and 
legs.  Thus  they  lay  all  night — and  the 
night  was  very  long — without  assist- 
ance, even  to  meet  the  caUs  of  nature. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  might  be 
seen,  but  for  the  monastic  privacy  of 
the  place,  chained  down  after  that  sort, 
within  a  single  room,  and  wallowing  in 
^tb,   Warburton  pretended  to   be   a 


strict  Sabbath-keeper,  in  his  way.  The 
lunatics  were  punctually  chained  down 
every  Satiu-day  evening ;  and,  not  to 
disturb  the  dismal  silence  of  the  estab- 
lishment on  that  sacred  day,  when  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  teaches  that  even 
the  beast  should  be  delivered  from  its 
yoke,  they  were  fixed  firmly  to  their 
cribs  until  the  Monday  morning.  Their 
groans  were  instead  ot  Sunday  prayers. 
Then,  chafed  and  filthy,  covered  with 
sores  and  ordure,  and  stripped  to  utter 
nudity,  they  were  driven  into  the  court- 
yard of  that  horrible  Bastile,  and  the 
whole  drove  of  them  plunged  into  cold 
water — cold  as  it  might  be,  sometimes 
with  ice  floating  in  the  pans.  When 
they  sank,  more  or  less  rapidly,  under 
the  accumulation  of  horrors,  from  rags> 
from  chains,  and  starvation,  and  filth, 
and  brute  force,  inflicted  without  mea- 
sure, they  were  transferred  to  the  in- 
firmary, a  blacker  dungeon,  a  more  foul 
?it,  where  thejr  might  die  outright, 
'here  the  physician  seldom  deigned  to 
come.  Warburton  himself  shrank  from 
the  door,  when  the  stench  happened  to 
be  too  violent  even  for  his  hardened 
nostrils.  In  short,  the  "  asylums,"  as 
they  called  them,  were  of  all  prisons 
the  worst.  For  nine  years,  as  was  re- 
ported in  Parliament,  some  of  the  luna- 
tics, if  lunatics  they  were,  or  not,  when 
first  brought  thither,  had  been  chained 
like  felons  to  the  wall.  These,  and 
other  such  barbarities  had  transpired 
to  the  public  ear.  Indignation  was 
ai'oused,  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
had  examined  witnesses,  and  interro- 
gated the  guilty  themselves,  and  found 
them  no  less  devoid  of  truth  than  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Roberton  Gordon  in- 
troduced a  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  & 
Commission  of  Lunacy.  Lord  Ashley 
was  one  of  his  supporters,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  advance  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  that  have  been  suc- 
cessively enacted,  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  could  be  no  second  opinion  as 
to  the  merit  of  these  measures.  Hu- 
manity and  religion  more  than  justified 
them.  But  the  next  legislative  pro- 
ceeding in  which  his  lordship  took  part, 
was  of  a  very  different  description.  In 
February,  1829,  the  great  question  of 
removing,  or  not  removing,  certain  dis- 
abilities that  had  been  imposed  for  cen- 
turies on  Romanists,  was  fairly  opened. 
The  king's  speech  to  that  Parliament 
announced  bis  Majesty's  sorrow  that  in 
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Ireland  an  association  should  exist  (the 
^*  Catholic  Association"),  which  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  kept  alive 
discord  and  ill  will,  and  threatened  to 
obstruct  effectually  eveir  effort  to  im- 

?rove  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
Inited  Kingdom.  His  Majesty,  whose 
commimications  with  the  Pope  and 
court  of  Rome,  although  rather  indirect, 
had  been  of  the  most  Mendly  kind,  not 
only  recommended  that  contigderacy  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  consideration  in 
Parliament,  but  also  recommended  that 
the  whole  state  of  L*eland  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  remove  all 
occasions  of  discontent,  the  aforesaid 
disabilities  being  complained  of  as  the 
chief.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  proposed  their 
removal.  Lord  Aihley  was  not  very 
prominent  in  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed, long  and  stormy  as  they  were. 
Perhaps  he  ^d  not  choose  to  be  fore- 
most on  the  arena  of  disputation,  and 
was  satisfied  with  declaring  his  joy  "  in 
the  prospect  of  the  great  question  oeing 
definitively  settled."  He  took  the  side 
of  "  emancipation,"  to  borrow  a  ciurent 
phrase,  and  voted  with  the  majority. 
He  voted  conscientiously,  no  doubt. 
England  had  not  been  educated  into  an 
imderstanding  of  the  political  aspects  of 
that  question,  and  even  the  religious 
grounds  were  but  partially  apprehended 
by  some  of  our  best  men.  His  lord- 
ship has  latterly  changed  his  views,  and 
many  thousands  have  heard  him  acknow- 
ledge, that  with  his  present  experience  he 
would  vote  differently,  if  the  Act  of  1829 
had  to  be  made  over  again. 

Lord  Ashley  now  became  intimately 
connected  with  the  government  of  In- 
dia. He  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  his  conduct  there  and 
in  the  Legislature  it  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  he  manifested  a  sincere 
and  imwavering  purpose  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  that  vast  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  took  special 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  natives.  But  he  desired, 
that,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  exercise  of  authority,  the  assi- 
milation to  British  institutions  should 
be  gradual,  measures  of  reform  cautious 
and  rather  tentative,  and  he  advised  that 
before  the  reins  of  authority  were  re- 
laxed, natives  should  be  trained  up,  by 
the  best  possible  methods  of  instmction, 
so  as  to  understand  our  laws  and  the 
religion  on  which  they  rest  and  are  as- 


sured, and  be  then  admitted,  stage  by 
stage,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privi- 
leges. He  would  prepare  them  to  re- 
ceive rights  that  should  be  created,  so 
to  speak,  for  then*  ulterior  benefit. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  of  progress, 
and,  which  was  still  more  surpris- 
ing, his  advocacy  of  the  momentous 
change  of  1829,  in  regard  to  Romanists, 
Lord  Ashley  classed  with  Tories.  He 
did  not  vote  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
but  gave  his  voice  against  it,  as  that 
idea  was  embodied  in  the  "Reform  Bill," 
and  his  course,  at  that  time,  was  not 
the  smoothest.  In  1831,  after  a  very 
severe  contest,  but,  as  he  declared,  "  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  without 
condescending  to  employ  the  least  cor- 
niption,  he  was  elected  member  for 
Dorchester.  The  agriculturalists  were 
with  him,  and  many  freeholders  walked 
twenty  miles  to  the  hustings,  to  give 
him  their  votes,  and  twenty  miles  back 
again  without  the  slightest  hope  of  re- 
muneration. But  three  or  foiu*  months 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  a  petition 
was  got  up  against  him  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  although,  as  he  stated,  he 
could  have  proved,  in  Committee,  that 
no  coiTuption  of  any  kind  had  been  em- 
ployed in  that  election,  he  preferred  to 
resign  his  seat,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  rather  than  incm*  the  "  enor- 
mous expense  "  of  maintaining  his  right 
to  represent  the  borough.  But,  forth- 
with, he  was  honourably  elected  by  the 
county  of  Dorset,  and,  with  scarcely  any 
intenniption,  again  made  his. appearance 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  had  he  been  there  long,  when  we  find 
liim  advocating  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  morals,  especially 
advocating  the  provision  of  whatever 
would  draw  the  artizan  away  from 
haunts  of  impurity,  and  tend,  by  ele- 
vating his  tastes  and  habits,  to  make 
him  a  worthy  member  of  society. 

And  now  we  approach  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  passages  in  his  life. 

In  Mai'ch,  1832,  Mr.  Sadler  intro- 
duced his  famous  Factories'  Regula- 
tions Bill.  That  effort  of  philanthropy 
was  an  event  of  primary  importance  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  now  tlie 
remembrance  of  it  is  deeply  written  in 
the  memory  of  most  persons  of  mature 
age,  not  only  in  manufacturing  towns, 
but  wherever  humanity  was  then  stirred 
by  a  recital  of  wrongs  and  of  sufferings 
that  had  grown  to  be  a  gigantic  scandal 
upon  England.    In  order  to  appreciate 
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the  position  soon  to  be  taken  by  Lord 
Ashley,  we  must  recal  the  case,  and 
cannot  do  so  more  effectually  than  by 
quoting  a  few  of  the  passages  of  Mr. 
Sadler's  speech  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill,  as  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  "  Hansard's  Debates."  Amidst 
the  profound  attention  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Sadler  addressed  the  speaker  thus : — 
"  Sir,  the  Bill  which  I  now  proceed 
to  implore  the  House  to  sanction  by  its 
authority,  has  for  its  purpose  to  liberate 
children  and  other  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the 
kingdom,  from  that  over-exertion  and 
confinement  which  common  sense,  as 
well  as  long  experience,  has  shown  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  morals,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  their  health :  in  a  word,  to 
rescue  them  from  a  state  of  suffering 
and  degradation  which,  it  is  conceived, 
the  children  of  the  industrious  classes 
in  hardly  any  other  country  endure,  or 
ever  have  experienced,  and  which  can- 
not be  much  longer  tolerated." 

Then  the  honourable  member  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  this  thraldom  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  was  the  conse- 
quence of  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  official  inhumanity  on  the  other. 

"  The  overseer,  as  is  in  evidence,  re- 
fuses relief  if  they  have  children  capa- 
ble of  working  in  the  factories  whom 
they  refuse  to  send  there.  They  choose, 
therefore,  what  they  deem,  perhaps,  the 
lesser  evil,  and  reluctantly  resign  their 
offspring  to  the  captivity  and  pollution 
of  the  mill:  they  rouse  them  in  the 
winter  morning,  which,  as  the  poor 
father  says  before  the  Lords'  Committee, 
they  'feel  very  sorry  to  do' — they  re- 
ceive them  fatigued  and  exhausted, 
many  a  weary  hoiu*  after  the  day  has 
closed — they  see  them  droop  and  sicken, 
and,  in  many  cases,  become  cripples, 
and  die,  before  they  reach  their  prime : 
and  they  do  all  this,  because  they  must 
otherwise  suffer  unrelieved,  and  starve, 
like  Ugolino,  amidst  their  staiTing 
children.  It  is  mockery  to  contend 
that  these  pai'ents  have  a  choice ;  that 
they  can  dictate  to,  or  even  parley  with, 
their  employer,  as  to  the  number  of 
hom's  their  child  shaU  be  tasked,  or  the 
treatment  it  shall  be  subject  to  in  his 
mill ;  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  parental 
breast  to  say  that  they  resign  it  volun- 
tarily— no,  sir. 

Their  poverty  and  not  their  will  consents. 


Consents,  indeed !  but  often  with  tears, 
as  Dr.  Ashton,  a  physician  familiar 
with  the  whole  system,  informed  the 
Committee ;  a  noble  member  of  whieh, 
indeed,  observed  to  one  of  the  poor 
parents  then  examined,  who  was  speak- 
mg  of  the  successive  fate  of  several  of 
his  children  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  to  the  factory — *  you  can  hardly 
speak  of  them  without  crying?'  The 
answer  was  *  No !'  and  few,  I  should 
suppose,  refrained  from  sympathizing 
with  him." 

But  there  was  another,  and  a  loo 
numerous  class  of  parents,  brutish,  and 
yet  more  brutalized  by  the  system  un- 
der which  they  lived.  '*Dead  to  tlie 
instincts  of  nature,  and  reversing  the 
order  of  society,  instead  of  providing 
for  their  own  offspring,  they  make  their 
offspring  provide  for  them:  provide, 
not  for  their  necessities  alone,  but  for 
their  intemperance  and  profligacy. 
They  purchase  idleness  by  the  sweat  of 
their  infants,  and  spend  the  price  of 
their  happiness,  health,  and  li^,  in  the 
haunts  of  profligacy  and  corruption. 
Thus,  at  the  very  same  hour  of  the 
night  that  the  father  is  at  his  guilty 
orgies,  the  child  is  panting  in  the  fac- 
tory. Such  count  upon  their  children 
as  upon  their  cattle, — nay,  to  so  disgust- 
ing a  state  of  degradation  does  the  system 
lead,  that  they  make  the  certainty  of 
having  an  oflspring  the  indispensable 
condition  of  marriage,  that  they  may 
breed  a  generation  of  slaves.  These, 
then,  are  some  of  the  free  agents j  with- 
out the  oToypfj  (the  merely  instinctive 
compassion)  of  the  beast,  or  the  feelings 
of  the  man,  to  whom  the  tidvocates  of 
the  mill-system  lassure  us  we  ought  to 
intrust  the  labour  of  little  children. 
One  of  these  free  agents^  a  witness 
against  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill, 
confessed,  before  the  Committee,  that 
he  had  pushed  his  own  child  down  and 
broken  her  arm,  because  she  did  not 
do  as  he  thought  proper,  while  in  the 
mill.  The  Lords  refused  to  hear  the 
wretch  another  word." 

The  patriotic  dealers  in  inianb  flesh 
remonstrated  against  the  attempted 
innovation  on  their  rights  of  property. 
They  contended  that  they  were  free 
agents,  that  the  parents,  as  free  agents, 
cheerfully  acqmesced,  and  the  poor 
children,  also  tree  agents,  worked  away 
merrily  by  night  and  day ;  Mr.  Sadler 
scouted  all  this. 

^*  There  are  other  descriptions  of  chil- 
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dren,  also,"  said  he,  "  whom  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  the  objectors  to 
Whom  I  am  alludiag  make  out  to  be 
free  agentu,  I  mean  poor  orphan 
children — a  class  which  the  system  is  a 
very  efficient  instrument  in  multiplying; 
very  few  adult  spinners,  as  it  is  often 
alleged,  and  as  I  shall  prove,  surviving 
the  age  of  foi-ty;  in  many  instances, 
thereibre,  leaving  their  children  father- 
less at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  .  .  . 
Are  these  orphans /r^^  agmU  ?  Again, 
there  are  in  all  manufacturing  towns  a 
great  number  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  these,  also,  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  system  in  question.  ...  To  this 
list  of  free  agents  I  might  also  add  the 
little  children  who  are  still  apprenticed 
out  in  considerable  numbers,  often,  I 
~  &ar,  by  the  too  ready  sanction  of  the 
magistrates,  whose  hard  treatment  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  recent  com- 
mimications  which  I  have  received 
from  individuals  of  the  highest  credit 
and  respectability." 

Pursuing  a  vein  of  steady,  heartr 
stirring  invective,  accumulating  facts  to 
substantiate  his  accusation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protracted  labour,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  that  labour, 
Mr.  Sadler  rode  triumphantly  over  the 
barricades  of  mammon,  and  carried  the 
majority  with  him  in  such  appeals  as 
the  following  :— 

*'Sii',  our  ancestors  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible — ^posterity  will  not 
believe  it  true — ^it  will  be  placed  among 
the  historic  doubts  of  some  future  an- 
tiquaay — that  a  generation  of  English- 
men could  exist,  and  had  existed,  that 
would  task  lisping  infancy  of  a  few 
summers  old,  regardless  alike  of  its 
smiles  or  tears,  and  unmoved  by  its  un- 
resisting weakness,  eleven,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fomrteen,  sixteen  hours  a-day,  and 
through  the  weaiy  night  also,  till,  in 
the  dewy  mom  of  its  existence,  the 
bud  of  youth  faded,  and  fell,  ere  it  was 
unfolded.  Oh  cursed  lust  of  gold! 
Oh  the  guilt  England  was  contracting 
in  the  kindling  eye  of  heaven,  when 
nothing  but  exultations  were  heard 
about  the  perfection  of  her  machinery, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  her  wealth 
and  prosperity !" 

But  that  lust  of  gold  is  never  to  be 
satiated,  and  the  power  of  one  man 
over  masses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  if 
it  once  degenerates  into  tyranny,  if  it 
once  glows  heartless,  struggles  with 
cunning  and  ferocious  ingenuity  against 


the  higher. power  that  would  release  his 
prey, 

"Whether  it  was  proposed  to  limit 
the  labour  of  infants  and  young  persons, 
besides  the  time  necessary  for  their 
meals  and  refreshments,  to  ten,  eleven, 
or  even  twelve  hours  a-day,  it  was  all 
one,  the  proposal  was  scouted  and  re- 
sisted. The  motives  and  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  attempting  to  obtain 
this  protection  were  maligned.  The 
universal  humanity  of  all  those  engaged 
in  every  pursuit,  whose  power  over 
those  children  was  unrestrained,  was 
boldly  asseited;  the  superior  health, 
happiness,  and  even  longevity  of  those 
employments  wern  always  mauitained. 
Whatever  was  the  nature  or  duration  of 
the  employment  which  these  young 
persons  whether  daily  or  nightly  pur- 
sued, it  was  contended  that  no  injury, 
but  abundance  of  good  was  done  to 
them.  On  every  occasion  this  opposition 
has '60  far  triumphed,  as  to  deleat  the 
original  intentions  of  those  who  have 
proposed  these  measures.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  lengthening  the  time  of  in- 
fantine labour — in  limiting  every  act  to 
one  particular  branch  of  business — ^in 
introducing  provisions  which  have  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  constant  evasions 
— and  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
of  them  are  evaded,  and  rendered  little 
better  than  a  dead  letter.  The  very 
same  opposition  that  has  so  long  and 
so  often  triumphed  over  justice  and 
himianity,  is  again  organized,  and  ac- 
tively at  work." 

But  soldiers,  criminals,  felons,  con- 
victs, slaves,  the  lowest  castes  of 
humanity,  nay,  even  the  bmtes  find  pity, 
and  their  litiB,  their  health,  yes,  their 
comfort  is  cared  for  by  their  owners. 
And  Mr.  Sadler  recoimts  instances  in 
illustration;  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
say,  with  reference  to  legislative  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  the  negroes ; 

"  Passing  over  many  other  beneficent 
regulations,  I  can  hardly  restrain  my 
indignation  within  due  bounds  while  I 
lastly  appeal  to  the  regulations  regard- 
ing these  slaves,  and  advert  to  those 
proposed  in  favour  of  British  children, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  vehemently  op- 
posed. I  compare  not  the  English 
child  with  the  African  child,  but  I  ask 
this  House  and  His  Mjyesty's  govern- 
ment, whether  it  would  not  be  right  and 
becoming  to  consider  the  English  child 
as  favourably  as  the  African  adult 
You  have  liiaited  the  laboiu:  of  the 
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black  to  nine  hours,  but  when  I  propose 
that  the  labour  of  the  young  white  slave 
shall  not  exceed  ten,  why  this  proposition 
is  deemed  monstrous." 

Mr.  Sadler  then  produced  a  large 
mass  of  information,  to  show  the  mani- 
fold injury  inflicted  on  the  factory 
children  and  young  persons  by  excessive 
labour,  and  by  the  recklessness  of  their 
employers.  Deformity  of  body,  disease 
and  premature  death,  especially  of  fe- 
males. The  mangling  of  limbs  and 
the  dismembering  of  bodies  consequent 
on  setting  children  to  work  near  un- 
guarded machinery.  Pestilent  immo- 
rality and  brutalizing  ignorance.  Such 
were  the  consequences  of  congregating 
large  masses  or  operatives,  beginning 
witn  children  of  tender  age,  and  allow- 
ing those  masses  to  be  dependent,  not 
only  on  the  caprice  or  the  cupidity  of 
employers  grown  callous  by  familiarity 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  degradation, 
but  also  on  the  tyranny  of  established 
customs.  All  employers  were  not  thus 
hardened.  Very  many  would  gladly 
have  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  sys- 
tem which  engendered  mischief  of  its 
own ;  but  the  pressure  of  competition, 
as  well  as  the  natural  desire  to  accele- 
rate the  manufacture  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  orders  within  the  briefest  pos- 
sible time,  lu-ged  them  onward,  and  the 
limbs  and  life  of  the  poor  operative 
were  inevitably  racked  out,  as  if  in  obe- 
dience to  some  dire  and  relentiess  fate. 

The  manufacturers  looked  on  this 
measure  with  suspicion,  but  the  opera- 
tives hailed  it  as  the  promise  of  deliver- 
ance. Between  these  parties  there  was 
too  little  sympathy,  and  the  effort  of  hu- 
manity herself  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
wretchedness  of  those  whom  she  desired 
to  relieve.  Evidence,  often  distorted, 
seemed  to  be  conflicting.  Working 
men,  and  women  too,  were  induced  to 
declare  that  they  and  their  children  had 
nothing  to  complain  of,  and,  at  the 
bidding  of  interested  persons,  a  few  of 
them  even  signed  petitions  against  the 
Bill.  Yet  this  metiod  of  artificial  oppo- 
sition could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  carried  very  far.  In  the  large  town 
of  Manchester,  for  example,  only  four 
hundred  and  twenty  working  men  could 
be  induced  to  sign  a  declaration  that, 
their  children  suffered  no  hardships 
under  the  system  then  existing;  and 
in  their  particular  case  the  statement 
might  have  been  true.  The  Bill  was 
thrown  off  into  a  select  committee,  and 


by  the  month  of  August,  smothered 
outright. 

Lord  Ashley  was  no  cold  spectator  of 
this  parliamentary  struggle.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  hastened  to  obtain  leave  for 
bringing  in  a  similar  bill.  Another  mem- 
ber, indeed^  wished  to  originate  a  mea- 
sure that  might  have  quieted  the  agita- 
tion of  the  factory  labourers,  but  parried 
at  the  same  time  a  blow  apprehended 
by  the  other  party.  But  his  Lordship, 
with  characteristic  promptitude  and 
tact,  anticipated  the  movement  of  the 
less  zealous  advocate,  and  on  the  first 
moment  possible,  gave  notice  that 
he  should  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
*'  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children  in 
factories."  Having  thus  obtained  pri- 
ority, he  made  the  most  of  his  position. 

The  masses  of  work-people,  in  the 
factory  towns  and  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  heai'd  with  delight  that 
an  advocate  could  still  be  found  to  un- 
dertake their  cause.  Everywhere,  and 
on  every  lip,  resoimded  blessings  on  the 
name  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  meetings 
were  held  to  enhghten  the  public  mind 
on  a  subject  that  could  not  now  be 
hushed.  A  week  after  the  first  Parlia- 
mentary announcement,  petitions  were 
pom'ing  in  from  all  quarters,  in  favour 
of  the  new  Bill,  and  his  Lordship,  in 
presenting  them,  did  not  lose  his  op- 
portunity for  calling  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  entertain  their  prayer. 
On  the  14th  March,  1833,  the  battle 
was  renewed,  and  the  adverse  party, 
denying  some  of  the  allegations,  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  others^  and  meet- 
ing the  most  forcible  with  professions 
of  incredulity,  asked  for  commissioners 
to  go  into  the  country  and  collect  evi- 
dence. The  sense  of  the  House  was, 
at  first,  against  the  proposal,  as  evi- 
dentiy  made  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time,  and  it  was  consequentiy  with- 
drawn. But  after  a  fortnight's  labom*, 
a  scheme  of  coimter-tactics  was  or- 
ganized, and  several  petitions,  got  up 
by  the  hostile  mill  owners,  were  laid  on 
the  table,  asking  for  a  commission  to 
take  evidence. 

Lord  Ashley  assured  the  House  that 
no  evidence  could  possibly  be  found  to 
palHate  the  misery  which  had  been  un- 
veiled, but  insisted  that  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  would  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  myiiads  of  com- 
plainants, whose  patience  was  exhausted 
with  long  delays  and  repeated  disap- 
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pointments.  There  was  great  agitation 
in  the  country,  and  he  assured  them 
that  it  would  he  their  wisdom  to  hasten 
to  the  provision  of  a  remedy. 

Another  week  hrought  in  more  peti- 
tions from  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
numher  of  these  requests,  with  the  ap- 
parent reasonableness  of  pursuing  to 
the  fullest  extent  an  investigation  of 
grievances,  in  the  places  where  they 
were  said  to  exist,  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  house.  Again,  he 
opposed  the  motion.  Dining  forty 
years,  he  observed,  the  subject  had  been 
before  Parliament,  and  had  engjigedthe 
attention  of  the  country.  So  early  as 
the  year  1796  the  cries  of  the  suffeiing 
factory  children  had  been  heard  in  that 
house,  and  a  succession  of  fruitless 
efforts  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the 
clamours  of  humanity.  Those  efforts 
he  recounted  in  detail,  and  followed  up 
the  recapitulation  by  presenting  a  mul- 
titude of  recent  facts,  and  adducing  the 
written  testimony  of  a  large  number  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  of  humane 
and  honest  manufacturers,  who  longed 
for  the  shield  of  legislative  sanQtion  to 
be  thrown  over  them,  while  they  should 
lighten  the  burden  that  now  weighed  so 
grievously  on  the  thousands  of  parents 
and  chilttren  in  their  employ.  He  con- 
tended that  the  enimieration  of  particu- 
lars could  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of 
incontrovertible  testimony  known  to  all 
the  world,  as  to  the  evil  of- the  whole 
system.  "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  that  it 
should  be  checked,  and  I  will  push  this 
bill  as  long  as  I  breathe."  It  was  agreed, 
however,  to  appoint  a  commission. 

Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
they  went  down  into  the  country  to  col- 
lect evidence.  But  tiie  Government  did 
its  work  reluctantiy.  Their  instructions 
to  the  Commissioners  were  held  back 
from  Parliament  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  after  all,  it  was  found  that  those 
Commissioners  conducted  their  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  with  all  possible 
privacy,  that  short-hand  writers  were 
not  admitted  to  take  down  the  evidence, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  kept  se- 
cret disclosures  that  were  made  before 
them. 

Lord  Althorp,  on  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, pleaded,  in  extenuation  of  this 
artifice,  the  excited  state  of  the  country, 
which  he  conceived  sufficient  to  justify 
the  secrecy  of  those  proceedings.  Seve- 
ral members  joined  in  decrying  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners,  or  of  the 


Government  under  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners were  acting;  and  Lord  Ashley 
demanded  publicity  in  behalf  of  the 
operatives.  Delegates  had  come  to  him, 
fairly  elected,  to  ask  the  Pailiament, 
through  himself,  that  the  evidence  actu- 
ally given  to  the  Conmiissioners  might 
be  made  public.  Then  rose  a  cry  against 
his  Lordship  from  members  who  took 
umbrage  at  the  position  he  now  occu- 
pied, and  would  have  contended  that  he 
had  no  right  to  meddle  with  any  consti- 
tuency but  his  own,  nor  to  travel  beyond 
Dorsetsliire  in  communication  with  per- 
sons belonging  to  other  representatives. 
But  those  poor  starving  operatives  were 
not  electors. 

Fom'  delegates,  he  stated,  were  then 
in  London,  sent  to  himself  by  the  ope- 
ratives of  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  of  Lancashire.  Those  delegates 
had  been  duly  elected,  openly,  and  by 
universal  suffrage.  They  had  thus  en- 
trusted their  case  to  his  care,  and  he 
was  entitied  to  say  that  he  was  as  much 
the  representative  of  the  operatives  as 
any  member  of  the  House  was  the  re- 
presentative of  his  constituency.  The 
Heport  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
could  not  be  refused,  it  could  only  be 
delayed  by  the  Government,  in  hope  of 
gaining  time,  while  the  zeal  of  Lord 
Ashley  and  his  friends  might  cool,  and 
while  popular  excitenent  might  subside. 

Another  foi*tnight  passed  away,  and 
still  the  blue  books,  although  printed, 
were  not  forthcoming  in  the  House,  and 
members,  therefore,  would  not  be  en- 
lightened as  to  the  merits  of  the  question, 
by  the  investigations  of  the  quiet  and 
confidential  commissioners  So  far  as 
such  reports  might  possibly  prepare 
them  to  vote,  they  were  yet  unprepared. 
Lord  Althorp  protested  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  hold  back  any  information, 
but  was  soiTy  that  the  volimiinous  Ke- 
port — which,  notwithstanding,  had  been 
seen  under  the  arms  of  honourable 
members  out  of  doors — was  not  yet 
ready.  But  the  House  had  to  hear 
other  reports,  in  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Ashley,  from  the 
Midlands,  fi*om  the  north  of  England, 
and  from  Scotiand,  bitterly  complaining 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  had  seemed  to  lend  them- 
selves entirely  to  serve  the  interest  of 
those  persons  whose  misdoings  publicity 
and  fairness  would  have  unveiled.  The 
case  was  palpable.  Without  the  help 
of  the  blue  books,  and  withput  any 
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fiuther  incentive  of  debate,  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

A^ain,  two  days  ai'terwards,  the  thud 
reading  of  the  Bill  is  the  "  Order  of  the 
day."— ."That  the  House  do  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  the  Eegulation  of  Factories." 

Again,  Lord  Althorp  asks  for  time ! 

But  Lord  Ashley  steadfastly  resists 
the  demand.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
the  Government  had  delayed  the  report 
of  theii-  commissioners.  He  was  not 
answerable  for  the  time  that  had  been 
wasted  in  secrecy,  or  in.  silence,  or  in 

Erocrastination,  or  in  suppression.  He 
ad  advocated  pubUcity,  and  prayed  for 
speed.  He  had  never  asked  for  time, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  fair  that  delay 
should  ever  and  anon  be  craved  from 
him.  The  session  was  passing  away. 
The  patience  of  the  country  was  wear- 
ing out.  Even  the  safety  of  the  country 
was  endangered.  The  honour  of  Par- 
liament was  at  stake.  He  protested 
against  the  ill  faith  of  government,  and 
deprecated  the  offence,  the  disgust,  the 
discontent  that  would  be  awakened  in 
the  country,  if  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  were  tampered 
with  any  longer.  "  Strong  language !" 
ejaculated  a  member,  rippling,  for  an 
instant,  the  full  tide  of  invective  that 
seemed  to  be  carrying  the  whole  house 
before  it.  But  Ashley  spuraed  the  in- 
terruption, and  the  torrent  that  could  not 
be  stemmed  rushed  on  again.  The  house 
was  divided,  and  an  amendment  for  de- 
lay proposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-three. 

The  houge  went  into  committee  on 
the  18th  Jidy,  1833.  The  bill  then  had 
to  be  considered  clause  by  clause.  The 
question  necessarily  arose  as  to  the  age 
at  which  childhood  should  be  accounted 
to  cease  in  the  factories,  and  a  young 
man,  or  woman,  might  be  lawfully  called 
on  to  go  through  a  full  amount  of  labour, 
as  to  time.  Lord  Ashley  had  insisted 
on  the  tenderness  of  childhood,  and 
•especially  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
sparing  young  females  from  protracted 
and  excessive  labour,  such  as  was  hkely 
to  ruin  the  female  constitiition,  and 
induce  disease,  deformity  and  death. 
But  the  Chancellor,  seated  in  his  high 
region,  could  not,  or  would  not,  stoop 
so  low.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  bowed  before  the  golden 
image\  He  descanted  on  the  perils  of 
"(he  market.    He  pourtxayed  calamities 


that  might  befal  England  if  she  could 
not  compete  witli  foreign  states.  Poverty, 
dearth,  bankruptcies,  deserted  ports, 
ruinous  warel\ouses,  famine,  riot,  all  the 
monsters  that  a  scared  imagination 
could  conjure  up,  floated  before  the  hal- 
lucinated vision  of  both  sides  of  the 
House,  as  thus  they  sat  calculating  in 
committee.  They  voted  against  Lord 
Ashley,  and  rejected  the  demai-cation 
that  would  have  left  the  factory  children 
some  space  for  physical  growth  and  de- 
velopment, with  sufficient  opportunity 
for  a  mental  culture  suited  to  their 
station.  His  lordship  was  grieved  at 
this  material  reverse.  "Having  taken 
up  the  subject,"  said  he,  "fairly  and 
conscientiously,  X  find  that  the  noble 
lord  has  defeated  me.  I  shall,  therefore, 
surrender  the  biU  into  the  hands  of  the 
noble  lord;  but  having  taken  it  up 
with  a  view  to  do  good  to  the  classes 
interested,  I  will  only  say,  into  what- 
soever bands  it  may  pass — God  pros- 
per it  r 

And  God  did  prosper  it,  as  He  ever 
does  prosper  a  good  cause  that  is  imder- 
taken  in  His  fear,  and  for  His  honour. 
The  defeat  was  but  momentary,  and  that 
very  ground  was  actually  recovered.  It 
was  impossible  to  smother  the  bill  now 
in  any  hands,  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  the  Chancellor  should  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  new  position.-*  It  was 
enacted  that  after  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year  1884,  no  person  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  work  in  any  cotton,  woollen,  flax, 
or  silk  factory,  worked  bv  tiie  aid  of 
steam  or  water  power,  between  the 
hours  of  half-past  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
that  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  work  more  than  twelvei^hours 
in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  sixty- 
nine  hours  in  the  week.  Except  in 
silk  nulls,  no  .children  under  nine  years 
of  age  were  to  be  employed,  nor  wrere 
children  under  eleven  years  to  be 
worked  more  than  nine  hoiurs  in  any 
one  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  one 
week.  Four  inspectors  were  appointed 
over  as  many  districts,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided.  So  great  a  measure 
could  not  be  made  complete  at  once. 
The  working  of  any  such  law  was  yet 
wanting,  in  order  to  supply  experience 
to  the  Legislature,  to  guard  all  in- 
terests, and  to  show  how  the  confidence 
of  all  parties  might  be  conciliated,  but 
this  act  of  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  was  the 
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result,  mainly,  of  Lord  Ashley's  perse- 
veranoe,  and  it  will  stand,  in  the  history 
of  British  Legislation,  as  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  to  his  honour. 

It  is  of  little  importance  for  ais  to 
trace  his  progress  at  every  step,  or  to 
mark,  minutely,  his  conduct  as  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  during  Sir  Kobert 
Peel's  brief  Administration  of  1834, 
1835.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  con- 
scientiously discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office,  so  long  as  he  held  it. 

But  so  long  as  his  great  object  was 
not  gained,  Lord  Ashley  could  not  allow 
his  energies  to  be  diverted  to  the  pursuit 
of  any  otiher.  It  was  true  that  an  act 
of  Parliament  had  passed,  and  that  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  under  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  execution.  But  he  understood  too 
well  the  insufficiency  of  machinery, 
however  wisely  constructed,  unless  it 
were  worked  by  willing  hands.  There 
were  many  employers  who  thought  the 
law  oppressive  towards  themselves,  and 
these  persons,  aided  by  the  political  ad* 
versaries  to  the  party  to  which  the  phi- 
lanthropist belonged,  would  not  allow 
the  law  to  remain  imdisturbed.  Ac- 
<;ordiQgly,  in  the  Parliament  of  1836,  a 
short  Bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  a 
clause  in  the  former  Act,  and  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  time  of  employment 
of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
in  mills  and  factories.  That  Act  lixed 
eight  hoiurs  daily  as  the  most  that  could 
be  exacted  from  such  young  children, 
but  there  was  a  cry  raised  that  the  ne- 
cessary amoimt  of  work  coidd  not  be 
done  for  want  of  hands.  His  Lordship 
strained  every  nerve  to  resist  this  retro- 
gression of  humanity;  he  moved  an 
amendment,  and  supported  his  mo- 
tion by  an  array  of  heart-rending  disclo- 
sures. But  government  influence  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  defeat  him,  although 
by  very  small  majority.  It  was  vain 
to  tell  the  men  ot  office,  and  the  hot 
political  partizans,  and  ihe  money-get- 
ting dealers  in  infant  labour,  of  the 
suffering  of  little  children,  with  swollen 
legs  and  curved  spines,  sinking  on  the 
floors  of  the  factories,  dying  for  want 
of  sleep,  and  the  task-masters  flogging 
them  until  their  eyes  opened,  and  flieir 
hands  moved  again ;  and  of  little  chil- 
di-en,  even  in  deep,  going  through  the 
accustomed  motions  of  arm  and  hand, 
with  convulsive  anxiety,  terror  impel- 
ling the  nervous  mechanism,  until  i(hot- 
ism,  paralysis,  or  phthisis,  gaunt  mes- 


sengers of  pity,  released  these  children 
from  the  lashes  of  the  pitiless.  It  was 
in  vain  that  their  indefatigable  advocate 
opened  those  blue  books  that  had  been 
kept  out  of  sight  on  the  days  when  they 
should  have  been  produced,  and  recited 
those  harrowing  disclosiures  from  re- 
cords made  by  the  Government  Com- 
missioners themselves. 

Still  he  kept  to  his  post.  All  the 
friends  of  the  factory  children  regarded 
him  as  the  impersonation  of  compassion 
towards  the  suflerers,  and  kept  him  in 
perfect  information  of  their  condition, 
and  from  time  to  time,  nefarious  abuser 
and  evasions  of  the  existing  statute 
came  to  light  Such  an  one  rang  through 
the  country  in  the  report  of  a  Yorkshnre 
newspaper  :— 

"  It  appeared  in  that  paper,  according 
to  the  confession  of  the  masters  them- 
selves, that  five  boys,  of  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  made 
to  work  for  thirty-four  hours  succes- 
sively, in  a  shocking  hole,  devoted  to 
the  tearing  up  of  woollen  goods;  the 
atmosphere  of  whichwas  so  noxious  and 
ofiensive  that  the  men  who  worked  in 
it  were  obliged  to  wear  handkerchiefs 
tied  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their 
inhahng  the  foul  air.  The  fact  was 
proved  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 

masters,  Messrs  J ,  B ,  and  Co., 

were  convicted  in  the  frill  penalty." 

He  read  this  report  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  called  on  Lord  John  Bussell, 
on  whom  it  was  then  incumbent  to  have 
the  law  enforced,  and  his  Lordship,  ne- 
cessarily, promised  to  instruct  the  In- 
spector of  the  District  in  which  that 
barbarism  was  detected,  to  direct  his 
particular  attention  to  the  factory  in 
question.  The  Inspectors,  too,  often 
connived  at  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
even  began  to  count  ofi*  the  sacred 
hoiu-s  when  the  factory  children  found 
refuge  and  kindness  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  deduct  an  equivalent  mea- 
sure of  time  from  the  schooling,  such  as 
it  was,  that  the  law  compelled  their 
emjdoyers  to  dole  out  to  them  in  the 
week.  Lord  Ashley's  complaints  were 
heard,  and  they  elicited  official  pro- 
mises of  "  inquiry,"  but  that  was  aU. 

Wearied  by  these  evasions,  and  sick- 
ened by  a  succession  of  disappointments, 
his  Lordship  next  laid  a  motion  before 
the  House,  praying  for  a  general  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  acts  for  the 
regulation  of  factories.  Lord  John 
profiered  some  explanations  and  some 
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assurances,  and  the  motion  was,  in  con- 
sequence, withdrawn.  This  took  place 
on  tlie  20th  March,  1837.  By  this  tune 
the  a<jtive  and  conscientious  philanthropy 
of  Lord  Ashley  was  rapidly  winning  for 
him  the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  the 
public.  A  few  years  before,  when  eflPorts 
were  made  to  unseat  him  by  petitioning 
against  his  election  for  Woodstock,  and 
he  was  represented  as  a  Tory  and  an 
enemy  of  political  reform,  so  strong 
was  the  popular  feeling  against  him 
that  tradesmen  and  labouring  men 
thought  him  a  monster  of  illiberality, 
and  gave  their  shillings  to  the  ftind  that 
was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  pe- 
tition ;  and  so  strong  and  so  wide-spread 
was  popular  prejudice  in  those  early 
days,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  com- 
pelled to  cover  their  heads  and  re- 
treat before  the  storm.  But  it  now 
became  apparent  to  every  one,  that  this 
reputed  Tory  was  in  reality  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  and  self-denying 
benefactors  of  his  country,  yearning, 
day  and  night,  over  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  and  defenceless. 

In  the  session  of  1838,  another  bill 
was  introduced  for  the  Kegulation  of 
Factories,  and  the  bill  was  framed  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  practical  insuffi- 
ciency of  what  had  been  already  done. 
And  again  the  Government  had  recoui'se 
to  all  possible  expedients  to  defer  the 
measure,  until  the  rising  of  Parliament 
should  frustrate  it  altogether.  The 
queen  was  to  be  crowned,  and  the  coro- 
nation was  conveniently  made  to  sei*ve 
as  a  pretext  for  all  manner  of  proceed- 
ings or  for  none  at  all.  The  end  of 
June  was  near,  when,  one  day,  his 
Lordship  rose  to  move  an  amendment 
on  the  order  of  the  day.  On  that  mo- 
tion he  made  a  long  and  earnest  speech, 
and  appealed  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
House. 

*'  He  made  this  appeal  the  more  fer- 
vently, because  he  could  show  to  the 
House  that  he  himself  had  been  deluded 
and  mocked  upon  this  subject  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  most  un- 
warrantable manner.  He  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  introduce  amend- 
ments into  the  operation  of  the  existing 
law,  but  the  Government  had  invariably 
taken  the  matter  out  of  his  hand  xmder 
the  solemn  promise  that  they  would 
proceed  with  it  themselves.  And  he, 
yielding  to  their  representations  and  re- 
quests, had  parted  with  the  measure, 
and  suiTendered  it  into  their  hand^ 


Government,  however,  had  not  moved  in 
the  matter.  For  two  years  he  had  been 
deluded  in  this  way,  and  now  he  was 
told  that  Government  hod  no  intention 
of  proceeding  ftirther  with  the  subject 
this  session,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
great  question  was  to  be  brought,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  to  a  sudden 

standstill He  asked  Lord  John 

Kussell  whether  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
his  own  fellow  countrymen  were  gf  less 
value,  in  his  estimation,  than  those  of 
the  negroes  ?  He  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  endeavour  to  evade, 
in  that  manner,  what  he  should  not 
disguise  to  be  otlierwise  than  an  impu- 
tation upon  the  character  of  Uie  Govern- 
ment of  having  totally  neglected  tiie 
best  interests  of  humanity.  For  this 
conduct,  his  (Lord  John's)  Government 
would  stand  condemned  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  honourable-minded  man 
in  the  kingdomr" 

His  amendment  was  lost,  indeed,  but 
honourably  to  himself,  by  a  rifling 
ministerial  majority  of  eight  votes 
against  it. 

Argument  could  not  prevail  against 
his  facts.  Majorities  could  not  always 
be  got  to  throw  out  his  motions,  to  re- 
ject his  amendments,  or  to  shelve  liis 
bills.  The  lower  arts  were  therefore 
exercised,  and  when,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  was  to  come  before  the  House, 
the  Ministers  and  their  train  made 
haste,  some  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
some  one  to  be  just  in  his  place  to  count 
out  the  House  before  members  hap- 
pened to  be  there  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  "  make  a  House,"  and  by  that  means 
his  opportunity  was  taken  from  him, 
and  the  embarrassment  of  his  position, 
already  great,  was  aggravated.  Oh  the 
day  following,  his  Lordship  anticipated 
all  other  business  by  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. He  said  that  the  Noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Eussell),  and 
the  House,  might  think  him  a  very  des- 
picable person,  but  the  subject  which  he 
came  there  to  advocate  was  not  so  des- 
picable, and  if  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment were  not  directed  to  it,  and  that 
speedily,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  however  biu-den- 
some  his  office  might  be  then,  would 
find  it  a  million  times  more  burdensome. 

"  He  held  it  to  be  inconsistent,  both 
with  the  safety  of  the  House  and  with 
the  safety  of  the  empire  at  large,  to 
leave  a  law  affecting  the  welfare  of  two 
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nullions,  or  three  millions,  of  human 
beings  in  such  a  state;  that  no  one  of 
its  provisions  was  observed,  that  it  was 
deliberately  and  impudently  violated 
exerj  day,  and  that  it  was  left,  not  only 
for  five  years,  but  was  most  likely  to  be 
left  for  another  year,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  redi'ess,  while  they  positively 
refused  to  hear  aiiy  statement  upon  the 
part  of  the  persons  aggrieved." 

He  ^pursued  his  observations  with 
honourable  and  manly  boldness,  yet 
with  a  courtesy  that  never  forsook  him, 
not  even  in  the  most  trying  moments. 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  when  he 
had  proceeded  but  a  httle  way  in  his 
reply,  the  animadversions  he  lelt  con- 
strained to  make  on  the  tactics  employed 
by  his  opponents  were  drowned  in 
clamour.  Shouts  of  "  order,  order, 
order,"  compelled  him  to  sit  down, 
and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Again,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  took 
the  unusual,  but  necessary,  course  of 
interposing  an  amendment  on  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  order  of  the  day  was 
for  resolving  the  House  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  The  amendment  was 
to  consider  the  Factories  Bill.  The 
order  of  the  day  was  caiTied,  but  an- 
other debate  took  place,  which  served 
to  enlighten  the  country,  to  keep  up 
attention,  and  to  teach  his  antagonists 
that  neither  he  nor  the  coimtry  was  to 
be  wearied  out. 

The  Hon.  Fox  Maule  took  up  the 
matter  in  the  next  pai'liament.  His 
lordship  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  a 
member  of  the  government  at  length 
putting  his  hand  to  the  measure,  which, 
although  not  pursued  with  the  prompti- 
tude which  it  deserved,was,  at  least,  saved 
from  the  weight  of  official  opposition. 
He  gave  his  concurrence  to  the  Bill,  but 
watched  its  details  with  becoming 
jealousy,  both  on  the  second  reading 
and  in  committee. 

An  interesting  episode  in  bis  parlia- 
mentary career  occurred  in  the  same 
session,  on  occasion  of  a  proposal  of 
Government  to  give  a  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education  an  absolute 
control  over  the  national  mind.  They 
did  not  propose  a  bill  that  might  pass 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  came  to  ask  for  a  money  grant  to 
be  expended  at  then*  own  discretion. 
That  bill  stirred  up  great  jealousy  *'  out 
of  doors,"  and  his  lordship  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  opposition  that  quashed 
the  proposal  within  doors. 


The  Committee  of  Coimcil^  he  ob- 
jected, was  not  only  to  distribute  the 
fimds  intrusted  to  its  charge,  but  to  in- 
sert and  enforce  a  new  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. They  were  to  determine,  not 
only  in  what  form  the  people  were  to  be 
instructed,  but  what  the  instruction  was 
to  be.  They  were  to  say,  what  was  the 
form  of  the  belief  to  be  propagated,  and 
what  was  to  be  common  to  all,  and 
what  was  to  be  considered  special  to  the 
few.  They  were  also  to  enact  rules  by 
which  they  were  to  afibrd  assistance. 
What  an  enormous  power  to  confer  on 
any  body  of  men  !  What  a  precedent 
for  future  governments  to  fgllow !  Par- 
liament was  only  called  upon  to  vote 
^930,000  for  that  year,  but  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  being  called  upon  next 
year  for  ^1,000,000,  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dominion  over  the 
whole  mind  of  the  country.  Nor  was 
the  opponent  of  this  Budget  scheme 
less  hostile  to  it  on  religious  gi-ounds 
than  on  financial  and  political.  He 
saw  a  pernicious  latitudinarianism  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Cabinet,  who  would 
have  prescribed  a  sort  of  general  Chris- 
tianity, passing  by  the  special  inculca- 
tion of  doctrinal  truth. 

Where  was  the  distinction  founded, 
he  asked,  between  general  and  special 
rehgion  ?  What  authority  had  they  for 
it  ?  Where  did  they  find  it  ?  Did  they 
find  it  in  the  primitive  fathers,  in  the 
founders  of  the  Keformed  Chiu*ch,  or  in 
the  Bible  itself?  He  knew  not  of  any 
writer  who  had  maintained  such  a  dis- 
tinction, assuredly  it  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  did  not  exist 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The  discovery 
was  reserved  for  the  crude,  and,  he  must 
say,  presumptuous  analysis  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council. 

With  characteristic  cordiality  he  as- 
sisted Mr.  Fox  Maule  in  the  session  of 
1840,  to  put  down  the  barbarous  custom 
of  sending  little  children  up  chimneys, 
and  by  his  active  co-operation  aided  in 
bringing  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  that  vestige  of  savage  life  of  whicli 
men  in  civiUzed — ^not  to  say  Christian — 
society  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

But  in  August  of  that  year  he  again 
gave  his  energies  to  a  work  of  mercy, 
of  even  wider  scope  than  that  of  the 
Factory  reformation.  Children,  from 
their  infantile  submission,  their  apti- 
tude to  acquire  almost  any  mechanical 
habit,  and  their  cheapness,  are  in  large 
demand  in  the  labour  market    The 
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power  necessary  for  the  heavier  opera- 
tions is  obtainable  by  machinery  and 
by  steam.  The  nicest  work  can  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  hand  accustomed 
to  use  certain  machines  or  implements. 
And  the  notion  of  machinery  so  pre- 
dominates that  the  indwelling  of  a  soul 
in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  is  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  He  therefore  moved 
for  a  Committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
whole  system  of  juypnile  labour,  and 
the  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, especially  as  the  Keport  was 
corrected  by  himself,  is  actually  auto- 
graphic, and  must  be  copied. 

"  It  is,  sir,  with  feelings  somewhat  akin 
to  despair,  that  I  now  rise  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  motion  of  which  T  have 
given  notice.  When  I  consider  the 
period  of  the  session,  the  long  discus- 
sions that  have  already  taken  place  to- 
day, the  scanty  attendance  of  members, 
and  the  power  which  any  member  pos- 
sesses of  stopping  me  midway  in  my 
career,  I  cannot  but  entert^  mis- 
givings that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bring 
under  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
subject,  which  has  now  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  my  public  life,  and  in 
which  are  now  concentrated^  in  one  hour, 
the  labour  of  years.  Sir,  I  must  assure 
the  House  that  this  motion  has  not  been 
conceived,  nor  will,  it  be  inti'oduced,  in 
any  hostile  spirit  towards  her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  quite  the  reverse.  I  do  m- 
deed  trust,  nay  more,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  I  shall  obtain  their  hearty  and 
effectual  support.  Sir,  I  know  well  that 
I  owe  an  apology  and  an  explanation 
to  the  House  for  trespassing  on  their 
patience  at  so  late  a  period.  My  expla- 
nation is  this :  I  have  long  been  taunted 
with  my  narrow  and  exclusive  attention 
to  the  children  in  the  factories  alone.  I 
have  been  told,  in  language  and  writing, 
that  there  are  other  cases,  fully  as 
grievous  and  not  less  numerous ;  that  I 
was  ur\just  and  inconsiderate  in  my  de- 
nouncement of  the  one,  and  my  omis- 
sion of  the  other.  I  have,  however, 
long  contemplated  this  eflG9rt  which  I 
am  now  making ;  I  had  lonff  resolved 
that,  so  soon  as  I  could  see  the  factoiy 
children,  as  it  were,  safe  in  harbour,  1 
would  undertake  a  new  task. 

"  The  Committee  of  this  Session  on 
Mills  and  Factories,  having  fully  sub- 
stantiated the  necessity  and  rendered 
certain  the  amendment  of  the  law,  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  inquiry 
into  the  actual  circumstances  and  con- 


dition of  another  large  part  of  our 
juvenile  population.  Sir,  I  hardly  know 
I  whether  any  argument  is  necessary  to 
I  prove  that  the  future  hopes  of  a  country 
I  must,  under  God,  be  laid  in  the  char 
I  racter  and  condition  of  its  children ; 
'  however  right  it  may  be  to  attempt,  it 
!  is  almost  fruitless  to  expect,  the  reform- 
ation of  its  adults — as  the  sapling  has 
been  bent,  so  it  will  grow.  I'o  ensure  a 
vigorous  and  moral  manhood,  we*must 
train  them  aright  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  so  reserve  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  moral  and  physicjd  ener- 
gies for  the  service,  hereafter,  of  our 
common  coimtry.  Now,  sir,  whatever 
may  be  done,  or  proposed,  in  time  to 
come,  we  have,  I  tninfc,  a  right  to  know 
the  state  of  our  jiivenile  population ; 
the  House  has  a  right,  the  countrv  has 
a  right.  How  is  it  possible  to  aadress 
ourselves  to  the  remedies  of  evils  which 
we  ail  ^Belv  unless  we  have  previously 
ascertained  both  the  nature  and  the 
cause  of  them  ?  The  first  step  towards 
a  cure  is  a  knowle<^  of  the  disorder. 
We  have  asserted  tnese  troths  in  our 
factory  legislation  ;  and  I  have  on  my 
side  the  authority  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions of  modem  times ;  the  practiee  of 
this  House;  the  common-sense  of  the 
thing ;  and  the  justice  of  the  principle. 
Sir,  I  may  say  with  Tacitus,  opus  ad- 

gredior,  opimum    casibus ipsd 

etiam  pace  scevum — to  give  but  an  out- 
line of  all  the  undertaking  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  your  time  and  patience ; 
few  persons,  perhaps,  have  an  idea  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  employ- 
ments which  demand  and  exhaust  the 
physical  energies  of  young  children, 
or  of  the  extent  of  suffering  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  It  is  right,  sir,  that 
the  country  should  know  at  what  cost 
its  pre-eminence  is  purchased, 

Petty  rogues  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  Ques  may  e^joy  their  itate. 

"  The  number  I  cannot  give  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  though  I  may  ven- 
ture to  place  it  as  many-fold  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  the  factories — ^the 
suffering  I  can  exhibit  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  the  document  before  me.  Sir, 
I  will  just  read  a  list  of  some  of  these 
occupations,  as  many  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect;  but  I  wiU  abstain  from 
entering  into  detail  upon  every  one  of 
them.  I  will  select  a  few  instances,  and 
leave  tlie  House  to  judge  of  the  mass, 
by  the  form  and  taste  of  the  sample. 
Now,  this  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  ocou* 
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pations  in  whicli  I  find  them  engaged, 
and  in  whicli  the  employment  is  both 
irksome  and  imhealthy. 

"  Earthenware,  porcelain,  hosiery, 
pin-making,  needle-making,  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  nail-making,  card-setting, 
draw-boy  weaving,  iron-works,  forges, 
&c.,  iron-foundries,  glass-trade,  collieries, 
calico-printing,  tobacco  manufacture, 
button  factories,  bleaching  and  paper 
mills."  • 

The  tempest  of  party  rage  no  longer 
howls.  His  recent  victory  over  an  ob- 
structive administration,  his  heroic  per- 
severance, his  self-denial  and  indepen- 
dence, together  with  an  entu*e  absence 
of  that  weakness  which  hunts  for 
popularity,  or  succumbs  to  power,  gave 
him  an  influence  for  good  that  it  was 
now  vain  to  i*esist  And  it  is  due  to 
the  government  of  that  day  to  say  that, 
so  far  were  its  members  from  resisting 
this  proposal  that  they  gave  it  the  full 
advantage  of  their  patronage.  Lord 
Ashley,  after  the  introduction  we  have 
copied,  turned  to  some  parts  of  his  lists, 
pointed  out,  very  briefly,  but  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  what,  in  each  branch 
of  labour  or  manufacture  was  most 
painful,  deleterious,  or  demoralizing; 
and  then  he  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving almost  unanimous  support. 
Without  any  material  opposition,  and 
with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the 
British  Parliament,  for  it  was  not 
warped  at  that  moment  by  the  conflict- 
ing passions,  that  had  formerly  steeled 
the  hearts  of  so  manv  of  its  members, 
cool  from  the  fever  of  paiiy  politics,  he 
went  home  that  evening  like  one  who 
had  gathered  the  fruit  of  a  laborious 
and  late  harvest.  He  gathered  it  before 
the  autumnal  damps  could  spoil  the 
grain,  or  untimely  snows  had  fallen  to 
hinder  the  joyousness  of  **  harvest 
home." 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  arena  of 
parliamentanr  debate  that  we  must  look 
tor  Lord  Ashley.  He  seldom  spoke  at 
length  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
general  subjects.  The  element  of  debate 
was  not  congenial  with  his  mind.  But  on 
a  great  object  he  could  pmsue  that  with 
indomitable  firmness,  but  he  had  no 
ambition  to  glitter  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  orators.  Conducting  personal  in- 
vestigation and  carrying  on  correspond- 
ence with  persons  who  could  supply 
him  with  information,  he  spent  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  in  gathering  mate- 
rials for  the  prosecution  of  that  object. 


Parliament,  to  satisfy  itself,  appointed 
committees,  and  sent  commissioners 
over  the  countnr;  but  he  had  long 
before  examined  his  own  witnesses, 
and  had  everywhere  anticipated  the 
commissioners  by  previous  researches. 
Minute  acquaintance  with  cases  that 
came  before  them,  and  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  all  classes, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  several 
branches  of  labour,  enabled  him  to 
test  evidence  when  it  was  given 
imder  the  bias  of  some  extraneous 
motive,  to  detect  the  internal  marks  of 
unsoundness  that  appeared  in  some  of 
the  ofl&cial  reports,  and  to  baffle  the  in- 
genuity of  those  antagonists  who  would 
burnish  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
black  shield  to  make  it  appear  white, 
while  in  reality  it  was  all  black.  Against 
the  reasons  of  statesmen  he  could  not 
only  bring  the  appeals  which  rouse  hu- 
manity, but  he  could  demonstrate  the 
impohcy  of  overworking  the  labourer, 
of  disheartening  the  poor,  of  hardening 
the  parental  bosom,  of  propagating  rea- 
sons of  discontent  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  thus  it  became  apparent 
that  no  policy  could  be  soimd  tiiat  ac- 
quiesced in  such  a  state  of  things,  nor 
could  a  government  be  firm,  nor  could 
even  a  liirone  be  steady,  that  found  not 
support  in  the  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions of  public  confidence.  The  Home- 
Secretary  whom  he  once  warned  so 
energetically  of  the  consequences  of  dis- 
playing a  heaitless  indiflerence  to  the 
wrongs  of  an  entire  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, heard  other  portents  of  a  storm 
that  was  actually  impending,  and  we 
cannot  but  perceive,  on  reviewing  the 
comparative  state  of  England  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  if  the  dis- 
contented opemtives  of  1838  had  been 
appealed  to  then,  as  their  successors 
were  in  1848,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  turned  back  the  torrent 
of  popular  disaffection  that  would  have 
been  swollen  from  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

But  when  then*  grievances  were  miti- 
gated, if  not  removed ;  when  one  illus- 
trious member  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, and  he  surrounded  by  many 
others  like-minded  with  himself,  — 
pleaded  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless, 
both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  heart 
of  England,  the  old  enmity  against  that 
order  began  to  give  way  before  the  in- 
fluence of  a  kindlier  feeling.  It  has 
now  become  honourable  for  the  wearer 
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of  a  coronet  to  lay  aside  the  stiffness  of 
his  rank,  and  to  go  down  among  the 
poor  in  the  character  of  a  henefactor,  a 
teacher,  and  a  friend.  Legislation,  too, 
having  once  heen  resolutely  turned 
into  a  new  channel,  ceased  to  he  the 
mere  utterance  of  authority,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  poor ;  and,  therefore, 
law  putting  on  a  milder  majesty,  can 
exert  a  wider  and  a  stronger  sway. 
Tlien^  when  the  fcictory  regulations 
received  royal  sanction,  the  Bible  was 
carried  into  the  factories  by  the  veiy  en- 
trance which  philanthropy  had  made. 
Theriy  the  children,  released  from  wither- 
ing slavery,  could  learn  to  read  and  un- 
derstand that  Bible,  and  it  was  found  that 
philanthropy  had  raised  an  outwork  for 
the  defence  of  Christianity  amidst  the 
strongest  holds  of  unbelief,  and  had 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  another  great 
work  which,  although  it  is  now  but  just 
begun,  yet  certainly  is  begun.  But  the 
same  nobleman  who,  in  those  earlier 
times  of  social  amelioration,  was  doing 
the  work  of  a  pioneer  among  factory 
oliildren,  chimney-sweeps,  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor  in  general,  was  bespeak- 
ing the  gratitude  of  those  children  whom 
he  might  reasonably  expect  to  greet  him 
when  he  should  meet  them  again  as 
youths,  as  men,  as  fathei-s  and  as 
mothers,  and  ask  their  respectful  atten- 
tion to  his  counsels.  He  once  taught 
their  masters  justice.  He  will  after- 
wards come,  as  a  patron  of  great  socie- 
ties, and  as  an  advocate  of  Education 
in  its  most  efficient  and  most  necessary 
forms,  to  teach  themselves  truth. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  shortly 
after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a 
Frenchman  wrote  a  book  to  create,  or 
perbaps  in  many  <]juarters  only  to 
strengthen,  a  persuasion  that  the  poor 
of  this  country  were  ground  down  in  the 
lowest  state  of  depravity  and  of  dere- 
liction. Facts  in  the  reports  of  City 
Missionaries,  and  of  other  devoted  and 
benevolent  persons,  who  prosecute 
their  laboiu^  in  the  lowest  haunts  of 
wretchedness,  might  have  seemed   to 


confirm  those  statements  of  an  enemy. 
But  we  can  confidently  challenge  a 
comparison  of  our  own  population, 
nimiber.for  number,  with  any  popu- 
lation in  Europe,  and  may  justly 
feel  indignant  at  the  calumnies  which 
we  know  to  be  unjust,  and  must  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Continental  Europe  would  never 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  giievances 
of  oiu*  labouring  classes,  taken  in  the 
aggregate  and  exhibited  in  one  startUng 
pictui-e,  if  Lord  Ashley  had  not  made' 
his  gigantic  efforts  at  once  to  disclose 
the  evil  and  to  provide  the  remedy.  His 
exertions,  therefpre,  not  only  demanded 
the  gratitude  of  some  feeble  and  injured 
classes  at  the  time,  but  they  are  now 
recorded  in  the  memory  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  tending  to  vindicate  Great 
Britain  in  the  sight  of  the  world  from 
an  accusation  which  was  once  too  well 
grounded,  but  which  each  successive 
year  goes  further  to  repel. 

If  Lord  Ashley  had  even  then  retired 
from  his  labours,  immediately  after  the 
parliamentary  effort  which  we  last  noted, 
and  added  not  a  word  or  an  action  more 
to  sweU  the  debt  of  gi'atitude  which 
is  due  to  bim,  the  children  of  Eng- 
land might  well  have  poured  their 
pence  into  a  treasury  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
children's  friend.  The  restored  limatic 
might  have  crowned  that  monument 
with  amaranths,  and  the  persecuted  Jew 
from  Syria,  whose  release  from  monkish 
tortures  and  chains  was  not  without 
the  interposition  of  Lord  Ashley,  might 
have  mingled  with  the  myriads  who 
came  to  bless  him,  and  witnessed  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prayer  he  had  often 
breathed  for  him — ''May  his  end  he 
good."  But  it  was  not  so ;  his  end  is 
not  yet  come.  He  lives  j;o  earn  a  yet 
larger  meed  of  gratitude.  Ashley,  the 
long  familittr  name,  is  exchanged  for 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  few  pages  more 
must  be  reserved  for  marking  a  career 
not  less  happily  pursued  than  aus- 
piciously begun. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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James  Silk  Buckingham  was  bom 
at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1786.  He  was  but  nine  years 
of  age  when  he  embraced  the  mantime 
profession,  and  commenced  his  world- 
wide travels.  Misfortune  began  imme- 
diately to  haimt  his  steps.  Ere  he 
completed  his  tenth  year  he  was  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  and  passed  several  months 
in  confinement  at  Corunna;  and  ere 
he  attained  his  eleventh,  ho  had  been 
marched  barefoot  many  hundred  miles 
through  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Lisbon. 
He  subsequently  visited  other  countries 
in  a  seafaring  capacity;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  vessel ;  and  performed 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
two  Americas,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
(including  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Greek 
Islands,  and  Smyrna,  in  the  Levant,)  in 
the  double  character  of  captain  and  su- 
percargo. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  ships  and 
merchandize,  he  proposed  to  settle  as  a 
general  merchant  at  Malta,  then  the 
great  central  magazine  whence  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  derived  its  supplies  of 
English  and  Colonial  produce,  and  the 
great  prize-port  into  which  all  captured 
vessels  were  brought  for  adjudication 
and  sale.  Already  he  had  acquainted 
himself  witii  the  languages  of  which 
Malta  was  the  seat,  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Arabic ;  and  he  had  every 
prospect,  therefore,  of  successful  specu- 
lation. But  here  disappointment  again 
encoimtered  him ;  the  plague  just  then 
broke  out,  in  1813,  and  he  found  on  his 
arrival  at  Valetta,  that  all  landing  was 
prohibited.  He  proceeded,  in  conse- 
quence, to  Smyrna,  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  British  residents,  and 
waited  there  the  course  of  events  at 
Malta.  At  length,  finding  his  hopes  in 
that  quarter  futile,  he  sou^fht  around 
him  firesh  sources  of  enterprise. 

After  a  stay  of  some  months  at 
Smyrna,  during  which  the  intelligence 
from  Malta  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  unfavourable,  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  where  he  was  cordially  received 
by  the  British  Consul-General,  Colonel 
Missett,  and  entertained  as  a  guest  at 
the  British  Besidency;  and  having  soon 
won  the  notice,  and  secured  by  his  ta- 


lents, the  Mendship  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
then  the  ruling  Pasha  of  Egypt,  he 
proposed  to  his  Highness  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  canal  thai  had  connected 
the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
and  other  eminently  useful  works, 
which,  however,  the  Wahabee  war  aj)- 
pears  to  have  prevented.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  from  Cairo  to  Upper 
Egypt,  ascending  the  Nile  to  Nubia, 
beyond  the  Cataracts;  but  was  there 
stopped  by  an  almost  total  blindness, 
the  result  of  a  long  and  severe  opthal- 
mia.  To  6idd  to  his  distresses,  having 
halted,  on  his  return,  at  Keneh,  with  an 
intention  of  going  thence  to  Kosseir,  he 
was  soon  after  attacked  in  the  Desert 
by  a  band  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  muti- 
neers of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  stripped  and  plundered  him,  and 
left  him  entirely  naked  on  the  barren 
waste,  at  least  sixty  nules  from  any 
human  habitation,  food,  or  water.  On 
at  last  reaching  Kosseir,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  from  the 
impossibility  of  prosecutingnis  route  in 
that  direction,  as  all  the  vessels  had 
been  seized  by  the  mutineers.  Return- 
ing to  Cairo,  he  proceeded  to  traverse 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  its  levels;  explored  all  the 
surroim£ng  localities ;  and,  habited  as 
a  native,  and  speaking  the  language  and 
mixing  freely  with  the  people  of  the 
count^,  visited  every  part  of  Lower 
E^rpt  and  the  Delta. 

It  was  now  proposed  by  the  Brito- 
Egyptian  merchants,  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham should  survey,  on  their  behalf, 
the  hydrography  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
proceed  by  that  route  to  India,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  mer- 
chants there  might  be  disposed  to  renew 
the  commercial  intercourse  formerly  ex- 
isting between  that  country  and  Egypt. 
He  acceded  to  their  wish  (indeed,  tiie 
enterprise  had  been  suggested  by  him- 
self to  the  Pasha,  for  increasing  the 
facilities  of  maritime  commerce,  and 
cementing  a  friendship  between  his 
Highness  and  the  English),  and  after  a 
disastrous  voyage,  he  reached  his  des- 
tination. But  here  again  he  was  dis- 
appointed, the  merchants  of  Bombay 
demanding  securities,  he  was  not  em- 
powered to  give  them,  and  deemed  it 
unlikely  they  could  obtain.  He,  there- 
fore, after  communicating  this  to  his 
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employers,  sought  other  occupation.  A 
week  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere  he  ob- 
tained the  command  oi  a  frigate  then 
just  launched  for  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
and  commissioned  for  China ;  but  while 
actually  rigging  and  fitting  out  his  ship 
for  sea,  he  was  acquainted  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government  that,  as  he  hadnot  the 
Company's  license,  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  post,  or  even  to  con- 
tinue in  India. 

This  first  banishment  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham from  India  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  fault  on  his  part,  either 
alleged  or  even  suspected ;  but  merely 
in  oonformi^  with  the  settled  principle 
of  the  East  India  Compan^f's  monopoly, 
to  prevent  any  one  from  visiting  India 
on  any  pretence,  or  for  any  purpose, 
without  their  express  license,  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  did  not  possess,  merely 
because,  on  his  leaving  England  to 
settle  at  Malta,  he  had  never  contem- 
plated visiting  India  at  all,  and  did  not 
know  that  such  a  license  was  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the 
late  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  feeling  himself  compeUed  to 
have  recourse  to  ^s  harsh  measure  of 
banishing  a  man  without  trial,  and 
'vdthout  the  con^aission  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  used  these  express 
words,  in  his  communication  to  Mr. 
Francis  Warden,  then  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  through 
whom  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject passed :  *'  To  the  individual  himself 
(meaning  Mr.  Buckingham)  I  have  not 
the  slightest  degree  of  objection ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
sensible,  intelhgent  man ;  and  I  shall 
by  no  means  be  sorry  to  see  him  return 
with  the  Company's  license,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  he  would  be  of  use  to  the 
mercantile  interests,  in  opening  the 
trade  of  the  Bed  Sea."  Being  thus 
banished  from  the  coimtry,  with  the 
highest  compliment  to  his  utility,  Mr. 
Buckingham  returned  again  to  Egypt, 
by  a  second  voyage  through  the  Bed 
Sea,  during  which,  with  his  usual  energy 
and  industry,  he  collected  ample  mate- 
xials,  en  route,  for  a  new  hydrographical 
chart  for  aU  its  coasts. 

The  Brito-Egyptian  merchants  resolv- 
ing now  to  obtain  from  the  Pasha  the 
securities  demanded  by  the  merchants 
of  Bombay,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
his  Highness  the  British  Consul,  and 
Mr.  Buckingham,  with  which  the  latter 
returned  to  lQdi»i  a^  the  represeatative 


of  Mohammed  Ali,  for  which  the  Com- 
pany's license  was  not  required,  bearing 
letters  and  commissions  to  the  Indian 
Government,  as  the  Envoy  of  an  inde- 
pendent Prince.  Proceeding  from  Alex- 
andria to  Beyrout,  and  thence  by  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Acre,  and  Jaffa,  to  Jerusalem,  he 
was  compelled  by  various  circmnstances 
to  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, the  countries  east  of  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Hauran,  and  the  De- 
capolis.  He  reached  Damascus ;  from 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Mount  Leba- 
non, to  become  the  guest,  and  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope; 
after  which  he  visited  Baalbeck,  Tripoli, 
Antioch,  the  Orontes,  and  Aleppo; 
proceeding  thence  into  Mesopotamia, 
he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Bir; 
passed  on  to  Orfah,  near  Haran,  the  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  birthplace  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks; 
joumejed  to  Diarbekur,  or  the  Black 
City,  m  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
Mardin,  on  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sinjar,  to  Mosul  on  the 
Tigris;  inspected  the  renowned  sites  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Nineveh,  Arbela, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia;  made  extensive 
researches  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
identified  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  discovered  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  wall  of  Babylon,  supposed  to  be 
entirely  destroyed;  ascended  the  tower 
of  Baoel;  and,  at  length,  reposed  in 
Bagdad. 

Pursuing  his  route  towards  India, 
he  advanced  into  Persia,  crossing  the 
chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  going 
by  Kermanshah  to  Hamadan,  the  an- 
cient Ecbatana,  Ispahan,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  oriental  cities,  PersepolLs, 
and  its  splendid  ruins,  and  (by  Shir- 
az  and  Shapoor)  to  Buahir,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  whioh  was 
bound  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Wahabees,  the  pirates  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  visited  Ras-el-Khyma,  their  chief 

Sort;  went  on  shore  with  the  Commo- 
ore  of  the  squadron,  Captain  Brydges. 
and  acted  as  his  Arabian  interpreter; 
assisted  afterwards  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  town,  and  finally  reached  Bom- 
bay at  the  end  of  1616,  having  been 
nearly  twelve  months  on  his  perilous 
journey.  It  proved  as  imsuooessM  as 
his  first  mission  to  Bombay  in  its  ob- 
ject, the  merchants  still  wanting  confi- 
denee  in  the  Egyptian  GoTenunont 
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By  this  time,  however,  the  Com- 
pany's license  had  been  forwarded  to 
Idm  from  England,  authorizing  him  to 
remain  in  their  territories ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly resumed  his  command  in  the 
service  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  being 
re-appointed  to  the  same  ship,  the 
Himiayoon  Shah,  his  removal  from 
which  had  cost  him  in  the  interim, 
some  iB30,000,  which  had  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  his  more  fortunate  successor, 
by  three  successful  v(^ages  to  China, 
yielding  ieiO,000  each.  After  visiting 
Muscat  and  Bussorah,  he  returned  with 
his  vessel  to  Bombay ;  proceeded  down 
the  coast  of  Malabar  (touching  at  Telli- 
cherry,  Calicut,  Mahee,  and  Cochin),  to 
Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle;  thence 
passed  up  the  Coromandel  coast,  by 
Covelong,  Madras,  Vizagapatam,  and 
Bimlipatam;  and,  having  greatly  ex 
tended  the  hydrographical  knowledge  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, reached  Calcutta,  in  June,  1818. 
Here  he  found  orders  fi*om  the  Imaum, 
directing  him  to  proceed  with  the  ship 
to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and  give  con- 
voy to  certain  vessels  there,  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  But  Buckingham  ab 
horred  the  slave  system;  having  op- 
posed it  in  the  West  Indies  many  years 
before,  and,  having  no  alternative, 
rather  than  acquire  riches  from  such  a 
polluted  source,  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand, and  the  income  of  ^4,000  a  year, 
wMoh  it  yielded  him.  Would  that 
all  the  sons  of  Britain  had  been  like- 
minded!  Would  that  all  her  descen- 
dants were  so  now !  Then  would  the 
chains  drop  from  the  unoffending  cap- 
tive; then  would  the  hands  of  com- 
merce be  unstained  by  blood,  and 
religion  accompany  her  to  teach  and  to 
bless  the  world. 

It  was  now  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  "  the  Pnnce  of  the  Merdiants 
of  the  East,"  that  he  had  talents  lor 
literary  and  political  life,  and  ought  to 
relinquish  the  maritime  profession;  and 
the  attentions  paid  Mr.  Buckingham 
by  the  highest  authorities,  including 
the  Govemor-G^eneral,  Lord  Hastings, 
Bishop  Middleton,  the  Supreme  Judges, 
and  the  invitation  of  the  leading  British 
merchants  (whom  his  disinterested  and 
high-principled  conduct  had  deeply  im- 
|ttissed),  induced  him  to  consent  to 
undertake  the  establishment  and  editor- 
ship of  a  newspaper  on  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples which  then  oharaotmzed  the 
IlastixkgQ'  adminifltration.  It  was  issued 


under  the  title  of  "  The  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal," obtained  almost  instant  popularity, 
and  within  three  years  yielded  its  enter- 
prising founder  a  net  profit  of  about 
^8,000  per  annum.* 

The  great  subjects  of  Free  Trade, 
Free  Settlement,  and  a  Free  Press,  advo* 
cated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to,  were  unpalatable,  however, 
to  some  in  authority ;  and  led  them  to 
cherish  feelings  of  animosity  against 
him;  and — the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
having  returned  to  Europe,  and  being 
succeeded  for  a  short  interval  by  a  tem- 
porary Governor-General,  Mr.  John 
Adam — after  suffering  much  persecu- 
tion at  his  hands,  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  quit  Calcutta,  with- 
out a  hearing,  trial,  or  defence;  the 
fortune  he  had  acquired  was  utterly 
annihilated,  debts  were  entailed  on  him 
by  the  suppression  of  his  paper  and 
protracted  proceedings  to  avert  this 
stroke,  to  the  amount  of  ^10,000 ;  and 
his  wife,  who  had  just  joined  him  after 
ten  years'  separation,  was  ejected  with 
him  from  house  and  home — ^an  act  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny  which  excited  the 
just  indignation  of  all  classes  of  Indian 
society. 

Again,  and  most  cruelly,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  Mr.  Buckingham  returned 
to  England,  where  the  injuries  he  had 
suffered  in  India  equally  excited  the 
commiseration  and  indignation  of  the 
public  at  home ;  and  where  his  claims 
to  compensation  were  recognised  and 
defended  by  many  distinguished  men, 


*  At  first  pQl)li8hed  only  twice  a  week,  its  sno- 
cess  was  so  great  as  at  length  to  lead  to  its  daily 
issue.  A  taste  for  learning  and  enlightened  poiv 
salts  was  called  by  it  into  existence ;  in  polite 
literature  and  general  information  it  is  said  to 
have  been  nneqaalled:  and  it  numbered  every 
individual  in  India  of  literary  eminence  among 
its  contributors.  The  good  it  effected  is  admitted 
by  all  who  were  then  in  that  country,  to  have 
been  greaterthan  was  ever  achieved  by  any  pub 
lication  t^at  had  previously  existed  in  any  part 
of  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  exposed  many 
public  abuses,  and  caused  them  to  be  redressed, 
and  prevented  many  more  being  committed,  from 
the  apprehension  of  its  censures ;  it  greatly  im- 
proved the  administration  of  justice  in  the  na> 
tive  courts ;  and  was  the  first  to  inveigh  openly 
against  the  practice  of  Suttee^  and  ultimately 
forced  on  the  suppression  of  that  Mghtful  and, 
murderous  rite ;  condemned  the  equally  revolting 
practice  of  the  Government  deriving  a  revenue 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  in  theirpil. 
grimages  to  Juggernaut,  and  accelerated  the  abo- 
lition of  that  imquitous  source  of  gain;  defended 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  their  holy  and  be- 
nevolent labours ;  advocated  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  Indian  population;  opposed 
every  despotic  act ;  and  pleaded,  boldly,  eamestiy 
and  incessantiy,  for  the  Great  Ueforms  then 
required  for  India,  all  pf  whidi  hay©  since  been 
aocomplnlied, 
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including  Lords  Dnrham,  Russell,  Den- 
man,  and  other  members  of  the  Senate ; 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  other  India  pro- 
pnetors  of  East  India  Stock ;  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  ex-Govemor- 
General,  who  presided  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  London,  and  passed  the  highest 
eulogies  on  Mr.  Buckmgham's  character 
and  labours ;  were  pleaded  by  the  press ; 
petitioned  for  by  the  people ;  echoed  by 
the  Colonies ;  and  recommended  for  re- 
dress by  two  successive  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  he  could 
not  even  obtain  permission  from  the 
Company  to  return  to  India  to  wind  up 
his  affau^  and  collect  the  niunerous 
debts  there  owing  him ;  and  his  claims 
for  recompense  were  repudiated  aUke  by 
the  Company  and  the  Ministry. 

When  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
subjected  is  considered,  most  persons 
would  conclude  that  he  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  heinous  crime,  some  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  established 
government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  excite  the  natives  of  Hindostan  to 
revolt  against  the  English  rule,  or  some 
similar  atroci|^;  or  that,  at  least,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  foul  and  dan- 
gerous libel  agtunst  the  chief  authority 
of  the  State;  for  to  crimes  and  offences 
of  this  description  alone  could  such 
heavy  punishments  as  banishment  with- 
out tonal,  confiscation  of  hard-earned 
property,  and  theutterruin  of  aninnocent 
family,  be  appropriate.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice, therefore,  to  the  reputation  of  the 
subject  of  our  Biography,  that  the  true 
state  of  the  case  should  be  accurately 
known ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  place 
on  record  in  our  pages,  from  the  parlia- 
mentary evidence  produced  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  case,  the  entire  text  of  the  article, 
for  the  writing  and  publishing  which, 
all  the  vengeance  of  the  India  Govern- 
ment was  thus  poured  out  on  its  au- 
thor's devoted  head.  It  was  a  playful 
allusion  to  the  ludicrous  impropriety  of 
appointing  a  Scotch  Presbytenan  min- 
ister to  the  secular  office  of  a  Clerk  of 
Stationery  for  the  Government  Offices, 
as  a  reward  for  his  political  services  in 
opposing  the  Free  Trade  party  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  through  the  columns  of 
an  Indian  Newspaper,  the  John  Bull, 
and  was  as  follows : — 

**  The  reverend  gentleman  named  be- 


low (Dr.  Bryce),  who,  we  perceive  by 
the  Index  of  that  usefrd  publication, 
the  Annual  Directory,  is  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Moderator  of  the  Kirk 
Session,  and  who,  by  the  favour  of  the 
higher  powers,  now  combines  the  Office 
of  Parson  and  Clerk  in  the  same  per- 
son, has  no  doubt  been  selected  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  new  place  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  the  strictest 
possible  attention  to  the  public  interests. 
Such  a  Clerk  as  is  here  required,  to  in- 
spect and  reject  whatever  articles  may 
appear  objectionable  to  him,  should  he 
a  competent  judge  of  the  several  sorts 
of  pasteboard,  sealingwax,  inkstands, 
sand,  lead,  gum,  pounce,  tape,  and 
leather;  and  one  would  imagine  that 
nothing  short  of  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship at  Stationers'  Hall  would  qualify  a 
candidate  for  such  a  situation.  All  this 
information,  however,  the  reverend  gen* 
tleman  no  doubt  possesses  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  any  other  person 
who  could  be  found  to  do  the  duties  of 
such  an  office ;  and  though,  at  first 
sight,  such  information  may  seem  in^ 
compatible  with  a  theological  education, 
yet  we  know  that  this  coimtry  (India) 
abounds  with  surprising  instances  of 
that  kind  of  genius  which  fits  a  man 
in  a  moment  for  any  post  to  which  he 
may  be  appointed. 

"  In  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  duties 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  are  divided 
between  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  visiting 
the  sick,  comforting  the  weak  hearted, 
conferring  with  the  bold,  and  encoiu*ag- 
ing  the  timid,  in  the  several  duties  of 
their  religion.  Some  shallow  persons 
might  conceive,  that  if  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  were  to  do  his  duty  in  India, 
he  might  also  find  abundant  occupation 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  zealous  and 
faithful  discharge  of  those  pious  duties 
which  ought  more  especiallv  to  engage 
his  devout  attention ;  but  they  must  be 
persons  of  very  little  reflection  indeed 
who  entertain  such  an  idea.  We  have 
seen  tiie  Presbyterian  flock  of  Calcutta 
take  very  good  care  of  themselves  for 
many  months  without  a  pastor  at  all ; 
and  even  when  the  shepherd  was  among 
them,  he  had  abundant  time  to  edit  a 
controversial  newspaper,  long  since  de- 
fimct,  and  to  take  part  in  all  the  meet- 
ings, festivities,  addresses,  and  flatteries, 
that  were  current  at  that  time.  He  haa 
contrived  to  display  this  eminently  ac- 
tive, if  not  holy  disposition,  up  to  the 
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present  period;  and  according  to  the 
maxim  '  to  him  that  hath  much  (to  do) 
still  more  shall  be  given,  and  from  him 
that  hath  nothing,  eren  the  little  that 
he  hath  shall  be  taken  away/  this  reve- 
rend doctor,  who  has  so  often  evinced 
the  universality  of  his  genius  and 
talents,  whether  within  the  pale  of  di- 
vinity or  without  it,  is,  pernaps,  the 
very  best  person  that  could  be  selected, 
all  things  considered,  to  take  care  of 
the  foolscap,  pasteboard,  wax,  sand, 
gum,  lead,  leather,  and  tape  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  of 
Merchants,  and  to  examine  and  pro- 
nounce on  the  quality  of  each,  so  as  to 
see  that  no  drafts  are  given  on  their 
Treasury  for  gum  that  will  not  stick, 
tape  short  of  measure,  or  inkstands  of 
base  metal." 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's license  to  reside  in  India  was 
withdrawn,  and  he.  was  ordered,  at  his 
peril,  to  quit  India,  without  the  power, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  of  appealing  to 
any  Court  for  protection,  and  without 
any  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of 
hearing,  trial,  or  defence ! 

What  renders  the  case  more  remark- 
able, is  this ;  that  the  very  appointment, 
at  which  he  thus  Hghtly,  and,  perhaps, 
irreverently  laughed,  was  no  sooner 
heard  of  by  the  India  Directors  in 
England,  than  it  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  annulled,  as  grossly  improper. 
The  Board  of  Control,  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  pronounced  tbe  same  condem- 
nation on  the  appointment,  so  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  India 
Directors  concurred  in  their  joint  cen- 
siure  of  the  act ;  and  lastly,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  to  whom  this 
reverend  Clerk  was  responsible,  in  his 
ecclesiastical  capacity,  denounced  the 
appointment  as  most  imclerical,  and 
gave  the  reverend  offender  the  option 
either  of  resigning  his  new  appoint- 
ment, or  being  stripped  of  his  minis- 
terial gown !  All  these  high  authorities 
were  deemed  quite  right  in  thus  uni- 
formly disapproving  and  annulling  the 
appointment,  as  soon  as  thev  heard  o/ 
it :  while  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  merely 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  premature 
pleasantry,  was  decidedly  as  wrong;  and 
when  the  India  Directors  were  appealed 
to  for  redress,  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  was, 
indeed,  a  very  hard  case ;  but  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  them  to 
esti^blish  such  a  precedent,  as  the  re- 


dress of  any  wrong  inflicted  by  the 
Governors  abroad,  however  unjustly; 
as  it  would  open  the  door  to  endless  ap- 
plications for  redress!  Such  are  the 
maxims  of  Oriental  policy — and  such 
the  perversions  of  justice  to  which  they 
lead. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  in  the  session 
of  1834,  to  examine  the  whole  case, 
consisted  of  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
members,  including  the  leaders  of  both 

Earties  in  politics,  among  whom  may 
e  named — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  Mi*.  Charles 
Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  two  of  its  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Robert  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Mac- 
kenzie, Mr.  Wilhams  Wynn,  an  ex- 
Rresident  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Mr.  Cutlar 
Ferguson,  an  East  India  Director,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  City  Banker — all 
large  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock ; 
Mr.  Charles  Ross,  ex-Secretary  to  the 
India  Board,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  after- 
wards Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Walter,  Proprietor  of  "  The 
Times,"  Mr.  W.  Ewart  Gladstone,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  others — a  Committee,  as  will  be 
seen,  strongly  imbued  with  Ministerial 
and  East  Indian  prejudices  and  in- 
terests. Yet,  even  these,  after  many 
day's  examination,  and  a  full  hearing 
of  all  the  arguments  urged  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  their  ofiicers  in 
their  defence,  came  to  the  unanimous 
resolution — **  That  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  Compensation  ought  to 
be  made  to  Mr.  Buckingham ; "  adding 
further,  "  That  your  Committee  abstain 
from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  Compensation,  in  the  bope 
that  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  thus  the  interpo- 
sition of  Parliament  in  the  next  session, 
to  &x  such  amount,  be  rendered  un- 
necessary." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  after 
such  a  imanimous  resolution  passed  by 
such  a  body  of  men  as  this,  and  re- 
ported to  tbe  House  of  Commons,  the 
Company  should  refuse  to  accede  to 
their  recommendation.  But  so  it  was.  It 
is  understood  that  as  the  loss  proved  to 
have  been  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
was  the  sudden  deprivation  of  an  in- 
come of  ^8,000  sterling  per  annum, 
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which  his  popular  Journal  yielded  him 
of  nett  profit  after  all  expenses  were 
paid ;  and  the  entire  destruction  of  its 
capital  hy  forcible  suppression,  amount- 
ing to  o640,000  of  ascertained  marketa- 
ble value ; — ^the  economical  Mr.  Hume, 
himself  a  proprietor  of  India  Stock, 
proposed  in  the  Committee  that  £620,000 
should  be  named  as  the  sum  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Buckingham  in  compensation. 
But  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  pretend- 
ing that  it  would  be  more  courteous  and 
complimentary  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (as  if  they  deserved  this  homage  of 
excessive  delicacy)  to  l@ave  the  sum 
open,  to  be  settled  by  their  discretion, 
it  was  so  determined :  and  as  no  sum 
was  named,  the  Company  refused  to 
give  anything ;  and  treated  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
as  so  much  waste  paper. 

It  should  be  observed  that  out  of  the 
large  annual  profits  made  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham from  his  Journal,  he  formed  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  libra- 
ries ever  before  collected  in  India,  es- 
pecially of  standard  works,  not  easily 
procurable  in  that  coimtry ;  and  admit- 
ted, by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  to  have 
been  admirably  selected.  As  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  return  to  India 
again,  after  his  case  had  been  examined 
in  England,  he  left  this  library  behind 
him,  with  instructions  to  have  it  opened 
as  a  Circulating  Librarv  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  British  residents,  and 
for  his  own  profit.  But  so  determined 
were  the  Indian  authorities  to  crush 
their  advereary  if  possible,  by  cutting  off 
all  his  resources,  that  they  absolutely  re- 
used to  allow  this  hbrary  to  be  opened: 
because  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
man,  they  were  determined,  if  possible, 
to  destroy ! 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  given,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Beport  is  full  of  in- 
terest: but  we  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  firom  the  General  Summary 
of  the  whole,  three  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  only,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Government  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  Mr.  Buckingham's  paper,  and 
when  various  attempts  had  been  made 
to  sell  the  presses,  tyyes,  and  other 
materials  to  other  parties.  They  are 
these : — 

"  That  after  still  further  ruinous  pro- 
tractions and  delays,  the  avowed  de- 
termination of  the  Indian  Government 


not  to  allow  the  property  to  be  used  for 
the  establishment  of  any  Journal,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  derive 
any  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  oom- 
pelled  the  agents  of  that  gentleman  to 
sell  it  on  such  terms  as  they  could  ob- 
tain, in  a  market,  where,  by  the  very 
operation  of  this  determination  of  the 
Government,  there  could  be  very  few 
competitors  for  its  use;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  materials  of  an  establishment, 
which  it  cost  upwards  of  ^620,000 
sterling,  and  five  years  of  time,  to  bring 
to  the  state  of  perfection  and  profit 
described,  were  sold  for  so  small  a  sum, 
and  had  become  encumbered  with  such 
heavy  charges  by  the  delays  and  difi&- 
culties  adverted  to,  as  to  leave  Mr. 
Buckingham  not  only  without  proceeds 
but  very  largely  in  debt. 

'♦  That  Mr.  Buckingham  has  now  been 
in  England  twenty  years,  during  which 
he  has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest 
difficulties,  arising  out  of  Hie  losses 
described;  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  every  legitimate  and  ho- 
nourable mode  of  appealing  to  the 
India  Directors,  to  the^oard  of  Control, 
and  to  Parliament;  the  Authorities  of 
the  Government  of  India  being  so  pro- 
tected as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  redress  from  them  through  a 
Court  of  Law. 

**  That  the  result  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings has  been  to  entail  on  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham the  total  ruin  of  all  his  pro- 
perty and  prospects  in  India,  by  the 
utter  extinction  of  his  establishment 
there,  which  was  not  over-estimated  at 
the  value  of  ^640,000  sterling ;  and  by 
the  accumulation  upon  himself,  as  the 
party  responsible  for  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  concern,  of  debts  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  ^610,000  more.*' 

With  the  opinions  of  eminent  men 
publicly  expressed,  as  to  these  transao- 
tions,  it  woidd  be  easy  to  fill  several 
pages;  but  of  these  also  we  confine 
ourselves  to  three  only — the  exeellent 
and  venerable  Lord  Denman,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench — ^the 
learned  and  upright  Sir  Edward  West, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Bombay,  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  Hie 
Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Denman  said — "  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham had  been  torn  from  his  busi- 
ness, from  his  friends,  from  aU  bis 
hopes,  and  had  been  sent  to  a  distant 
country,  where  he  was    ruined,    and 
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was,  perhaps,  on  the  very  verge  of  beg- 
gary. It  was  horrible  to  hear  of  such 
things.  It  was  horrible  to  see  any- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  introduce  into 
this  country  that  Indian  atmosphere, 
which  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to 
breathe.  He  considered  Ihis  to  be  one 
of  the  most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  un- 
justifiable acts,  which  he  had  ever 
known  to  have  been  committed  by  a 
British  Governor." 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Edward  West,  Chief 
Justice  at  Bombay,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Buckingham,  from  India,  through  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  dated  October  1, 1827, 
when  all  the  facts  of  his  case  were  fully 
known,  the  original  of  which  letter  has 
been  shown  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  is  the 
following  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
utUity  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  writings 
in  India : — 

"  Severe  and  unmerited  as  have  been 
your  sufferings,  you  have  the  consola- 
tion of  having  effected,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  more  good 
for  India,  than  any  other  individual 
without  exception." 

Lord  John  Russell  said — "I  am  of 
course  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
which  were  laid  before  the  Committee, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that  having 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  transpired 
in  the  Committee,  my  opinion  of  the 
hardships  suffered  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
is,  instead  of  being  weakened,  materially 
strengthened,  by  the  experience  and 
knowledge  I  have  thus  acquired.  For 
my  own  part,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  all  those  articles  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Journal, 
which  were  particularly  found  fault 
with  by  the  Indian  Government,  I  can 
undertake  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one 
of  those  articles,  although  they  must 
aU  have  been  written  and  inserted  in 
the  hurry  inseparable  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  daily  paper,  which  not  only 
does  not  reflect  the  lightest  stain  on 
the  character  of  the  writer,  but  are  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  any  man  pos- 
sessing an  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  such  as  tJiere  is  every  reason  to 
believe  were  written  ana  published, 
with  a  perfect  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
the  author  and  publisher,  that  he  was 
serving  the  cause  of  truth,  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  and  the  approbation 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  government." 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  gf  the 


world  was  there  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance as  this,  of  a  man  being  treated 
almost  like  a  felon,  with  ruin,  insults, 
and  indignities  heaped  on  his  devoted 
head,  at  the  same  time  that  the  highest 
testimony  that  England  and  ludia 
could  furnish,  were  borne  to  his  merits, 
and  public  usefulness.  It  was  enough 
to  break  the  heart  of  the  strongest  man, 
and  much  less  than  this  has  driven 
many  an  unfortunate  victim  to  self- 
destruction.  But  Mr.  Buckingham 
still  bore  up  against  it  all,  and  perse- 
vered under  the  consciousness  of  right, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind. 

And  yet  he  was  unwearied.  Finding 
a  return  to  Hindostan  impossible,  and 
desiring  to  employ  the  information  he 
had  accjuired  for  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low-subjects at  home  and  abroad,  after 
a  tour  through  the  chief  districts  of 
England  and  Scotiand  for  preliminary 
observation  of  the  public  feeling  and 
amount  of  interest  in  reference  to  India, 
he  established  the  "  the  Oriental  Herald," 
which,  from  1824,  he  continued  to  con-  ' 
duct  to  1829,  availing  himself  of  every 
means  to  spread  information,  and  arouse 
discussion  respecting  that  country 
through  every  open  channel  and  in 
eveiy  accessible  spot,  with  a  view  of 
awaiening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  otu*  Eastern  possessions, 
and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
both  lands  by  a  better  system  of  inter- 
course with  them.  In  this  enterprise 
he  sunk  not  less  than  j66,000  ;  the  rem- 
nant of  his  property,  added  to  subscrip- 
tions raised  for  the  purpose.  "  And  if 
to  this,"  observes  he,  in  his  own  outiine 
of  his  eventful  life,  "  be  added  the  un- 
interrupted application  of  every  faculty, 
every  tnought,  and  every  moment  of 
my  time,  through  good  report,  and 
through  evil  report,  by  day  and  night, 
in  sickness  and  in  trouble,  as  weU  as  in 
vigorous  health  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity, when  persecuted  by  enemies, 
sneered  at  by  fal»B  friends,  and  discou- 
raged by  the  anxious  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  real  ones,  IbeUeve  I  may  truly 
say,  that  whether  ais  regards  the  apph- 
cation  of  money  or  of  laboiir,  no  cause 
was  ever  more  resolutely  or  more  imde- 
viatingly  adhered  to,  through  every  op- 
posing circumstance,  than  this  has  been 
by  me." 

The  "  Sphynx,"*  a  political   paper, 

•  To  this  journal  Mr.  Buckingham  dflToted  a 
legacy  of  five  tliou^and  rupees,  bequeathed  to 
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and  the  "  AthensBum,"  a  journal  chiefly 
devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  now  everywhere  known,  were 
also  established  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
after  which  he  made  ^  second  and 
more  extensive  tour  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
stirring  up  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  ere  the  then  ap- 
mroaching  expiration  of  the  Company's 
Charter,  to  seek  a  Free  Trade  with  In- 
dia and  China,.and  procure  a  revision 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  under  the  Company's  rule.  On 
this  occasion  he  visited  every  town  of 
any  size  or  importance,  connected  witii 
mercantile,  manufacturing  or  shipping 
affairs ;  enduring  immense  fatigue,  in- 
curring considerable  expense,  depriving 
himself  of  home  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, and  encountering  the  fiercest 
opposition  and  the  most  virulent  abuse. 
At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  se- 
ries of  Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Lands, 
which  attracted  crowded  audiences,  and 
secured  attention  to  his  principal  sub- 
ject, when  in  its  turn  it  became  his 
theme.  He  succeeded  in  addressing, 
during  four  years  of  almost  incessant 
journeying,  not  less  than  a  million 
of  persons ;  and  formed  upwards  of 
two  hundred  associations  in  different 
towns  composed  of  the  most  influential 
residents  in  each,  who  bound  themselves 
to  use  their  labour,  their  money,  and 
their  united  influence,  to  throw  both 
India  and  China  operi  to  ttie  free  inter- 
course and  enterprise  of  British  sub- 
jects. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited 
to  become  the  representative  of  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  where  he  had  been 
wholly  unknown  imtil  his  public  ap- 
peals on  the  subject  of  India  won  him 
the  general  favour  of  its  inhabitants. 
Without  personally  canvassing  for  a 
single  voto,  possessing  any  local  inter- 
est, having  any  personal  acquaintance 
in  the  place  or  its  neighbourhood,  or 
being  subjected  to  any  expense,  he  was 
returned  triumphantly  to  ParUament; 
and  in  this  position,  which  he  continued 
six  years  to  occupy,  he  originated  and 
carried  successfully  several  measures  of 
public  good.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  virtual  abolition  of  Impress- 


him  by  an  individual  in  India,  whom  he  had 
neyer  seen  or  ever  heard  from  before ;  but  who  had 
left  it  in  hie  will  as  a  tiibute  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Buclungham'd  public  character  and  principles, 
and  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  he  believed  l^g  wri- 
UfigB  toJa&Ye  produced  in  that  country. 


ment  and  the  substitution  of  a  general 
Eegistry  for  Seamen,  with  the  adoption 
of  other  means  calculated  to  advance 
their  welfare,*  and  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  at  -sea  by  ia- 
temperance  and  shipwreck.  Bills  were 
also  introduced  by  him  for  the  first  time 
for  the  establishment  of  Public  Walks 
and  Gardens  for  the  recreation  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  all  large  Towns, 
and  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge  among  the  People; 
both  of  which  are  now  highly  popmar, 
though  at  first  rejected ;  while  he  advo- 
cated at  the  same  time  the  interests  of 
India  and  Africa ;  took  his  fuU  share  of 
labour  in  all  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  moral  and  social  im- 
provement, brought  before  Parliament ; 
and  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  voice 
and  vote  for  the  advancement  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Having,  however, 
been  invited  to  visit  America  (where 
his  wrongs  had  awakened  a  wide  and 
lively  interest),  and  having  long  con- 
templated an  extensive  tour  through  the 
Western  World,  he,  in  1837,  resigned 
his  seat,  and  proceeded  there. 

"  When  I  first  set  forth,"  he  after- 
wards remarked,  "  I  adopted  for  the 
motto  of  my  expedition  the  words, 
•*  Temperance,  Education,  Benevolence, 
and  Peace,"— desiring  to  keep  before  me 
constantly  these  high  and  important 
objects,  the  interests  of  which  I  should 
feel  it  my  hajppiness  steadily  and  zea- 
lously to  promote."  He  landed  at  New 
York  in  Qctober,  1837,  and  continued 
there  till  February,  1838;  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  retmmed  to  New  York, 
ascended  the  Hudson  river,  passed  a 
while  on  the  summit  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  remained  some  weeks  at 
Albany,  visited  Utica,  Syracuse,  Au- 
burn, Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Rochester, 
and  Buffalo,  and  reposed  for  a  short 
period  amid  the  wonders,  beauties,  and 
sublimities  of  Niagara.  He  then  crossed 
to  Vermont,  and  touching  at  the  White 
Mountains,  went  on  by  Concord,  the 
Merrimack,  and  Lowell,  to  Boston. 
The  interesting  cities  of  Salem,  New 
Bedford,  and  Providence,    were   next 


*  There  is  not  a  British  seaman  in  any  part  of 
the  world  where  our  bannered  cross  is  flying, 
who  would  not  gladly  give  a  month's  pay  to  "  The 
Sailors  Friend;"  the  great,  the  eloquent,  the 
down-trodden,  yet  still  unconquered  and  victo- 
rious advocate  for  the  abolition  of  flogging  and 
impressment.— J?fren«2rer  MUiot. 
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visited  by  Mr.  Bucldngham ;  and  after 
these,  the  ancient  ci^  of  Plymouth, 
founded  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  where 
he  concluaed  his  fii*st  year's  labours  in 
America.  In  the  second  he  proceeded 
to  the  Southern  and  extreme  Eastern 
states;  and  employed  the  third  and 
concluding  one  of  his  four  chiefly  in 
the  Western  States  and  the  British  Pro- 
yinces  of  the  Oanadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick. 

During  the  intervals  of  these  vast 
and  varied  journeys  he  appears  to  have 
been  almost  incessantly  occupied  in  the 
delivery  of  fectures  on  the  "  Scriptural 
and  Classical  Eegions  of  the  Oiiental 
World,"  lecturesvon  "  Temperance,"  the 
**  Promotion  of  Education,  the  ^*  Estab- 
lishment of  Sailors*  Homes,"  the  "Fur- 
therance   of  the  Cause  of   Universal 
Peace,"  and  other  benevolent  objects. 
His  reception  generally  was  most  en- 
thusiastic.   At  Philadelphia,  2,000  per- 
sons, including  members  of  nearly  all 
the  first  families  in  the  city,  gave  him 
a  banquet  of  welcome.    At  Washing- 
ton, the  Hall  of  Kepresentatives  was 
granted  him  for  a  Temperance  Meeting; 
he  addressed  his    audience  from  the 
Speaker's  chair,  and  by  his  means  a 
Bill  was  prepared  and  ultimately  carried 
through  Congress  for  the  suppression 
of  Duelling  among  its  members.    At 
Charleston  his  lectures  on  "  Egypt  and 
Palestine  "  were  attended  by  the  largest 
audiences  ever  assembled  there.    In  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Lexington,  the  fiiends  of  Tem- 
perance met  together  in  a  forest  one 
Sabbath  afternoon  to  hear  him;  and  the 
clergy  of  the  city  having  deferred  their 
services  to  admit  of  their  congregations 
attending,  thousands  from  far  and  near 
came  on  horseback  and  in  caiTiages;  the 
united  choirs  of  the  several  churches 
joined  on  the  ground,  and    swelling 
choruses  of  odes  and  hymns  fiUed  the 
air  with  harmony.    At  Toronto  his  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  the  most  crowded 
audiences,  including  all  the  official  rank 
and  influence  of  the  city — the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor and  his  staff*,  the  Judges, 
and  the  civil  and  military  officers,  all 
gracing  them  with  the  presence  and 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
At  Quebec,  public  attention  and  hospi- 
tality were  extended  to  him  and  to  his 
family  (who  everywhere  accompanied 
him)  with  immeasured  liberality;  the 
Canadian    House    of   Commons    was 
placed  by  the  courtesy  pf  the  Governor- 


General,  Lord  Sydenham,  at  his  dis* 
posal;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  At  New 
Brunswick,  amid  the  most  tempestuous 
and  inclement  weather,  there  was  no 
diminution  of  interest  or  numbers  in 
those  who,  night  after  night  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  attended  his  assem- 
blages. At  Fredricton,  the  lieutenant- 
Govemor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  and  other 
chief  officers,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  city  and  neighoourhood,  with 
the  higher  class  pupils  of  all  the  schools, 
were  among  the  auditories. 

These  are  but  examples  of  his  recep- 
tion in  America,  where,  indeed,  his  pro- 
gress resembled  that  of  some  great 
prophet  or  apostle,  to  whose  teachings 
all  were  eager  to  listen,  and  whom  tdl 
were  anxious  to  honour  as  the  oracle  of 
inspiration.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that 
during  the  three  years  of  his  absence, 
he  gave  his  gratuitous  services  at  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  meetings  for  the 
promotion  of  Educatioif,  Temperance, 
Benevolence,  and  Peace ;  and  raised  for 
philanthropic  purposes,  perhaps  100,000 
dollars,  the  custody  and  distribution  of 
which  were  confided  to  other  hands. 

In  all  his  travels  whether  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  America,  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  constantly  impressed  with  the 
hospitality  and  attention  shown  to  our 
countrymen,  whose  frigid  and  inac- 
cessible demeanour  to  foi-eigners,  when 
visited  in  return,  presented  a  most  un- 
favourable contrast,  and  excited  his 
serious  regret.  Desirous  to  remove  this 
national  reproach,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  an  institution  which  should 
afford  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  introduce 
foreigners  to  the  best  English  society ; 
and,  collecting  together  the  most  en- 
lightened of  our  land,  give  the  visitor 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  persons  of  kindred  minds  and  pur- 
suits. His  suggestion  and  plans  meet- 
ing the  approval  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  submitted,  it  was  accordingly 
established  under  the  title  of  "The 
British  and  Foreign  Institute,"  with 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge at  its  head,  the  Earl  of  Devon 
as  President,  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  Vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ingnam  himself  as  Eesident  Director. 
The  latter,  indeed,  after  dl  his  disap- 
pointment, relied  with  confidence  on 
the  stability  of  this  establishment  as 
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being  calculated  to  afford  him  an  oocu« 
pation  at  once  honourable,  agreeable, 
and  remuneratiTe,  in  the  direction  of 
which  he  might  pass  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  usefully  and  beneficially 
to  the  world  and  to  himself.  But  even 
this  hope  was  at  length  defeated ;  the 
misconduct  of  others,  on  whose  honour 
and  fidelity  to  their  engagements  he  had 
been  induced  to  rely,  left  the  institution 
without  adequate  support;  and  after 
devoting  to  it  nearly  five  years  valuable 
time  without  receiving  any  salary  or 
emolument,  and  expending  upwards  of 
two  thousand  pounds  on  its  behalf,  he 
was  doomed  to  see  it  discontinued,  &om 
the  failure  of  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  promises  of  support,  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  The  sense 
entertained  of  his  services  by  the  mem- 
bers most  conversant  with  its  affairs 
was  manifested  by  their  contributions 
to  a  testimonial,  sufficient  in  its  amount 
to  prove  that  they  appreciated  his 
fidelity  in  the  guardianship  of  their 
interests,  and  wished  to  mark  his  retire- 
ment with  a  tftken  of  friendly  respect, 
but  the  benevolent  originator  was  after 
all  a  sufferer  for  his  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy to  a  very  large  extent. 

In  tne  antumn  of  1847,  feeling  a 
strong  desire  to  see  those  portions  of 
Europe  which  from  their  proximity  and 
easy  access  are  generally  visited  before 
remoter  parts,  but  which  he  had  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  Mr. 
Buckingham  set  out  on  a  continental 
tour.  In  company  with  his  amiable 
wife  he  visited  Belgium,  the  Ehine, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  gave  the 
result  of  his  excursion  to  the  world  in 
the  volumes  so  entitled.  The  pleasure 
it  afforded,  induced  them  to  make  a 
second  excursion  in  the  year  following ; 
when  they  went  through  France  to 
Switzerland,  and  across  the  Simplon  to 
Italy;  visiting  lakes  Como,  Majggiore, 
and  Lugano,  the  cities  of  Milan  and 
Geneva,  Naples,  Herculaneiun,  Pom- 
peii, and  Baiae,  Capua,  and  IU>me ;  pro- 
ceeded by  Tivoli,  Temi,  and  Perugia  to 
Florence;  crossed  the  Appenines  to 
Bologno,  Modena,  Beggio,  Mantua, 
and  Verona;  pursued  their  route  to 
Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Venice;  and  passed 
through  the  romantic  mountain^  and 
valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Innspruck, 
Munich,  Ulm,  Augsburgh,  and  Stutt- 
gard,  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Buckingham  still  survives,  and 
we  believe  has  some  intentipn  of  giving 


to  the  world  his  autobiography,  for 
which,  whenever  it  appears,  we  may 
safely  predict  success.  A  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  works  he  has  already  pub- 
lished, would  occupy  considerable  space, 
amounting  as  they  do  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred vohimea!  His  writings,  as  a 
traveller,  are  admitted  by  all  acquainted 
with  them,  to  rank  among  the  highest 
that  treat  of  the  countries  he  describes; 
an  assertion  best  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  in  works  of  scriptural  illustration 
(including  Kitto,  Burder,  Keith,  Gaun- 
ter, Home,  Murray,  and  nearly  all 
compilations  on  the  Oriental  world), 
his  writings  have  been  more  largely 
and  more  frequently  quoted  than  those 
of  any  other  modem  traveller;  and  no 
other  man  living  has  done  so  much 
perhaps,  to  communicate  vivid,  accu- 
rate, and  delightful  pictures  of  the 
scenery,  ruins,  manners,  and  customs 
of  Eastern  lands,  confirming  the  faith 
of  the  Christian,  expanding  the  heart 
of  the  philajithropist,  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  to 
all.  He  has,  moreover,  given  between 
three  and  four  thousand  lectures,  which, 
for  clearness  of  arrangement,  felicity  of 
illustration,  variety  of  information,  and 
"deep,  fervid,  limitless/'  eloquence, 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed. 
He  has  lived  to  see  most  of  the  great 
reforms  he  suggested,  laboured  for,  and 
suffered  for,  carried  out.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  culture  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
for  the  supply  of  the  British  market,  and 
the  exportation  of  British  manufactures 
in  return ;  the  preparation  of  Egyptian 
youths  in  England,  to  become  &e  in- 
straments  of  civilization  in  Xheit  own 
country ;  the  communication  with  India 
bv  way  of  the  Bed  Sea;  the  abatement 
of  the  duties  levied  on  British  and 
Indian  merchandize  in  Egypt;  the 
enlargement  of  hydrographical  know- 
ledge; the  abolition  of  West  Indian 
slavery;  the  diminution  of  intem- 
perance; the  relief  of  literature  from 
certain  obnoxious  imposts;  the  pro- 
motion of  free  and  unfettered  com- 
merce; the  extinction  of  Suttee,  or 
vridow-buming;  the  colonization  of 
India  by  Briticdi  settlers ;  the  grant  of 
trial  by  jury  to  British  subjects  in 
India ;  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press ; 
the  extension  of  education  in  England, 
America,  and  India;  the  reduction  of 
the  idolatrous  revenues  of  Juggernaut ; 
and  the  promotion  of  Christian,  missions 
in  the  East;  ai-e  all  measures  which 
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haye  been  indebted  to  him  for  their  first 
conception  or  adyancement 

From  foreign  rulers  he  has  reoeiyed 
numerous  testimonials  of  regard ;  three 
gold  medals  of  merit  irom  &e  kings  of 
Fnissia,  Belgium,  and  Sweden ;  a  hiffhly 
commendatory  autograph  letter  irom 
the  Pope,  who  honoured  him  With  a 
priyate  audience,  when  he  yisited  Rome ; 
a  splendid  present  from  the  late  Goyem- 
ment  of  France,  under  Louis  Philippe, 
through  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Guizot,  and 
the  Count  de  Salyandy,  with  both  of 
whom,  as  well  as  with  the  king,  he  had 
interyiews  in  Paris;  and  an  equally 
valuable  present  from  the  Grand  JDuke 
of  Tuscany.  Yet  our  own  Goyemment, 
while  acknowledging  his  claims,  has 
not  only,  until  of  late,  withheld  from 
from  him  all  marks  of  consideration, 
but  denied  him  the  yery  justice  to 
which  its  own  resolutions  haye  declai^d 
him  entitled.  A  meagre  pension — J£200 
per  anniun — ^has  at  length  been  wrung 
from  it,  and  a  similar  sum  from  the  East 
India  Company.  Millions  haye  deriyed, 
and  are  enjoying,  large  and  substantial 
benefits  from  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, which  have  always  been  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
great  public  good ;  while  the  author  and 
adyocate  of  the  measures  which  haye 
produced  such  glorious  results,  has  him- 
self— to  the  dishonour  of  owe  country — 
reaped  little  but  persecution,  disappoint- 
ment, and  loss,  which  it  is  now  too  late 
to  hope  he  can  eyer  repair. 

The  latest,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  important  wort  written  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  forms  an  octayo  yolume, 
under  the  title  of  "  National  Evils  and 
Practical  Remedies,  with  the  Plan  of  a 
Model  Town,  illustrated  by  Two  En- 
gravings. Accompanied  by  an  Exami- 
nation of  some  important  Political 
Problems,"  with  the  motto,  "By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, that  ye  love  one  another."  The 
subjects  of  this  work  are  thus  divided : 
1.  The  Existing  Evils  of  Society,  Causes 
to  which  they  may  be  Traced,  and  Reme- 
dies Suggested.  2.  Plan  of  a  Model 
Town,  and  Associated  Community.  8. 
Tnie  Principles  of  Taxation — Financial 
Reform.  4.  Emi^tion  and  Coloni- 
zation. 5.  Necessity  erf  a  New  Reform 
Bill,  Purification  of  the  Electoral  Sys- 
tem.   6.  Regeneration  of  Irdand. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  enumeration, 
that  the  work  embraces  some  of  the 


most  interesting  and  impcnrtant  topics 
of  political  and  social  science  that  can 
occupy  the  public  mind ;  and  in  it  Mr. 
Buckingham  appears  to  have  condensed 
and  concentrated  the  experience  of  his 
long  and  varied  life.  A  brief  notice  of 
this  latest  production  of  his  pen,  wiU, 
therefore,  be  a  fitting  appendage  to  his 

In  discussing  that  prolific  subject — 
our  National  Evils,  Mr.  Buckingham 
permits  nothing  to  divert  him  fi'om  his 
aim,  which  is  no  less  than  the  regenera- 
tion of  society.  He  comes  to  the  task 
well  qualified  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
experience,  and  the  disinterestedness 
and  integrity  of  his  character.  We 
have  not  room  to  follow  him  as  he  lays 
bare  in  succession  those  enormities  that 
destroy  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  people.  Ignorance,  intemperance, 
and  national  prejudice — commercial 
monopoly  instead  of  free-trade  ftdly  de- 
veloped— the  popular  idolatry  of  war- 
riors and  their  deeds — competition,  or 
rivalry  and  opposition,  instead  of  union 
and  co-operation — the  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  throughout 
Europe — all  these  things  are  in  turn  ex- 
posed; and  the  desirableness  of  a  re- 
form is  deduced  from  the  narration. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  remedy. 
Mr.  Buckingham  proposes  a  Model 
Town  and  Associated  Community.  In 
this  town,  to  be  called  "Victoria, '  both 
in  honour  of  Her  Majesty  in  whose 
reign  it  is  hoped  to  be  founded,  and  to 
commemorate  a  victory  over  the  evDs  of 
the  age,  refinement  is  to  be  carried  to  its 
greatest  extent.  Everything  that  can 
expand  the  mind  and  purify  the  heart 
would  come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
cognizance.  We  are  presented  with  a 
code  of  laws  that  should  be  binding  on 
its  citizens,  and  with  conditions  of 
membership,  providing  for  religious 
freedom,  education,  temperance,  limita- 
tion of  hours  of  labour,  and  other  ob- 
jects, that  would  necessarily  tend  to 
relieve  us  from  the  ills  society  seems 
heir  to.  We  commend  the  valuable 
suggestions  that  this  scheme  embodies 
to  the  regard  of  the  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist. 

The  Essay  on  the  Tnie  Principles  of 
Taxation  and  Financial  Reform,  advo- 
cates in  the  broadest  manner  the  gra- 
dual but  eventual  abolition  of  all  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  burdens  of  every 
kind  on  articlesof  consumption,  and  the 
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substitution,  iu  lieu  of  this,  of  one  only 
system  of  direct  taxation  on  property 
and  income,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
expense  of  collection  which  the  establish- 
ment of  custom-houses  and  excise- 
offices  involve — as  well  as  the  smug- 
gling to  which  such  duties  continually 
lead.  He  maintains,  however,  that  a  clear 
distinction  should  be  made  between 
temporary  and  permanent  incomes,  and 
would,  therefore,  tax  at  the  lowest  rate  all 
earnings  derived  from  labour,  whether 
of  the  hand  or  brain,  as  liable  to  inter- 
ruption by  accident  or  disease :  at  the 
next  higher  rate,  all  incomes  from  per- 
manent sources,  rendered  indepenaent 
of  labour,  but  endiuin^  only  for  life — 
such  as  pensions,  annuities — ^life  interests 
sulrject  to  no  suspension  during  illness, 
and  ending  only  by  death ;  and  at  the 
highest  rate  ol  ail,  incomes  derived 
from  permanent  sources,  and  not  ceas- 
ing at  death,  but  descending  to  heirs 
and  others,  such  as  incomes  arising 
from  lands,  houses,  mortgages,  and  pub- 
lic funds — the  proportionate  ratio  of 
each  to  be  matter  ot  legislative  adjust- 
ment. He  still  further  advocates  a 
progressively  increasing  rate  in  each  of 
these  three  classes,  rising  with  increas- 
ing incomes ;  so  that  persons  of  colossal 
fortunes  should  not  only  pay  absolutely 
more,  but  relatively  more  tiban  the  ne- 
cessitous classes — the  scale  rising  from 
1  per  cent  on  precarious  incomes  of 
tlie  lowest  amount,  to  20  per  cent  on 
the  highest  incomes  of  a  fixed  and 
permanent  kind,  and  such  as  would 
descend  to  heirs  and  successors — in- 
cluding such  colossal  fortunes  as 
^300,000  and  ^400,000  a  year— of 
which  there  are  several  among  our 
highest  nobility;  and  showing  from 
many  high  authorities,  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Paley,  the  author  of  the  **  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion," 
among  others,  that  20  per  cent,  or 
j650,000,  taken  as  the  annual  tax  from 
a  millionaire,  and  leaving  him  still  in 
possession  of  ^350,000  per  annum, 
when  his  tax  would  be  paid,  woidd  not 
fall  so  heavily  on  him  as  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  a  man  earning  fifty  pounds  a 
year  by  his  labour,  liable  to  interrup- 
tion by  sickness,  want  of  work,  and 
other  causes,  as  he  would  have  only 
forty-nine  poimds  left  for  his  subsistence. 
Mr.  Buckingham  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833,  when  Lord  Altbbrp  was  Chan- 
cier of  the  Exchequer,  and  has  since 


republished  the  debate  on  it  in  a  sepa- 
rate pamphlet,  for  the  express  purpose  ^ 
of  comparison  with  Mr.    Gladstone's 
financial  propositions. 

•  Another  portion  of  his  proposed  Fi- 
nancial Reform,  is  a  plan  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  National  Debt,  which 
was  embodied  in  his  resolution  of  1838, 
and  is  discussed  in  the  same  debate. 
The  interest  of  the  public  funds  was 
then  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's proposition  was  to  open  a  new 
stock,  to  be  called  "  The  National  An- 
nuity Fund,"  into  which  all  the  hold- 
ers of  the  then  existing  stocks  of  every 
kind,  who  chose  to  do  so,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  transfer  their  stock  at  the 
market  value  of  the  day — ^the  condition 
beinff  that  this  National  Annuity  Fund 
shomd  begin  at  once  to  pay  an  increased 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  instead  of  4,  and 
then  gradually  diminish  both  principal 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  annum  only  for  a  hundred  years : 
at  which  time  both  principal  and  interest 
would  cease  and  the  debt  become  extinct 
The  justice  of  this  proposition  was  ftdly 
admitted  by  all  parties  in  the  House, 
being  grounded  on  the  daily  practice  of 
converting  permanent  funds  at  a  low 
interest  into  terminable  annuities  at  a 
higher  rate;  and  the  only  objection 
raised  to  it  was  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  increased  rate  of  interest  for  the 
first  twenty  years—an  imwillingness, 
in  short,  to  put  ourselves  to  any  incon- 
venience for  Hie  purpose  of  lightening 
the  burdens  on  our  posterity.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  plan  is  obvious ; 
to  the  stockholder  there  would  have  been 
the  immediate  benefit  of  an  increased 
income  for  the  next  twenty  years — ^which 
it  would  require  to  bring  down  the  in- 
terest to  its  original  rate  of  4  per  cent. — 
and  the  diminution  after  that  would  be 
so  light  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible — at 
the  rate  onlv  of  one  shilling  on  each 
^100  of  stock  per  annum  ;  while  to  the 
nation  the  benefit  would  be  undoubted 
— as  after  that  period,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  would  be  diminishing  every  year ; 
and  our  posterity  would,  in  eighty  years 
from  that  time,  be  entirely  reUeved  from 
any  National  Debt  wnatever.  The 
motion  was  lost  on  a  majority  of  19 
only;  but  if  it  had  been  carried  (and 
had  a  minister  instead  of  a  private 
member  been  the  author  of  it,  its  suc- 
cess would  have  been  certain),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  at  present  would 
have  been  thus : — One-fifth  part  of  thQ 
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National  Debt,  or  ^160,000,000  ster- 
ling, would  have  been  paid  off  by  the 
end  of  this  20th  year,  1853, — the  in- 
terest of  the  public  ftinds  would  have 
been  still  4  per  cent. ;  and  the  prospect 
of  the  debt  being  wholly  extinct  in 
eighty  years,  from  the  present  time, 
would  have  been  one  which  any  states- 
man or  patriot  who  cared  at  all  for  the 
future  would  have  been  proud  to  con- 
template. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  necessity  of  a 
newKeform  Bill,  and  the  purification  of 
the  Electoral  System,  Mr.  Buckingham 
embodies  views  which  he  put  forth  in 
1837,  just  previous  to  his  resigning  his 
seat  in  Parliament  and  going  to  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  has  tended  only  to 
show  their  souncmess  and  practicability. 
The  most  prominent  features  of  his 
plan  may  be  thus  described: — The 
first  change  should  be  to  abolish  all 
property-qualification  in  voters,  and  es- 
tablish instead  of  this  an  Educational 
test,  by  which  all  the  ignorant  freemen 
and  peasantry  who  are  bought  and  sold 
in  masses,  and  who  are  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  the  corruption  and  riot  of  elec- 
tions, would  be  disfranchised,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  an  equally  large 
niunber  of  men  of  excellent  abilities 
and  high  moral  character,  who  are  far 
more  competent  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  but  who  are  shut  out  from  it, 
because,  if  in  counties,  they  are  not  free- 
holders, or,  if  in  boioughs,  they  are  not 
house-keepers,  but  merely  lodgers — 
exemptions  which  exclude  from  the 
franchise  an  immense  niunber  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, of  mercantile  life,  and  of  employ- 
ment in  the  public  offices.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham proposes  that  the  franchise  should 
be  given  to  those  only  who  woidd  prove 
themselves  possessed  of  the  following 
qualifications :  To  be  of  full  age,  twenty- 
one;  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  per- 
form the  three  first  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
to  have  the  means  of  independent  sub- 
sistence, by  labour  or  otherwise ;  nei- 
ther to  be  a  drunkard,  a  pauper,  or  a 
convicted  criminal.  This  might  not 
much  enlarge,  but  it  would  materially 
purify  the  constituency,  which  is  what 
id  most  wauted;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  already  this  test  of  educational 
qualification  put  forth  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham in  1837,  is  now  advocated  by 
many  of  the  public  journals. 
As  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 


this  improved  qualification,  it  would 
enable  the  votes  to  be  taken  in  writing, 
instead  of  verbaUy ;  and  thus  prevent  all 
the  canvassing,  and  riotous  assemblages 
of  noisy  and  angiy  party  processions  to 
the  liustings  and  the  polling  booths. 
Mr.  Buckingham  proposes  that  each 
elector,  as  soon  as  his  qualifications  were 
proved  before  a  competent  board,  and 
admitted,  should  sign  his  name,  with 
all  pfiffticulars  of  his  birth-place,  age, 
tracfe,  or  profession,  residence,  &c.,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  in  a  register 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  be  kept 
in  the  parish  or  borough  archives ;  and 
when  an  election  took  place,  that  he 
and  aU  other  duly  registered  electors 
should  be  furnished  with  a  schedule  or 
voting  paper  by  the  returning  officer, 
sent  to  his  residence  by  the  post,  for 
greater  security;  that  the  elector 
should  be  required  to  fill  this  up  with 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
gave  his  vote — sign  it  with  his  own 
usual  signature — and  return  it  to  the 
office  by  post,  also  for  security  against 
interception,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  receipt,  or  lose  its  value ;  and 
in  any  case  of  doubt  or  suspicion,  the 
signature  of  the  voter  on  the  polling; 
paper  could  be  compared  with  that  in 
the  Register,  and  thus  duplicates,  or 
false  impersonations  prevented.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  proposition 
also,  first  put  forth  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
in  1837,  has  at  length  found  favour  in 
higher  quarters;  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  has  recently  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Peers,  to  make 
this  very  change  in  the  mode  of  taking 
votes  at  elections,  which,  if  carried,  will 
put  an  end  to  the  revolting  scenes 
which  have  so  recently  disgraced  our 
annals. 

This  frequent  anticipation'  of  the 
public  perception,  and  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  his  views  by  others,  who 
could  not  keep  pace  with  "  the  man  be- 
fore his  time,"  forms  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  public  his- 
tory, that  we  cannot  conclude  our 
notice  of  his  most  eventfril  life,  with- 
out especial  reference  to  it.  Often,  in 
years  gone  by,  has  he  been  condemned  for 
indulging  in  "Utopian  speculation,"  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects  met  with 
cold  contempt,  and  even  rancorous  op- 
position ;  but  as  often,  he  has  afterwards 
found  his  opponents  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  his  measures,  and  the 
public  weal  rejoicing  in  their  adoption. 
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"  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,"  as 
an  eminent  writer  has  observed,  "  ends 
not  here:  there  has  also  been,  even 
among  those  who  at  length  did  his 
wisdom  the  homage  of  walking  in  its 
light,  the  utmost  unanimity  in  exclud- 
ing from  their  discussion  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  obligations  ...  He 
was  not  simply  'before  his  day/  he  was 
also  above  it.  The  neglect  of  which  he 
is  the  subject,  is,  in  part,  the  penalty  of 
his  very  superiority.  He  thought  alone, 
he  acted  alone,  he  formed  no  party,  he 
sought  no  organization;  he  was  a  power 
in  himself,  and  seemed  formed  for  indi- 
vidual, not  associated,  action.  Satisfied 
with  being  the  creator  of  the  seeds  of 
things,  he  left  others  to  sow  them,  and 
raise  fruit  for  their  own  and  the  public 
good  ....  Again,  the  astonishing  ver- 
satility of  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been 
most  unfavourable  to  the  distinct  im- 
pression of  his  claims  on  the  public 
mind;  instead  of  fixing  on  a  line  and 
keeping  to  it,  and  working  out  one  pro- 
ject in  one  place— a  task  too  limited  for 
his  genius — ^he  has  touched  upon  every- 
thing; and  after  illuminating  it,  show- 
ing what  it  was,  what  it  was  not, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be,  passed  on 
to  something  fresh,  and  to  repeat  the 
process  elsewhere;  the  prejudiced  had 
scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  shock, 
till  the  enchanter  had  vanished.  And 
as  with  his  intellectufd,  so  with  his 
corporeal  activity,  a  sphere  less  than 
the  globe  is  too  hmited  for  him;  he  has 
aspired  to  something  like  universal  em- 
pire, and,  in  essence,  he  has  obtained 
It;  but  he  has  purchased  his  imperial 
honours  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
homage,  which  has  been  attained  by 
multitudes  of  minor  mortals,  with  all 
the  solid  secular  advantages  thence  re- 
sulting." Still,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
serves, he  has  am^ly  avenged  himself 
of  all  his  adversaries,  by  a  statement 
of  truth,  with  which  he  prefaces  the 
volume  we  have  briefly  analysed.  We 
regret  that  oiu:  space  Ibrbids  the  tran- 
scription of  this  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting production.  Instance  after 
instance  is  given  in  it,  in  which  things 
suggested  by  Mr.  Buckingham  were 
frowned  upon  as  futile  and  impractica- 
ble, but  have  since  been  realized.  We 
should  think  that  the  most  obstinate 
sceptic,  in  whose  eyes  every  innovation 
is  inconsistent  with  "  the  present  state 
of  the  world,"  would  rise  fiom  its  peru- 


sal, and  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  career  as  we  have  attempted  to  depict, 
with  a  resolve  to  be  careful  in  the 
future,  how  he  branded  that  man  as  a 
"  visionary,"  whose  views  differing  from 
his  own,  were  yet  based  on  sound  sense 
and  pure  philosophy. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  latest  labour  has 
been  the  delivery  of  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  India,  its  past  and  present  state, 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  by 
the  British  Legislature,  to  do  justice  to 
the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our 
feUow-subjects  in  that  country,  and, 
by  the  fuller  development  of  its  almost 
boundless  resources  to  make  it,  what  it 
has  never  yet  been,  a  source  of  gain  in- 
stead of  loss  to  England  itself.  The 
Course  was  delivered  preparatory  to  tbe 
introduction  of  the  recent  India  6illinto 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  final 
Lecture  has  been  just  published  under 
the  title  of  "A  Plan  for  the  Future 
Government  of  India."  In  this  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Buckingham  has  brought 
to  beaf  his  Oriental  knowledge  and 
practical  experieaee  of  nearly  forty 
years  devoted  to  the  eoEainination  and 
study  of  India  and  its  affairs;  «&dwe 
must  say  that  on  comparing  it  with  thd 
Bill  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  the  Ca- 
binet of  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  The  Lecture 
will  no  doubt  be  extensively  read  by  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  good  govern- 
ment of  this  vast  and  important  portion 
of  the  British  empire. 

Should  this  Plan  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  prove  to  be  the  olosing 
labour  of  his  long  and  varied  life,  he 
will  have  no  ocassion  to  regret  the  time 
or  pains  bestowed  on  its  execution,  as 
it  cannot  fail  to  establish  his  reputation 
for  consistency,  and  fidelity  to  all  his 
ear  ly  opinions,  the  sincerity  of  which 
none  can  doubt — since  they  are  ex- 
pressed now,  as  they  have  often  been 
before,  in  opposition  to  all  those  high 
authorities  whom  it  would  be  his  worldiY 
interest  rather  to  conciliate  than  to  of- 
fend ;  but  having  suffered  so  severely 
for  his  devotion  to  Truth  and  Justice, 
it  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  see  him,  in 
his  old  age,  as  energetic,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  independent  as  he  was  in  his 
earliest  youth,  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  which  he  holds  to  be 
sacred,  and  which  he  therefore  advo- 
cates and  defends  to  the  last* 
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Some  men  are  immortalized  by  their 
actions.  Their  names  are  associated 
with  events;  a  reluctant  world  has  felt 
their  presence,  as  they  have  mingled  in 
its  busiest  scenes,  and  extorted  its  ad- 
miration by  their  unwearied  exertions. 
Their  ener^  has  hewn  a  path  across 
the  rocky  heights  of  life,  and  no  change- 
ful tempest  or  breaking  billow  can  wash 
out  the  traces  of  their  steps.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  remembered  from  their 
thoughts.  They  give  laws  and  promul- 
.  gate  sentiments,  but  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  arena  of  actual  contest;  tney  com- 
mand, but  they  do  not  fight.  The  one 
character  takes  its  material,  fuses,  and 
moulds  it  to  its  fancy ;  the  other  insen- 
sibly assimilates  it  to  itself.  The  out- 
ward manifestations  of  the  former  are 
multiform  and  prodigal  of  incident;  the 
life-story  of  the  latter  exhibits  only  the 
operations  and  productions  of  mind. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
of  these  two  classes  John  Fosteb  re- 
presents. He  was  bom  September  1 7th, 
1770,  at  a  small  farm-house  near  Heb- 
den  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax. 
The  circumstances  of  his  childhood 
seem  rather  to  have  strengthened  than 
implanted  the  distinctive  features  of 
after  years.  His  father  was  possessed 
of  vigorous  and  thoughtful  intellect ;  his 
mother  of  practical  energy  in  addition ; 
but  the  habits  of  both,  probably  from 
the  lateness  of  tiieir  marriage,  were  of 
too  sedate  a  cast  to  admit  of  that  buo- 
yancy of  feeling  and  aflfection,  which, 
as  it  is  a  most  effective  influence,  is 
also  one  main  charm,  of  the  home  circle. 
Sisters  he  had  none,  and  his  only  bro- 
ther was  four  years  younger  than  him- 
self; and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  early  put  away  childish  things.  He 
had  not  reached  his  twelfth  year  when 
the  precocious  manliness  of  his  obser- 
vations won  for  him  from  his  neigh- 
bours the  epithet,  "  old-fashioned." 
From  the  sports  of  merry  and  careless, 
boyhood  he  invariably  shrunk,  pain- 
fully conscious  of  "  an  awkward,  but  en- 
tire individuality."  Feeling,  as  he  after- 
wards declared,  "a  foreigner  in  the 
place,"  he  turned  with  delight  to  na- 
ture, and  made  of  her  a  companion,  giv- 
ing full  rein  to  his  sensibilities,  when 
surrounded  by  her  glories  and  listening 
to  her  voice,  spiritual  and  profound^ 


chanting  its  strains  in  the  wood  or  by 
the  brook. 

Whatever  time  was  unoccupied  by 
the  cares  of  their  farm,  his  parents  de- 
voted to  weaving.  He  began  to  assist 
them,  and  for  severed  years  was  thus 
engaged ;  but  in  his  case,  romance  and 
handicraft  were  not  easily  wedded,  and 
indeed,  though  mind  asserts  its  su- 
premacy over  all  circumstantials,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  John  Foster  at  the 
loom.  The  manufacturer  he  served  was 
continually  resolving  to  take  no  more 
of  his  inmfferent  work.  Often,  when 
he  brought  J?is  piece  for  inspection, 
would  he  turn  his  head  aside,  and  not 
deigning  to  engage  in  conversation, 
submit  to  the  ordeal  with  unmistakable 
repugnance.  As  it  was,  there  was  no 
incentive  to  mechanical  contrivanee; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  might  not 
have  profited,  for  he  was  never  known 
to  display  much  skill  or  genius  in  that 
direction,  though  with  that  boyish  in- 
strument of  all  arts,  the  pen-knife,  he 
is  reported  to  have  employed  himself 
once  in  fashioning  a  globe. 

He  was  already  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  associated  ideas. 
His  mind  encircled  ever  object  with 
interest  not  properly  its  own.  Even 
single  words  exerted  a  fascination  over 
him,  some  from  their  meaning,  others 
merely  from  their  sound ;  thus  the  word 
"  chalcedony  "  was  a  favourite  with  his 
ear,  and  the  word  **  hermit,"  if  we  may 
refer  an  illustration  in  his  essays  to 
himself,  was  "  at  any  time  enough  to 
transport  him,  like  the  witch's  broom- 
stick, to  the  solitary  hut  which  was  de- 
lightfully surrounded  by  shady  and 
solemn  groves,  mossy  rocks,  crystal 
streams,  and  gardens  of  radishes."  He 
had,  too,  an  insuperable  dislike  to  a 
book  during  the  reading  of  which  he 
had  done  anything  his  conscience  con- 
demned. Thisvivacity  of  the  suggestive 
faculty,  while  it  is  the  source  of  rich 
enjoyment  to  its  possessor,  has  cdso  its 
peculiar  dangers ;  and  into  these  young 
Foster  was  sometimes  betrayed.  His 
imagination  far  oftener  pictured  visions 
of  gloom  than  of  beauty  and  light. 
Often  did  he  succumb  to  horrible  phan- 
toms of  his  own  creation.  "  The  time 
of  going  to  bed  was  an  awful  season  of 
each  day,;"  and  for  years  he  would  not 
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fiit  on  a  stool  that  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  man  whose  death  had  been  sudden 
and  mysterious,  and  whose  ghost  was 
said  still  to  haunt  the  neighboTn*hood  of 
the  house. 

His  studies  at  this  period  were  earnest 
but  irregular.  A  bam  was  the  scene  of 
his  cogitations  and  readings ;  he  woiQd 
shut  himself  up  here  awhile,  and  then 
come  forth  to  make  an  unusual  onslaught 
on  his  weaying,  as  if  fresh  strength  had 
been  imparted  in  the  interim  to  body  as 
well  as  mind.  Beyond  the  boimds  of 
English  literature  he  was  unable  to 
wander ;  but  his  father  coveted  for  him 
a  more  extended  range,  and  the  time 
was  near  when  privileges  were  to  be 
given  that  comported  more  with  his 
tastes  and  talents.  His  moral  character 
was  unimpeachable,  and  never  had  he 
been  found  wanting  in  generous  sympa- 
thies with  the  lofty  and  the  true.  *'  0 
Lord,  bless  the  lads,"  was  his  father's 
favourite  prayer  over  him  and  the  one 
friend  his  childhood  had  discovered; 
and  that  prayer  was  answered.  Reli- 
gion, mingling  insensibly  with  his  feel- 
ings, was  germinating  within ;  the 
flowers  and  fruits  were  by  and  by  to 
appear.  When  about  fourteen,  he  dis- 
closed to  his  associate  the  anxiety  he 
hiad  felt  on  contrasting  his  principles 
and  actions  with  the  requirements  of 
the  divine  law ;  but  spoke,  too,  of  the 
relief  he  had  found,  and  only  found,  in 
reliance  on  Jesus,  the  sacrifice  once 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Six 
days  after  the  completion  of  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge ;  and 
before  long,  by  a  special  religious  ser- 
vice, was  appointed  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  duties  of  tlie  ministry.  To  this 
he  had  been  urged  by  friends  who  had 
watched  with  interest  his  conduct,  and 
particularly  by  his  pastor,  Dr.  Fawcett; 
and  his  own  deliberate  and  conscien- 
tious choice  soon  induced  him  to  act  in 
harmony  with  their  wishes.  He  now 
became  an  inmate  of  Brearley  Hall,  that 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  that 
venerable  man,  he  might  pursue  a  course 
of  extended  study  that  should  better 
qualify  him  for  the  work  in  view.  A 
portion  of  each  day  was  still  devoted  to 
the  assistance  of  his  parents  in  their 
occupation ;  but  notwithstanding,  now 
that  ample  means  were  afforded  for 
mental  improvement,  he  studied  in- 
tensely, even  permitting  the  stars  to 
come  and  wane  as  he  passed  whole 


nights  in  meditation  and  reading.  "  His 
scholastic  exercises,"  we  are  told,  "were 
marked  by  great  labour,  and  accom- 
plished very  slowly."  Arid  so  it  was 
with  the  efforts  of  later  days ;  his  genius 
could  rear  pyramids,  but  it  had  not  the 
skill  that  could  expedite  toil.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  the  discipline  to  which 
men  of  letters  have  subjected  themselves 
at  the  outset  of  their  course.  Every 
one  has  heeurd  of  Demosthenes'  tran- 
scriptions of  Thucydides,  and  of  count 
less  similar  stories;  and  we  like  to  hear 
them,  they  lead  us  away  from  the  glit- 
tering honours  of  fame  amidst  her 
"  cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  pa- 
laces," and  point  to  the  rugged,  steep, 
and  self-made  path  by  which  the  noblest 
aspirants  have  always  ascended.  We 
can  picture  Foster  striving  to  improve 
himself  in  composition :  there  he  sits, 
a  hand  on  each  knee,  with  some  favourite 
author  before  him,  whose  sentences  one 
by  one  he  ponders,  shaping  each  into 
every  form  of  conceivable  expression ; 
and  all  the  while,  in  thoughtful  silence, 
he  rocks  his  body  to  and  fro,  "pump- 
ing" as  he  calls  it;  and  this  is^ the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  stiff  but  forceful 
periods  of  the  Essayist  are  being 
modelled ! 

His  love  of  nature  deepened  as  his 
years  advanced ;  and  to  his  lonely  ram- 
bles, when  he  loved  to  sort  out  "the 
glorious  likenesses"  of  which  the  world 
is  full,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
richness  and  novelty  of  his  style,  and 
for  many  an  appropriate  illustration. 
No  changing  features  of  the  scenes  about 
him  escaped  his  observation.  He  once 
walked  the  river  side  from  eve  to  dawn, 
with  a  friend  he  had  persuaded  to  ac- 
company him,  just  that  they  might  see 
the  first  approach  of  light,  and  its 
effects  on  the  scenery;  and  some  time 
after,  when  visiting  ms  parents  he  sud- 
denly started  forth  in  a  heavy  shower, 
to  look  at  a  waterfall  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and,  on  returning,  said,  "  I  now 
understand  the  thing,  and  have  got 
some  ideas  on  the  subject,  with  which 
I  should  not  like  to  part." 

His  sermons  were  generally  success- 
ful in  investing  ordinary  subjects  with 
freshness  and  grace ;  but  yet  not  unfre- 
quentiy  rather  startied  than  edified  the 
hearer.  He  regularly  visited  the  cot- 
tages of  the  sick  and  aged,  and  prayed 
and  read  the  Scriptures  with  them, 
usually  selecting  the  145th  Psalm.  His 
aversion  to  certain  set  forms  of  speech 
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in  common  use  among  religious  people, 
was  already  great;  he  declared  that  "if 
possible  he  would  expunge  them  from 
every  book  bv  Act  of  Pai'liament ;  and 
often  said,  *  We  want  to  put  a  new  face 
upon  things.' " 

After  a  residence  of  about  three  years 
at  Brearley,  he  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol. 
From  this  period  the  idiosyncracy  of 
the  man  is  cleai'ly  revealed  in  his  letters 
and  other  writings;  no  pencilling  of 
ours  could  so  well  portray  it;  so  tiiat, 
in  the  absence  of  incident,  we  shall 
do  well  to  draw  largely  upon  them. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Fawcett,  written  at  Bristol,  wiU 
show  the  ardour  enkindled  within 
him: — 

"  The  value  of  time,  the  deficiencies  of 
my  character  and  possible  attainments, 
flash  upon  my  mind  with  more  forcible 
conviction  than  ever  before.  I  can 
sometimes  grasp  the  idea  of  universal 
and  transcendent  excellence;  and  it 
always  excites,  at  least,  a  temporary 
ebullition  of  spirit.  I  cannot  doubt  the 
possibility  of  becoming  greatly  wise 
and  greatly  good;  and  while  such  an 
object  places  itself  in  view,  and  invites 
piu*suit,  no  spirit  that  possesses  the 
least  portion  of  ethereal  fire  can  remain 
unmoved.  I  despise  mediocrity.  I 
wish  to  kindle  with  the  ardour  of 
genius.  I  am  mortified  almost  to  death, 
to  feel  my  mind  so  contracted,  and  its 
energies  so  feeble  or  so  torpid.  I  read 
such  writers  as  Yoimg  and  Johnson 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  vexa- 
tion. I  cannot  forbear  asking  myself. 
Why  cannot  I  think  in  a  manner  as 
forcible  and  as  original  as  theirs? 
Why  cannot  I  rise  to  their  sublimities 
of  sentiment,  or  even  to  an  elevation 
still  more  stupendous  ?  Why  cannot  I 
pierce  througn  nature  with  a  glance? 
Why  cannot  I  efftise  those  beams  of 
gemus  which  penetrate  every  object 
and  illuminate  every  scene?  I  beheve 
the  possible  enlargement  of  the  hiunan 
mind  is  quite  indefinite,  and  that  hea- 
ven has  not  fixed  any  impassable 
boimds." 

In  1792,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  Foster  left  College;  and  he  would 
have  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  his  sojourn  there,  had  no  other  ad- 
vantage accrued  than  the  friendship  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  then  Classical 
Tutor,  who  will  be  long  remembered  as 
the  originator  of  the  Briti^  and  Fo- 


reign Bible  Society.  This  gentleman 
was  not  two  years  his  senior,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  his  temperament,  the 
sobriety  of  his  judgment,  and  especially 
the  superior  spirituali^  of  his  religion, 
he  was  well  qualified  to  become  his 
monitor  and  friend.  Their  intercourse 
was  maintained  throughout  life,  and 
proved  mutually  profitable. 

Mr.  Foster's  fiirst  preaching  engage- 
ment was  at  Newcasde-on-Tyne,  where 
he  continued  his  ministrations  for  but 
little  more  than  three  months.  His 
congregation  assembled  in  an  ancient 
room,  situated  at  the  top  of  Tutliill  Stairs 
and  formerly  the  mayor's  chapel,  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  above  a 
himdred  persons,  yet  never  even  in 
danger  of  being  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
its  capacity ;  but  in  this  small  auditory 
there  were  some  "half-dozen  sensible 
fellows,"  whose  "  significant  looks  "  and 
breathless  attention  told  that  his  ser- 
mons were  appreciated.  Of  his  recluse 
mode  of  life,  he  shall  speak  for  him- 
self: — "  Though  the  town  is  only  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house,  I  never  take  any  notice  of 
it,  and  veiy  rarely  enter  it  —  but 
on  the  Sunday.  I  often  walk  in  the 
fields,  where  I  contemplate  horses  and 
cows,  and  birds  and  grass;  or  along 
the  river,  where  I  observe  the  motions 
of  the  tide,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  or,  if 
it  is  evening,  the  moon  and  stars  re- 
flected in  the  water.  When  inclined  to 
read,  I  am  amply  furnished  with  books. 
When  I  am  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I 
can  shut  myself  in  my  solitary  chamber, 
and  walk  over  the  floor,  throw  myself 
in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  my  table ;  or  if 
I  would  dream,  I  can  extend  myself  on 
the  bed."  He  was  the  subject  of  deep 
and  varying  feeling ;  and,  in  fact,  was 
fighting  in  this  seclusion  that  battle  of 
life  which  to  the  valiant  and  true- 
h  earted,  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  victory. 
The  unbounded  future  lay  before  him ; 
he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, but  stiU  the  prospect  was  be- 
clouded. Whither  was  he  tending?  In 
what  work  were  those  energies  to  be 
employed,  in  the  possession  of  which 
his  spirit  exulted.  Was  he  long  to 
stand  beneath  the  Cross  of  the  despised 
Galilean,  and  proclaim  Him  to  the 
world  as  its  great  Begenerator  and 
King?  He  was  apprehensive  not;  but 
left  the  issue  in  that  gloom  "whence  no 
conjecture  could  invite  it."  "I  feel 
conscious,"  he  wrote,  "of  possessing 
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great  powers,  but  not  happily  combined 
nor  fully  brought  forth.  ...  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  I  feel  I  have  still  to 
begin  to  live;  I  have  yet  in  a  great 
measure  my  principles  to  fix,  my  plans 
to  form,  my  ineans  to  select,  and  habits 
of  exertion  to  acqui!*e." 

Leaving  Newcastle,  he  again  revisited 
Yorkshire,  where  he  remained,  till  Called 
thence  by  an  invitation  to  Dublin  fix)m 
the  Baptist  Society  meeting  in  Swift's 
Alley.  In  Ireland,  he  preached  rather 
more  than  a  year,  one  month  of  which 
Was  passed  at  Cork;  but  though  en- 
deared to  all  who  intimately  knew  him, 
and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty,  his  success  was  by  no  means  pro- 
portionate to  his  desires.  This  was, 
perhaps,  in  fart  owing  to  the  Unbend* 
ing  originality  6f  his  character,  which 
placed  a  gulph,  not  easily  bridged,  be- 
tween his  sympathies  and  those  of  most 
others ;  to  use  a  phi^ase  of  his  own,  ids 
soul  was  •'  not  formed  to  coalesce"  with 
an  assemblage  fashioned  in  the  ordinary 
mould  of  artificial  society,  and  this  in- 
ability tempted  him  to  withhold  that 
exhibition  of  lively  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare, which  would  have  been  mosteflfec- 
tual  in  elevating  it  to  his  own  standard. 

His  avowed  contempt  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal forinalities,  his  ridicule,  not  entirely 
misplaced,  of  the  "  cleric  habit,"  and 
his  views  on  many  another  point,  were 
all  likely^  to  operate  against  hi3  growth 
in  public  favour.  We  cannot  here  for- 
bear an  extract  from  a  fragment  of  a 
journal  Wiitten  at  Dublin ;  it  bears  on 
every  line  the  impress  of  the  man,  and 
may  faintly  illustrate  some  portion  of 
the  preceding  remarks,  while  it  gives  a 
sample  of  such  thoughts  as,  we  may 
suppose,  often  flitted  by  him,  when,  at 
a  later  date,  the  quiet  sarcasm  of  his 
eye  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Hall.  H6 
speaks  of  an  evening  party,  whel*G  **  he 
took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  which, 
however,  was  plentiftd,  but  was  much 
amused  with  observation."  **  One  part 
of  the  circle  was  composed  of  ladies.  .  . 
1  listened  to  their  chat.  Let  me  fenjoy 
nonsense  no  more  if  I  was  not  delighted. 
.  .  .  But  though  fUU  of  transitions,  it 
Was  BO  rapid  and  incessant,  that  philo- 
sophic observation  was  somewhat  baf- 
fled. Sometimes  the  ladies  would  be 
struck  with  profound  astonishment, 
would  natuimlly  bend  forward  as  they 
feat,  with  an  inclination  of  their  bodies 
towards  each  other,  bridling  back  their 
heads  at  the  lame  time;  silent  for  a  mo^ 


ment  and  staring  at  one  another,  as  if 
each  had  seen  an  additional  nose  rising 
on  each  other's  face.  I  think  I  heard 
not  one  sentiment.  There  was  a  long 
dispute  whether  a  particular  house  in 
the  town  has  a  door  on  a  certain  side. 
I  oont^Qiplated  with  a  degree  of  won- 
der. I  thought,  *Have  you  no  ideas 
about  realities  and  beings  that  are  un- 
seen? about  the  Eternal  Governor  and 
a  future  state  ?  Is  this  all  you  find  in 
life  and  all  by  which  you  mrtify  your- 
selves against  death  ?'  I  wish  I  could 
have  formed  a  clear  conception  of  the 
situation  of  their  minds — that  I  could 
be  privy  to  their  serious  reflections,  if 
they  ever  have  such,  or,  if  not,  discover 
how  they  escape  them/' 

Foster  left  Dublin  in  despair;  but 
after  an  absence  of  several  months,  re- 
turned to  experiment  on  a  classical  and 
mathematiccd  school.  He  began  with 
"  the  room  and  the  forms,"  but  so  littie 
success  attended  the  imdertaking  that 
it  was  speedily  relinmiished.  During 
his  latter  residence  in  Ireland,  we  learn 
from  himself,  that  his  connection  with 
violent  democrats,  and  his  share  in 
forming  a  society,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "Sons  of  Brutus,"  exposed 
him  at  least  to  the  expectation  of  danger 
from  the  strong  arm  of  angry  authority. 
His  political  opinions  were  the  offspring 
of  his  own  observation  and  feeling;  the 
sphere  in  which  he  had  moved  and  his 
mends,  both  young  and  old,  exerted  an 
influence  antagonistic  to  his  enthusi- 
asm, but  altogether  ineffectual.  Nor  is 
is  this  surprising.  To  a  young  mind, 
nurtured  In  independence,  and  con- 
scious of  inherent  power,  accustomed  to 
examine  all  things  thoroughly,  and  to 
estimate  them  only  by  their  relative  po- 
sition in  its  own  universe  of  thought 
and  reason,  society  must    necessarily 

E resent  many  anomalies.  It  will  be- 
old  with  astonishment  prescriptive 
rights,  and  What  may  seem  prescriptive 
wrongs;  conventionalities  will  rather 
excite  its  indignation  than  secure  its 
reverence;  and  with  a  consequent  re- 
vulsion Of  feeling,  it  will  long  to  launch 
upon  the  tide  of  time,  and  like  another 
Columbus,  lead  the  way  to  a  new  world 
where  all  its  fairy  Visions  may  be  i©a- 
lixed.  Nor  is  it  till  experience  has 
shown  the  distance  between  tlie  ideal 
and  the  actual,  the  desirable  and  the 
possible,  the  abstractedly  right  and  the 
relatively  practical,  that  the  ^arves- 
cence  of  pueh  a  spirit  tfill   Wlbfiide, 
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and  progression  be  sought  where  trans- 
formation would  have  been  attempted. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  grasp- 
ing selfishness  of  the  landowners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Foster's  birth-place,  engen- 
dered his  anti-aristocratical  principles. 
Many  a  youthful  invective  did  he  close 
by  saying — "  I  would  rather  starve  than 
receive  anything  at  their  hands."  When 
the  French  Kevoltttion  came,  and  the 
jubilant  notes  of  liberty  and  fraternity 
awoke  the  nations,  and  appeared  to 
herald  the  advent  of  another  era,  his 
ardent  imagination  bounded  onward  to 
ft  glorious  ftiture,  and  he  at  once  avowed 
himself  a  decided  republican.  "Koy* 
alty  and  all  its  gaudy  paraphernalia" 
be  never  ceased  to  regard,  "  as  a  sad 
isatire  on  the  human  race ;"  but  as  his 
years  increased,  his  views  on  many 
points  were  modified,  and  his  hopes  less 
sanguine.  He  laid  more  stress  on  in- 
dividual effort,  and  looked  to  Christianity 
as  "  the  grand  appointed  means  of  re- 
forming the  world."  "No  form  of 
government,"  he  wrote,  "  will  be  practi- 
cally good  as  long  as  the  nations  to  be 
governed  are  in  a  controversy,  by  their 
vices  and  irreligion,  with  the  Supreme 
Governor." 

His  sentiments  on  many  religious 
questions  never  materially  altered  from 
mose  he  entertained  at  this  time.  Were 
the  effort  incumbent,  we  could  scarcely 
avoid  permitting  him  to  tell  much  of 
his  story.  There  are  no  circiunstances 
of  extrinsic  interest  connected  with 
him.  The  objective  is  ordinary,  the 
subjective  remarkable.  It  is  not  as  an 
agent  or  as  associated  with  the  activi- 
ties of  life,  but  as  a  character  that  he 
repays  contemplation;  and  that  cha- 
racter, now  that  he  is  dead,  is  nowhere 
so  clearly  discoverable  as  in  his  cor- 
respondence and  writings.  In  these  he 
yet  speaketh;  the  habits  of  his  mind, 
the  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  his  fallings, 
his  virtues,  his  genius,  are  all  enwoven 
there;  to  know  them  is  to  know  the 
man,  and  to  have  read  the  man  was  to 
have  read  them.  And  this,  we  believe, 
is  ample  apology  for  all  the  extracts 
our  sketch  may  contain.  To  proceed — • 
he  strongly  objected  to  everything  in- 
stitutional in  religion,  excepting  the 
Lord's  supper  and  public  worship. 
Writing  to  his  Mend  Hughes,  some- 
time fmi&c  his  return  to  England,  he 
says: — "I  extremely  regret  that  I  am 

not  employed  in  preaching 

But  what  should  I  do?    It  1$  vain  to 


wish  what  would  exactly  gratify  me 
— ^the  power  of  building  a  meeting  of 
my  own,  and  without  being  controlled 
by  any  man,  and  without  even  the  ex- 
istence of  what  is  called  a  churchy  of 
g reaching  gratis  to  all  that  chose  to 
ear."  Thirty  years  later  we  find  the 
same  sentiment  expanded.  "I  have 
long  felt  the  utter  loathing  of  what 
bears  the  general  denomination  of  the 
church,  with  all  its  parties,  contests,  dis- 
graces, or  honours.  My  wish  would  be 
little  less  than  the  dissolution  of  all 
church  institutions,  of  all  orders 
and  shapes ;  that  religion  might  be  set 
fi^e,  as  a  grand,  moral,  and  spiritual 
element,  no  longer  clogged,  perverted, 
and  prostituted,  by  corporation  forms, 
and  principles. 

Mr.  Foster  had  already  renounced 
his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. To  a  mind  constituted  like 
his,  so  powerfully  imaginative,  the  very 
thought  was  ternfic ;  and  believing  in 
the  reprobation  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  he  could  not  reconcile  an 
eternity  of  woe  with  infinitude  of  mercy* 
The  moral  argument  prevailed,  although 
deduced  from  dubious  principles,  and 
too  exclusively  regarded.  This  fact, 
and  other  peculiarities  or  uncertainties 
of  creed  were  probably  exceptions 
against  him ;  but  at  length,  in  1797,  be 
was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  a 
General  Baptist  church,  at  Chichester. 
Here  he  laboured  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness, to  promote  the  improvement  of 
his  congregation,  but  met  with  little  en- 
couragement. Indifference,  that "  angel 
of  death,"  had  been  there,  and  no 
warning  voice  of  Foster's  could  effec- 
tually wake  the  sleepers.  Soon  after 
his  departure,  the  society  became  ex- 
tinct. Battersea  was  the  next  post  of 
occupation,  and  there  for  a  while  he 
"graciously  administered  instruction" 
to  some  twenty  sable  sons  of  Africa, 
destined  when  they  came  to  manhood 
to  be  transported  home  again  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  their  country- 
men. From  Battersea  he  removed  to 
Downend,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bris- 
tol, where  he  regularly  officiated  in  the 
village  chapel.  Meanwhile  his  religi- 
ous convictions  deepened  as  graduaUy 
and  certainly  as  his  intellectual  faculties 
ripened.  Still  there  was  the  inward 
Struggle,  still  the  need  of  rigid  disci- 
pline ;  but  every  effort  strengthened  his 
Soul,  and  brought "  the  mastery"  nearer. 
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What  an  affecting  confession  is  the  fol- 
lowing, made  at  Chichester : — 

"  I  know  not,  I  wonder  how  I  shall 
succeed  in  mental  improvement,  and 
especially  in  religion.  Oh,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  he  a  Christian !  I  feel  the 
necessi^  of  reform  through  all  my  soul. 
When  I  retire  into  thought,  I  find  my- 
self environed  hy  a  crowd  of  impressive 
and  awful  images;  I  fix  an  ardent  gaze 
on  Christianity,  assuredly  the  last,  hest 
gift  of  heaven  to  man ;  on  Jesus,  the 
agent  and  example  of  infinite  love;  on 
time,  asit  passes  away;  on  perfection, 
as  it  shines  beauteous  as  heaven,  and 
alas!  as  remote;  on  my  own  beloved 
soul  which  I  have  injured;  and  on  the 
unhappy  multitude  of  souls  around  me ; 
and  I  ask  myself,  why  do  not  my  passions 
bum?  Why  does  not  zeal  arise  in 
mighty  wrath,  to  dash  my  icy  habits 
in  pieces,  to  scourge  me  fi-om  indolence 
into  fervid  exertion,  and  to  trample  all 
mean  sentiments  in  the  dust?  At  in- 
tervals I  feel  devotion  and  benevolence, 
and  a  surpassing  ardour;  but  when 
they  are  turned  towards  substantial, 
laborious  operation,  they  fly  and  leave 
me  spiritless  amid  the  iron  labour. 
StiU,  however,  I  do  confide  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  persistive  prayer ;  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  yet  come 
mightily  upon  me,  and  carry  me  on 
through  toils,  and  sufiering,  and  death, 
to  stand  on  Mount  Zion  among  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb  ?" 

His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hughes 
was  of  great  value ;  now  encouraged, 
now  rebuked,  by  this  faithful  friend,  he 
saw  more  clearly  the  deficiencies  of  his 
spiritual  life ;  and  many  an  emotion  of 
regret  did  he  feel  when  contrasting  the 
results  of  his  laboiu*  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Christ;  and  many  a  resolve  did  he 
make  as  the  conviction  flashed  upon 
him,  that  he  must  be  fatally  wrong.  "I 
see  clearly,"  he  said,  "  that  my  strain  of 
thinking  and  preaching  has  not  been 
pervad^  and  animated  by  the  evangelic 
sentiment,  nor,  consequently,  accom- 
panied by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
either  to  myself  or  to  others."  Hence- 
forth there  was  to  be  less  of  "  improfit- 
able  speculation,"  and  more  of  affec- 
tionate obedience.  "God  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself," 
was  the  glorious,  all-absorbing  truth 
more  fullv  realized.  The  innermost 
shrine  of  the  temple  of  peace  and  purity, 
«*  the  holy  of  holies,"  was  laid  open  be- 


Ifore  him;   and  as  he  gazed  there,  he 
I  read,  traced  in  celestial  lines  by  the 
\  finger  of  mercy,  the  inspiring   words 
— '*  brighter,  and  brighter  unto  the  per- 
fect d^." 

At  Battersea  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Downend,  Mr.  Foster  found 
cultivated  and  congenial  society.  Some 
of  "  the  most  delicious  months'*  of  his 
life  were  passed  at  the  latter  place.  In 
short,  there  was  one  amidst  his  circle  of 
acquaintance,  in  whose  presence  he 
"  constantly  felt  as  if  he  could  pass  an 
age  awiiy  without  ever  being  tired." 
While  she  and  a  companion  "  are  em- 
ployed in  working,  I  sit  down,"  he  wrote, 
"  sometimes  a  number  of  hours  toge- 
ther, and  pour  forth  all  my  imagination 
or  knowledge  can  supply;  and  they  call 
me  enthusiastic,  cynical,  proud,  or  sin- 
gular, by  turns.  I  take  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  dissecting  the  system  of 
fashion,  parade,  ceremony,  and  trifles." 
This  lady  was  Miss  Maria  Snooke,  his 
fiiture  wife  and  the  "dear  fiiend"  to 
whom  the  "Essays"  were  addressed. 
Foster's  courtship  was  in  keeping  with 
the  man — ^impassioned  and  intellectual 
— ^but  who  ever  heard  of  such  extra- 
ordinary love-letters  as  those  he  penned? 
What  masculine  thought,  what  bold 
originality  and  elevated  sentiment,  what 
diversity  of  subjects !  And  these,  all 
concentrated  in  a  single  volume,  pub- 
lished, and  inscribed  to  "my  dear 
friend  f  Few  ladies  have  been  so 
honoured;  few  lovers  more  fortunate  in 
their  choice.  He  regarded  rather  "  tchat 
is  reciprocated,"  than  "  the  circumstance 
of  reciprocation."  He  read  Newton's 
"  Letters  to  his  wife,"  and  wondered  at 
his  protracted  affection;  they  were  "  all 
mere  /  and  you — you  and  /;"  there  were 
no  excursions  of  imagination  or  thought. 
He  held,  that  the  intervention  of  some 
interest  not  personal^  was  requisite  to 
secure  or  augment  an  attachment  It 
"must  bum  in  oxygen,  or  it  wiU  go 
out;"  and  by  oxygen  he  meant  "a 
mutual  admiration  and  pursuit  of  virtue, 
improvement,  utility,  the  pleasures  of 
taste  or  some  other  interesting  concern, 
which  shall  be  the  element  of  their 
commerce,  and  make  them  love  each 
other,  not  only/or  each  other,  but  as  de- 
votees to  some  third  object  which  they 
both  adore."  The  "  Essays,"  in  which 
subjects  were  confessedly  revived  that 
had  interested  the  social  horn*,  probably 
sprung  from  germs  of  thought  scattered 
in  those  times  of  converse  above  alluded 
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to,  when  love  and  intellect  combined 
their  charms,  and,  in  company  with 
Miss  Snooke  and  the  younger  Mrs.  C, 
he  "  luxuriated  over  a  wide  diffusion  of 
sentiment  and  fancy," 

It  was  at  Downend  that  he  ceased  to 
continue  his  "  Journal" — a  journal,  in- 
deed, so  decidedly  unique  as  to  merit 
even  prolonged  remark.  It  was  com- 
menced before  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
contains  in  all  eight  hundred  and  ten 
articles,  noted  down  through  successive 
years,  and  comprising  observations  on 
nature,  character,  morals,  mind,  and  all 
things  else  that  came  within  his  pecu- 
liar sphere.  Whatever  he  deemed  strik- 
ing in  fact  or  thought  was  noted  there — 
a  phenomenon  scrutinized,  a  simile 
suggested,  or  a  region  of  speculation 
discovered  ;  but  every  line  was  his  own, 
every  sentence,  and  every  sentiment. 
Indeed,  he  transplanted  thither  the 
choicest  flowers  that  bloomed  in  his 
mind's  own  native  soil,  but  admitted  no 
exotic ;  wherever  we  look  it  is  Foster- 
land,  resembling  the  luxuriant,  o'er 
shadowed  dells  of  some  tropical  clime. 
This  manuscript  he  entitled,  "  A  Chi- 
nese Garden  of  Flowers  and  Weeds." 
An  excerpt  or  two  will  best  show  its 
nature.  Here  is  a  snatch  of  conversa- 
tion :  **  (301.)  Ego.  There  is  a  want  of 
continuity  in  your  character.  You  seem 
broken  into  fragments.  N.  Well,  I 
sparkle  in  fragments.  Ego.  But  how 
much  better  to  shine  wJtole,  like  a  mir- 
ror." Again:  "  (313.) ',Their  courtship 
was  carried  on  in  poetry.'  Alas!  many 
an  enamoured  pair  have  courted  in 
poetry,  and,  after  marriage,  lived  in 
prose."  "(506.)  — —'s  memory  is  nothing 
but  a  row  of  hooks  to  hang  grudges  on." 
"  (507.)  One  of  the  strongest  charac- 
teristics of  Genius  is — the  power  of  light- 
ing its  own  fire.'*  "  (625.)  Some  one 
said  that  women  remarked  characters 
more  discriminatively  than  men.  I 
said,  *  They  remark  manners  far  more 
than  characters.  The  mental  force 
which  might  be  compressed  and  pointed 
into  a  javelin,  to  pierce  quite  through  a 
character,  they  splinter  into  little  tiny 
darts  to  stick  all  over  the  features,  com- 
plexion, attitude,  drapeiy,  &c."  "  (330.) 
Arguments  from  miracles  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Surely  it  is 
fair  to  believe  that  those  who  received 
from  heaven  superhuman  power,  re- 
ceived likewise  superhuman  wisdom. 
Having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  Uni- 
versCf  the  sei-mon  to  follow  njust  be  ex- 
traordinary." 


These  entries  are  specimens  only  of  a 
certain  style  of  originality;  but  many 
are  full  of  poetry  and  beauty,  some  are 
suggestive,  and  others  are  themselves 
profound  thoughts.  But  there  is  some- 
thing about  this  Journal  we  do  not 
like ; — to  see  Genius  reaping  its  own 
fields,  and  storing  their  produce  in  its 
own  granaries,  destroys  the  idea  ofinex- 
haustless  fertility,  wmch  we  would  fain 
associate  with  it.  And  then,  too,  we 
long  for  something  more  substantial ;  we 
have  sentiments. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung, 

but  they  are  mere  peaiis — ornaments 
that  would  be  tenfold  more  entrancing, 
if  adorning  some  fair  object;  we  have 
acanthus'  leaves,  nobly  chiselled  and 
graceful,  in  abundance;  but  we  want 
the  pillar  round  whose  capital  they 
should  be  wieatlied — ^the  portico — ^the 
pile  that  such  a  man  could  have  raised. 
Early  in  1804,  after  residing  at  Down- 
end  about  four  years,  Foster  removed 
to  Frome,  and  there  began  his  literary 
toils.  Every  interval  of  leisure  from 
the  public  duties  connected  with  his 
congregation,  was  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  his  "Essays."  "Having 
been  idle,"  said  he,  "  all  my  life,  I  am 
at  last  become  diligent."  He  had  long 
contemplated  authorsliip;  at  Brearley 
he  had  thought  of  it,  and  frona  Dublin 
and  elsewhere  we  have  intimations  that 
it  still  floated  before  him ;  but  writing 
was  with  him  a  difficult  task.  The 
cause  of  this  di£aculty  is  not  easUy 
discernible.  It  was  not  an  absolute 
deficiency  in  the  power  of  expression, 
for  in  conversation  he  was  vivacious 
and  brilliant;  it  was  not  the  concomi- 
tant of  habitual  reserve,  for  he  diligently 
cultivated  every  opportunity  of  inter- 
course ;  it  was  not  confusion  of  ideas, 
for  his  conceptions  were  clear;  it  was 
not  vanity,  which  regarding  efiect  spoils 
the  means,  for  he  was  above  that.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
vation combined  with  the  reflective 
disposition  of  his  mind,  the  one  detect- 
ing the  difierent  shades  of  meaning  in 
words,  the  other  inducing  him  to  recon- 
sider whatever  he  penned  or  thought. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  well  to 
notice  this  seemingly  capricious  distri- 
bution of  the  gifts  of  genius,  by  which 
sometimes  the  possessor  of  intellectual 
wealth  lacks  ability  to  employ  it— ca- 
pricious it  is  not,  for  these  variations  of 
capacity,  iliese  impediments   to    per- 
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feotion,  humble  pride,  and  teach  the 
noblest  that  they  are  only  men.  Foster, 
however,  not  only  coined  his  own 
thoughts,  he  made  his  own  language. 
We  like  this — the  mode  of  enunciation 
should  always  be  consistent  with  the 
thing  enunciated;  princely  thoughts 
should  ride  in  a  princely  vehicle,  and 
common-place  sentiment  trudge  its 
wearying  way  in  its  own  beggarly 
guise.  And  nere  we  remember  a  re- 
mark apropos  that  he  himself  once 
made  with  reference  to  a  writer  of  the 
last  century : — "  His  language  isidentical 
with  his  thought;  the  thought  lives 
through  every  article  of  it.  "  If  you  cut, 
you  wound.  His  diction  is  not  the 
clothing  of  his  sentiments — it  is  the  shin ; 
and  to  alter  the  language  would  be  to 
Jlay  the  sentiment  alive"  He  was 
never  contented  till  his  conception 
stood  fairly  forth  with  its  proportions 
as  manifest  to  another  as  himself.  He 
carved  his  thoughts  in  alUHrelievo;  and 
with  his  fastidious  taste,  the  process 
was  necessarily  tedious.  **  How  often," 
says  he,  "  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in 
adjusting  two  or  three  sentences  amidst 
%  perplexity  about  niceties,  which  would 
'^e  far  too  impalpable  to  be  even  com- 
prehended, if  one  were  to  state  them, 
by  the  greatest  number  of  readers." 

In  1805  tiie  "  Essays  in  a  Series  of 
Letters"  appeared,  and  he  at  once  gained 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  original 
and  eloquent  writers  of  the  age.  The 
autumn  and  winter  were  passed  in 
revising,  but  it  was  arduous  work.  The 
book  has  **  at  least  five-thousand  faults" 
— so  says  the  author — ^andeach  of  these 
must  be  extirpated,  however  tenacious 
of  life !  Meanwhile,  reviews  applaud, 
Hughes  alone  circulates  one-fifth  of  the 
wtole  edition,  and  Hall,  the  Hercules 
of  Nonconformity,  himself  takes  pen  in 
hand,  and  eagerly  does  honour  to  his 
friend  and  rival.  The  emendations  at 
liast  are  finished,  the  press  is  again  in 
motion ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1806,  a 
third  edition  is  before  the  world.  These 
Essavs  are  four  in  number,  each  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  the  writer. 
They  embody  much  of  poetry,  of  lofty 
Sarcasm,  of  subtile  and  profound  obser- 
vation ;  and  have  throughout  the  charm 
of  novelty.  One  peculiarity  of  Foster's 
compositions,  is  the  frequency  with 
which  he  glides  into  a  kind  of  reverie ; 
he  delights  to  wander  in  the  shadowy 
realms  of  supposition,  but  there  he  em- 
ploys himseil  solely  in  interpreting  real- 


ities. He  hovers  on  the  wing  of  specu- 
lation, but  it  is  that  he  may  pounce 
upon  truth  as  his  prey.  Of  tnis  there 
are  several  lengtlw  illustrations  in 
the  Essay  on  "a  Man's  Writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself."  In  the  sanie  Essay 
occurs,  too,  that  forcible  passage  in  wMcli 
he  demonstrates  that  an  atheist, "  imless 
he  knows  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  all 
other  divine  existence,  by  being  Deity 
himself,  cannot  know  that  the  Being, 
whose  existence  he  rejects,  does  not 
exist."  The  Essay  on  Decision  of 
Character  has  probably  benefited  more 
individuals  than  anything  of  its  kind; 
many  a  wavering  soul  has  caught  its 
spirit,  and  trampled  doubt  and  difftcul- 
tiesimderfoot.  That  **  on  the  Aversion 
of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Keligion" 
has  always  been  our  favourite.  Yet  in 
the  review  of  literature  there  taken,  we 
think  it  too  exclusively  regarded  as 
dissociated  from  the  age  which  produced 
it.  He  assumes  the  true  standard  of 
intrinsic  and  unchanging  worth;  but 
literature  will  always  bear  "the  form 
and  pressure"  of  the  times,  and  if  defi- 
cient in  purity  or  truthfulness,  its  defi- 
ciency is  the  consequence  of  the  times, 
and  surely  the  cause  should  be  arraigned 
before  our  tribunal  rather  than  the 
efiect.  The  reaction  of  an  immoraJ  or 
irreligious  literature  upon  the  age  origi- 
nating it,  as  well  its  operation  on  every 
after  age,  is  terrible ;  and  though  in  a 
critical  estimate  we  deem  it  unfair  to 
pass  lightly  over  its  historical  features, 
we  still  admit  the  individual  and  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  all  who  cor- 
rupt it. 

During  the  two  years  that  followed 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  Foster 
occupied  himself  at  intervals  on  a  pro- 
jected Essay  upon  the  Improvement  of 
Time,  a  subject  he  was  well  qualified  to 
handle,  but  he  finally  abandoned  it 
through  the  pressure  of  other  literary 
engagements.  In  Midsummer,  1806, 
through  a  morbid  state  of  the  thyi-oid 
gland,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
exertion  of  public  speaking,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Frome.  The  next  four 
months  were  spent  at  Battersea  and 
Margate;  but  the  winter  found  him 
again  at  home,  and  prosecuting  vigor- 
ously the  labours  of  his  pen.  In  No- 
vember he  reviewed  "Carr's  Stranger 
in  Ireland,"  for  the  Eclectic,  and  during 
the  following  year  contributed  thirteen 
articles.    In  fact  he  was  entirely  depen- 
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dent  for  his  livelihood  and  comfort  upon 
his  literary  exertion,  and  from  this  time 
was  in  consequence  thus  regularly  em* 
ployed  in  reviewing  books—**  a  very 
laborious  business  but  also  highly  im- 
proving." 

This  alteration  in  oiroumstanees 
obliged  him  to  defer  that  domestic  union 
which  he  had  long  fondly  anticipated. 
Amidst  the  dark  shades  that  the  pen- 
siveness  of  his  mind  continually  threw 
round  him,  this  remained  in  the  distance 
as  a  beacon  whose  light  nothing  could 
dim;  and  the  result  fiilljr  proved  that  it 
was  not  blind  love  which  gilded  his 
imagmation.  **  Though  sufficiently  old 
and  reflective,"  he  said  as  the  event 
drew  nearer,  **not  to  be  desperately 
romantic,  I  own  I  do  indulge  anticipa- 
tions of  a  much  more  elysian  character 
than  it  would  be  philosophic  to  avow. 
In  as  sober  a  judgment  as  I  can  form, 
there  are  more  points  of  congeniality 
than  in  any  instance  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  some  of  them  by  being  of  a 
high  and  unusual  order,  will  produce  a 
sympathy  of  so  much  richer  quality  and 
more  vivid  emphasis." 

At  length  the  happy  hour  arrived. 
In  *'a  house  amidst  the  fields"  at 
Frome  he  had  been  patiently  tarrying 
and  diligently  toiling,  till  time  rolling 
tranquilly  on  had  gradually  dissipated 
every  hindrance  to  the  consiunmation 
of  his  wishes.  He  removed  to  Bourton- 
on-the-water,  where  was  the  home  of 
her  about  to  become  **  the  one  constant 
companion  "  of  his  days ;  and  in  May, 
1808,  after  an  acquamtance  of  seven 
years  and  an  avowed  connection  of  five, 
John  Foster  and  Miss  Maria  Snooke, 
the*  one  a  facsimile  of  the  other,  were 
united  in  marriage.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  long  desired  but  never  too  sanguinely 
depicted  felicity,  he  passed  the  years  as 
they  flew  rapidly  by,  in  the  **  quiet 
routine  of  reading,  light  criticism,  and 
village  preaching."  We  have  nothing 
to  record  beyond  the  usual  incidents  of 
family  life,  and  scarcely  these.  From 
many  of  the  ills  that  obtrude  themselves 
amidst  circling  joys  and  fond  friend- 
ships, the  household  at  Bourton  seemed 
awhile  exempt.  Its  peaceful  hearth 
continually  re-echoed  the  strains  of  an 
all-pervading  harmony  of  afiection  and 
feeling — ana  these  were  deepened,  and 
new  chords  struck,  by  the  birth  of  a 
son  in  January,  1810.  Diuing  hisf  resi- 
dence here  five  children  were  bom,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.    No  noise 


made  by  these  ** brats"  could  disturb 
him;  he  liked  to  join  in  their  freaks 
and  increase  the  tumult— yet  his  philo- 
sophy followed  him  then,  and  he  noticed 
**the  curious  fact  of  the  difference  of 
the  effect  of  what  other  people's  children 
do  and  one's  own." 

He  was  mainly  occupied  in  writing 
for   the    Eclectic,  seizing  voraciously 
every  moment  of  time,  and  availing 
himself  of  every  circumstance  calculated 
to  make  his  literary  career  more  suc- 
cessful.    Almost  at  its  outset  he  had 
cmposed  the  neutrality  maintained  by 
the  Review  on  several  important  topics 
— and  heartily  did  he  rejoice  when  every 
barrier  to  free  discussion  was  entirely 
broken  down.    He  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided opinion,  and  his  views  of  society 
and  things  in  general  were  too  earnest 
and  too   heart-felt  to  be  thrust  into 
ambiguous  obscurity  by  the   fear  of 
offending  any  patron  or  party.    In  the 
summer  of  1812,  he,  in  company  with 
some  friends,  made  an  excursion  into 
North  Wales,  and  by  him  it  was  under- 
taken **  reaUy  and  truly  much  more  to 
diversify  his  ideas  and  lay  in,  some 
stock  in  the  imagination,  than  from 
any  calculation  of  the  mere  pleasure  of 
beholding."    A  garret  was  the  scene  of 
his  studies,  and  tiiere  books  and  papers 
crowded  one  upon  another  in  strange 
confusion,  intermingled  with  dust  that 
was  never  driren  from  its  resting-place. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  floor  an  open 
space  was  kept,  and  this  was  the  pro- 
menade where  he  walked  backward  and 
forward  for  hours  daily.    The  garret 
now  served  instead  of  the  fields;  **  for 
I  cannot  make  much,"   said  he,  **of 
thinking  and  composing  without  walk- 
ing about,  a  habit  that  1  learnt  early  in 
my  musing  life."    And  he  added  that, 
although  books  and  pens  were  required 
to  be  more  at  hand  than  ever  before, 
he  probably  walked  not  much  less  than 
when  it  was  in  the  open  air.    **  It  would 
be  a  marvellous  number  of  miles,  if  it 
could    be  computed  how  far  I   have 
walked  on  this  floon    It  would  be  a 
length  that  would  reach  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.    If  all  my  musing 
walks  since  I  was  twenty  years  old 
could  be  computed  together,  it  would 
not  unlikely  be  a  lengw  that  would  go 
several  times  round  the  globe." 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  Foster 
had  recommenced  preaching.  Scarcely 
had  a  year  passed  at  Bourton,  before 
the  affection  of  his  throat  so  diminished 
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as  to  allow  of  his  again  speaking  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  throughout  the  period  of  his 
sojourn  there,  almost  every  Sunday 
saw  him  employed  in  proclaiming  the 
message  of  reconciliation  and  truth  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  "  I  am  become  accustomed," 
he  wrote,  "to  pulpits,  desks,  stools, 
blocks,  and  all  sorts  of  pedestal  eleva- 
tions." As  a  preacher  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  conflicting  estimates  were 
formed  of  him  by  his  different  hearers,  but 
his  discourses  were  always  free  from  an 
assumption  of  superiority.  Simplicity 
was  one  of  their  distinguishinff  charac- 
teristics ;  and  all  his  taste  and  talents, 
were  enlisted  to  secure  interest,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  proved  more  generally  ac- 
ceptable and  more  widely  useful,  had 
they  been  as  impassioned  as  they  were 
intellectual. 

Mr.  Foster  was  reminded  of  "the 
vallev  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  through 
which  the  oldest  and  most  venerated 
must  travel,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1814,  and  of  his  mother  two  years 
later.  Both  of  them  fell  like  the  golden 
com  beneath  the  glory  of  an  autumnal 
sun ;  their  piety  was  "  entii*e  and  sub- 
lime," and  they  relinquished  the  honours 
of  age  only  for  the  bliss  of  immortal 
youth.  The  pressure  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances had  long  before  their  depar- 
ture been  partially  lightened  by  their 
son,  and  when  the  mother  survived  her 
husband  a  short  space,  he  wrote  to  her 
more  frequently  in  her  solitude,  and  by 
every  means  tned  with  sedulous  love  to 
cheer  her  loneliness  and  alleviate  her 
infirmities. 

Eight  years  had  passed  since  his  happy 
settlement  at  Boiui;on,  when  in  1817 
he  was  induced  again  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  labours  at  Downend. 
Looking  backward  at  this  jimcture,  he 
writes : — **  I  cannot  but  feel  some  very 
solemn  reflections  and  emotions,  in 
which  regret  bears  a  very  prominent 
share.  Conscience  admonishes  me  to  how 
much  more  effectual  purpose  these  years 
might  have  been  expended.  Gratitude 
to  the  Divine  forbearance,  and  the  Pi- 
vine  bounty,  claims  also  a  large  part  in 
the  sentiments  with  which  I  ought  to 
dweU  on  the  review.  Whatever  time  is 
yet  to  come  before  death  shall  shut  up 
the  account,  may  the  Divine  grace  ena- 
ble me  to  improve  it  in  a  far-nobler 
planner." 
Mr-  fo^t^t  did  not  sustain  the  pasto- 


ral office  this  second  time  at  Downend 
for  more  than  six  months.  The  little 
sympathy  his  sermons  elicited  from  the 
majority  of  his  auditors,  and  the  failure 
of  his  efforts,  notwithstanding  his  long 

Eractice  in  village  preaching,  determined 
im  to  resign.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  utterances  of  a  mind  so  reflective 
and  vigorous,  and  cast  in  so  uncommon 
a  mould,  should  be  disregarded  by  vapid 
and  ordinary  persons;  but  trutJi  does 
not  force,  it  wins  its  way,  and  with 
different  individuals  by  different  means, 
and  it  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
those  who  advocate  its  claims  to  seek 
and   use  those  means  which,  accom- 

ganied  by  divine  energy,  are  most 
keljr  to  operate  favourably  in  any 
particular  instance ;  and  Foster  perhaps 
should  have  been  more  willing  to  doff 
his  usual  habits  of  thought,  and  leave 
occasionally  his  favourite  haunts.  The 
effort  would  have  been  laborious,  but 
the  result  satisfactory.  Not  that  any 
sliould  pander  to  popular  taste  and 
caprice ;  he,  indeed,  will  never  do  so, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  elevate  his  audience, 
who  strives  in  every  way  to  reach  the 
mind  and  heart,  but  strives  thus  to 
reach  them  only  that  he  may  elevate. 
To  lift  a  thing  it  may  be  requisite  to 
stoop,  but  the  very  act  may  display 
elasticity  and  grace  before  imperceptible. 
He  at  one  time  contemplated  a  volume 
of  sermons,  but  has  left  only  one  in 
print,  namely,  the  Discourse  on  Missions 
delivered  in  September,  1818,  on  the 
appearance  of  which  he  came  before 
the  public  in  his  own  name  once  again, 
after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
preached  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  sermon 
on  that  occasion  was  afterwards  en- 
larged into  an  Essay  on  the  "  Evils  of 
Popular  Ignorance."  This  he  considered 
his  best  work;  it  was  published  in  1820, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  began  to  revise  it 
for  a  second  edition.  Experience  in 
composition  had  not  brought  facihty; 
from  the  end  of  October  till  the  follow- 
ing April  he  sat  closely  at  the  task, 
without  leisure  to  read  a  newspaper, 
review,  or  anything  else.  "It  is  a 
sweet  luxury,"  he  confesses,  "  this  book- 
making;  for  I  dare  say  I  could  point 
out  scores  of  sentences  ^ac^  one  of  which 
has  cost  me  several  hours  of  the  utmost 
exertion  of  my  mind,  to  put  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  now  stands.  At 
Michaelmas,  18^1,  he  re^pyed  from 
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Downend  to  Stapleton,  a  picturesque 
village  within  three  miles  of  Bristol. 
The  city  he  shunned,  partly  to  enjoy  the 
healthful  hreezes  that  came  fresh  from 
fields  and  groves,  and  partly  to  escape 
the  tax  on  time  which  in  large  towns 
morning  visitors  are  accustomed  to  levy 
most  heavily  where  it  can  he  least 
spared.  Time  was  a  thing  he  especially 
valued,  and  on  company  "  assembled 
for  its  assassination,"  or  on  conversa- 
tion in  quest  of  its  element  amongst 
insignificant  subjects,  he  was  always 
severe.  He  treasured  moments,  as  the 
gold-seeker  his  particles  of  dust;  and 
condemned  all  who  misappropriated 
them.  For  this  reason  he  msliked 
fancy-work.  Once  when  shown  a  piece 
of  worsted  work  with  a  great  deal  of  red 
in  it,  he  quaintly  said,  "  It  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  murdered  time." 

Another  sphere  of  usefulness  now 
opened  before  him.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  Stapleton  before  he  was  again 
dispensing  the  word  of  life  amongst 
the  villagers;  but  Bristol  had  its  claims, 
and  accordingly,  in  1822,  he  yielded  to 
solicitation,  and  engaged  to  deliver  a 
lecture  there  every  fortnight,  in  the 
Broadmead  Chapel.  A  night  was  chosen 
when  it  could  interfere  little  with  the 
usual  religious  services  of  the  city,  and 
in  consequence  the  audience,  which  was 
miscellaneous  and  drawn  together  solely 
by  sympathy  with  the  preacher  and  his 
aim,  embraced  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  intelligence.  Here,  then,  was 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  his  talents, 
and  were  in  all  probability  his  endea- 
vours would  be  effective ;  but  the 
laboiu:  of  thought  was  considerable,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  his  physical 
incompetence  obliged  him  to  seek  partial 
relief  by  confining  himself  to  a  monthly 
lecture.  This,  too,  he  relinquished 
when  Hall  settled  in  Bristol,  deeming 
it,  such  was  his  appreciation  of  his 
coeval, " altogether  superfluous  and  even 
bordering  on  impertinent."  His  ideas 
at  this  time,  as  regarded  the  aspect  and 
habits  of  the  Chm'ch,were  in  general,  if 
not  the  same,  the  legitimate  expansion 
of  those,  he  held  when  young.  When 
invited,  in  1829,  to  take  paJt  in  the 
ordination  of  a  minister  at  Dublin,  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  long  before 
demonstrated  his  character,  he  summed 
up  liis  answer  in  the  wish  "  that  every 
notion  and  practice  of  this  kind,  in 
short  everything  sacerdotal  and  cere- 
moniftl  were  cleared  out  of  our  religious 


economy."  His  refusal  to  speak  at  an 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  object  of  which  he  approved, 
was  characteristic  but  cynical.  For  the 
platform  he  would  have  been  too  medi- 
tative ;  and  it  would  have  thrust  him 
further  into  the  field  of  action  than 
comported  with  his  disposition.  Though 
himself  a  stranger  there,  he  was  un- 
spai'ing  in  his  castigations  of  its  abuses. 
Cauit  and  affectation  everywhere,  and  in 
every  form,  were  obnoxious  to  him. 
When  the  Emperor  Alexamder's  piety 
was  a  favourite  theme  with  certain  de- 
claimers,  a  person  receiving  their  state- 
ments, as  Foster  thought,  far  too  easily, 
remarked  that  really  the  Emperor  must 
be  a  very  good  man.  "Yes,  sir,"  he 
replied  gravely  but  with  a  significant 
glance,  "  a  very  good  man — very  de- 
vout ;  no  doubt  he  said  grace  before  he 
swallowed  Poland ! " 

Foster's  next  literary  task  was  an  In- 
troduction, written  for  a  Glasgow  pub- 
lisher, to  "  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  It  is  a  mas- 
terly production,  eloquent,  and  forcible; 
the  reader's  imagination  is  at  once  en- 
listed, and  his  conscience  and  reason 
continually  appealed  to ;  the  whole  is  a 
sort  of  reverie,  disciu*sive  and  profound, 
but  is  fairly  neither  introduction  nor 
preface.  "  It  was  almost  all  laboured 
at,"  wrote  the  author,  "  under  a  misera- 
ble feeling  of  contraction  and  sterility." 
This  was  nearly  the  last  eflfbrt.  Much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so  original  a 
mind  should  have  left  so  little  to  pos- 
terity. But  who  can  accuse  of  indolence? 
Foster  was  an  intellectual  Samson,  but 
bound  by  seven  green  withs ;  we  have 
to  congratulate  oui'selves  on  what  he  did, 
despite  his  bonds.  When  we  recal  the 
cost  of  a  sentence,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  published  works,  remember 
his  extended  correspondence,  his  one 
himdred  and  eighty-four  articles  for 
the  "  Eclectic  Review,"  and  his  minis- 
terial engagements,  it  is  clear,  he  could 
not  have  been  idle.  * '  I  honestly  believe," 
he  once  wrote, "  I  have  never,  at  any  one 
time  written  the  amount  of  a  single  page 
(of  course,  not  including  letters)  without 
a  painfully  repugnant  sense  of  toil ;  such 
a  sense  of  it,  as  always  far  more  than  to 
overbalance  any  sense  of  pleasure  and 
such  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  quite  to  annihilate  any  such 
feeling  of  pleasure."  How  Dr.  Johnson,  ^ 
writing  a  book  in  less  than  a  week, 
would  have  growled  and  laughed  over 
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acknowledgments  like  these.  Foster's 
grasp  of  thought,  and  difficulty  of  ex- 
pression, combine  to  form  a  phenome- 
non worthy  of  record.  Anouier  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  a  learned  man.  Many  a 
region  of  truth  was  altogether  untrodden 
by  him.  With  natural  and  mathema- 
tical science,  with  the  intricacies  and 
wonders  of  philology,  he  was  compara- 
tively unacquainted;  and  this  igno- 
rance not  only  limited  his  range  of  al- 
lusion, but  deprived  him  of  an  infinite 
amount  of  material  which  would  have 
helped  him  to  build.  Wherever  he 
went  it  was  with  royal  step;  knotty 
problems  vanished  at  his  coming,  or 
gave  to  him  tribute;  but  he  should 
have  travelled  farther,  for  the  wider  his 
dominion,  the  more  abundant  his  wealth. 

Foster  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  the 
sun  was  beginniug  to  decline ;  already 
his  frame  had  given  proof  of  the  inju- 
rious efiects  of  severe  mental  applica- 
tion ;  but  worse  than  this,  painfiu  fore- 
bodings were  now  excited  by  the  failing 
health  of  his  wife,  the  beloved  of  his 
heart,  the  twin-spirit  whose  sympathies 
were  all  enwoven  with  his  own.  In 
1826,  too,  the  first  inroad  of  death  was 
made  upon  his  family — his  eldest  son 
fell  a  victim  to  consumption.  This 
event  was  deeply  felt,  but  when  the  par 
rent  looked  above  to  that  sphere  where 
evil  is  unJmown  and  joy  enduring, 
where  the  soul's  true  welfare  is  attained 
and  the  bUss  of  being  realized,  and 
glanced  again  upon  the  world,  where 
truth  is  despised  and  existence  abused, 
where  ten  thousand  snares  beset  the 
young  and  would  destroy  them,  the  very 
pensiveness  of  his  character,  that  pic- 
tured the  scenes  of  time  in  darkest 
shades,  brought  consolation,  and  en- 
abled him  patiently  to  sustain  his 
mournful  bereavement. 

This  was  an  eventful  period  in  Eng- 
•  lish  history ;  new  powers  were  ranging 
themselves  in  the  pride  of  strength  and 
right  against  the  pr^udices  and  corrup- 
tions of  centuries.  Foster,  in  his  seclu- 
sion, watched  the  changeful  contest  and 
estimated  the  forces  in  action,  now  with 
sanguine  hope  and  now  in  despondency. 
He  was  not  a  practical  politician ;  his 
convictions  had  been  implanted  and 
nourished  apart  from  society.  While 
clouds  and  storms  had  been  sweeping 
over  it,  he  had  looked  on  from  the  dis- 
tance in  the  calm  light  of  reason  and 
religion;  and  his  impressions  were  as 


correct  as  those  of  the  majority  actually 
involved,  his  interest  was  as  intense, 
and  naturally  therefore  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression vehement.  It  was  not  till  the 
Keform  Bill  had  passed,  and  all  parties 
again  marshalled  themselves  in  rank 
and  file,  that  he  wrote  anything  specially 
upon  the  subjects  in  debate.  In  1834, 
however,  he  inserted  two  letters  in  the 
**  Morning  Chronicle,"  professedly  ft'om 
"A  Quiet  Looker-on,"  on  the  Church 
and  the  Voluntary  Principle;  and  in 
1851,  five  letters  on  the  Ballot  by  an 
**  Independent  Elector." 

Foster's  own  life-work  was  neai'ly 
finished.  Not  that  his  hand  trembled 
or  his  heart  quailed,  but  that  events 
and  circumstances  demanded  his  solici- 
tude. From  this  date  shadows  thickened 
around  him ;  but  as  they  came,  he  re- 
joiced in  the  consciousness  of  deepen- 
ing faith,  tiiat  beyond  them  all  was  a 
quenchless  sun.  His  friends  began  to 
die.  For  the  "  acquaintance-feeling " 
he  never  had  a  faculty,  but  his  attach- 
ments, when  formed,  were  invariably 
strong.  His  friendship  was  an  ethereal 
flame,  pure  and  unwavering.  And  now 
he  was  to  prove  that 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 
Which  finds  not  here  an  end. 

Adversity  may  despoil  a  man  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  as  the  winter  the  oak 
of  its  foliage ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
tree  is  never  so  tested  as  when  the  hur- 
ricane tears  from  it  its  branches.  In 
1831,  Kobert  HaU  departed;  and  to  his 
memory  he  paid  a  tribute  in  his  "  Ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Hall  as  a  Preacher." 
In  1832,  it  became  too  apparent  that 
death  was  about  to  disturb  by  an  irre- 
coverable blow,  the  domestic  felicity  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed.'  The  symptoms 
of  decline  in  Mrs.  Foster's  health  be- 
came alarming.  With  the  spring  a  fatal 
illness  commenced  which  terminated  in 
the  autumn.  She  died  in  the  house  of 
her  brother-in-law,  at  Bourton,  in  peace 
and  hope.  Her  husband  was  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  last  moment  suddenly  arrived, 
and  the  struggle  was  over  before  he 
could  possibly  reach  her.  "  I  have  come 
hither,"  he  wrote,  "  so  considerable  a 
time  since  the  event,  that  I  am  dis- 
suaded from  seeing,  as  I  wished  to  do, 
the  deserted  mortal  relic,  which  will  be 
removed  early  the  day  aiter  to-morrow, 
and  with  the  very  least  possible  cere- 
mony. If  conventional  usages  did  not 
come  obstinately  in  the  way,  my  infinite 
preference  would  be,  that  the  last  office 
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should  be  performed  at  the  midnight 
hour,  in  penect  silence,  and  with  no  at- 
tendance beside  the  parties  immediately 
interested.  What  have  a  number  of 
gazing,  indifferent  spectators  to  do  with 
my  loss,  or  my  demeanour  or  feeling  re- 
garding it  ?  "  The  wish  thus  expressed 
became  known  in  the  village,  and 
prompted  by  genuine  delicacy  and  re- 
spect, the  inhabitants,  almost  without 
exception,  remained  at  home  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral.  This  was  a  painful  loss; 
but  though  she  was  his  dearest  and  most 
sympathizing  companion,  prized  above 
all  earthly  things,  ne  submitted  without 
complaint  to  the  mandate  of  imerring 
wisdom.  These  pensive  emotions  were 
prolonged  and  deepened  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  removal  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Anderson,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy; 
and  also  immediately  after  by  that  of 
his  faithful  and  valued — brother,  we 
might  almost  say,  for  brothers  they 
were  in  talent  and  in  sentiment — the 
Kev.  Joseph  Hughes.  Hearing  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  seized  his 
pen,  and  addressed  him  "for  the  last 
time  in  this  world,"  in  a  strain  indica- 
tive of  his  now  habitual  state  of  mind : 
— **  But  oh,  my  dear  friend,  whither  is 
it  that  vou  are  going  ?  Where  is  it  that 
you  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or  days 
hence  ?  I  have  affecting  cause  to  think 
and  to  wonder  concerning  that  unseen 
world;  to  desire,  were  it  permitted  to 
mortals,  one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious 
economy,  to  ask  innumerable  questions 
to  which  there  is  no  answer.  What  is 
the  manner  of  existence — of  employ- 
ment—of society — of  remembrance— of 
anticipation  of  all  the  surrounding  re- 
velations to  our  depajted  friends  ?  How 
striking  to  think  tnat  she  so  long  and 
so  recently  with  me  here,  so  beloved 
but  now  so  totally  withdrawn  and  ab- 
sent, that  she  experimentally  knows  all 
I  am  in  vain  enquiring ! "  His  letters 
to  the  Kev.  Josiah  Hill  in  particular, 
show  that  these  were  the  subjects  he 
was  perpetually  pondering.  His  eye 
was  ever  fixed  on  the  limiuess  expanse 
where  eternal  ages  roll  their  solemn 
round,  and  by  the  dim  light  reflected 
thence  on  earth,  he  sought  to  satisfy 
his  sublime  curiosity.  The  thought  of 
Immobtality  was  familiar,  it  became  to 
him  what  he  had  taught  it  should  be, 
**  the  grand  test  of  all  pursuits,  friend- 
ships, and  speculations.  These  scenes 
of  oereavement  would  have  been  re- 


vived, had  it  been  possible  for  them  to 
fade  in  recollection,  by  the  death  of  the 
Kajah  Kammohunroy,  the  same  year  in 
a  house  adjoining.  His  brother  and  an 
associate  of  early  youth  were  the  next 
to  leave  him,  ana  in  1840,  followed 
another  esteemed  friend,  the  Kev.  Tho- 
mas Coles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  in  detail, 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years  of 
Foster's  life.  They  are  unmarked  by 
extraordinary  features,  and  will  not 
tend  to  make  more  distinct  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  His  health  had  given 
intimations  of  failure.  About  Chiist- 
mas,  1842,  he  began  to  ^it  blood,  and 
in  January  of  the  succeeding  year  had 
another  attack.  In  June  he  appeared 
for  the  last  time  in  public,  at  the  exa- 
mination of  the  students  of  the  Baptist 
College  in  Bristol,  but  his  debility  in- 
creased, and  under  such  constant  admo- 
nition he  seriously  prepared  for  the 
change  awaiting  him.  In  September, 
he  wrote :  "  Pray  without  ceasing y  has 
been  the  sentence  repeating  itself  in  the 
silent  thought ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  think, 
that  it  will,  that  it  miLst,  be  my  practice 
to  the  last  conscious  hour  of  me.  Oh 
why  not  throughout  that  long,  indolent, 
inanimate  half  century  past!  I  often 
think  mournfully  at  the  difference  it 
would  have  made  now,  when  there  re- 
mains so  little  time  for  a  more  genuine, 
effective,  spiritual  hfe.  What  would 
become  of  a  poor  sinful  soul,  but  for 
that  blessed,  all  comprehensive  sacrifice, 
and  that  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high."  The  same  month 
he  was  confined  to  his  room ;  and  as  the 
weeks  passed,  almost  each  day  gave 
token  that  he  was  ready  for  the  "  final 
journey."  Many  a  thing  he  had  not 
strength  to  perform,  "  But  I  can  pray," 
said  he,  **  and  that  is  a  glorious  thing." 
And  at  another  time  he  was  heard  to 
whisper  the  words  of  triumph :  "  O 
death  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave 
where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  ihe  evening  of  Saturday,  October 
14th,  and  Foster  is  stretched  upon  his 
bed,  his  head  throbbing,  his  breath  op- 
pressed. He  cannot  listen  to  the  loved 
voice  that  would  read  from  some  favour- 
ite page,  he  cannot  talk ;  he  asks  to  be 
left  alone.  His  desire  is  complied  with, 
but  ever  and  anon  a  footstep  steals  into 
the  room,  and  then  retreats.  Night 
com^s,  and  it  is  specially  requested  that 
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some  one  may  be  allowed  to  sit  with 
him  through  its  dark  watches;  but  he 
steadily  retuses,  and  all  again  is  hushed 
within  that  chamber  of  sickness. 
Morning  draws  near,  and  the  faithful 
servants  listen  at  the  door;  all  is  well — 
he  sleepeth.  At  six  o'clock,  again  she 
stands  there,  anxiously  hoping  for  a 
sound,  however  slight,  that  shall  inti- 
mate the  continuance  of  life.  None  is 
heard — she  enters,  and  there  he  lies, 
with  arms  gently  extended,  and  coun- 
tenance placid  as  in  slumber ;  his  limbs 
still  warm,  but  his  forehead  cold.  0, 
how  cold!  Death's  icy  hand  has  been 
there,  and  the  contemplative  spirit  has 
burst  its  thraldom  and  soared  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  highest  aspirations. 

So  lived  and  so  died  John  Foster,  not 
a  faultless  man,  but  still  a  bright  exem- 
plar. He  has  been  called  a  misanthrope ; 
but  the  name  is  misapplied.  There  was 
too  much  refinement  of  feeling  and 
kindness  of  heart  in  him.  Take  an  in- 
stance or  two  from  amidst  a  niunber. 
When  shown  small  waives  brought  to 
the  door  for  sale,  on  being  told  the 
price,  he  would  say,  *'  O,  give  them  a 
few  pence  more;  see — there's  a  great 
deal  of  work  here ;  it  must  have  taken 
some  time  to  make."  He  has  been 
known  to  go  back  to  a  shop  and  pay 
something  more  for  what  he  thought 
had  been  sold  liim  too  cheaply.  If  he 
had  been  told  of  any  in  distress,  though 
personally  unacquainted  witli  them,  he 
seemed  constantly  to  remember  them, 
and  would  make  evident  allusions  to 
them  in  his  family  prayers;  and  in 
rendering  acts  of  kindness  in  some 
ingenious  manner  he  always  tried  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  fa- 
voured pers«i.  These  traits  have  too 
much  of  tenderness  and  beauty  for  the 
character  of  a  misanthrope;  and  yet 
there  was  a  grievous  deficiency  of  sym- 
P9,thy  between  him  and  the  mass  of 
mankind.  He  loved  them,  but  he  could 
not  feel  as  they  felt.  It  was  as  if  his 
soul  would  shake  ofi"  the  shackles  of 
humanity,  and  expatiate  alone  in  its 
own  ethereal  element.  He  would  have 
been  a  nobler  man,  could  he  have  said  I 


with  his  enthusiasm:  "Homo  sum;  nil 
humanum  alienum  puto."  He  is  told 
that  his  birthplace  is  increasing  in 
size,  and  remarks : — "  It  did  not  please 
me  at  all.  It  was  just  saying  there 
were  so  many  more  sinners  in  the 
locality.  Unless  mankind  were  better, 
an  augmented  number  is  nothing  to 
be  pleased  with.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  always  apt  to  be  pleased  at  seeing 
vacated  sites,  and  houses  deserted  and 
in  ruins."  Had  he  felt  himself  more  a 
man  with  men  he  would  never  have 
written  thus.  Instead  of  dwelling  only 
on  the  dark  shades  of  the  pictures,  he 
would  have  gazed  on  the  hues  of  light; 
instead  of  sitting  down  in  melancholy, 
he  would  have  bent  every  energy  to  the 
demolition  of  what  he  abhorred,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  right. 
He  once  called  the  world  "  an  untamed 
and  untameable  animal,"  and  on  being 
reminded  that  he  was  a  part  of  it,  re- 
joined, "  Yes,  sir,  a  hair  upon  the  tail." 
His  sense  of  individuality — his  per- 
ception and  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiuil  in  nature  and  morals — his  consti- 
tutional pensiveness  —  his  habits  of 
mind  which  led  him  to  reflect  rather 
than  anticipate,  and  so  stole  from  him, 
in  part,  the  pleasures  of  hope — and 
especially  the  lofty  standard  by  which 
he  tested  things — these  combined  to 
sever  him  from  ordinary  mortals,  and 
to  make  him  fail  in  that  interest  of 
association  with  them,  which  would 
have  nerved  him  for  the  accomphsh- 
ment  of  more  than  he  did.  Another 
fault  was  the  predominance  of  the  ideal 
over  the  actual;  an  infusion  of  the 
practical  would  have  been  advantageous. 
His  favoiu'ite  problems  were,  what  may 
be,  or  might  he^  or  would  have  been. 
What  a  contrast  in  action  between  him 
and  Dr.  Arnold,  both  though,  extensively 
agreeing  in  sentiment !  But  if  the  one 
lives  "  in  deeds,  not  yeaJrs,"  the  other 
does  "  in  thoughts,  not  breaths."  When 
Foster,  the  man,  is  forgotten  by  the 
circle  of  his  Mends,  Foster,  the  writer, 
shall  be  remembered  by  thousands  he 
has  benefited. 
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The  life  of  Robespierre  is  the  history  of 
one  of  the  world's  epochs,  and  that  an 
epoch,  beyond  all  others,  vast  in  its 
events  and  important  in  its  issues.  The 
few  years  during  which  the  mighty 
drama  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
played  out,  occupy  a  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  page  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, than  ages  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
humanity.  Those  crises,  decisive  of 
the  destinies  of  nations,  those  convul- 
sions shaking  society  to  its  centre,  those 
events  world-wide  in  their  bearings  and 
transmitting  their  issues  far  into  the 
futiu-e,  which,  like  the  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  of  nature,  are  generally 
interspersed  at  wide  intervals,  here 
occur  simultaneously,  or  crowd  closely 
upon  one  another.  Those  first-class 
men  in  politics  and  strategy,  of  whom 
the  race  is  generally  so  sparing,  here 
cluster  together  in  constellations.  Those 
social  changes,  that  unchaining  of 
thought  and  march  of  sentiment,  which 
are  generally  effected  by  the  slow  and 
imperceptible  hand  of  time,  like  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals,during  this 
memorable  epoch  broke  out  suddenly, 
convulsively.  Within  the  short  space  of 
six  years,  dynasties  hoary  with  anti- 
quity were  overthrown ;  institutions  that 
had  interwoven  themselves  with  the 
lives  and  habits  of  nations,  altogether 
disappeared;  superstitions  the  most 
venerated  were  exposed  and  profaned ; 
prejudices  the  most  inveterate  were  up- 
rooted ;  opinions  held  as  the  dogmata  of 
revelation  were  denied  and  ridiculed. 
Within  this  period,  a  vast  and  terrible 
drama  was  enacted,  of  which  France 
was  the  stage  and  the  world  the  theatre ; 
in  which  kijQgs  and  generals,  statesmen 
and  orators,  fanatics  and  assassins,  were 
the  actors ;  the  downfal  of  thrones  and 
tyrannies,  the  blood  of  a  himdred  battle- 
fields, the  massacre  of  a  million  citizens, 
the  catastrophes  and  the  regeneration 
of  modem  society,  the  denouement. 
There  may  have  been,  there  doubtless 
were,  latent  and  adequate  causes,  which 
had  been  long  working  under  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and  of  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  only  the  development ; 
these,  however,  were  its  ostensible  facts. 
And  with  the  French  Revolution  Ro- 
bespierre has  identified  himself.  Of 
this  mighty  movement  of  humanity,  so 


rapid  and  eventful  in  its  march,  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  issues,  Robespierre  was 
the  incarnation.  In  him  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  assumed  a  shape,  and  spoke, 
and  acted.  Ho  advanced  with  it  to  its 
extreme  point,  never  lagging  behind, 
never  seeking  to  stem  its  progress. 
When  all  other  parties  had  been  thrust 
aside  or  swallowed  up,  and  he  and  his 
followers  were  left  alone  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  the  Revolution  had  culminated, 
and  this  was  at  once  the  sign  and  the 
consequence.  When  he  and  his  party 
fell,  the  Revolution  had  receded.  Ro- 
bespierre was  its  last  idea,  its  ultimate 
point. 

We  have  prefaced  with  these  remarks, 
partly  to  vindicate  the  assertion  with 
which  we  commenced,  and  partly  to 
apologise  for  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  the  present  sketch.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  within  such  limits,  to  give 
a  detailed  biography  of  Robespierre; 
for  links  of  connection  would  be  found 
attaching  him  to  aU  the  events  of  this 
eventful  period.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  him  to  view,  at 
the  critical  passages  of  the  history,  in 
the  attitudes  he  assumed,  and  the  con- 
duct he  adopted.  This  will  suffice  to 
display  the  man.  These  outward  and 
visible  facts  will  give  us  some  insight 
into  that  inner  self,  of  which  they  are 
but  the  exponents.  And  thus,  even  in 
the  case  of  this  enigmatical  character, 
we  may  perhaps  accomplish  the  truest 
ends  of  biography,  by  detecting  those 
elementary  principles,  into  which,  after 
all,  the  strangest  and  most  contradictory 
phenomena  of  human  conduct  are  re- 
solvable. 

Francis  Maximilian  Robespierre, 
was  born  at  Arras,  in  the  year  1759,  so 
that  he  was  just  thirty  years  of  age 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  His 
father,  who  was  of  EngHsh  extraction, 
had  ruined  his  fortunes  by  dissipation, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Germany  from  his  credi- 
tors. He  afterwards  escaped  to  America, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of  When 
young  Maximilian  was  but  nine  years 
old,  his  mother  died,  so  that  at  that 
early  age  he  was  left  an  orphan  and 
destitute.  The  Bishop  of  Arras  be- 
j  friended  him,  sent  him  to  the  college  of 
1  Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris,  and  defrayed 
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the  expenses  of  his  education.  At  col- 
lege he  pursued  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence, and  made  respectable  progress. 
Even  then  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  The  ph&oso- 
phy  oftfean  Jacques  Eousseau,  occupied 
much  of  his  attention,  and  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  his  ardent  and 
speculative  mind.  Such  was  his  en- 
thusiasm that  we  find  him  making  a 
pilgrimage  of  thirty  miles  on  foot,  to 
visit  this  great  forerunner  of  the  Revo- 
lution. On  quitting  college,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  sharing  his  time  between 
literature  and  the  law.  Two  incidents 
trivial  in  themselves,  but  remarkable 
when  considered  in  connection  with  his 
subsequent  history,  are  recorded  of  this 
his  early  career.  He  resigned  a  situa- 
tion as  member  of  the  common  tribunal 
of  Arras,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop,  because  his 
sensibility  was  wounded  on  being  com- 
pelled to  condemn  an  assassin  to  death. 
A  prize  was  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Metz,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  inhuman 
law  by  which  the  whole  family  of  a 
criminal  condemned  to  the  scaffold, 
was  rendered  infamous.  Robespierre 
entered  into  the  competition  and  car- 
ried off  the  prize.  In  his  essay  he  in- 
dulges in  much  pathetic  remonstrance, 
and  goes  the  length  of  advocating  the 
total  abolition  of  capital  punishments. 

Such  was  Robespierre  up  to  the  time 
of  his  election  into  the  States-general, 
and  the  incorporation  of  his  biography 
with  the  history  of  Trance.  Axid  we 
have  here  the  elements  of  all  that  he 
afterwards  became,  as  indeed  we  should 
expect  in  so  pertinacious  a  character. 
Some  of  these  circumstances  may  indeed 
appear  contradictory  to  the  part  he  sus- 
tained in  after  life,  but  such  contradic- 
tion exists  only  in  appearance.  Robes- 
pierre pedestrinating  tiiirty  miles  to  see 
that  great  philanthropist,  S,  J.  Rousseau, 
abdicating  the  tribunal  because  too  sen- 
sitive to  condemn  a  miu*derer  to  death, 
advocating  with  eloquence  and  pathos 
the  abolition  of  all  capital  punishments; 
and  Robespierre,  the  extreme  democrat 
of  the  Revolution,  the  sanguinary  despot 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  himself.  Nay,  tiie  same 
principles  that,  acting  upon  the  suscep- 
tible and  enthusiastic  mind  of  youth, 
gave  warmth  and  vigour  to  his  pen 
when  he  contested  for  the  premium  of 
the  academy  of  Metz,  ttiose  same  prin- 


ciples, coming  into  contact  with  the 
stem  and  steeled  heart  of  the  fanatic, 
erroneously  and  relentlessly  appHed, 
still  governed  him  when  he  consigned 
his  hundreds  of  daily  victims  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. And  these  were  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Robespierre  was  consistent 
with  himself  in  the  same  way  that  the 
dazzling  and  philanthropic  theories  of 
this  philosopher  resulted  in  the  way  of 
certain  consequence  in  the  commotions 
and  outrages  and  blood  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  revolution. 

Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  their  disci- 
ples, were  the  true  leaders  of  this  great 
and  terrible  epoch.  They  had  taught 
the  people  to  examine  and  think.  They 
had  shown  that  the  traditions  of  ages 
were  open  to  question,  that  opinions 
were  not  necessarily  true  because  they 
were  universally  received  and  had 
wrought  themselves  into  the  life  of  a 
people,  that  the  dogmata  of  popes  and 

Sriests  were  not  infallible,  that  the 
espotism  of  kings  and  nobles  was  not 
a  matter  of  inherent  right.  They  had 
already  effected  a  revolution  in  idea, 
which  was  only  waiting  its  opportunity 
to  develop  itself  in  fact.  Each  of  them 
had  his  separate  department,  but  they 
were  coadjutors  in  the  same  great  cause. 
Voltaire  attacked  the  tyranny  of  super- 
stition, that  tyranny  that  wielding  the 
prestige  of  tradition,  the  anathemas  of 
conscience  and  the  terrors  of  futurity,  is 
the  most  oppressive  and  debasing  in  its 
bondage,  and  the  hardest  to  throw  off. 
Possessed  of  extraordinary  and  mul  tif  ari- 
ous  powers,  dexterous  in  the  use  of  that 
most  trenchant  of  all  weapons,  wit,  in- 
veterate, even  malignant  in  his  hatred, 
of  indomitable  perseverance  and  restiess 
activity,  living  far  beyond  the  usual 
term  of  existence,  Voltaire  seemed  di- 
rectiy  qualified  and  preserved  for  the 
purpose  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 
Of  this  pui-pose  he  never  lost  sight. 
From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
his  long  career,  in  all  his  compositions, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature,  for  almost 
every  department  he  essayed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  sneer  and  sarcasm, 
laughter  and  invective,  the  ehureh  and 
the  religion  with  which  he  unhappily 
confounded  it,  were  the  objects  or  his 
incessant  attacks.  It  needed  such  a 
foe  to  overthrow  such  a  colossal  tyranny, 
and  emancipate  the  thought  and  009- 
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science  of  mankind.  Voltaire's  great 
error  was  that  he  did  not  discrimi- 
nate between  what  is  essential  and 
what  accidental,  between  the  truth, 
immutable  and  one,  and  the  accre- 
tions that  had  gathered  to  it,  and 
the  perversions  that  had  distorted  it. 
He  assailed  promiscuously  religion  and 
religious  systems,  forgetting  that  the 
one  is  human  and  fallible,  and  the  other 
divine  and  infallible.  And  of  this  error, 
France  has  paid  the  penalty.  This  is  why 
unmoored  from  the  anchor  of  her  former 
faith,  she  has  drifted  over  the  agitated 
and  trackless  waters  of  infidelity.  This 
was  one  reason  why  her  revolution  was 
deformed  by  such  nideous  excesses.  In 
social  commotions  the  restraints  and 
hiunanities  of  religion  are  needed  to  al- 
lay passion  and  curb  excess.  Valour 
and  patriotism  and  virtue  will  not  sup- 
ply its  place.  It  had  been  renounced 
in  France,  confoimded  with  the  tyranny 
of  superstition,  and  hence,  her  revolu- 
tion instead  of  proclaiming  liberty  to 
the  captive,  and  light  to  those  that  sit 
in  danmess,  spoke  in  accents  of  rage 
and  revenge  provoking  to  crime  and 
blood-shed. 

Rousseau  attacked  the  evils  of  man's 
social  condition.  Property  was  in  his 
eyes  what  religion  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Voltaire,  the  prolific  source  of  human 
misery.  He  had  himself  tasted  the  hu- 
miliations of  poverty.  He  had  himself 
struggled  with  its  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. He  had  been  near  starvation 
in  sight  of  the  prodigality  and  luxmy 
of  the  rich.  He  did  not  occupy  that 
position  in  the  social  scale  to  wluch  his 
talents  entitled  him.  The  ignorant  and 
imbecile  rioted  in  profusion,  and  wield- 
ed the  power  that  wealth  imparts, 
while  he,  one  of  nature's  gifted  children, 
was  poor  and  dependent.  These  things, 
acting  upon  a  dreamy  and  sensitive 
temperament,  inspired  the  philosophy 
of  Rousseau.  Standing  amidst  the 
masses  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale, 
he  became  their  voice,  giving  eloquent 
and  pathetic  utterance  to  their  wrongs 
and  miseries.  His  philosophy  was  just 
the  warm  spontaneous  outpouring  of  an 
impassioned  nature,  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  condition.  Its  source 
was  not  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the 
heart.  Hence  he  coiild  not,  like  Vol- 
taire>  employ  wit  as  his  weapon,  for  wit 
is  not  the  outbreak  of  genuine  indigna- 
tion, nor  the  involuntary  cry  of  misery. 
He  used  that  truest  langua^  of  the 


heart,  eloquent  denunciation,  irresistible 
pathos,  enthusiastic  hope,  all  steeped  in 
hues  brilliantly  imaginative.  He  was 
not  a  practical  man.  He  broached  no 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  society. 
This  was  not  his  province.  He  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  the  New  Evangel^ 
"  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." He  felt  existing  evils,  and  he 
denounced  themj  he  dreamed  of  a 
brighter  ideal,  and  he  portrayed  the 
glorious  vision.  How  such  a  regenera- 
tion of  things  was  to  be  attained, 
whether  it  were  in  truth  attainable,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  enquire.  It  was 
imaginable,  and  that  was  enough  for 
this  philosopher  and  poet.  And  here 
was  liis  great  error.  The  extinction  of 
toil  and  oppression  and  poverty,  the 
lightening  or  removal  of  burdens  by 
equalization,  the  imion  of  mankind  in 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  a  universal 
brotherhood,  the  merging  of  all  selfish 
interests  in  the  common  good,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  reign  of  liberty ,  equality ^ 
and  fraternity i  all  this,  doubtless,  ap- 
pears an  enchanting  ideal;  yet  pro- 
found observers  of  human  nature  and 
society  have  questioned  whether,  even 
supposing  it  practicable,  it  would  add 
to  the  quantum  of  human  happiness. 
However  this  may  be,  one  fatal  objec- 
tion lies  against  all  such  theories;  they 
can  never  he  realized^  not,  at  least,  while 
the  elements  of  man's  nature  and  con- 
dition remain  what  they  now  are. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  imity 
and  uniformity.  The  one  is  the  law  of 
nature,  the  other  is  not,  and  the  one 
is  the  law  of  society,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  other  is  not,  nor  can  be.  Whilst 
the  innate  qualities  and  capacities 
of  mankind  differ  as  they  do,  all 
attempts  to  realize  such  theories  as  the 
above,  must  be  miserably  abortive. 
And  more,  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to  at- 
tempt an  impossibility,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  the  dogma  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  In  the  case  of 
individuals,  it  is  by  this  straining  after 
the  unattainable,  that  crimes  are  com- 
mitted and  fortunes  wrecked.  In  society 
too,  it  is  thus  that  the  most  terrible 
convulsions  and  hideous  excesses  are 
occasioned.  It  was  thus  that  the  phi- 
lanthropic theories  and  gorgeous  visions 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  were  in  no 
remote  way  connected  Mdth  the  wildest 
and  bloodiest  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
Such  doctrines,  emanating  from  mioh 
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a  soul,  and  arrayed  in  the  charms  of 
such  a  style,  struck  upon  deep  and 
ready  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands. All  the  youth  and  enthusiasm 
of  France  responded  to  the  wails  and 
and  aspirations  of  this  impassioned 
visionary.  Amongst  the  rest  we  have 
seen  how  powerfully  they  affected  the 
young  lawyer  of  Arras.  Eobespierre 
was  formed  by  nature  of  the  tempera- 
ment out  of  which  fanatics  are  made. 
Kestlessly  active,  inflexible  of  will,  ca- 
pable of  long  and  severe  concentration 
of  thought,  ardent  and  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  attained  his  ends,  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  when  once  they  meet  with  a 
great  and  congenial  idea,  surrender 
themselves  to  it  with  complete  and  life- 
long devotion.  It  was  thus  that  Robes- 
pierre embraced  the  philosophy  of 
llousseau.  He  did  not  merely  hold 
these  doctrines  as  opinions.  They  had 
not  merely  a  cold  and  barren  place  in 
his  creed.  They  impregnated  his  soul. 
They  possessed  him.  He  gave  himself 
to  them,  mind  and  heart,  strength  and 
life.  He  became  their  incarnation. 
To  realize  Rousseau's  ideal  of  rege- 
nerated society  became  henceforth  his 
warmest  aspiration,  his  supreme  pur- 
pose. He  only  waited  opportunity, 
and  that  was  at  hand,  as  generally  to 
those  who  wait  for  it. 

It  is  thus  that  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  Robe^erre's  conduct  are  to 
be  reconciled.  When  he  shrank  from 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  it 
was  Rousseau's  humane  philosophy  that 
wrought  within  him ;  when  a  few  years 
after  he  steeled  his  heart  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  still 
as  the  fanatic^d  adherent  of  the  same 
doctrines.  This  was  but  the  baptism 
of  blood,  through  which  society  had  to 
pass  to  its  ideal  renovation.  These 
lives  were  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
they  must  be  removed.  He  thought 
that  having  but  the  choice  of  evils,  he 
chose  the  least.  He  forgot  that  nothing 
— no  end  —  no  motive  —  can  sanctify 
crime.  It  was  a  mad,  mistaken,  relent- 
less, and  guiltjr  effort  to  realize  a  fasci- 
nating impossibility. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  but  neces- 
sary ;  not  merely  to  explain  these  in- 
consistencies in  Robespierre's  conduct, 
but  as  a  key  to  his  entire  life.  There 
are  really  no  anomalies  in  humanity 
any  more  than  in  nature.  In  what  we 
deem  and  call  anomalies  the  laws  are 


only  liidden.  Either  we  do  not  look 
deep  enough,  or  have  not  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  facts.  Robespierre  was 
an  unusual  i)henomenon,  it  is  true,  yet 
he  was  a  phase  of  our  common  nature. 
In  1789,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
upon  the  superior  council  of  Artois, 
which  had  gained  for  him  the  favour  of 
the  popular  party,  Robespierre  was 
elected  as  deputy  to  the  States-General. 
This  convocation  of  representatives 
from  all  classes  in  the  nation  had  been 
summoned  by  Louis  XVI.  as  a  last 
desperate  measure,  to  quiet  discontent, 
and  rescue  himself  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. These  at  all  events  were  the 
ostensible  causes,  yet  in  truth  the  real 
cause  lay  more  deep  and  hidden.  Few 
at  that  time  discerned  it.  It  was  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  advance 
of  existing  institutions.  Society  had 
now  reached  an  adult,  reflective  age, 
and  was  impatient  of  the  tutelage  and 
leading  strings  of  its  childhood.  An 
expansion,  correspondent  with  its  own 
recent  growth,  was  needed  in  its  insti- 
tutions. The  revolutionary  idea  al- 
ready on  its  irresistible  march,  had 
reached  a  stage  in  its  progi*ess,  in 
which  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  became  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  alternative  was  between  the  opening 
of  this  safety  valve,  or  some  yet  more 
violent  and  ternfic  explosion.  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  history,  it  is 
remarkable  how,  like  a  secret  but  re- 
sistless fate,  the  Revolution  was  itself 
the  cause  of  all  things.  It  was  the 
origin  of  events,  not  the  consequence  of 
them.  It  was  the  convener  of  assem- 
blies, not  the  offspring  of  their  delibera- 
tions. It  employed  men  as  its  instru- 
ments, but  would  not  submit  to  be  con- 
trolled or  guided  by  them.  The  mo- 
ment they  attempted  to  moderate  its 
advance  or  give  it  direction,  their  fate 
was  sealed.  The  revolution  passed  by 
them,  or  if  they  persisted  to  stand  in  its 
way,  over  them.  This  is  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
embarrasment  of  the  finances,  the 
liberal  character  of  the  king,  the  false 
policy  of  ministers,  the  refractoriness  of 
parliaments,  these  were  but  the  occa- 
sions; the  Revolution  itself  was  the 
cause.  But  this  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters did  not  imderstand.  Precedents 
had  existed  in  the  ancient  history  of 
France,  and  they  hoped  to  find  in  the 
States-General  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  tractable  and 
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convenient  assembly  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  ages.  They  forgot  that  it  is  a 
perilous  thing  to  apply  the  precedents  of 
one  age  to  the  altered  sentiments  and  con- 
ditions of  another.  Or  rather,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place.  They  knew  not  what  noyel 
ideas  were  fermenting  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Hence  king,  ministers,  and 
nobles  were  unanimous  in  convening 
an  assembly  which  did  not  dissolve  till 
it  had  engiilphed  the  hierarchies  of  the 
church  and  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  palace,  and 
reduced  to  a  form  and  a  £&adow  the 
despotism  of  ages. 

In  the  National  Assembly  Eobespierre 
did  not  at  first  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place*  The  eminent  men  who  took  the 
lead  in  its  debates  threw  him  into  the 
shade.  His  insignificant  figure,  shrill 
voice,  awkward  gestures,  and  hesitating 
and  confused  speech  drew  but  little  at- 
tention. Impelled  by  the  restlessness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  strong  feel- 
ings that  lermented  within  him,  he  fre- 
quently spoke ;  but  so  miserable  were 
his  first  efforts  that  the  Assembly  hardly 
tolerated  him. 

But  there  were  two  features  in  Robes- 
pierre's character  which  carried  him 
triumphantly  through  these  difficulties, 
and  converted  the  obscure  and  em- 
barrassed deputy  into  an  orator  and  the 
despot  of  the  revolution.  These  were 
his  indomitable  perseverance  and  his 
fidelity  to  principle.  Nothing  daimted 
by  his  repeated  failures,  submitting  with 
all  the  impassibility  of  his  character  to 
the  taunts,  and  laughter,  and  impa- 
tience of  the  Assembly,  he  persevered, 
till  at  length  he  acquired  that  facility 
and  force  of  expression  so  essential  to 
the  public  man  in  times  of  popular 
commotion.  He  never  possessed  the 
copious  and  impassioned  speech  of 
those  to  whom  eloquence  is  a  natural 
gift.  He  seldom  trusted  himself  to  ex- 
tempore ef^isions.  His  more  important 
harangues  bear  the  appearance  ol  severe 
and  careful  premeditation.  And  this 
has  been  corroborated  by  the  manu- 
scripts that  have  been  found  among  his 
papers.  But  in  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing he  attained  great  excellence.  He 
acq^uired  some  of  the  capital  qualifi- 
cations of  the  rhetorician,  clearness  and 
condensation,  energy  and  tact. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  oratory,  marked  and  rapid 
as  that  was,  which  ultimately  caused 


the  luminaries  of  the  Assembly  to  wane 
before  the  obscure  deputy  of  Arras, 
so  much  as  his  fidelity  to  principle. 
When  Mirabeau,  to  cater  to  liis  plea- 
sures and  ambition,  had  taken  bribes  of 
the  Court;  and  Bamave  had  relented  at 
the  sight  of  the  mi^estic  grief  of  fallen 
royalty,  and  the  innocent  mir  face  of  the 
yoimg  Dauphin ;  when  the  two  Lameths 
seeing  whither  things  were  tending 
would  fain  have  retraced  their  steps, 
Robespierre  felt  that  his  convictions 
yet  urged  him  onward,  and  he  obeyed 
them.  The  revolution  thrusting  aside 
those  who  had  betrayed  it,  and  mocking 
the  silly  presumption  of  those  who 
would  moderate  it,  demanded  a  leader. 
Robespierre  presented  himself  and  was 
accepted.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  rise. 

Overborne  by  tiie  siupassing  talents 
of  liis  rivals  in  the  Assembly,  Robes- 
pieire  sought  without  its  walls  the  influ- 
ence denied  him  within.  The  man  of 
the  people,  to  the  people  he  appealed. 
The  orcan  of  the  appeal  was  the  Jaco- 
bin club.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Assembly, 
certain  Breton  deputies  belonging  to 
what  was  then  the  extreme  revolutionary 
party,  had  formed  a  society  to  concoct 
measures  and  stimulate  the  progress  of 
liberty.  Among  its  founders  were  Bar- 
nore  and  the  two  Lameths.  It  accom- 
panied the  National  Assembly  in  its 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and 
selected,  as  the  place  of  its  sittings,  the 
old  convent  ot  the  Jacobins,  near  to 
the  Manege,  where  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  assembled.  Hence  it  de- 
rived the  appellation  which  became 
afterwards  so  notorious  and  terrible. 
Here,  in  the  vast  and  desolate  nave  in 
the  church,  rudely  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, an  imcouth  multitude,  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  lowest  classes,  assem- 
bled nightly,  and  listened,  ¥dth  furious 
outcries  and  gesticulations,  to  the 
harangues  of  orators  who  kiiew  well 
how  to  arouse  the  stormiest  passions; 
while  a  few  straggling  torches,  barely 
sufficient  to  light  up  the  gloomy  hall, 
flung  a  flickering  glare  on  the  bizarre  and 
tumultuous  crowd,  and  bats  flitting  to 
and  fro,  added  to  the  unearthly  charac* 
ter  of  tiie  scene.  Revolutionary  songs 
wete  sung,  the  most  violent  propositions 
carried  by  acclamation,  the  speakers 
perpetually  interrupted  by  the  freely 
expressed  enthusiasm  or  disapprobation 
of  the  audience,  and  debates  held  at 
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times  BO  loud  and  confused,  that  muS'r 
kets  fired  off  at  interyals  were  necessary 
to  restore  decorum.  The  avowed  object 
of  the  Jacobin  Olub  was  to  influence 
the  legislature  by  pressure  from  with- 
out. It  was  a  direct  appeal  to  popular 
passion.  And,  as  the  worst  passions 
ure  unfortunately  the  strongest,  to  the 
worst  passions  the  demagogues  ap- 
pealed. Hatred  and  envy,  suspicion 
and  revenge,  were  assiduously  stirred 
up  amongst  all  classes  prone  enough  to 
indulg^  in  them  without  incitement. 
The  court,  the  aristocracy,  the  wealthy, 
aU  above  thermdveit  were  represented 
as  their  natural  and  necessary  enemies, 
who  had  held  them  in  thraldom  for 
ages,  and  were  now  perpetually  con- 
spiring against  their  newly  gained 
liberty.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  affiliar 
ted  societies  all  over  the  kingdom.  Thus, 
any  movement  in  the  parent  society 
circulated  its  pulsations  to  the  remotest 
town  and  hamlet.  It  was  an  organized 
agitation  of  the  masses,  dose  by  the 
Bide  of  the  legislature,  and,  as  a  neces- 
Barv  consequence,  soon  overawed  it,  and 
ultimately  overwhelmed  it. 

At  the  Jacobins,  Eobespierre  soon 
acquired  an  influence  almost  unrivalled; 
and  it  was  his  personal  character  that 
gained  for  him  his  position.  He  was 
soiled  by  none  of  the  private  vices  that 
disgraced  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Revolution;  his  poverty  proved  him 
superior  to  a  bribe,  and  soon  won  for 
him  the  honourable  epithet  of  *'  the  in- 
corruptible." A  selnsh  ambition  ap- 
peared but  little  to  adulterate  his 
motives;  he  was  a  fanatic,  but  the  ob* 
ject  of  his  fanaticism  was  the  public 
good.  In  his  speeches  there  was  a 
simple  and  transparent  philosophj,  a 
constant  going  back  to  primary  prmci- 
pies,  which,  though  exciting  less  imme^ 
diate  passion  than  the  other  fervid 
declamations  of  the  tribune,  nused 
higher  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and 
produced  a  more  permanent  effect. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1791,  about  two 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  Mirabeau  died,  and 
left  the  stage  clear  for  ^e  display  of 
secondary  talent  and  the  enunciation  of 
opposing  sentiments.  Had  he  lived, 
indeed,  the  Revolution  itsdf  would 
probably  have  deposed  him^  and  raised 
to  its  leadership  those  more  true  to  its 
idea.  Mirabeau  was  doubtless  a  man 
of  vast  genius  and  daring,  and  his  au- 
thority was  firmly  Boated ,    but  the 


Revolution  would  have  proved  more 
liian  a  match  for  even  him,  had  he  stood 
in  its  way.  And  already  he  had  begun 
to  halt  and  waver.  Hitherto,  notwith- 
standing, his  influence  had  been  domi- 
nant in  the  Assembly.  One  incident 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  He  was 
combatting  certain  measures  of  extreme 
cruelty  and  ii\justioe.  His  eloquence 
was  vehement  and  commanding.  He 
concluded  by  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the 
tdtrsARevolutionism  of  his  opponents. 
Loud  murmurs  arose  from  the  Jacobin 
deputies.  "  Silence  tkoee  thirty  voieee  f 
Mirabeau  shouted  in  tones  of  thunder; 
and  the  haJl  was  at  once  silent.  It  was 
the  last  time  that  imperious  voice  was 
heard  in  the  Assembly. 

After  his  death,  Robespierre  appeared 
more  frequently  and  conspicuously  in 
the  debates.  He  had  hitherto  generally 
taken  part  with  Bamave  and  the  Lam- 
eths  against  Mirabeau,  but  now  that 
they  attempted  to  usiu*p  the  position 
that  redoubtable  orator  had  left  vacant, 
he  became  the  nucleus  of  an  ultra-party 
associated  with  the  Jacobins,  and  out- 
rivalling  his  opponents  in  revolutionary 
zeal.  About  tMs  time  we  find  him  en- 
gaging in  an  animated  discussion  on 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  In  his  speech  we  recognise 
again  the  philanthropical  philosophy  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  1791, 
the  royal  family,  remembering  stiU  with 
terror  the  fatal  days  of  the  5tii  and  6th 
of  Oct.,  when  a  furious  mob  from  Pans 
had  profaned  the  palace,  and  threatened 
their  lives — and  weary  of  the  perpetual 
alarms  and  insults  of  their  present  cap- 
tivity, fled  from  the  Tuileries. 

During  the  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion of  these  few  days,  and  the  stormy 
discussions  that  followed,  Robespierre 
advocated  the  most  extreme  measures. 
The  flight  of  the  king  in  itself;  he  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  indiflbrenoe,  if 
not  of  congratulation.  But  he  effisoted 
to  discover  in  the  whole  affair  a  vast 
conspiracy,  concerted  between  the  emi- 
grant nobility  without  the  state  and 
the  partisans  of  the  king  within,  and  in 
which  Lafayette  the  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  constitutional 
part  of  the  Assembly  were  implioated. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  the  occurrence  to 
foment  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
and  strengthen  his  party  in  the  legisla- 
ture. **  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  he  ex- 
olaimedfrx>m  the  tributie  oi^  Jacobins, 
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*^  who  term  this  erent  a  disaster ;  this 
day  would  be  the  most  glorious  of  the 
Eevolution,  did  you  but  know  how  to 
turn  it  to  your  advantage.  That  which 
alone  terrines  me,  seems  to  re-assure  all 
others.  It  is  the  fact  that  since  this 
morning  all  our  enemies  affeot  to  use 
the  same  language  as  ourselyes.  All 
men  are  united,  and  in  appearance  wear 
the  same  aspect.  There  are  traitors 
then  among  us ;  there  is  a  secret  under^ 
standing  between  the  fugitive  king  and 
these  traitors,  who  have  remained  at 
Paris."  Concluding  his  harangue  bv  an 
ajTtful  reference  to  the  danger  in  which 
he  afiPected  to  believe  himself  placed,  by 
the  utterance  of  such  sentiments,  ha  so 
excited  his  audience,  that  the  vast  crowd 
rose  as  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  and 
with  enthusiastic  cries  and  gestures 
took  oath  to  defend  his  life. 

When  the  royal  family  had  been 
recaptured  and  propositions  were  made 
in  the  Assembly  that  a  special  com- 
mission of  three  should  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  depositions  of  the  king 
and  queen,  Robespierre  opposed  vehe- 
mentty.  "  What  means,"  said  he,  '*  this 
obsequious  exception  ?  Do  you  fear  to 
degrade  royalty  by  handing  over  the 
king  and  queen  to  ordinary  tribunals? 
A  citizen,  a  citoyen,  any  man,  any  dig- 
nity, how  elevated  soever,  can  never  be 
degraded  by  the  law."  He  spoke  not 
mdiflnantly ;  but  it  did  not  accord  with 
bis  beau  ideal  of  regenerated  society 
that  any  such  privileged  individuals 
should  exist.  The  commission  was, 
however,  decreed. 

When  the  reports  of  the  seven  com- 
mittees, appointed  to  investigate  the 
case  of  the  fugitives,  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  the  king  was  ex- 
empted frotn  accusation  on  account  of 
bis  inviolabiUPy*  This  was  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  constitution  the  legisla- 
tors had  so  recently  decreed.  It  ex- 
cited, notwithstanding,  an  animated 
debate,  into  which  the  leaders  on  both 
Bides  threw  their  energies,  for  thej  felt 
that  important  principles  were  at  issue. 
Bobespierre  opposed  the  inviolability. 
He  argued  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  absd^act  reason  and  justice,— quite 
eharaeteristically.  '*  To  admit  the  in- 
violability of  the  king  for  acts  which 
ajre  personal  to  himself,  is  to  establish 
A  god  upon  eanh.  We  can  allow  no 
fiction  to  donsecrate  impunity  to  crime, 
or  give  any  man  a  right  to  bathe  our 
toiiUes  in  blood>    But  ym.  ha^e  de- 


creed, it  is  said,  this  inviolability ;  so 
much  the  worse.  An  authority  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  constitution 
now  condemns  it;  the  authority  of  rea- 
son, the  conscience  of  the  people,  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  safety." 
Bamave  replied;  but  a  change  had 
passed  over  the  rival  of  Mirabeau. 
Commissioned  by  the  Assembly  to  con- 
duct the  recaptured  family  in  safety  to 
Fans,  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  and 
shame  endured  with  such  blended  meek- 
ness and  m^esty,  had  affected  his 
heart. 

Leaving  alone  the  abstract  question, 
he  took  his  stand  upon  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution*  He  boldly 
asserted  that  now  that  that  was  com- 
plete, the  Bevolution  was  consummated, 
and  that  equal  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  those  who  would  push  it 
further,  as  from  those  who  would  cause 
it  to  retrogade.  His  eloquence  and  the 
strength  of  the  constitutional  party, 
who  roared  the  ultra-sentiments  of  the 
Jacobins,  carried  the  exemption  of  the 
king. 

The  National  Assembly  had  now 
completed  its  labours.  By  one  of  its 
last  acts,  it  decreed  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  eligible  at  the 
forthcoming  elections.  This  fatal  mea- 
sure was  the  motion  of  Bobespierre. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  disinterested- 
ness, for  he  was  himself  involved  in  it ; 
but  was  in  reality  dictated  by  the  pro* 
foundest  policy.  He  detected  the  vacil- 
lation of  Bamave  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, and  feared  lest  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  such  elements  in  the  New 
Assembly,  the  Bevolution  should  retro- 
gade. He  foresaw  on  the  other  hand 
that  if  none  but  new  men  were  elected, 
tbev.  would  be  extreme  in  their  opinions 
and  under  the  sway  of  the  clubs.  There 
his  influence  was  dominant,  and  he  was 
content  to  transmit  it  to  the  Assembly 
through  that  medium.  Provided  he 
swayed  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Jacobins 
the  populace,  and  the  populace  the  le- 
gislature, it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  him  that  his  voice  was  not  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  Manege.  Thus 
he  argued. 

The  Constitution  was  presented  to 
the  king,  who  accepted  It,  and  swore 
to  maintain  it.  On  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber the  king  closed  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  in  a  patriotic  speech,  and 
amidst  universal  rejoicings. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by 
0  2 
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universal  suffirage,  according  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  New  Constitution,  opened 
its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  October.  It 
will  be  necessary  here  to  pause  and 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  character  and 
position  of  parties  within  and  without 
the  new  National  Kepresentation, 
marking  especially  how  ihej  stood  re- 
lated to  Rooespierre.  Within  the  As- 
sembly three  great  parties  were  dis- 
tinguishable. There  were  the  members 
of  the  right  or  the  Constitutionalists. 
Their  leaders — ^Bamave,  Duport,  and 
the  Lameths,  for  instance — had  been 
esiluded  from  the  New  Bepresentation 
by  "the  self-denying  ordinance,"  and 
thus  their  strength  had  been  broken. 
They  were,  however,  still  numerous, 
and  were  supported  from  without  by 
the  club  of  the  FeuiUants,  in  which 
their  ostracised  chiefs  retained  their  as- 
cendency. The  daughter  of  Neckar, 
Madame  de  Stael,  a  woman  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  genius,  inspired 
their  coimsels,  and  M.  Lafayette,  the 
Commander  of  the  National  Guard,  sup- 
ported them  by  the  prestige  of  his  fame, 
and  the  authority  of  his  o£&ce.  The 
Constitutionalists  were  in  favour  of 
a  limited  monarchy.  So  long  as  the 
Revolution  aimed  only  to  overthrow 
despotism,  they  aided  its  advance ;  but 
they  recoiled  ttom  its  extremes.  It  had 
already  gone  beyond  them,  and  like 
the  advancing  tide,  was  resistless.  On 
the  left  of  the  assembly  were  the 
Jacobins.  They  were  numerous  in  the 
new  legislature,  so  numerous  as  much  to 
weaken  the  clubs  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  and  with  which  tbejr  maintained 
a  close  alliance.  By  their  means  Ro- 
bespierre, though  personally  excluded, 
retained  a  vast  mfluence  in  the  Assem- 
bly, He  multiplied  himself  in  their 
votes.  For  in  the  Jacobin  club,  from 
which  they  took  their  opinions,  he  came 
shortly  to  be  omnipotent.  On  the  ex- 
treme left,  certain  elevated  benches  were 
occupied  by  the  most  violent  of  tliis 
party,  from  their  situation  called  "  the 
Moiitagnards.'*  But  the  most  re- 
markable and  as  yet  the  most  influ- 
ential section  of  tlie  new  Assembly 
consisted  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde  and  those  who  shared  their 
sentiments.  La  Gironde  was  the  region 
about  Bordeaux,  a  district  in  which  a 
republican  spirit  had  long  been  che- 
riwied  by  the  struggles  ot  the  parlia- 
ments with  the  monarchy.  The  Giron- 
dists were  men  of  genius  and  eloquence, 


yet  orators  rather  than  statesmen,  better 
calculated  to  adorn  than  to  wield  a 
government.  They  were  out  of  place 
m  these  stormy  times  when  men  of 
action  were  most  needed,  and  vigour 
and  promptitude  gave  the  ascendancy. 
In  peaceful  days — where  liberty  had 
been  consolidated — their  philosophical 
and  eloquent  harrangues  would  have 
raised  them  to  the  first  positions ;  but 
in  a  revolutionary  epoch  crises  are  per- 
petually occurring,  and  the  quick  eye 
and  strong  arm  are  needed  to  seize 
them.  The  Girondists  were  from  the  first 
republican  in  their  sentiments.  Rome 
in  her  palmy  days  was  their  ideal  of  a 
state;  the  senate  with  its  venerable 
and  patriotic  members,  their  ideal  of 
an  administration;  the  stem  old  Roman 
probity  and  love  of  coimtry,  their  ideal 
of  a  citizen.  And  this  ideal  they  hoped 
to  Idealize  in  gay,  fickle,  passionateFrance. 
They  forgot  that  constitutions  to  be 
lasting  must  grow  up  naturally  out  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  a  people; 
that  all  attempts  to  force  the  institutions 
of  one  age  and  nation  upon  the  different 
condition  of  another,  must  be  at  best 
doubtful  and  dangerous.  They  were 
virtuous  in  private  character,  humane 
in  disposition,  and  in  public  life  incor- 
ruptible. They  were  ambitious,  but  of 
glory  rather  than  power,  and  withal 
were  in  the  main  true  patiiots,  though 
not  over-scrupulous  in  the  means  they 
adopted  to  achieve  their  ends.  There 
are  lasting  blots  on  their  memory.  Yet 
were  they  more  scrupulous  than  Robes^ 
pierre.  In  him  fanaticism  stifled  the  re- 
proaches of  humanity.  In  his  eyes  blood 
and  crime  were  sanctified,  so  his  ideal 
aims  could  be  accomplished.  With  the 
Girondists  it  was  not  so.  Revolutionaiy 
zeal  had  not  robbed  them  of  their  feel- 
ings as  men.  This  was  one  point  of 
divergence  between  these  two  parties. 
But  tneir  main  distinction  was  the  dif- 
ferent degree  to  which  the  revolutionary 
idea  was  developed  in  them.  In  the 
opinions  of  the  Girondists  the  Revolu- 
tion was  consummated  when  aRepublio 
was  established,  elected  by  tibe  nation 
and  fairly  representing  it.  They  would 
have  left  untouched  the  social  distinc- 
tions^ which  nature  necessitates,  and 
power  cannot  remove.  In  Robespierre's 
idea  the  Revolution  was  consummated 
when  the  reign  of  universal  equality 
was  established,  when  the  wrongs  and 
miseries  that  result  from  the  social  con- 
dition of  mankind  were  altogether  ex- 
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tinguished.  The  Girondists  were  taken 
from  the  Bourgeoisie^  the  middle  class, 
the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  With  it  they  sympathised, 
and  with  the  elevation  of  its  politi- 
cal status  their  revolutionary  views 
terminated.  Rohespierre*s  sympathies 
went  down  lower  in  the  social  scale 
even  to  the  masses  that  lie  at  its 
foot.  These  far  outniunher  all  the 
classes  that  are  above  them,  hence  his 
power.  When  he  spoke  of  liberty  and 
equality,  he  included  these.  The  Gi- 
rondists did  not  This  rendered  an  out- 
break between  the  two  parties  inevit- 
able. 

Hardly  attached  to  either  of  the  fac- 
tions, yet  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  wonderful  drama,  were  Danton  and 
Marat.  Danton  was  the  demon  of  the 
storm  and  fury  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  not  a  philosopher.  He  was  not  a 
philanthropist.  He  had  no  political 
ideal  like  the  Girondists  to  reauze — no 
social  ideal,  like  Robespierre.  He 
plunged  into  the  maddest  and  most  tu- 
multuous scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
because  in  them  his  spirit  was  most  at 
home.  He»  loved  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
excitement,  its  tumult,  its  rage.  To 
rear  his  huge  shaggy  head  above  the 
storm,  and  quiet  or  command  it  by  the 
thunders  of  his  voice,  was  his  delight 
He  had  many  great  qualities — ^popular 
eloquence,  a  statesman-like  penetration 
and  sagacity,  promptitude, energy;  but 
one  thmg  he  lacked.  He  had  no  prin- 
ciples. He  was  a  man  of  means  and 
action,  not  of  aims;  hence  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Court — he  oscillated  be- 
tween the  Jacobins  and  Girondists — ^he 
fell  before  the  ascendant  of  Robespierre. 
It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
steady  fanatical  adherent  of  principle 
would,  sooner  or  later,  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  ambitious,  wavering, 
inconsistent  demagogue.  Had  they 
coalesced  and  formed  a  duumvirate, 
they  would  have  been  omnipotent. 
Their  collision  destroyed  them  both. 

In  Marat,  the  revolutionary  fury  be- 
came insanity.  He  was  intoxicated 
with  the  thirst  of  blood.  He  seems  to 
have  loved  it  for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  hate  and  revenge 
of  the  people.  With  him  the  Revolution 
was  simply  a  vengeance.  He  did  not 
meddle  in  politics — ^he  devised  no  con- 
stitution— ^he  re-constructed  nothing — 
he  simply  destroyed  and  slew.  Wealth, 
rank,  talent,  every  thing  that  raised 


men  above  their  feUows,  was,  in  his 
eyes,  not  a  crime  only,  but  an  affront, 
an  injury  to  be  expiated  in  blood.  Ro- 
bespierre had  little  in  common  with  bim. 
The  fanatic,  whose  aims,  if  mistaken, 
were  philanthropic,  despised  and  hated 
the  savage,  who  was  satisfied  with  ven- 
geance. 

Such  were  the  parties,  and  such  their 
relations  to  Robespierre  at  the  opening 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

Robespierre  had  been  accustomed  to 
mingle  with  the  Girondists  in  their 
evening  meetings  at  Madame  Roland's. 
He  had  been  silent  and  reserved,  but  as 
attentive  listener  and  a  penetrating  ob- 
server. He  soon  found  that  their  prin- 
ciples and  his  own  did  not  coalesce. 
A  republic  had  on  one  occasion  been 
hinted  at,  "What  is  a  republic?"  asked 
Robespierre,  sneering  and  biting  his 
nails.  It  was  a  pregnant  question  which 
he  suspected  the  Girondists  and  himself 
would  not  answer  ahke.  He  now  be- 
gan to  separate  himself  from  them,  and 
consolidate  his  power  at  the  Jacobins. 
There  he  not  unfrequently  came  into 
collision  with  Brissot,  and  symptoms  of 
hostility  manifested  ^emselves.  But  il 
was  the  great  question  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  that  occasioned  the  first 
open  outbreak.  By  the  intrigues  of 
emigrant  nobles  and  princes,  armies 
were  gathering  on  the  n-ontiers  of  the 
kingdom.  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Spain — all  threatened  the  newly- 
gained  liberties  of  France.  The  Assem- 
bly wished  to  take  the  initiative.  All 
parties  indeed  were  clamorous  for  war. 
The  Constitutionalists  desired  it,  for  they 
hoped  that,  according  to  the  precedents 
of  history  war  would  breed  a  dictator, 
who  would  reinstate  the  monarchy  and 
moderate  the  Revolution.  To  this  end 
they  procured  the  elevation  of  their  pro- 
tege M.  de  Narbonne  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  ministry.  The  Girondists 
desired  it,  partly  because  the  nation  did 
so,  partly  from  a  patriotic  thirst  of 
glory,  and  partly  because  they  were 
perplexed  with  the  state  of  affairs  and 
hoped,  that  war  would  bring  about  a 
denouement  of  one  kind  or  another.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  destiny.  It  was  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot.  The  Jacobins 
clamoured  for  war,  partly  like  the  Gi- 
rondists to  cater  to  popular  feeling, 
partly  from  rage  against  the  enemies 
that  threatened  the  nation,  aud  partly 
because  they  hoped  that  in  the  shock 
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Uie  monaxch  aud  constitution  might  be 
overthrown.  Robespierre  alone  resisted. 
War  in  the  abstract  was  opposed  to  his 
principles.  It  did  not  accord  with  the 
philanthropic  philosophy  of  J.  J.  Bous> 
seau.  In  the  present  instance  he  did 
not  see  what  good  could  come  of  it.  If 
unsuccessful,  the  Bevolution  would  be 
crushed,  if  successful,  it  might  give 
birth  to  a  Cromwell.  In  the  present 
unstable  condition  of  liberty,  he  oreaded 
any  thing  that  would  commit  power  into 
the  hands  of  an  individual. 

Influenced  by  these  convictions, 
Eobespierre,  for  an  entire  month,  stood 
singly  against  all  parties.  Hot  and 
angry  words  passed  between  him  and 
Bnssot,  the  leader  of  the  Gironde.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  1792,  Robespierre 
delivered  a  final  and  eloquent  speech 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
denounced  the  intrigues  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, and  pathetically  portrayed 
the  dangers  of  war.  "  In  the  homble 
position,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "in 
which  despotism,  intrigue,  treason,  and 
the  general  blindness  have  placed  us,  I 
consult  alone  my  head  and  my  heart 
I  know  that  some  patriots  blame  the 
frankness  with  which  I  present  this 
discouraging  futiure  of  our  situation. 
Ah !  so  that  our  slumbers  be  light,  what 
matter,  though  we  be  awakeneii  by  the 
clash  of  chams? — and  in  the  quietude 
of  slavery  let  us  no  longer  disturb  the 
repose  of  these  fortunate  patriots.  No, 
but  let  them  know  that  we  can  measure 
with  a  firm  eye  and  steady  heart  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  1  Let  us  adopt  the 
device  of  the  ralatine  of  Posnania— 
*  /  frafer  the  storms  of  liberty  to  the 
serenity  of  slavery  i  ' " 

The  next  day  tiae  debate  was  resumed, 
and  the  contentions  between  the  two 
parties  became  yet  more  violent.  By 
the  entreaties  of  Mends  Bobespierre 
and  Brissot  were  induced  to  embrace ; 
but  inflexible  as  ever,  Bobespierre  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  **  I  have  embraced 
M.  Brissot,  but  I  persist  in  opposing 
him;  let  our  peace  repose  onlv  on  the 
basis  of  patriotism  and  virtue.' 

During  this  protracted  struggle  the 
respect  with  wnioh  Bobespierre  was 
treated  evinces  the  impression  his  cha- 
racter had  made.  No  suspicion  is 
thrown  upon  his  patriotism,  his  popu- 
lariQr  is  unimpaired,  his  speeches  are 
lauded,  his  very  obstinacy  is  admired. 
He  emerged  from  the  contest  a  gainer 
every  way ;  but  the  seeds  of  hate  and 


dissension  were  sown  between  him  and 
the  Girondists.  Meanwhile  events  more 
powerful  than  the  eloquence  of  the 
tribime  decided  for  wax. 

Shortly  after,  the  king  dismissed  his 
ministers ;  and  selected  their  successors 
from  the  Girondists  themselves.  The 
strife  of  the  rival  factions  waxed  fiercer 
and  fiercer.  During  the  April  sittings 
Brissot  and  Guadet  violently  and  point- 
edly attacked  Bobespierre  in  the  Assem- 
bly. "Be  on  your  guard,"  cried  the 
impetuous  Guadet  amidst  universal  up- 
roar, "against  empirical  orators,  who 
have  incessantly  in  their  mouths  the 
words  of  liberty,  tyranny,  conspiracy— 
always  mixing  up  theur  own  praises 
with  the  deceit  they  impose  upon  the 
people.  Do  justice  to  such  men."  The 
next  day  Bobespierre  vindicated  him- 
self at  length.  He  quoted  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies ;  he  replied  by  an 
eloquent  recapitulation  of  his  philoso- 
phy and  life ;  he  avowed  his  devotion 
to  the  Bevolution  and  liberty.  Becon- 
ciliations  ensued,  but  they  were  forced 
and  fickle,  and  the  breach  ev»y  day 
became  wider. 

Before  they  had  been  in  office  many 
weeks,  the  Mnff  dismissed  the  Giron- 
dist ministry,  tQereby  exciting  the  im* 
placable  resentment  of  that  fieuition.  To 
wreak  their  vengeance,  and  in  their 
idea  save  the  state,  which,  from  external 
misfortune  and  internal  disorder,  was 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  they 
coalesced  with  the  Jacobins  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy.  A  plot  was  form> 
ed.  The  conspirators,  m  a  nightly 
meeting  at  Charenton,  organized  a  mon- 
ster insurrection,  the  issues  of  which 
were  left  to  chance.  The  king  night 
be  murdered;  he  might  be  induced  to 
abdicate;  he  would,  at  all  events,  be 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  June,  a 
vast,  tumultuous  mob,  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  issued  from  the 
fjEiubomgs  of  Paris,  defiled  before  the 
Assembly  at  the  motion  of  the  Giron- 
dists, inundated  the  Tuileries,  broke  into 
the  state  apartments,  and  for  several 
hours  subjected  the  royal  family  to  the 
extremest  outrages  and  insults  their 
coarse  natures  and  aroused  passions 
could  suggest.  But  this  legalized  riot 
did  not  answer  its  end.  A  reaction  en- 
sued,  loyal  petitions  poured  into  the 
Assembly  from  the  scandalized  citizens, 
rebellion  fermented  in  the  provinces, 
the  army  murmured,  Lafayette  came 
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from  the  camp  and  boldly  protested  a  lofty  abstraction,  an  incarnation  of 
from  the  tribune,  the  war  on  the  fron-  pure  and  patriotic  ideas.  A  popularity 
tiers  was  signalized  by  the  most  dis-  founded  on  people's  passions  is  fleeting 
graceM  reverses.  Impelled  by  these  as  those  passions  themselves;  apopu- 
dangers,  the  Girondists  again  coalesced  larity  founded  on  their  reason  and  con- 
with  their  rivals,  and  a  second  insurrec- 1  science  is  stable  as  truth  and  right, 
tion  was  organized.  On  the  10th  of  i  And  events  proved  that  Kobespierre 
August,  another  mob  from  the  fau-  argued  well.  After  the  10th  of  August 
bourgs,  more  furious,  more  numerous,  i  was  over,  he  appeared  in  the  Commune, 
better  disciplined  than  the  former,  at- ,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause, 
tacked  the  palace.    Artillery  was  em-  i  The  men  of  action  had  had  then-  hour; 


ployed,  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy 
were  butchered,  the  royal  family  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  Assembly. 
Paction  was  victorious.  The  suspen- 
sion of  monarchial  power,  and  a  new 
appeal  to  the  people  by  the  primary 
assemblies,  was  unanimously  decreed. 

This  brief  summazy  of  events  has 
been  necessaiy.  During  these  stormy 
scenes  Bobespierre  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. He  was  not  amongst  the  con- 
spirators at  Charenton.  He  did  not 
frequent  that  seat  of  sedition — ^the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  This  was  the  result--^ 
partly  of  his  character,  partiy  of  his 
principles,  and  partly  of  a  profound 
policy.  He  was  a  man  of  ideas,  not  of 
action.  His  throne  was  the  tribune, 
not  the  Commune.  His  weapons  were 
oratory  and  reaaon,  not  force.  He 
would  have  been  out  of  his  element  or- 
ganizing the  insurrectional  bands  of  the 
faubourgs.  That  was  Panton's  sphere, 
—with  his  huge  body,  thundenng 
speech,  audacious  bearing,  and  tumul- 
tuous spirit.  Besides,  Bobespierre  was 
not  sure  that  these  things  tended  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  his  idea. 
He  looked  on  tbem  with  suspicion.  He 
had  no  desire  to  play  the  supreme 
power  into  the  hands  either  of  the 
Girondists  or  of  Danton  and  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris.  If  the  state  must 
hare  a  master,  better  a  degraded  and 
powerless  king,  than  a  dominant  faction 
in  the  afisembly  or  a  despotic  commune. 
He  detected  tiie  selfish  ambition  of 
these  men.    His  own  aims  were  purer. 


the  people  now  fell  back  confidentiy  on 
the  man  of  idea.  Their  favourite  had 
been  for  a  while  obscured,  tbev  hast- 
ened to  re-instate  him  in  their  idolatry. 
He  spoke  as  the  expounder  of  recent 
events.  He  pointed  out  the  tendencies 
of  things.  He  denounced  the  half  mea- 
sures of  the  Girondists.  Thus  he  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  credit  of  events; 
he  threw  upon  others  their  responsi- 
bility and  odiiun. 

During  the  interregnum  that  ensued 
between  the  dethronement  of  the  king 
and  the  assembling  of  the  new  Conven- 
tion, Danton  and  the  municipality  of 
Paris  wielded  despotic  power.  Marat 
emerged  from  his  den,  and  fomented 
the  general  excitement.  Frantic  with 
fear  and  passion,  the  populace  urged 
their  leaders  to  yet  more  violent  mea- 
sures. Danton  obtained  a  decree  by 
which  a  net  of  armed  men  was  drawn 
round  Paris  to  prevent  escape,  and 
every  dwelling  searched  for  suspected 
persons.  The  most  trivial  circumstance 
warranted  arrest.  Vast  crowds  were 
thus  accumulated  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris.  On  the  2nd  and  8rd  of  Septem- 
ber, a  general  massacre  took  place.  An 
untold  number — some  thousands — of 
these  prisoners,  innocent  and  guilty 
alike,  were  butchered  in  cold  blooa. 
Men  seem  maddened  with  hate  and 
suspicion. 

From  these  bloody  scenes  Bobes-. 
pierre  held  aloof,  mpr,  he  lifted  his. 
voice  against  them,  irom  the  2nd  of 
September,  he  appeared   no  more  in 


This  was  only  a  struggle  for  power,  he  ;  the  Commune,      xet  he  did  not  exert 


sought  the  universal  enfranchisement 
of  society.  Besides,  he  loved  to  wrap 
himself  up  within  himself.  He  wished 
not  to  commit  himself  altogether  to  any 
party.  He  knew  the  power  of  mystery, 
and  he  affected  it  He  thought,  too, 
thwb  his  charaeter  would  seem  purer 


his  influence  to  stem  the  progress  of 
crime.  He  allowed  events  to  take  their 
course,  probably  thinking  in  his  secret 
soul  that  this  rage  and  blood  might 
after  all  subserve  his  ideas.  On  the 
fatal  night  of  the  massacres,  conscious 
of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  he 


and  mose  imposing  to  the  people  for  i  went  to  the  apartments  of  his  friend, 
not  being  soiled  with  the  passions  and  Saint  Just.  He  was  greatiy  acfitated, 
outrages  of  these  scenes.  He  would  and  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  all  night, 
appear  n.  being  »part  and  above  them,   Saint  Ji^st  sl^pt.    Waking  early  in  the 
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morning  and  finding  Eobespierre  still 
in  the  apartment,  St.  Just  asked  him, 
why  he  had  so  soon  returned.  "Re- 
turned ! "  exclaimed  Bohespierre  in  sur- 
prise. "  what !  have  you  not  slept?  " 
**  Slept !  Whilst  hundreds  of  assassins 
murdered  thousands  of  victims;  and 
their  pure  or  impure  hlood  runs  like 
water  down  the  streets!  No!"  con- 
tinued Bohespierre,  "  I  have  not  slept, 
I  have  watched  like  remorse  or  crime; 
I  have  had  the  weakness  not  to  close 
my  eyes,  but  Danton,  lie  hcbs  slept!" 

These  massacres  disturbed  the  con- 
science of  Danton,  and  hung  over  him 
a  perpetual  vengeance.  Bohespierre 
reaped  immense  advantage  from  not 
having  dabbled  in  this  blood. 

Hiti^erto  we  have  seen  but  the  more 
mitigated  features  of  Bobespierre's  cha- 
racter; its  darker  shades  have  but 
partially  and  occasionally  developed 
themselves.  Its  sterner  elements  yet 
slumber  in  the '  depths  of  his  nature. 
They  are  there ;  but  as  yet  dormant  or 
nearlv  so.  The  progress  of  events  has 
not  driven  him  to  choose  between  the 
sacrifice  of  his  ends  or  the  adoption  of 
bloodiest  means.  Circumstances  have 
not  impelled  his  fanaticism  to  override 
his  humani^.  He  has  not  yet  wholly 
merged  his  jfeelings  as  a  man,  in  relent- 
less devotedness  to  an  idea.  Though 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  his  choice 
of  means,  the  means  he  has  chosen  as 
yet,  have  not  been  flagrantly  criminal. 
Hitherto  his  character  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  even  with  the  Giron- 
dists themselves.  The  gloomy  reverse 
is  now  to  come. 

The  Convention  opened  its  sittings 
on  the  21st  of  September,  within  its 
walls  the  Girondists,  and  those  who 
like  them  inclined  to  moderate  opinions, 
still  retained  a  numerical  majority.  The 
departments  were  devoted  to  them.  The 
middle  classes,  the  property  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation,  m  reality  sided 
with  them,  but  were  fearful  of  the 
audacious  passions  the  Bevolution  had 
evoked  in  the  classes  beneath  therd. 

But  it  was  a  sinister  fact,  significant  of 
the  advance  of  revolutionary  sentiment 
in  Paris,  and  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  dregs  of  society  had  there  acquired, 
that  none  of  this  party  were  elected  by 
the  primary  assemblies  of  the  capital. 
Eobespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  and  the 
Ultra-Revolutionists,  were  on  the  other 
hajid  &b9sen  unanimously,  9,44  amongst 


the  first.  In  fact,  during  the  commo- 
tions of  the  last  few  weeks,  a  new  power 
had  arisen  without  the  legislature  over- 
awing it,  already  and  ultimately  over^ 
whelming  it — ^the  power  of  the  populace 
of  Paris.  The  Girondists  had  them- 
selves evoked  it  to  destroy  the  monarchy, 
and  advance  their  own  ambitious  pur- 
poses. They  did  not  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  agitate  the  passions  of  a 
people  than  to  calm  them  again.  They 
lacked  the  vigour— the  audacity — ^the 
crime — to  control  and  moderate  the 
terrible  force  they  had  aroused.  It  fell 
into  less  scrupulous  and  timid  hands 
who  turned  it  against  them.  The  people 
had  learned  their  strength — ^that  it  was 
resistless,  and  were  ready  upon  occasion 
to  employ  it  against  their  former  mas- 
ters. 

Of  this  tremendous  external  power 
the  Jacobin  Club  was  the  legislature, 
the  Commune  of  Paris  the  executive. 
In  the  former  Eobespierre  and  his  co- 
adjutors gave  it  ideas,  in  the  latter, 
Danton,  Marat,  and  other  yet  lower 
and  more  violent  demagogues,  gave  it 
direction  and  discipline — the  one  was 
its  head,  the  other  its  hand.  The 
Jacobin  party  in  the  Assembly  were  in 
alliance  with  it,  and  hence,  though 
numerically  inferior,  in  every  crisis 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  their  rivals, 
and  ultimately  crushed  them. 

The  Girondists  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  condition  of  afiairs.  They  felt 
the  despotism  that  tyrannized  over  the 
government.  They  saw  that  they  must 
outvie  their  opponents  in  populajitjr,  or 
perish .  Hence  when  the  Jacobins  flung 
them  the  challenge  to  establisji  a  repub- 
lic without  reservation,  they  accepted  it 
with  a  feigned  enthusiasm,  and  osten- 
tatiously voted  the  measure.  They 
sought  also  to  imdermine  the  popularity 
of  Robespierre,  for  it  was  Eobespierre 
they  chiefly  dreaded.  Marat  was  below 
fear,  they  despised  him,  Danton  wa- 
vered. His  personal  ambition  was  too 
great  to  sniffer  him  to  give  the  weight 
of  his  influence  unreservedly  to  either 
party.  But  Eobespierre  the  incoirup- 
tible — the  avowed  and  inflexible  ex- 
pounder of  extreme  ideas — ^the  man  of 
principle — ^the  idol  of  the  people — ^the 
voice  of  the  Jacobins — ^Eobespierre  was 
their  most  formidable  rival,  and  against 
him  accordingly  their  utmost  eflbrts 
were  directed. 

Four  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  l?e  wftS  made  the  object  of 
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a  concerted  and  violent  attack.  He  was  | 
accused  of  intimidating  the  Assembly 
by  means  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Com- 
mune, and  thus  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship. His  attempt  at  self-defence  was 
a  failure.  He  lavished  panegyrics  on 
himself  which  the  impatient  Assembly 
interrupted  with  clamorous  and  sarcas- 
tic laughter.  He  never  possessed,  like 
his  rivals  the  Girondists,  the  faculty  of 
extempore  oratory,  and  on  this  occasion 
disconcerted  by  the  violence  and  ridi- 
cule that  assailed  him  from  all  quarters, 
he  became  childish  and  tedious. 

Humbled  bv  his  defeat,  he  for  some 
time  absented  himself  from  the  Jacobins 
and  die  Convention. 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  again 
attacked.  Tne  impetuous  Lauvet  de- 
claimed against  him  in  a  long  set  speech. 
He  recapitulated  Eobespierre's  political 
life,  and  sought  to  deduce  from  it  evi- 
dences of  personal  ambition.  He  art- 
fully insinuated  his  connivance  at  the 
massacres  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  and  concluded  with  a  fierce 
denunciation. — "  Kobespierre,  I  accuse 
you  of  having  calumniated  without  in- 
termission the  purest  patriots.  I  accuse 
^ou  of  having  spread  calumny  abroad 
in  the  first  week  of  September — that  is 
to  say,  in  those  days  wnen  cal\imny  was 
the  stroke  of  the  poignard !  I  accuse 
you  of  having,  as  far  as  you  were  capa- 
ble, debased  and  proscribed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  their  character, 
their  authority !  I  accuse  you  of 
having  constantly  shown  fortii  yourself 
as  an  object  of  idolatry — of  having 
permitted  yourself,  before  yourself,  to 
be  styled  the  only  virtuous  man  in 
France  who  could  save  the  people ;  and 
of  having  said  so  yourself.  I  ac- 
cuse you  of  having  clearly  endeavoured 
to  attain  supreme  power." 

Kobespierre,  warned  by  his  former 
failure,  deferred  his  reply.  On  the  3rd 
of  November,  he  mounted  the  tribune, 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  of 
Louvet,  showed  their  inconsistency 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and 
speeches,  and  turning  upon  his  accusers, 
affected,  to  consider  the  persecutions  of 
which  he  was  the  victim,  as  a  new  con- 
spiracy against  liberty.  In  spite  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  Girondists,  Eobes- 
pierre  was  triumphant. 

The  question  of  the  trial  of  the  King 
came  on.  Bobespierre  took  the  ex- 
tremest  views.  In  his  opinion,  the 
King  was  by   the   necessity,  of    his 


condition,  the  inalienable  foe  of  the 
constitution,  and  therefore  he  must  die. 
He  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  public 
liberty.  His  personal  character,  even 
his  public  conduct,  he  maintained,  did 
not  affect  the  question.  He  must  be 
immolated  because  he  had  been  King, 
As  such  he  was  a  political  monster,  > 
over  whom  the  law  and  even  justice 
herself  extended  no  protection.  The 
establishment  of  the  Republic  was  his 
death  warrant.  To  try  him  was  in  fact, 
to  try  the  Revolution — to  suppose  that 
he  might  be  proved  innocent,  was  to 
suppose  that  the  10th  of  August  might 
be  proved  a  crime. 

Such  was  the  position  Bobespierre 
assumed!  There  was  no  sham  about  it, 
though  his  reasoning  was  fallacious. 
He  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
man  and  the  monarch.  The  sole  legi- 
timate punishment  of  the  King,  as 
such,  is  deposition.  This  the  nation 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  inflict;  but 
beyond  this,  to  take  away  life,  is  not  to 
punish,  but  to  murder.  Death  is  the 
penalty  of  moral  turpitude  only,  not  of 
a  mere  fault  of  situation  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  death  of  the  King  was  decreed! 
The  Girondists  voted  for  it  against  their 
convictions,  and  merely  to  strengthen 
their  tottering  popularity. 

But  the  concession  came  too  late,  and 
was  wrung  from  them  too  tardily.  It 
injured  them  every  way,  as  half-mea- 
sures ever  do.  Had  they  resisted  man- 
fully, they  would  at  the  worst  have  per- 
ished nobly  and  with  pure  consciences. 
Had  they  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
matter,  they  might  have  outbid  their 
rivals  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  They 
did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hence 
they  soiled  their  consciences,  but  did 
not  redeem  their  popularity.  They  in- 
curred the  odium  of  the  proceeding, 
without  reaping  any  advantage  from  it. 
Then-  popularity  rapidly  declined.  The 
fear  of  the  departments  alone  had 
hitherto  prevented  a  demonstration 
against  them.  At  last  the  unhappy 
events  on  the  frontiers — the  Treason 
of  Dumourier,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
armies — brought  on  the  crisis.  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Commune,  organised  apopular  insur- 
rection against  them.  The  weapon  was 
turned  against  the  hand  that  had  forged 
it.  As  usual  from  the  practical  part  of 
the  sedition,  Bobespierre  held  aloof.  He 
let  events  take  their  course,  not  com« 
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mitting  himself,  but  standing  by  to 
seize  upon  oircumstances.  Wben  all 
was  ripe,  and  the  Issue  of  afPairs  was 
not  doubtful,  he  attacked  the  Girondists 
violently  in  the  Convention.  This  con- 
duct displayed  the  hesitancy  of  their 
characters.  Powerful  in  speech  but 
feeblb  in  action,  they  harangued  when 
they  ought  to  have  struck.  By  a  series 
of  popular  insurrections,  on  the  dlst  of 
May,  their  power  was  broken,  on  the 
Snd  of  June,  twenty-two  of  their  leaders 
were  arrested. 

Bobespierre's  power  was  now  rapidly 
culminating.  A  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  been  decreed  by  the  Con- 
vention, shortly  before  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists.  It  had  the  right  of  ori- 
ginating all  measures  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  public  danger,  and  of  calling 
all  officers  of  the  Republic  to  account. 
Here  were  the  germs  of  a  vast  and  irre- 
sponsible despotism.  The  Girondists 
originally  formed  the  majority  of  this 
committee,  but  knew  not  how  to  wield 
the  authority  thus  placed  in  their  hands. 
Robespierre  saw  here  the  opportunity 
of  that  revolutionary  despotism  which  he 
wished  to  establish,  and  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  He  thought  that 
for  the  success  of  his  schemes,  a  tempo- 
rary dictatorship  was  necessary.  Force 
— ^merciless — ^resistless.  6)ntf  was  needed 
to  effect  the  purification  of  the  Republic 
—the  regeneration  of  society.  This 
force  he  sought  to  concentrate  in  him- 
self: Personal  ambition  may  have 
blended  with  his  motives,  but  his  in- 
flexible fanaticism  was  the  predominant 
one.  He  only  wished  to  govern  on 
behalf  of  the  Revolution.  Thatoum 
fairly  consummated,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  authority  and  gladly  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  wished  to  become  a 
despot,  and  establish  a  tyranny,  that  he 
might  compel  the  reign  of  universal 
liberty  and  equality.  He  was  but  the 
tool  of  his  ideas.  Their  realization  was 
the  consummation  he  sought,  and  he 
was  ready  to  wade  through  seas  of 
blood  to  bring  it  about.  His  aims  were 
philanthropic,  though  visionary —his 
means  merciless  and  criminal.  If  to 
reduce  society  to  one  universal  level, 
it  were  necessary  to  annihilate  all  who 
rose  above  it,  though  he  might  lament 
the  necessity,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  it.  I 

Robespierre  succeeded  in  his  schemes 
for  the  concentration  of  power.  The 
Committee  of  Pi^blio    Safety    became 


despotic,  and  he  himself  was  its  soul. 
The  Convention  was  but  its  instrument, 
voting  its  measures  passively  and  with- 
out discussion.  A  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  established  which  barely 
gave  the  forms  of  law  to  the  exeeutiou 
of  its  victims ;  and  a  Bevolutioiifiiy 
army  was  organized  :&*om  the  dregs  of 
the  faubourgs — ^the  body-guard  of  the 
Terror. 

Two  parties,  however,  stood  in  the 
way  of  Robespierre's  schemes — ^that  of 
Danton  and  that  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris.  Danton  had  for  some  time  held 
aloof  from  public  affairs.  Recently 
wedded  to  .a  young  wife,  he  retired  to 
his  native  village  to  enjoy  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life.  His  heart  ap- 
peared open  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. He  felt  the  blood  of  September 
nOU  his  conscience,  and  would  fain  make 
amendment  for  it  by  the  moderation  of 
his  present  conduct.  Robespierre  was 
uneasy.  This  very  retirement  was  a 
tacit  reflection  upon  the  Revolutionary 
Governments.  Danton  yet  retained 
great  influence  in  the  Convention, 
though  his  voice  was  seldom  hefurd 
there.  His  rumoured  conversations  on 
the  state  of  affairs  were  reckless  and 
caustLa  Robespierre  resolved 'to  wait 
his  opportunity,  and  crush  his  former 
associate. 

The  Commune  of  Paris  disgraced  the 
Revolution.  Its  leaders  were  such  men 
as  Hebert,  the  editor  of  the  "  Pere  Duch- 
esne,*' a  violent  and  obscure  peiiodioal, 
and  Chaumette  who  had  been  thrown 
up  from  the  dregs  of  society  by  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  yet  re- 
tained the  coarse  brutality  of  his  origin. 
They  were  avowed  atheists,  and  dese- 
crated the  templds,  and  profaned  the 
rites  of  religion.  They  fomented  tu- 
multuous assemblages  of  the  people. 
They  attacked  Danton,  and  did  not  mar 
to  accuse  Robespierre  himself  of  supine- 
ness.  They  went  beyond  the  Revolu- 
tion itself,  and  the  Revolution  disowned 
them. 

Robespierre  made  a  show  of  reconciJiBr 
tion  with  Danton,  that  he  might  crush 
the  Commune.  Accordingly  aiter  de- 
claiming against  them,  rreqiiently  in 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Convention,  and 
thus  securing  his  footing,  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  of  March,  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  that  faction. 
The  next  morning  they  were  conveyed 
to  execution,  and  died  ignobly,  and 
unpitied. 
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And  now  Danton's  bour  was  come. 
It  was  eyident  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  riyalB  must  be  crushed.  Several 
attempts  at  reoonciliatLon'were  made, 
but  frustrated  by  the  mutual  repug- 
nanoe  of  the  two  parties.  Danton 
shrimk  from  this  systematic  reign  of 
blood.  Eobeapierre  felt  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  a  man  so  void  of  princi- 
ples as  Danton.  Their  enmity  became 
the  more  embittered.  The  Convention 
resolved  to  sacrifice  Danton.  They 
really  liked  him;  but  Bobespierre  was 
indispensable.  OompeUed  to  make  their 
election  between  the  two,  they  sacrificed 
the  man  of  action  to  the  man  of  princi- 
ple. Accordingly  shortly  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Hebertists,  Danton,  Ga- 
mille  Desmoulins,  Danton' s  friend,  and 
some  others  of  tbe  same  faction  were 
arrested.  The  forms  of  trial  were  bur- 
sried  through,  for  Danton*s  terrible  voice 
was  dreaded,  and  the  people  were  agi- 
tated and  seditious.  They  were  of 
course  condemned,  for  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  wished  it,  and  died  at 
the  guillotine. 

Meanwhile  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Girondists,  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
been  established.  France  was  under- 
going a  baptism  of  blood,  that  she 
might  realize  the  ideal  regeneration  of 
the  fanatics  that  governed  her.  The 
prisons  were  crowded.  The  most  frivo- 
lous suspicions  warranted  arrest,  and 
arrest  was  condemnation— death.  The 
Committee  handed  daily  to  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  tribunals  a  list  of  victims  to  be 
immolated,  and  none  thus  designated, 
escaped.  The  rank  and  wealth,  the  va- 
lour and  talent  of  France  were  threat- 
ened with  total  extermination.  The 
executions  of  the  guillotine  became  a 
common  spectacle.  People  grew  reck- 
less of  life.  The  passions,  the  excite- 
ment, the  gaiety  of  existence,  were  pro- 
longed to  tiie  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

Robespierre  became  imeasy  at  this 
perpetual  bloodshed.  Thousands  had 
been  sacrificed,  yet  the  consummation 
he  so  ardentiy  longed  for  appeared  as 
distant  as  ever.  A  deeper  shade  of  me- 
lancholy settled  on  his  countenance. 
With  the  family  of  the  joiner,  Duplay, 
with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who  sincerely 
loved  him,  he  became  less  communica* 
tire.  He  often  took  solitary  walks  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  consolmg  himself 
with  the  works  of  Rousseau  or  some 
kindred  philosopher.  He  assayed  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  Terror.    He 


resisted  the  avowed  atheism  of  many  of 
the  ultra-democrats.  He  carried  a  de- 
cree by  which  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme JBeing,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  were  avowed  to  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  French  people.  At  a  solemn  and 
imposing  fite  he  publicly  abolished  the 
worship  of  Reason,  and  inaugurated 
that  of  the  Deity.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  necessity  of  establishing  these 
ideas  in  order  to  give  a  conscience  to 
the  Revolution,  that  he  uttered  that  me- 
morable sentence—**  K  there  were  not  a 
God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
one."  But  he  found  the  continuation 
of  the  Terror  was  essential  to  his  safety. 
In  it  his  power  consisted.  He  had 
many  enemies,  and  the  dread  of  the 
gfuillotine  alone  restrained  them.  The 
only  course  open  to  him  was  to  usurp 
avowedly  the  dictatorship  of  the  Revo- 
lution, extinguish  every  rival  authority, 
and  make  use  of  his  power  to  put  an 
end  to  the  executions  and  return  to 
clemency.  To  this  his  adherents  per- 
petually urged  him.  But  Robespierre 
hesitated.  He  had  never  been  a  man 
of  action.  His  policy  had  been  to 
watch  events,  not  to  lead  them.  He 
wanted  a  Danton  at  this  crisis.  This 
hesitation  was  his  downfaJ. 

His  colleagues  in  the  committee  had 
long  been  jealous  of  his  popularity  and 
influence.  He  treated  them  with  an 
ostentation  of  contempt  which  was  cal- 
culated to  aggravate  this  feeling.  An- 
gry words  occasionally  passed  between 
them,  and  when  he  was  absent  they 
complained  without  reserve  of  his  ty- 
ranny. In  the  Convention,  too,  he  had 
many  enemies.  Danton  was  remem- 
bered with  regret.  All  feared  him,  and 
fear  is  near  aJdn  to  hatred.  The  peo- 
ple, too,  grew  weary  of  all  this  carnage, 
and  as  Robespierre  was  ostensibly  the 
head  of  the  government,  the  odiimi  at- 
tached to  him.  In  the  Jacobins  alone 
his  popularity  was  still  undiminished. 
Robespierre  felt  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  meditated  a  grand  stroke 
of  oratory  in  the  Convention.  This  was 
a  mistake.  He  harangued  when  ho 
should  have  struck.  This  celebrated 
discourse  he  delivered  on  the  8th 
Thermidor  (August,  for  they  had  revo- 
lutionized the  calendar).  In  the  Con- 
vention it  had  not  the  efffect  he  desired. 
His  opponents  were  strong  there,  and 
the  dictator  was  defeated.  In  the 
Jacobins  the  same  discoiurse  delivered 
immediately  after  excited  the  utmost 
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enthusiasm.  His  adherents  urged  him 
to  lead  them  against  the  committees, 
hut  again  Bohespierre  wavered,  and 
again  his  hesitation  was  fatal.  During 
that  night  a  conspiracy  was  organized. 
The  majority  of  the  Convention  was 
gained  over  to  the  party  of  the  Com- 
mittees. Bohespierre  was  ignorant  of 
this.  He  had  secured  the  Jacohins,  the 
Commune,  the  fauhourgs,  and  he  anti- 
cipated a  triumph.  With  such  expec- 
tations he  entered  the  Convention.  To 
his  surprise  he  fovmd  his  enemies  in 
possession  of  the  trihune,  the  assemhly 
and  the  people  in  the  galleries.  His 
arrest  and  that  of  his  companions  was 
decreed.  Their  partisans  at  the  Com- 
mune rescued  them  at  the  doors  of  the 
prisons,  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  But  Bohespierre 
would  not  act.  In  vain  he  was  entreated 
to  assume  the  dictatorship  and  lead  his 
followers  against  the  Convention.  He 
refused  to  play  the  part  of  a  rebel.  Mean- 
while the  convention  had  acted  with 
promptitude.  Barras  had  organized  a 
I'orce,  and  locked  up  the  approaches  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  by  the  majesty 
of  law  gained  over  many  of  its  defen- 


dants. At  midnight  an  entrance  was 
effected,  and  a  disorderlv  band  pene- 
trated to  where  the  irresolute  leaders  of 
the  faction  were  yet  sitting.  They  were 
all  arrested  and  bound.  Bobespierre's 
lower  jaw  was  broken  by  a  pistol  shot. 
Dxu*ing  the  night  he  lay  in  agonies,  and 
the  victim  of  the  last  indignities.  Early 
the  next  day  he  was  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine, amidst  the  execrations  of  the  very 
people  who  a  short  time  before  had 
caressed  and  worshipped  him  as  an 
idol,  and  executed  with  his  adherents. 
He  met  his  fate  with  his  wonted  impas- 
sabilitv. 

Such  was  the  career  and  end  of  this 
wonderful  man.  His  character  has 
already  been  written  in  the  preceding 
sketch.  In  estimating  it  we  are  in 
danger  both  of  undue  leniency,  and 
imwarrantable  severity;  leniency, when 
we  consider  abstractedly  his  aims,  se- 
verity when  we  contemplate  only  the 
means  by  which  he  sought  to  accom- 
plish them.  His  is  one  of  those  cha- 
racters in  fine,  upon  which  the  heart- 
scrutiny  of  the  Deity  alone  can  decide : 
our  most  penetrating  insight  may  be  at 
fault 


NICHOLAS  BBEAKSPEABE. 

(aDBUN   IV.) 


A  CBiTicAL  journal  of  the  day  reminds 
us  that  "  the  age  of  Adrian  IV.  was  in 
some  respects  like  our  own.  The  church 
had  its  Mazzini  in  Amoldo,  and  the 
Pope  had  been  forced  to  fly  from 
Bome."  But  here  the  parallel  ceases. 
The  fact  that  an  Englishman  of  humble 
birth  ascended  the  Papal  throne,  and 
that  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  he  could 
give  away  a  kingdom  to  the  nation  of 
his  birth,  reminds  us  rather  of  the  vast 
difference  between  the  Bome  of  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
Bome  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 
Whatever  were  her  merits  or  demerits 
in  other  respects,  she  had  then  some 
claim  to  the  title  of  Catholic.  Catholic 
at  least  she  was,  if  not  in  adapting  the 
work  she  accomplished  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  offering  the  tools — such  as 
they  were — to  all  who  could   handle 


them.  The  bestowal  of  the  triple  crown 
had  not  yet  become  an  affair  of  mere 
Italian  intrigue.^  It  was  open  to  the 
meanest  serf  of  remote  Saxondom,  who 
had  the  talent  for  wearing  it  worthily. 
The  headship  of  the  church  was  there- 
fore an  honourable  and  influential  post, 
because  it  was  the  goal  of  something 
like  free  competition.  In  such  a  fair 
field  of  rivalry,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  upon  whose  brows  nature  had 
impressed  the  stamp  of  veritable  king- 
ship, should  be  foimd  among  the  suc- 
cessful aspirants ;  or  that  having  once 
gained  the  sceptre  of  this  double  roy- 
alty—of an  empire,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral—they  should  be  so  fortunate  in 
extending  its  sway.  Dominion — ^whe- 
ther political  or  strictly  ecclesiastical — 
generally  sets  its  own  limits.  The 
prestige  of  possession  once  acquired,  it 
IS  not  outward  opposition,  but  inherent 
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weakness  that  puts  a  limit  to  its  extent 
and  duration.  The  bounds  of  its  sove- 
reignty are  decided  by  the  measure  of 
generous  and  clear-sighted  comprehen- 
siveness with  which  it  can  assimilate  or 
subordinate  all  other  power  to  itself. 
In  the  age  of  Adrian  IV.  the  Papal 
dominion  in  its  double  aspect  had 
reached  its  culminating  point.  A  cen- 
tury or  two  later,  and  we  find  it  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  decrepitude ;  when 
instead  of  relying  on  itself,  it  becomes 
again  the  mean  dependent  on  foreign 
alliances,  only  to  be  restored  to  something 
like  vigour  by  Jesuitism — ^the  science 
of  intrigue  and  diplomacy. 

That  a  monument  to  Nicholas 
Breakspeabe  should  be  talked  of  in 
this  late  and  alien  age,  and  that  the 
proposition  to  erect  one  should  come 
from  Bomanists  living  in  a  country  for 
the  most  part  hostile  to  Bomanism,  is 
perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  his  fatal  gift 
of  Ireland.  But  for  this.  Popery  might 
possess  for  us  merely  a  speculative 
interest,  akin  to  ancient  feudedism,  with 
its  old-world  romance,  or  as  a  singular 
feature  of  continental  states. 

The  doubtful  morality — ^to  say  no 
more — of  a  chapter  of  English  history 
in  the  twelfth  century,  has,  however, 
been  followed  by  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment in  almost  every  subsequent  page. 
When  Pope  Adrian  IV.  bestowed  the 
sister  island  on  Henry  II.,  he  gave  it  to 
be  held  under  a  condition;  and  though 
times  and  creeds  in  England  have 
changed  since  then,  Providence  has 
confirmed  the  bond.  JPeter's  pence  have 
been  paid,  in  one  form  or  other,  ever 
since;  often  in  the  form  most  galling 
and  offensive  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. If,  in  recalling  the  age  of  Ni- 
cholas Breakspeare,  we  are  reminded  of 
chauges  on  the  surface  of  things,  we  are 
no  less  strikingly  impressed  by  the 
strong  and  stern  reality  of  those  eternal 
moral  laws  that  underlie  all,  and  that 
never  change.  There  is  no  need  in  this 
case  to  enter  on  the  vexed  question, 
when  sins  are  always  visited  on  nations 
and  individuals  according  to  general 
laws  of  punishment.  The  connection 
between  causes  and  effects  is  too  patent 
here  to  allow  of  any  dispute  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  sequence  has  taken 
place.  Ireland  lawlessly  annexed  to 
England,  has  been  treated  as  a  con- 
quered country  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  We  cannot  wonder  there- 
fore, that  the  separation  has  been  9trong 


and  marked.  Ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical differences  have  wrought  with,  and 
aggravated  each  other.  Neighbouring 
peoples  generally  sympathise  in  intel- 
lectual and  social  changes,  especially 
when  the  same  language  prevails  in 
both.  But,  in  order  that  this  may  be 
the  case,  they  must  either  be  mutually 
independent,  or  joined  in  peaceful  and 
honourable  union.  Baces  made  hostile 
through  imjust  conquest,  seldom  or  ne- 
ver sympathise,  unless  where  the  close 
proximity  and  the  nimierical  weakness 
of  the  subjugated  produce  veritable 
ftision,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Celtic 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  itself.  Ge- 
neral principles  and  the  evident  decay 
of  Irish  Bomanism  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  confirm  our  belief 
that  Ireland  is  Catholic,  chiefly  because 
England  is  Protestant — ^not  fiiough  by 
a  wilful  or  obstinate  contrariety,  but 
in  virtue  of  natural  associations  and 
prepossessions;— in  virtue  of  that  un- 
resting justice  which  has  far  more 
to  do  with  history  than  men  in  their 
wisdom  are  willing  to  suppose.  We 
can  imagine  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  England  and  Ireland  reversed.  Those 
who  know  something  of  the  state  of 
feeling  immediately  north  and  south  of 
Drogheda  and  "  the  Boyne  Water,"  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us  that 
the  general  result  to  Ireland  might  ngt 
have  been  so  diverse  from  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  a  superficial  conside- 
ration would  suggest.  Alienation  would 
have  produced  its  necessary  evils, 
though  the  balance  of  advantage 
might  have  been  somewhat  differ- 
ent. The  moral  government  of  the 
world  has  thus  established  a  con- 
nection between  the  age  of  Adrian  IV. 
and  our  own,  still  more  intimate  than 
is  suggested  by  the  historical  parallel 
above,  alluded  to.  Only  in  proportion 
as  a  great  wrong  is  repafred,  are  the  con- 
sequences obviated.  At  certain  seasons 
they  become  more  marked  and  decisive; 
but  they  never  completely  vanish  till 
the  time  of  full  restitution.  If  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  our  history — as  in  the 
struggle  with  the  expelled  Stuarts — 
the  tainted  gift  of  the  Irish  crown  has 
been  scarcely  less  fatal  than  the  searing 
coronal  which  Medea  gave  to  Glance, 
the  penalty  has  not,  even  in  most  pacific 
times,  been  entirely  suspended, 

—  neo  soelestom 
Beserait  pede  peena  olaudo. 

Our  readers  may  have  no  intention  of 
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insoribing  their  names  as  layish  oontri* 
butors  on  the  proposed  monument  to 
Adrian  lY.  at  Home.  But  bis  position 
among  great  English  churohmen  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the 
strength  of  his  individual  character  as 
weU  as  the  traces  he  has  left  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  demand  the  passing 
tribute  of  a  few  moment's  recollection. 
Standing  as  his  name  does,  in  the  list 
of  European  sovereigns,  we  almost  for- 
get it  in  its  natural  relationship  to  those 
of  Anselm,  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
Stephen  de  Langton.  But  that  a  wider 
field  opened  to  ms  ambition,  he  might 
have  troubled  England  with  sacerdotal 
feuds  like  his  famous  contemporaries, 
or  anticipated  the  honour  of  his  de- 
servedly illustaious  successor  in  blessing 
it  with  civil  freedom.  The  particulars 
of  Breakspeare's  life  that  have  reached 
us  are  not  numerous,  but  tbey  are  suffi- 
ciently vivid  and  characteristic  to  re- 
deem him  from  the  number  of  that  wan 
and  ghostly  troop  of  historical  per- 
sonages, that,  as  in  the  faded  colours  of 
an  antique  tapestry, 

— -  come  like  shAcLows,  so  depart ; 

and  leave  us  incredulous  of  their  exist- 
ence-HstUl  more  so  of  their  renown. 
We  have  here  the  life  of  a  clear-sighted 
and  stalwart  Englishman ;  of  one  who 
did  not  creep  into  high  station  by  mean 
acts  and  subterfoges,  but  by  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  stem  mental  energy,  not 
without  ffiving  offence  to  the  Indolent; 
of  one  wno,  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
thrown  in  his  way,  had  the  courage  and 
the  talent  to  make  stepping  stones  for 
an  ascent  by  a  higher  path  to  a  loftier 
pinnacle  of  ambition  than  he  had  at 
first  contemplated.  In  fact,  but  for 
early  discouragement,  his  ashes  might 
now  be  reposing — ^with  small  distinction 
at  any  rate — among  the  Abbots  of  deso- 
late verulam  instead  of  claiming  new 
honoTurs  in  *•  the  eternal  city." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  uses  of 
biography,  that  for  every  kind  and 
form  of  despondency  to  which  generous 
youth  can  be  tempted,  it  has  provided  a 
sanative  and  counter-charm.  Both  in 
the  department  of  pure  intellect  and  of 
"  practical "  life,  it  affords  striking  ex- 
amples of  early  repulse  followed  by  sig- 
nal triumph.  In  modem  times,  we  see 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  in  an  age  of 
able  criticism,  recommending  the  most 
richly  endowed  poetical  genius  of  a  pe- 
riod not  scantily  fatoured  by  the  muse, 


to  employ  his  acknowledged  talent  in  a 
more  congenial  sphere ;  and  tbat»  wiib« 
out  any  assignable  ground  for  pr^udice 
or  animosity.  With  as  little  lupparent 
reason,  the  most  successful  of  English 
ecclesiastics  was  repulsed  from  holy 
orders  by  one  whom  we  may  reasonably 
judge  to  have  been  wont  to  deem  wisely 
of  men's  capacities  for  the  cloister,  with 
the  chilling  admonitioni  **Wait,  my 
son,  till  you  are  better  qualified."  It  is 
as  rejected  bv  Richard^  Abbot  of  St 
Albans,  that  Adrian  IV.  makes  his  dthut 
as  an  aspirant  to  church  dignities. 

Beginning  in  the  lowest  capacity,  we 
find  him  traversing  faithfully  every 
round  of  the  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment; for  with  greater  truth  than 
Wolsey ,  he  coiQd  claim  to  have  '*  sotinded 
all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour.'* 
Robert  de  Camere,  his  father,  was  a 
servitor  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans. 
And  at  Langley,  in  tbe  vioinity»  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Nicholas  Breakspeare  was  bom.  The 
son  seems  to  have  followed  the  same 
humble  calling  as  the  father,  who,  how- 
ever, ultimately  rose  from  his  subordi- 
nate position  to  a  rank  among  the 
brethren.  Nicholas,  in  endeavouring 
to  follow  in  the  smw  |miUi»  met  with 
the  repulse  just  mentioned.  Ife  kad 
probably  discharged  the  mean  ofiices  of 
his  station  with  zeal  and  faithfulness ; 
but,  if  the  abbot's  judgment  is  rightly 
interpreted,  cl^kly  skill  was  wanting. 
Regarding  this  as  the  actual  allegation 
in  bar  to  his  claim,  there  seems  good 
groimd  for  suspecting  the  sincerify  ot 
the  discernment  of  the  ven^able  iUoh- 
ard.  An  impeachment  of  his  humility 
would  have  been 'more  plautibto,  and 
possibly  more  just ;  for  one  of  the  tosti- 
monies  against  him  is  that "  he  was  of 
a  sharp  wit  and  ready  uttwance ;  cir- 
cumspect in  all  his  words  and  aotioss; 
polite  in  his  behaviour ;  neat  and  ele- 
gant ;  fiiU  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Qod, 
and  that  according  to  some  degree  g£ 
knowledge ;  so  possessed  of  all  the  most 
valuable  endowments  of  mind  and  body 
that  in  him  the  gifts  of  heaven  exceeded 
nature;  his  piety  exceeded  his  educa- 
tion; and  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  other  qualifications  exceeded 
his  age."  At  a  later  period)  whtm  the 
menial  of  St.  Albans  had  become  Pope 
of  Rome,  aUd  a  dongratulat6i7  menage 
was  sent  to  him  from  Henry  11., 
through  Abbot  Richard's  traooesa^, 
Robert,  the  beurer  of  it,  fituUng  th«t 
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the  Holy  Father  had  not  forgotten  %t- 
mer  incivilities,  and  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  costly  presents  from 
the  community  that  had  refused  him  as 
a  member,  had  the  wit  to  observe  that 
"  it  was  not  for  them  to  oppose  the  will 
of  Providence,  which  had  destined  him 
fojr  greater  things/' 

Whether  the  sternness  of  character 
which  must  have  distinguished  the  son 
was  still  more  remarkably  developed  in 
the  father,  or  whether  the  latter  es- 
teemed it  part  of  a  holy  asoetism  to 
mollify  and  renounce  all  natural  affec- 
tion, does  not  appear;  but  we  are 
assured  that  Nicholas's  failure  was  at- 
tributed by  him  to  a  supineness  of 
disposition  which  he  could  not  forgive. 
Breakspeare  had  to  fight  his  way  in  the 
world  as  best  he  might;  and  the  suc- 
ceding  passage  in  his  story  is  singularly 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
career.  Stung  into  greater  activity  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  deserved 
what  he  suffered,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, stimulated  by  a  feding  of  its 
manifest  injustice,  he  left  tiie  petty 
jealousies  of  St.  Albans  for  the  broader 
theatre  of  mental  rivalry  afforded  by 
the  intellectual  metropohs  of  medieval 
Europe.  Of  his  strivings  and  achiev- 
ments  at  Paris,  only  a  brief  record 
remains ;  but  could  we  find  the  auto- 
biography of  the  hard-bested  student, 
we  should  light  upon  no  common-place 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  had 
to  Uve  as  well  as  to  learn ;  and  in  both 
departments  of  effort— one  of  which  is 
occupation  enough  for  ordinary  mortals 
— he  acQuitted  himself  bravely.  His 
waiting  for  better  qualification  was  to 
some  purpose ;  as  all  such  waiting,  in 
the  discipline  of  self-culture,  probably  is. 

As  if  some  natural  attraction  curew 
him  by  degrees  to  the  scene  of  his 
future  glory,  his  next  step  was  towards 
Avignon,  in  Rrovence,  where  he  began 
l^e  again  as  servitor  in  the  mona^ry 
of  St.  Eufus.  If  want  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  or  of  that  humility  which 
is  apt  to  rank  high  among  conventual 
virtues  in  the  opinion  of  ghostly  mag- 
nates, had  been  tiie  cause  of  his  failure 
in  England,  there  was  no  such  defi- 
ciency now*  "His  affable  manners 
and  obli^g  disposition,  his  diligence 
in  study,  and  above  all,  the  profound 
respect  which  he  paid  to  his  superiors, 
BQon  commended  mm  to  the  good-will 
of  the  monks,  and  he  was  not  only  ad^ 


mitted  into  the  brotherhood,  but,  upon 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  William,  in  II 8T, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed 
him." *  But  BreaKspeare's  Saxon  energy, 
hardened  into  rigour  by  labours  and 
reverses,  was  unpopular  in  the  luxuri- 
ous latitude  of  Provence.  He  was  re- 
solved to  "  magnify  "  the  office  which 
he  had  attcdned  with  so  much  effort, 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  his  determi- 
nation that  monks  should  be  monks-^ 
that  they  who  made  a  show  of  austerity 
and  abstinence,  should  cultivate  the  re- 
ality. Not  so  the  brethren  of  St.  Eufus. 
They  impeached  their  Mother  Superior 
before  the  reigning  Pope.  But  Euge- 
nius  III.  better  understood  the  interests 
of  the  Church  than  to  condemn  one  of 
its  most  faithful  servants.  When  they 
urged  their  accusations  as  a  reason  for 
diminishing  or  depriving  Nicholas  of  his 
abbatial  authority,  "This  man,"  said 
the  Pope,  "  shall  be  no  burden  to  you." 
If  they  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  the 
stem  vigilance  of  an  able  superior,  there 
were  others  who  would  or  should ;  and 
nine  years  after  his  election  at  Avignon, 
Breakspeare  was  made  cardinal-bishop 
of  Alba — an  office  originally  importing 
a  papal  vicariate  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Home;  the  number  of  whose 
occupants  has  been  limited  to  six,  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
Pope's  most  immediate  ministers.  He 
had  now  a  fair  stage  for  his  talents,  and 
rapidly  attained  summit  after  summit 
of  nis  ambition  Northern  Europe  was 
still  to  some  extent  Pagan.  Indeed  the 
last  races  of  Paganism  have  not  yet 
disappeared  from  European  Bussia. 
But  at  tliat  time,  the  important  king- 
doms of  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
unconnected  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  strict  disciplinarian  proved  an 
equally  successful  missionary,  and  the 
natives  of  those  kingdoms  professed 
themselves  converts,  as  the  result  of 
his  visit  in  1148.  The  prosperous  ec- 
clesiastic had  not  long  to  wait,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  dignitv  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. After  die  brief  career  of  Anas- 
tasius,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  the 
long-desired  goal  presented  itself,  and 
Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  (mly  English- 
man who  ever  enjoyed  that  dignity, 
attained  the  triple  crown,  assuming  the 
appelation  of  Adrian  IV » 

We  have  spoken  of  the  papal  chair 
as  the  object  of  Breakspeare's  ambition. 
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It  would  be  almost  absurd  to  imagine 
it  otherwise.  But  just  at  the  period  in 
question,  the  headship  of  the  church 
was  no  sinecure.  Eugenius  III.  and 
Anastasius  had  bequeathed  a  troubled 
state  to  their  successor  in  office ;  and 
he  that  would  bear  St.  Peter's  keys  must 
draw  St.  Peter's  sword.  History  records 
that  Adrian  IV.  was  elected  strongly 
against  his  wishes.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
being  misimderstood  or  undervalued- 
The  sacred  college  needed  a  strong  and 
stalwart  man — a  real  ruler — and  having 
found  such  a  one  in  this  well-tried 
Anglo-Saxon,  they  thrust  him  into  the 
post  of  honour  and  danger. 

The  status  which  the  Bishops  of 
Eome  had  assumed  for  the  past  century 
had  withstood  the  assaults  of  extemd 
foes — ^kings  and  kaisers  and  recusant 
ecclesiastics.  Outside  the  States  Terri- 
tory of  the  church,  the  despotism  of  the 
Boman  see  was  ever  popular  with  the 
commonalty.  It  was  pleasant  to  them 
to  see  haughty  heads — ^whether  of  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  rulers — ^bowed  beneath 
a  power,  whose  aspect  the  chasm  of  dis- 
tance transfigured  into  that  of  a  benign 
and  fatherly  sway.  "  The  magnates  of 
holy  church,"  writes  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  to  Hildebrand  —  "  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  priests — thou  hast  trodden 
under  foot  as  slaves,  and  gratified  the 
envy  of  the  vulgar  for  the  sake  of  their 
applause."  But  nearer  home  a  spirit  of 
revolt  had  begun  to  shew  itself.  The 
popes  had  been  unblushing  levellers; 
and  the  people  were  disposed  to  follow 
their  spiritual  guides  a^r  fashion  of 
their  own.  The  former  had  invoked 
the  mighty  shades  of  old  republican 
aud  imperial  dignities  to  justify  and 
gild  their  novel  assumptions ;  and  the 
latter  hastened  to  draw  the  parallel 
more  closely  and  faithfully.  While  the 
popes  "  compared  their  legates  with  the 
proconsuls  of  ancient  Bome,"  *  their 
Italian  lieges  reflected  that  subjection 
to  a  petticoated  priest  was  a  miserable 
exchange  for  the  republic  of  the  Catos 
or  the  empire  of  the  first  Caesars.  Like 
Pio  Nono — ^but  we  think  with  less  pure 
intentions — ^theyhad  set  rolling  a  stone 
whose  coiu*se  mey  found  it  dmicult  to 
check  or  to  direct. 

Amaldo,  a  monk  of  Brescia,  gave 
to  these  vague  sentiments  of  discon- 
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teift  an  organised  existence  and  a 
tongue.  As  a  disciple  of  the  half- 
heretical  Abelard,  he  had  been  ini- 
tiated in  more  liberal  philosophical 
views  than  most  of  his  contemporaries; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  disposition 
to  free  politicjd  enquiry  followed  in  their 
wake.  With  his  assistance  a  repubhc, 
approaching  the  model  of  the  ancient 
constitution,  was  established :  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  a  senate  of  .fifty-six 
members,  chosen  by  a  body  of  delegates 
from  the  thirteen  districts  of  the  city. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which  this  revolution 
took  place,  when  we  remember  the  im- 
certain  character  of  the  authority — ^as 
fluctuating  between  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral sway — in  all  quarters  of  the 
Pope's  dominions.  Bomans  might  still 
profess  themselves  humble  vassals  of 
the  Church,  in  one  respect,  while  they 
resented  its  claims  in  another.  But 
the  whole  of  Amaldo's  public  life  was 
a  time  of  intermittent  civil  war,  fre- 
quentiy  marked  by  fierce  and  savage 
encounters.  While  the  Beformer,  against 
whom  no  spiritual  crime  could  be  al- 
leged, was  condemned  by  the  second 
Lateran  Council,  on  a  novel  impeach- 
ment— viz.  for  political  heresy  —  the 
vengeance  of  his  followers  lighted  on 
adversaries  in  a  more  palpable  form.  In 
a  disturbance  arising  from  this  quarrel, 
Lucius  II.  was  even  mortally  wounded 
with  stones.  Eugenius,  Breakspeare's 
patron,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge. 
Biot  and  pillage  prevailed  in  the  city, 
and  the  mansions  of  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  were  plundered  and  burned. 
In  fact,  but  for  the  bold  and  resolute 
Englishman  who  now  came  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  falling  Papacy,  tiie  See  of 
St.  Peter  might  have  been  deprived  of 
the  States  of  the  Church;  and  with 
them,  perhaps,' permanentiy  mulcted 
of  a  large  portion  of  spiritual  as  weU  as 
temporal  sovereignty. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Adrian  IV., 
shews  a  decision  of  character  which 
seems  to  contrast  strongly  with  the 
vacillation  of  his  predecessors.  They 
had  relied  on  the  weak  arm  of  temporal 
dominion.  He  exerted  at  once  the 
irresistible  force  of  ghostly  authority. 
The  fair  vision  of  restored  liberty 
vanished  at  once.  The  forms  of  free- 
dom were  a  vain  show,  for  the  minds  of 
the  soi-disant  freemen  were  still  en- 
thralled. They  had  contemned  and 
rebelled   against  the   magistrate,  but 
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their  souls  bowed  before  the  priest. 
The  temporary  abolition  of  his  civil 
power  only  showed  them  what  a  far 
more  ponderous  yoke  the  Holy  Father 
had  riveted  upon  the  Koman  neck. 

The  attack  of  the  popular  party  on 
the  Cardinal  Gerard  of  St.  Pudentiana, 
brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  deputies 
of  the  people  had  been  previously  dis- 
missed by  Adrian  With  contemptuous 
silence;  but  he  noW  resolved  upon  a 
severer  measure. 

What  the  cessation  of  its  gaiety  would 
be  to  Paris — of  its  literaiy  activity  to 
Berlin— of  its  commerce  to  London — 
such  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
sentence  of  Papal  interdict  to  Eome; 
and  this  fearful  ban  Adrian  was  not  slow 
to  pronounce.  The  very  life  and  soul 
of  the  consecrated  city  must  have  been 
paralysed  by  a  sentence  which  even  when 
executed  in  less  sacred  localities,  "was 
calculated  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  most 
impressive  manner.  The  people  were 
deprived  of  the  exterior  ntes  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  altars  were  divested  of  their 
decorations ;  the  instruments  of  seicred 
worship  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  the 
sound  of  the  bells  ceased  in  the  churches  ; 
no  ecclesiastical  ordinances  were  ad- 
ministered, but  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  dying ;  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  excluded  from  consecrated  ground, 
were  thrown  into  the  ditches,  or  buried 
in  the  fields ;  the  use  of  meat,  all  amuse- 
ments, and  pleasures  were  forbiden; 
everything  appeared  as  in  darkness  and 
distress,  and  as  though  there  were  dan- 

fer  of  the  immediate  infliction  of  the 
)ivine  indignation  and  wi-ath."*  The 
infliction  of  such  a  penalty  on  a  city  of 
churches  and  chrurch  festivals, must  have 
roused  the  gloomiest  imaginations  of  a 
superstitious  people.  The  phantom  of 
political  emfincipation^however  charm- 
ing when  it  occupied  the  whole  field  of 
mental  vision — grew  wan  and  weak 
among  the  intrusive  and  threatening 
eidola  of  alienated  patrons  and  avenging 
angels.  Amaldo  was  banished  by  the  ter- 
rified republicans ;  and  the  holy  Father 
consented  to  take  up  his  abode  among  his 
repentant  children.  The  reformer  had, 
however,  found  a  hiding-place  among 
friends  of  noble  rank  in  Campania; 
while  he  left  his  ecclesiastical  foe  to  re- 
new the  scarcely  less  hazardous  contest 
between  the  Papal  throne  and  its  her§- 


•  History  of  AU  Ages,  p.  437. 


ditary  rival,    the    imperial   power    of 
Germany. 

Frederic  Barbarossa  (of  Hohen- 
stauffen),  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  empire  in  1152,  was  ti*a veiling  to 
Eome  to  receive  coronation  from  the 
Pope.  He  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  nobles  and  soldiers ;  and 
the  wary  Adrian  took  cai-e  that  the  au- 
thority which  he  was  about  to  con- 
secrate, should  be  previously  exerted  in 
support  of  his  insulted  jurisdiction.  The 
rebellious  monk  was  demanded  from 
his  Inspector — the  Viscoimt  of  Cam- 
pania—in  order  to  be  tried  for  the  alleged 
heresy.  Frederic  seems  to  have  been  no- 
thing loth  to  issue  his  order  to  his  vassal 
accordingly.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
report  that  Amaldo  was  captiured  by  the 
injured  Gerard.  Such  an  arrest  would, 
however,  require  the  sanction  of  the 
imperial  will.  Of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  defender  of  Koman  freedom  there  is, 
unhappily,  no  doubt.  He  was  hanged, 
his  body  burned,  and  his  ashes  scattered 
to  the  winds  in  the  second  year  of  Ad- 
rian's sovereignty. 

But  this  piece  of  practically  service- 
able obedience  to  the  papal  wishes  was 
not  allowed  to  excuse  the  performance 
of  an  act  of  humiliation  before  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church,  with  which  the 
Emperor  would  rather  have  dispensed. 
It  seemed  an  imnecessary  degradation 
to  be  required  to  kiss  the  feet,  to  hold 
the  stirrup,  and  to  lead  forth  for  nine 
paces,  the  palfry  of  a  petty  despot  who 
had  but  just  returned  from  virtual  exile, 
and  who  owed  his  permanent  secinity 
to  the  very  prince  from  whom  he  now 
demanded  this  servile  recognition  of 
superiority.  It  looks  too  much  like 
feudal  homage  instead  of  a  mere  token 
of  respect  for'a  spiritual  dignity;  and 
in  no  point  was  it  so  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  to  be  scnipulously 
punctilious,  as  with  regard  to  a  possible 
misimderstanding  on  this  head.  It  re- 
sembled too  much  those  pious  frauds  on 
which  the  Papal  throne  had  been 
erected;  perversions  of  innocent  or  un- 
meaning forms  to  justify  the  most  out- 
rageous assumptions  of  actual  power. 
But  Adrian  would  take  no  nay.  The 
kiss  of  peace  was  refused  till  the  Em- 
peror should  bring  his  mind  to  comply, 
at  which  the  terrified  cardinals,  feaiing 
the  imperial  displeasure,  fled  to  Airta 
Castellana.  But,  finding,  after  a  deli- 
beration of  two  days,  that  this  ceremony 
was  nothing  more  than  the  established 
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custom.  Fredenc  yielded  the  point,  and 
the  rival  heads  of  Christendom  pro- 
ceeded peacefully  to  Rome. 

The  advent  of  the  new  Emperor  had 
aroused  afresh  the  hopes  of  the  repub- 
licans. The  senate  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors to  Frederic,  offering  him  the  crown 
of  tlie  empire,  but  stipulating  for  a 
large  sum  in  i)ayment  of  the  expense 
of  the  coronation,  and  requiring  to  be 
confirmed  in  an  exclusive  temporal 
auth  :rity  over  the  city.  "  I  come  to 
give,  and  not  to  receive  laws,"  was  his 
reply.  The  Emperor  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  in  the 
more  ujodem  part  of  Rome;  and  the 
C3remony  of  coronation  by  the  Pope 
immediately  followed.  The  mass  of  the 
Roman  people  stood  aloof  in  sullen  in- 
difference, which  was  soon  changed  to 
open  hostility.  As  if  to  bring  out  in 
stronger  relief  the  reassertion  of  ancient 
fi-eedom  against  the  combined  force  of 
nort  ern  despotism  and  the  new  super- 
stition, while  Frederic's  army  surrounded 
the  Vatican,  the  senate  and  people  held 
counsel  in  the  capitol.  A  sudden  attack 
on  the  German  soldiers  i*esulted  in  a 
sanguinary  but  indecisive  combat.  The 
city  continued  in  a  disquieted  condi- 
tion, and  the  two  sovereigns  ])roceeded 
to  Tivoli,  wliich  the  Emperor  soon  after- 
wards quitted  for  the  noith  of  Italy 

Immediately  on  Adrian's  succession, 
his  former  sovereign,  Henry  IL,  had 
despatched  that  em  basay,  headed  by  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  to  which  we  i3ave 
already  referred.  Its  mission  was  one 
of  congratulation,  and — nsurn  teneatU ! 
' — of  ghostly  admonition.  The  royal 
Mentor  urged  that,  in  conferring  eccle- 
siastical honours,  he  should  be  guided 
by  the  purest  motives !  that  no  secular 
advantage  should  have  the  least  weight 
with  him  !  and  that,  above  all,  since  it 
had  pleased  God  to  raise  him  to  the 
vary  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
he  should  be  careful  to  glorify  his  office 
by  cultivating  a  sublime  spiiituality  in 
his  own  soul ! 

The  Abbot  had  also  to  present  the 
good  wishes  of  his  monastery  to  their 
quondam  servitor ;  and  the  well-timed 
compliment  already  mentioned  was  not 
unsticcessful.  St.  Alban's  received  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  freed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  save 
that  of  Rome. 

King  Henry  soon  foupd  occasion  to 
test  the  result  of  his  pious  couttsels. 
The  year  following,  he  sent  another 


mission,  complimentary  of  course,  like 
the  first;  but  instead  of  admonition, 
there  was  humble  entreaty,  couched  in 
a  spirit  unmistakeably  worldly.  The 
purport  of  the  request  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  Pope's  sanction  for  at- 
tempting the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The 
cii'cum stances  of  that  country  were  such 
as  to  make  its  actual  subjugation  an 
easy  matter.  It  wets  rent  by  hostile 
factions,  and  those  factions  were  com- 
posed, to  a  large  extent,  of  undisciplined 
and  "naked  savages."  To  show  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  we  may  note  that 
a  force  of  10  knights  and  90  archers, 
sent  by  Strongbow,  utterly  defeated  an 
army  of  3000  men  under  OPhelan,  and 
killed  800  of  them;  and  this  is  only  a 
specimen  of  the  usual  foitune  of  the 
field  during  the  whole  stniggle.  But  a 
question  of  right  had  to  be  settled,  and 
possibly  the  jealousy  of  neighboming 
monarchs  to  be  obviated  by  something 
like  a  plausible  pretext.  Ireland  was 
not  Pagan,  else  it  might  have  been 
safely  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of 
"  No  faith  with  Infidels."  Parts  of  the 
sister  isle  claimed  to  have  been  even 
centres  of  religious  light  to  the  British 
isles  in  a  period  of  general  dai'kness. 
Another  plea  must  be  recorded.  For- 
tunately for  Henry's  wishes,  though 
Ireland  was  enrolled  among  "the  is- 
lands enlightened  by  Christ" — as  Ad- 
rian's bull  has  it — it  was  not  yet  sub- 
ject and  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  is  the  grand  evil  of  sacei-dotal  reli- 
gionism, that  it  transfers  the  appeal,  in 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  from  the 
inflexible  tribunal  of  God  and  con- 
science, to  the  corruptible  arbitrament 
of  one  whose  thoughts  are  as  our 
thoughts,  and  his  ways  as  our  ways. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  bribing  the 
court  on  this  occasion ;  for  the  judge 
was  to  shai*e  in  the  plunder  secured  by 
the  sentence.  Adrian  issued  a  compre- 
hensive bull,  in  accordance  with  Hen  ly's 
wishes ;  of  which  the  following,  cited  in 
a  work  previously  i*efeiTed  to,  are  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  sentences : — 
"Adrian,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  to  his  most  dear  son  in  Chiist, 
the  illustrious  King  of  England,  sendeth 
greeting  and  apostolical  benediction. 
....  We  are  confident  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  success  will  answer 
the  wisdom  and  direction  of  the  under- 
taking. You  have  advertised  us,  dear 
son,  of  your  intended  expedition  into 
Ireland,  to  reduce  that  people  to  the 
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obedience  of  the  Christian  faith 

We,  therefore,  being  willing  to  assist 
you  in  this  pious  and  laudable  design, 
and  consenting  to  your  petition,  do  grant 
you  full  liberty  to  make  a  descent  upon 
that  island,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  the  Church,  &c.,  &c.;  for, 
indeed,  it  is  certain,  as  your  highness 
acknowledges,  that  all  the  islands  en- 
lightened by  Christ  .  .  .  .  ai*e  essen- 
tially St.  Peter's  right,  and  belong  to 
the  Holy  Roman  Church."  It  was  a 
stipulation  that  for  eveiy  house  in  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  Peter's  pence 
should  be  duly  paid;  so  that  if  Eng- 
land's pait  of  the  advantage  were  in 
any  degree  dubious,  that  of  the  Papal 
See  was  evident  enough. 

After  such  a  recognition  of  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  in  secular  matters  out- 
side his  kingdom,  Henry  had  no  right 
to  complain  that  he  had  to  suffer,  as 
well  as  to  benefit  by  its  assertion. 
Having  availed  himself  of  the  dubious 
character  of  ecclesiastical  nde  against 
his  neighbours,  it  ought  not  to  have 
surprised  him,  that  the  double  empire 
was  troublesome  to  himself  at  home. 
When  the  King  of  France  urged  one  of 
Adrian's  successors  "  to  draw  St.  Peter's 
sword  against  Heniy,  and  to  study 
some  new  and  exemplary  justice 
against  him  on  account  of  his  share  in 
Thomas  a  Becket's  death,  and  when, 
consequently,  the  morning  of  a  second 
day  found  that  monarch  faint  with 
scourging  and  fasting  at  the  tomb  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  we  may  hope 
that  reason — if  not  conscience  —  re- 
minded him  of  the  lolly  of  such  iniqui- 
tous compacts. 

But  to  retiu-n  to  Adrian.  Scarcely 
had  one  controversy  with  Frederic  been 
settled — at  least  as  far  as  appearances 
went — than  he  hastened  to  involve 
himself  in  another.  The  pretensions 
of  the  papacy  had  become  especially 
offensive  to  William,  king  of  the  Sici- 
lies. The  holy  Father  had  even  chal- 
lenged from  him  feudal  homage  for  his 
crown.  He  had  insulted  him  by  calhng 
him  merely  "  Lord  of  Sicily,"  in  place 
of  according  to  him  his  regal  title.  A 
war  was  the  result,  in  which  the  papal 
forces  were  worsted.  Excommunica- 
tion naturally  followed,  and  with  the 
usual  results.  William  submitted  to 
vassalage  and  even  tribute;  and  the 
Pope  returned,  laden  with  cosily  pre- 
sents— silks,  silver,  and  gold.  He  now 
tOQk  up  bis  r^&ideuce  at  Oryieto,  and 


probably  hoped  for  an  interval  of  peace. 
He  had  had  enough  lor  the  present  of 
those  fierce  struggles,  which  drew  irom 
him  the  exclamation — when  reproved 
by  his  old  friend  John  of  Salisbury,  for 
his  tyrannous  and  haughty  bearing — 
"  The  crown  seems  to  have  been  put 
burning  on  my  head." 

But  in  propitiating  his  more  recent  . 
foe,  he  had  only  resuscitated  the  hostility 
of  his  more  formidable  rival.  Frederio 
impeached  his  good  faith  on  account  of 
the  independent  treaty  he  had  made 
with  the  King  of  Sicily ;  and  also  on 
the  gi'ound  of  negotiations  entered  into 
with  the  Greek  emneror,  in  which  he 
(Frederic)  had  not  oeen  called  upon  to 
participate.  More  serious  indictments 
were  not  wanting.  Adrian  had  had  the 
audacity  to  call  the  imperial  crown  "  a 
henejicium  or  fee  of  the  see  of  Borne;" 
and  to  boast  that  Frederic  had  received 
his  crown  from  him  as  his  suzerain. 
That  this  implication  far  transcended 
the  usual  limits  of  papal  assumption  is 
evident  from  the  feeling  of  indignation 
which  it  aroused  even  among  the  spiri- 
tual lords  of  the  empire.  The  bishops 
joined  their  protest  with  that  of  their 
secular  neighbours  ;  and  Adrian  felt 
compelled  to  retract  "  in  a  letter  full 
of  miserable  subterfuges  and  eva- 
sions." 

Complaints  of  gi'ievances  were  also 
forthcoming  on  the  Pope's  side.  The 
Emperor  had  been  sending  commission- 
ers to  Rome  to  supersede  his  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  was  burdened  with  feudal  tri- 
bute to  the  temporal  sovereign.  Ihe 
ten-itory  and  revenues  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  were  kept  back 
in  spite  of  reclamation  on  behalf  of  the 
papacy. 

A  temporally  lull,  however,  in  the 
stoim  of  contention  ensued,  soon  to 
give  way  to  fresh  outbreaks;  lor  the 
quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the 
House  of  Hohenstauffen  censed  only 
with  the  extinction  of  the  latter. 
Adrian's  turbulent  career  of  restless 
ambition  was  soon  closed.  He  died  at 
Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  Septtmlier, 
1159.  A  few  letters  and  homilies  sur- 
vived, testifying  probably  to  a  strength 
and  cultivation  of  intellect  which,  in 
his  public  life,  had  only  manifested 
themselves  in  serving  the  purposes  of 
an  unbridled  desire  of  power.  Ihe 
homilies,  doubtless,  enforced  a  doctrine 
h2 
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in  eveiy  respect  opposed  to  the  example 
of  the  preacher. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
career  of  Nicholas  Breakspeare  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Komish  communion  on  the 
Continent,  the  subjects  of  British  rule — 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant — have 
small  cause  to  remember  him  with  any- 
thing like  grateful  emotions.  He  sanc- 
tioned and  abetted  an  act  of  tyranny, 
whose  consequences  have  been  disas- 
trous to  both.  According  to  his  own 
confession,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  Catholic  Europe  in  the 
twelfth  century,  his  monument,  if  any, 
should  be  one  of  warning,  not  of  ad- 
miration. The  above  sketch  has  been 
written  rather  with  a  desire  to  discover 
great,  if  not  amiable  qualities ;  but  the 


former,  if  any,  were  so  tarnished  with 
an  excess  of  pride,  carried  even  into 
gross  folly,  that  the  verdict  which  rea- 
son must  pronounce  on  the  only  Eng- 
lishman that  ever  filled  St.  Peter  s  chair 
is,  that  he  did  much  to  fill  up  that  mea- 
sure of  arrogance  which  has  reduced 
the  papacy  from  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Adrian  IV.  to  the  condition  it 
presents  under  Pius  IX.  The  name  of 
the  subject  of  tliis  article  may  seem  to 
imply  an  hereditary  pu'^acity  accom- 
panied by  bravery  and  strength.  These 
are  the  only  qudities  for  which  he  is 
memorable.  Should  the  papal  chair 
ever  be  occupied  by  another  English- 
man, may  he  prove  a  wiser  and  a  bet- 
ter man  than  Nicholas  Breakspeare. 


GEORGE  CUVIER. 


France  has  ever  occupied  a  high  stand- 
ing in  the  annals  of  science ;  and  to 
prove  this  position  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  names  of  Fermat,  Eoberval, 
D'Alembert,  Pascal.  But  there  is  an- 
other fact  no  less  sti'iking,  to  wit,  that 
Frenchmen  have  not  always  brought  to 
their  studies  a  mind  devoid  of  preju- 
dices and  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  im- 
partiality. The  whole  history  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  shows  this  most  un- 
questionably;  and  the  brilhant  school 
of  savans,  who  hoisted  at  that  time  the 
banner  of  materialism,  whilst  claiming 
very  loudly  the  monopoly  of  candour, 
liberality,  and  independence,  proved 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  a 
blighting  infidelity,  the  greatest  bigots 
in  existence.  Such  were  Condorcet, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Lamarck,  Cabanis, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  coterie, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Ai-cueil 
Society."  A  reaction,  however,  speedily 
set  in;  people  found  out  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not-,  after  all,  the  worn-out, 
good-ibr-nothing  system  the  *•  encyclo- 
pedists" reported  it  to  be,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  deductions  of  reason,  nor  the 
facts  elicited  by  science,  necessarily 
clashed  with  revealed  truths.  Amongst 
the  illustrious  men  who  brought  about 
this  happy  result,  first  and  foremost 
stands  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 
George  Leopold  Chretien  Fre- 
derick Dagobert  Cuvier  was  bom  on 


the  23rd  August,  1769,  at  Montbeliard, 
a  town  then  belonging  to  the  duchy  o  f 
Wirtemberg,  but  since  annexed  to 
France.  His  father,  having  served 
forty  years  in  a  Swiss  regiment,  and 
having  been  rewarded  for  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct  with  the  cross  of 
military  merit  (a  decoration  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  Protestant  officers),  was 
now  devoting  his  time  to  the  education 
of  a  young  family.  A  soldier's  half- 
pay  is  at  all  times  small  enough;  but 
in  the  superior  talents,  the  affection  and 
the  energy  of  his  wife,  the  veteran  found 
the  resources  his  pecuniary  means 
could  not  command.  George  was  af- 
flicted with  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion. Madame  Cuvier  watched  over 
him,  became  his  first  teacher,  directed 
the  moral  and  religious  training  which 
is  the  necessary  substratum  of  all  future 
excellence;  in  short,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared him  for  the  severe  routine  of  a 
public  school. 

Biographers  have  often  noticed  how 
much  great  men  owe  to  maternal  influ- 
ence. The  eai'ly  days  of  young  Cuvier 
illustrate  this  truth  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  and  when  his  parents  sent  him 
to  the  gymnasium,  he  had  not  only 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  Latin,  draw- 
ing, and  history,  but,  what  is  still  more 
important,  acquired  a  passion  for  read- 
ing and  a  desire  to  understand  every- 
thing— "  the  two  liberal  fountains,"  as 
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a  reviewer  happily  expresses  it,  **  from 
which  his  reason  drew  its  materials,  and 
his  imagination  its  stores." 

Long  before  the  reform  of  public  in- 
struction in  France,  and  the  re -model- 
ling of  the  university  by  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, some  of  the  German  princes 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the 
momentous  question  of  academical 
teaching.  Seminaries  were  rising  up 
in  all  quarters,  and  a  new  revival  of 
learning  seemed  at  hand.  The  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  following  the  general 
movement,  founded  at  Stuttgard  the 
Caroline  Academy,  an  institution  where 
a  staff  of  more  than  eighty  masters  de- 
livered lectures  upon  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  Law, 
medicine,  administration,  the  military 
art,  commerce,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music — such  was  the  bill  of  fare.  By 
his  diligence  at  the  gymnasium  and  the 
gi-eat  success  he  obtained  in  his  studies, 
George  Cuvier  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  sovereign.  The  Duke  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  young  man, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  sending 
him  to  Stuttgard  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  him  free  of  expense. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  May,  1784," 
continues  the  reviewer, "  he  accordingly 
left  his  father's  roof:  seated  between  the 
chamberlain  and  secretary  of  the  Duke, 
he  travelled  to  the  university,  and  at 
once  took  his  place  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished students  of  the  Caroline 
Academy."  Some  years  before,  the  ^- 
rusal  of  Gesner's  history  of  animals, 
and  of  Buffon's  great  work,  had  already 
awakened  in  Cuvier' s  mind  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  Nature.  He  had  begun  to 
make  observations  for  himself,  to  draw 
sketches  from  the  books  within  his 
reach,  and  even  to  lecture  to  his  school- 
fellows on  points  connected  with  his 
favourite  pursuits.  At  Stuttgard  that 
taste  ripened  into  a  passion.  He  visited 
all  the  accessible  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  and  commenced  an  herbarium 
an*anged  according  to  a  classification 
of  his  own,  following  up  at  the  same 
time  the  regular  university  studies  so 
satisfactorily,  that  he  earned  off  almost 
all  the  prizes,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
orders  of  academical  knighthood,  which 
the  Duke  granted  as  a  reward  to  the 
five  or  six  most  distinguished  pupils. 

Cuvier's  admission  at  Stuttgard  was 
an  important  step  forward  in  his  journey 
through  life.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
place  which  the  naturalist  found  to  be 


an  alma  mater  full  of  gentle  counsel  and 
wholesome  instruction — that  same  place 
offered  to  the  dreamy  poet  nothing  but 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  a  military 
prison,  where  discipline  nipped  enthu- 
siasm in  the  bud.  Schiller  had  not 
yet  left  the  Caroline  Academy  when 
Cuvier  matriculated  there.  History  does 
not  tell  us  what  impression  the  two 
young  men  produced  upon  each  other, 
but  they  stand  for  us  as  the  personifica- 
tion, the  one  of  the  real,  the  other  of 
the  ideal.  The  "  Song  of  the  Bell"  and 
the  *'  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of 
the  Globe"  were  in  days  to  come  to  earn 
an  immortal  reputation  for  the  two 
Stuttgard  students.  Cuvier  made  also 
the  acquaintance  of  Sommering,  a  per- 
son more  according  to  his  own  heart, 
and  who  became  in  after  life  one  of  the 
most  eminent  entomologists  in  Europe. 

Our  hero  could  not  any  longer  wear 
the  uniform  and  "sport"  the  pig- tail 
which  then  distinguished  the  inmates  of 
the  Caroline.  He  had  gone  through 
the  whole  curriculum  of  studies,  and 
was  now  apparently  fully  equipped  for 
a  struggle  in  quest  of  scientinc  fame. 
He  began  by  accepting  an  engagement 
as  tutor  in  a  French  nobleman's  family, 
with  the  view  both  of  increasing  his 
slender  means,  and  of  improving  him- 
self. The  Count  de  Hericy,  to  whom  he 
had  been  recommended,  gladly  secured 
the  services  of  so  promising  a  young 
man,  and  took  him  to  a  chateau  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  where  Cuvier  found 
an  attentive  pupil,  the  advantages  of 
the  best  society,  and  the  most  ample 
field  for  botanical  or  zoological  re- 
searches. 

We  must  not  forget  under  what  cir 
cumstances  Cuvier  came  to  France. 
The  emancipation  of  society  which 
Schiller  had  preached  by  the  mouth  of 
Franz  Moor  seemed  now  to  be  a  matter 
of  fact.  "  Old  things  "  were  fast  *'  pass- 
ing away,"  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  would  soon  inaugurate 
through  the  kingdom  the  reign  of  Li- 
berty. Everybody  knows  how  Mghtful 
the  revolutionary  progress  was,  pro- 
ceeding irresistibly  on  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  ten  thousand  victims,  amidst 
the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise^  till  Li- 
berty died  of  exhaustion  in  the  arms  of 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Cuvier  was 
pro  videntially  spared  the  scenes  of  mi  seiy 
so  many  had  to  go  through,  and  whilst 
he  spent  the  years  1788 — 1795  in  study- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  mollusca  or 
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examiningfossilterehratialaB.LouisXVI., 
the  Girondists,  the  Dantouists,  and  the 
Terrorists  successively  fell  under  the 
executioner's  knife.  It  is  very  probable 
that  if  Cuvier  had  been  staying  in  the 
metropolis  or  in  some  other  large  town, 
his  talents  would  have  procured  for  him 
an  accusation  ofuncivism;  and  the  fate 
which  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  met  with, 
clearly  tells  us  what  he  might  have  ex- 
pected himself. 

Cuvier's  first  journey  to  Paris,  and 
his  debut  in  public  life,  took  place  in 
consequence  of  a  singular  event.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fecamp,  a  town  distant 
only  one  short  league  from  Count  de 
Hericy's  chateau,  had  at  last  caught  the 
sansculotte  infection,  and  determined 
upon  organizing  a  political  society  of 
their  own.  This  was  like  springing  a 
mine  imder  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
The  neighbouring  gentry,  fortunately, 
had  still  influence  enough  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  club,  and  they 
gradually  substituted  lectures  on  rural 
economy  for  dry  and  unprofitable  dis- 
cussions about  the  rights  of  man.  The 
meetings  were  generally  very  well  at- 
tended, and  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
members  was  a  person  who  filled  the 
office  of  chief  physician  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Valmont.  Whenever  ques- 
tions respecting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture  happened  to  be  started, 
the  military  physician  was  always  ready 
with  an  accurate  and  profitable  answer. 
Cuvier  wished  very  much  to  know  who 
that  stranger  was,  and,  upon  enquiring, 
he  foimd  out  that  his  name  was  Tessier. 
"Tessier!"  exclaimed  he,  "why,  to  be 
sure!  he  must  be  the  Abbe  himself — 
the  illustrious  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  —  the  writer  of  the  clever 
articles  on  rural  economy  in  the  '  En- 
cyclopedie  Methodiquej — how  delighted 
I  am!" 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  was  as 
good  and  crowded  as  ever.  Tessier 
took  his  accustomed  seat,  and  he  was 
very  unsuspectingly  going  to  address 
the  chairman  on  some  point  connected 
with  the  debate,  when  Cuvier  ran  up  to 
him,  and,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  said,  "  Good  morning.  Monsieur 
I'Abbe ;  it  gives  me  great  pleasm-e  to  see 
you  well." 

Our  readers  may  fancy  Tessier's 
consternation  upon  hearing  himself 
designated  as  "  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  at  a 
time  when  priests,  monks,  and  nuns 
were  considered  merely  as  fit  subjects 
for  the  guillotine. 


"  I  am  known,"  answered  he,  "  and 
consequently  lost." 

"  Lost!"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  No! 
you  shall  henceforth  be  the  object  of 
our  most  anxious  care." 

The  clerical  character  of  the  physician 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger ; 
and  the  two  philosophers,  whom  Provi- 
dence had  thus  brought  together,  con- 
tinued to  confer  on  each  other  mutual 
benefits,  while  they  imited  their  labours 
in  the  advancement  of  science.  The  Abbe 
Tessier  informed  his  Paiis  acquaint- 
ances that  he  had  found  a  pearl  in  the 
dunghill  of  Normandy.  He  had  already 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the 
mathematician,  Delambre,  to  the  notice 
of  the  scientific  world ;  and  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  was  right  when, 
recommending  Cuvier  to  Professor  de 
Jussieu,  tlie  celebrated  botanist,  he 
wrote,  *'  in  the  department  of  Natural 
History  my  young  protege  will  be  a 
Delambre  also." 

The  formation  of  the  Institute  under 
the  auspices  and  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Bonaparte,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant data  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Laplace,  Lagrange,  Carnot,  Berthollet, 
Chaptal,  Haiiy,  and  many  others  equally 
distinguished,  brought  together  the  rich 
treasures  of  their  intellectual  powers, 
whilst  their  teaching  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  those  who  were  at  a  later 
period  to  render  immortal  the  names  of 
Biot,  Cauchy,  Fourier,  Gay  Lussac,  and 
Arago.  Cuvier  was  attached  with  Dau- 
benton  and  Lacepede  to  the  section  of 
Zoology;  he  obtained  speedily  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  History  in  the 
central  school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  be- 
came likewise  assistant  to  Mertnid,  an 
old  and  incapable  man,  who,  out  of 
consideration  for  past  services,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  recently  instituted 
chair  of  comparative  anatomy. 

During  his  residence  in  Normandy, 
Cuvier  had  lost  his  mother.  But  he 
was  now  in  a  position  to  realize  one  of 
his  fondest  wishes,  and  he  immediately 
carried  it  into  execution.  He  sum- 
moned to  Paris  his  father  and  his  brother 
Frederick,  and,  sun-ounded  by  those 
upon  whom  his  affections  were  centered, 
he  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy. 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence,  was  at  that  time 
merely  a  second-rate  botanical  gai'den 
iudifierently  provided  for.  In  a  lumber- 
room,  four  or  five  old  skeletons  collected 
by  Daubenton,  and  which  Buffon  used 
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to  call  his  "  iaggots,"  formed  the  only 
anatomical  specimens  aceessihle  to  lec- 
turer and  pupils.  These  were  immedi- 
ately brou<;ht  out  oF  obscurity  once 
more,  delivered  from  the  layers  of  dust 
which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
upon  them ;  and  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  raagnihcent  gallery  of  compa 
rative  anatomy  bequeathed  to  the 
French  nation  by  the  genius  and  in- 
dustry of  Cuvi  r.  In  1799,  the  young 
naturalist,  already  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  his  age,  succeeded 
Daubenton  in  the  chair  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  College  of  France ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Mertmd,  in  1802,  he 
became  titular  professor  in  the  Jardin 
des  PI  antes. 

^  Scholastic  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record  of  the  first  lecture  delivered  by 
Ciivier  at  the  central  school  of  the  Pan- 
theon. The  spirit  of  the  orator,  his 
eloquence,  his  learning,  and  the  biilli- 
aiicy  of  his  style,  stmck  all  his  hearers 
The  following  sentiment,  particularly, 
was  received  with  unanimous  applause : 
"  Pej'ugino,"  said  the  professor,  "  was 
not  a  very  great  painter;  his  pictures 
attract  little  notice,  and  he  has  not  left 
behind  him  much  reputation,  but  he 
was  the  master  of  Eaphael!  ....  In 
the  same  way,  gentlemen,  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  my  privilege,  one  day  to  go 
down  to  posterity  through  the  reputation 
obtained  by  some  of  you.  This  1  shall 
consider  as  an  ample  rewai'd  for  all  my 
labours."  Cuvier  soon  became  an  espe- 
cial favourite  amongst  the  Pantheon 
students,  and  he  was  cherished  by  them 
as  Bonaparte  was  by  his  grenadiers. 

Whilst  the  French  savans  who  had 
accompanied  to  Egypt  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  the  Corsican  general, 
were  making  observations  in  the  various 
branches  of  science,  Cuvier's  few  miles' 
peregrinations  in  the  environs  of  Paris 
achieved  results  quite  as  important,  and 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  geo- 
logy. This  interesting  science,  which 
is  still  the  object  of  so  much  controversy, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  as  early  as  the  16th  century ;  and 
we  find  another  Frenchman,  Bernard 
Palissy,  maintaining  about  that  time 
that  fossil  bones,  impressions  ot  plants, 
and  fossil  shells  were  not  mere  freaks 
of  nature,  but  the  remains  of  real  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Scilla,  Leibnitz,  and 
Pallas  investigated  the  subject  more 
deeply;  and  Werner  based  upon  the 
facts  brought  to  light  a  system  which 


has  obtained  considerable  celebrity. 
But  we  may  safely  say  that  the  history 
of  fossil  deposits  and  tlie  r  relation  to 
geology  was  never  completely  treated 
till  Cuvier  applied  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  what  has  been  ajjtly  called 
the  Herculaneum  of  Nature.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  re-es  ahlisliing  168  vertebrated 
animals,  which  Ibrm  50  distinct  genera, 
of  which  15  are  entirely  new;  and 
reckoning  the  additions  which  have 
since  been  made,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  species  of  extinct  ani- 
mals are  more  numeiousthaii  the  living 
ones.  Petrifactions  are  no  io'.'gcr  viewed 
as  objects  of  mere  curiosity,  as  things 
isolated  and  unrelated  to  tiio  rocks  of, 
which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed; on  the  contrary,  they  are  now 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  im})ortaut 
features  in  the  strata  of  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.  By  the  'regulaiity  and 
determination  of  their  distribution,  they 
afford  characters  which  assist  us  in  dis- 
criminating not  only  single  beds,  but 
also  whole  Ibrmations  of  i  ocks :  and,  in 
this  respect,  they  are  highly  interesting 
to  the  geognostical  enquii'er.  To  the 
geologist,  this  beautiful  branch  of 
Natural  History  opens  up  numerous  and 
uncommonly  curious  views  of  Nature  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  :  it  shows  him  the 
commencement  of  the  ibimation  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  it  points  out  the  gradual 
succession  in  the  formation  of  animals, 
from  the  coral,  near  the  primitive  strata, 
through  all  the  wonderlul  variety  of 
form  and  structure  observed  in  shells, 
fishes,  amphibious  animals,  and  birds, 
to  the  perfect  quadi'uped  of  the  alluvial 
land;  audit  makes  him  acquainted  with 
a  geographical  and  physical  distribution 
of  organic  beings  in  the  strata  of  the 
globe.very  different  from  what  is  observed 
to  hold  in  the  present  state  of  the  or- 
ganic world.  The  zoologist  views  with 
wonder  and  amazement  those  hosts  of 
fossil  animals,  sometimes  so  similar  to 
the  present  living  species,  at  other  times 
so  far  removed  from  them  in  form  and 
structure.  He  compares  the  fossil 
orders,  genera,  and  species,  with  those 
now  inliabiting  the  earth's  surface,  or 
living  in  its  waters,  and  discovers  that 
there  is  a  whole  system  of  animals,  in  a 
fossil  state,  differing  from  the  present. 
Even  the  physiologist,  in  the  various 
forms,  connections,  and  relations  of  the 
parts  of  those  animals,  obtains  new 
facts  for  his  descriptions  and  reasonings. 
Without  entering  into  any   further 
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details  on  this  subject,  we  shall  refer 
the  student  to  Cuvier's  great  work  on 
fossil  bones :  it  is  universally  considered 
one  of  the  most  splendid  contributions 
to  Natural  History  ever  furnished.  The 
*'  Introductory  Discoiu*se" — a  volume  of 
itself— -has  been  often  separately  re- 
printed. It  gives  a  view  of  the  forma- 
tion of-  the  earth's  crust,  and  discusses 
the  different  systems  proposed  at  various 
times  to  explain  that  formation.  The 
following  passage,  from  another  publi- 
cation of  the  same  author,  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  interest  Cuvier  felt 
in  his  researches : — 

"  I  at  length  found  myself  as  if  placed 
in  a  chamel-housei  surrounded  by  muti- 
lated fragments  of  many  hundred  ske- 
letons of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of 
animals,  piled  confusedly  around  me. 
The  task  assigned  to  me  was  to  restore 
them  aU  to  their  original  positions.  At 
the  voice  of  comparative  anatomy,  every 
bone  and  fragment  of  a  bone  resumed 
its  place.  I  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  see- 
ing, as  I  discovered  one  character,  how 
all  the  consequences  I  predicted  from 
it  were  successively  confirmed ;  the  feet 
were  found  in  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racters announced  by  the  teeth;  the 
teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated 
beforehand  by  the  feet.  The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every  connect- 
ing portion  of  the  extremities,  were 
found  set  together  precisely  as  I  had  ar- 
ranged them  before  my  conjectures 
were  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
parts  entire.  In  short,  each  species  was, 
as  it  were,- reconstructed  from  a  single 
one  of  its  component  elements." 

When  the  Emperor  re-organized  the 
Institute,  he  recjuested  Delambre  and 
Cuvier,  who  hadjust  been  appointed  its 
two  perpetual  secretaries,  to  prepare 
reports  of  the  progress  made,  since  1789, 
by  the  mathematical  and  natural  sci- 
ences. These  documents  were  presented 
to  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  state; 
they  are  stiU  read  with  considerable 
interest,  and  are  important  additions  to 
the  history  of  scientific  investigation. 
Cuvier's  essay  was  particularly  admired, 
and  upon  hearing  a  passage  which  al- 
luded to  the  merits  of  the  modern  Alex- 
ander as  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  a 
warrior,  the  hero  of  Marengo  and  Arcole 
exclaimed,  "That's  praise,  such  as  I 
like  it." 

It  appeared  quite  evident  that  Cuvier 
was    becoming    a    gi-eat    favourite    at 


the  new  court.  In  1802,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  six  inspectors-general 
for  establishing  lyceums  or  grammar- 
schools  in  thirty  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  empire.  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
and  Nice  were  included  within  his  cfrcle 
of  inspection,  and  by  pursuing  zoolo- 
gical researches  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  made  a  purely  admi- 
nistrative tour  subservient  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Natural  History.  Having  been 
nominated  one  of  the  life-councillors  of 
the  university,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  organization  of  the  academies  in 
those  Italian  states  which  had  been 
temporarily  annexed  to  France;  and  the 
regulations  which  he  established  at 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  main- 
tained by  the  sovereigns  of  these  cities, 
after  they  returned  to  their  dominions? 
From  Italy,  Cuvier  went  to  Holland 
upon  a  similar  mission;  he  accom- 
plished it  with  equal  success,  the  ar- 
rangements he  made  both  there  and  in 
the  Hanseatic  Towns  having  sm'vived 
the  usurpations  of  the  conqueror.  As  a 
reward  for  his  exertions  he  was  appointed 
master  of  requests  in  the  council  of 
state ;  Napoleon  even  intended  to  trust 
him  with  the  education  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  but  the  disasters  of  1813  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  plan  into 
execution. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  partiality 
which  Napoleon  always  entertained  for 
Cuvier.  There  was  between  those  great 
men  a  remai-kable  similarity  of  views, 
tastes,  and  manners.  The  universality  of 
genius  which  characterized  the  Emperor 
rendered  the  naturalist  eminently  usefrd 
on  several  occasions  when  the  talents  of 
the  legist  or  the  administrator  alone 
were  required.  Whether  it  was  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
at  the  council  of  state,  or  amongst  his 
colleagues  in  the  university,  he  seemed 
uniformly  at  home  and  thoroughly  able 
to  grapple  with  any  subject  brought 
under  his  notice.  He  was  a  man  whom 
Utopias  could  not  dazzle,  and  who  had 
been  taught  at  the  school  of  experience 
the  value  of  idle  theories.  He  un- 
ravelled with  ease  the  most  intricate 
difficulties,  and  saw  at  once  the  solution 
of  problems,  which  would  have  puzzled 
others  till  doomsday.  His  style  was 
concise  and  perspicuous,  his  language 
pre-eminently  clear,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  opinion  he  delivered  or 
the  verdict  he  pronounced. 

TVTien  the  allied  sovereigns  marched 
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against  France,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
country  became  a  matter  of  actual  fact, 
Cuvier  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
endeavouring  to  organize  resistance,  and 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  po- 
pulations whom  a  long  series  of  wars 
bad  completely  wearied.  But  resist- 
ance was  useless,  the  white  flag  of  tbe 
Bourbons  was  hoisted  once  more  on  the 
Tuileries  Palace,  and  Louis  XVIII.  as- 
cended tbe  throne  with  the  straight- 
forward intention  of  establishing  his 
authority  upon  the  solid  basis  of  con- 
stitutional government.  A  great  deal  has 
been  wiitten  lately  about  the  restora- 
tion. Besides  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
"Memoirs,"  we  have  read  the  works  of 
MM.  Lamartine,  Lubis,  and  de  Vaula- 
belle ;  and  the  impression  produced  by 
these  publications  is  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  character  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Although  urged  on  by  the  ultra-royalists 
to  a  system  of  reaction,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  a  return  to  old  institu- 
tions and  old  prejudices  would  be  fatal, 
and  he  never  would  yield  to  the  passions 
of  the  most  violent  amongst  his  sup- 
porters. Few  of  the  functionaries  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  moderation 
were  displaced,  and  Cuvier  was  con- 
firmed in  his  former  dignity  of  councillor 
of  state.  In  1818  he  became  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy ;  soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  one  of  the 
sections  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
created  a  baron.  Charles  X.,  who  suc- 
ceeded liOuis  XVIII.  in  1824,  and  Louis 
Philippe  after  him,  showed  likewise  by 
various  favoiu-s  and  rewards  that  they 
fully  appreciated  the  illustrious  savant 
whose  imweai'ied  exertions  had  secured 
for  France  such  true  glory. 

We  have  referred  to  Cuvier* s  disco- 
veries in  the  wide  field  of  palaeontology 
and  geology;  we  must  now  say  a  few 
words  about  his  other  works,  and  more 
especially  his  system  of  classification. 
Linnseus  had  divided  the  animal  king- 
dom into  six  classes,  viz.  quadrupeds, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  worms. 
This  distribution  was  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, and  instead  of  presenting  to  the 
mind  the  true  relations  of  animal  bodies, 
it  seemed  a  mere  series  of  arbitrary  limit- 
ations, for  which  no  possible  reasons 
could  be  given.  Animals  closely  con- 
nected with  each  oiher  were  widely 
separated,  whilst  the  same  class  often 
contained  beings  utterly  unlike  in  point 
of  organization.  For  instance,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  blood  in  some  species  of 


a-nimals  is  red,  whilst  in  others  it  assumes  . 
a  white  colour.  Now,  according  to  tbe 
System  of  Linnaeus,  all  the  animals  with 
white  blood,  which  comprehended  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  niunber,  were 
thrown  together,  without  order,  into  the 
class  of  worms;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
in  this  department,  that  Cuvier  began 
his  career  of  reform  and  discovery.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  classifi- 
cation in  a  memoir  published  as  early  as 
1795,  and  then  proposed  a  subdivision 
of  the  white-blooded  animals  into  three 
classes:  1.  JfoWw^ca,  or  animals  possess- 
ing a  heart,  a  complete  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  breathing  bv  lungs  and  giUs ; 
2.  Insects,  having  no  neart,  but  merely 
a  simple  dorsal  vessel,  and  breathing  by 
trachea,  or  aii'-vessels ;  3.  Zoophytes,  or 
animal-plants,  which  possess  neither  a 
heart,  nor  blood-vessel,  nor  any  distinct 
organ  of  respiration.  Three  other  classes 
were  added  by  Cuvier  at  a  later  period, 
namely,  the  Vermes  or  worms,  the  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  Echinodermata. 

This  short  sketch  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  positive  revolution  Cuvier  intro- 
duced in  Natural  History.  His  great 
merit  consists  in  the  adopting  of  a  clear, 
logical,  accountable  method,  based  upon 
the  accurate  observation  of  facts,  and 
constructed  with  almost  mathematical 
exactness.  The  discoveries  he  made  are 
too  numerous  to  be  described  here,  but 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  the  co- 
relation  of  organs,  a  law  now  considered 
as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  true  theory  of  the 
formations  of  the  teeth  of  animals  wo 
owe  to  Cuvier,  and  also  the  structure  of 
the  organs  of  voice  in  birds,  and  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  in  the  Cetacea. 

As  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  was  Cuvier's  duty  to  write  the 
eloges  of  its  departed  members.  The 
beauty  and  eloquence  displayed  in  these 
compositions  secured  for  them  a  lasting 
reputation,  and  for  their  author  a  seat 
in  the  Acaderaie  Franyaise.  These 
eloges  have  been  since  printed  in  a  col- 
lected form,  and  deserve  to  be  attentively 
penised.  His  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dau- 
benton,  in  particular,  contains  a  few 
lines  on  Bufibn,  which  are  one  of  tbe 
best  views  given  as  yet  of  that  great 
writer's  genius. 

"  Bufibn,"  says  Cuvier,  "  fixed  his 
choice  upon  Natural  Histoiy,  and  he  saw 
open  before  him  that  immense  cai*eer 
which  he  pursued  with  so  much  glory. 
He  at  first  measui-ed  it  in  all  \ii  extent ; 
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he  saw  at  a  j?lance  what  he  had  to  do, 
what  he  could  himself  do,  and  what  he 
requii-ed  the  aid  of  others  in  doing  .  .  . 
To  give  life  and  motion  to  a  science 
then  cold  and  inanimate  ;  to  paint  na- 
ture such  as  it  is,  always  young,  always 
in  action ;  to  sketch  in  bold  lines  the 
admirable  harmony  of  all  its  parts,  and 
the  laws  which  unite  it  into  one  sys- 
tem ;  to  throw  into  the  picture  all  the 
freshness  and  lustre  of  the  original ;  — 
such  was  the  difficult  task  of  a  writer 
who  wished  to  restore  to  this  fine 
science  the  grandeur  which  it  had  lost ; 
and  for  such  a  task,  the  ardent  imagin- 
ation of  iiulibn,  his  lofty  genius,  and 
bis  profound  feeling  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  pre-eminently  qualified  him." 

In  this  strikino;  portrait  we  see  only 
some  of  the  features  belonging  to  the 
naturalist.  The  most  important  have 
not  been  introduced,  such  as  accuracy, 
perseverance,  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  habits  of  labour.  BufFon  had  none 
of  these ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  powers 
of  imagination,  but  without  merit  as  a 
philosopher ;  and,  high  as  he  still  stands 
in  the  realms  of  literature,  Cuvier  is 
by  far  his  superior.  Suppose  the  assist- 
ance of  Daubenton  could  not  have 
been  secured,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
BufFon  would  have  accomplished  even 
the  monument  which  bears  his  name. 
Cuvier  met  through  life  with  many  a 
faithful  associate  and  a  zealous  coadju- 
tor, but  he  was  never  compelled  to  apply 
for  their  scalpel,  their  pencil,  or  their 
pen.  *'  Buffbn,"  says  he,  a  little  fm-ther 
on,  "  of  an  athletic  frame,  an  imposing 
mien,  and  an  imperious  temper,  desir- 
ous in  everything  of  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, seemed  anxious  to  guess  the 
truth  rather  than  to  observe  it.  His 
imagination  was  ever  placing  itself  be- 
tween himself  and  nature,  and  his  elo- 
quence seemed  to  exercise  itself  con- 
trary to  his  own  reason  before  he 
employed  it  to  convince  that  of  others." 

Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  realize 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this,  and  he  will 
have  the  true  character  of  Cuvier. 

The  great  naturalist's  reputation  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  fi-ontiers  of  his 
own  native  country.  When,  in  1818 
and  in  1830  he  visited  England,  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  sincere 
rcj^pect.  He  explored  the  diJBPerent  col- 
lections in  the  metropolis,  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
tarious  objects  of  public  interest  which 
were  at  that  time  attracting  the  atten- 


tion of  foreigners.  The  i»olitical  uifages 
of  Great  Britain  could  not  iail  to  en- 
gage his  notice,  and  the  sight  of  a 
Westminster  election  with  its  usual 
accompaniments  in  the  way  of  projec- 
tiles— cabbages,  mud,  eggs,  brick-bats 
— afforded  him  plenty  of  amusement. 
He  was  introduced  to  king  Geoige  IV. , 
and  whilst  conversing  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  natural  history  collections 
scattei'ed  throughout  England,  he  sug- 
gested the  union  of  all  the  private 
museums  into  one  great  national  depot, 
which,  from  the  extent  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  this  country,  would,  he 
conceived,  surpass  every  other  collec- 
tion in  Europe. 

W^e  have  already  said  that,  on  Cu- 
vier's  appointment  to  a  professorship  in 
Paris,  he  had  summoned  to  his  side  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family.  His 
aged  father  died  a  few  years  after,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall,  and  his  sister-in- 
law  in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  The  tvo 
brothers,  George  and  Frederick,  being 
lelt  alone  to  lament  the  losses  they  had 
sustained,  George  married,  in  1803,  the 
widow  of  M.  Duvaucel,  one  of  the 
farmers-general,  whom  the  Conven- 
tion, in  1794,  had  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
Four  children  were  the  offspring  of  this 
union ;  they  were  all  removed  from  this 
world  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the 
death  of  Mademoiselle  Clementine  Cuvier 
in  1828,  was  felt  in  Paris  as  a  public 
calamity.  This  young  lady,  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  her  father,  was  distinguished 
not  merely  by  the  usual  accom[)lish- 
ments  of  her  sex,  but  by  the  most  ac- 
tive benevolence  and  the  most  genuine 
piety.  A  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  she  took  a  prominent  part  in 
every  work  tending  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  pleading  be- 
fore the  world  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Missionary  societies.  Hos- 
pitals, clothing  clubs,  district  visiting, 
meetings  for  prayer  and  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  —  with  institu- 
tions such  as  these,  the  name  of 
Clementine  Cuvier  was  ever  found 
associated.  She  was  indeed  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light.  But  graces  and 
attainments  of  this  description,  when 
developed  in  such  rich  maturity,  do  not 
long  adorn  this  world.  On  the  28th  of 
September,  1828,  a  disease  of  the  chest, 
the  first  symptoms  of  which  had  mani- 
fested themselves  in  1826,  removed 
Clementine    from    earthly  happiness. 
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aud  inflicted  on  her  disconsolate  father 
a  blow  which  he  never  recovered.  The 
reeds  upon  which  he  had  been  seeking 
support  were  giving  way ;  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  God  was  gradually  prepar- 
ing hira  for  eternity.  After  an  absence 
of  two  months,  Cuvier  resumed  his 
political  duties  as  president  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Interior.  When  it 
became  his  turn  to  sum  up  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  his  col- 
leagues, his  first  words  were  drowned 
in  tears ;  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  sobbed  bitterly.  A  profound  si- 
lence reigned  throughout  the  assembly. 
At  length  Cuvier  raised  his  head  and 
said,  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  was  a 
father,  and  1  have  lost  all."  He  then, 
as  if  by  a  violent  effbit,  resumed  his 
observations,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment. 

Cuvier  found  relief  in  intellectual 
labour,  and  returned  to  his  studies  for 
a  little  while.  In  1832  he  had  been 
made  a  peer  of  France,  and,  on  the  8th 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  had  opened  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  History  and 
Progress  of  Science.  Five  days  after 
he  was  lying  in  his  grave.   On  the  13th 


of  May,  1832,  Cuvier  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  63rd  year.  Although 
the  cholera  was  then  raging  in  Paris, 
a  crowded  procession  accompanied  to 
the  burial  giound  him  whose  glory  had 
become,  so  to  say,  national  property. 
The  body  was  carried  by  pupils  froi^ 
the  difierent  schools  of  science ;  the 
pall  was  supported  by  Baron  Pasquier, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M. 
bevaux,  councillor  of  state,  M.  Ai-ago, 
secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  M.  Villemain,  vice-president  of  the 
Koyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
According  to  custom,  funeral  orations 
were  pronounced  over  the  gi*ave. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  ^ 
this  biographical  essay.  In  glancing* 
thus  summarily  at  the  life  of  Cuvier, 
we  have  omitted  to  mention  his^lefects. 
It  is  not,  our  readers  will  believe  us, 
from  any  desire  to  invest  him  with  an 
imaginary  perfection ;  but  the  task  of 
a  critic  is  never  a  pleasant  one,  and  on 
perusing  some  of  the  authorities  we 
thought  right  to  consult  before  assum- 
ing the  character  of  Cuvier's  historian, 
we  found  oiu'selves  forestalled. 

.G.  M. 


ROBERT  HALL. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  on 
the  second  of  May,  1764.  His  father, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  a  minister 
among  the  Baptists  (what  he  himself 
afterwards  became),  and  is  rejiresented 
as  a  man  of  good  ability  and  earnest 
religion. 

In  early  childhood  Robert  gave  no 
particular  indications  of  what  he  was  to 
be.  At  two  years  of  age  he  could  nei- 
ther walk  nor  speak.  He  was  of  a  de- 
licate frame,  and  seemed  to  be  of  slow 
perception.  His  nurse  succeeded  in 
teaching  him  the  alphabet  on  the  vil- 
lage grave-stones,  and  the  first  words  he 
uttered  were  those  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  both  she  and  he  delighted  then 
to  ponder.  Ko  sooner,  however,  did  he 
attain  the  power  of  speech  than  his 
mental  activity  was  in  a  high  degree 
awakened,  and  the  ardour  and  quickness 
which    BO    distinguished  him   in   after 


life  became  predominant.  As  soon  as 
he  could  speak  he  became  a  talker,  and 
as  soon  as  he  became,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, possessed  of  the  signs  of  thought 
in  lauguage,  he  became  a  steady  and 
rapid  thinker.  This  seems  to  be  much 
to  say  of  a  child;  but  in  Robert  Hall, 
if  we  may  believe  his  biographers — and 
of  their  veracity  we  have  no  question  — 
this  was,  to  a  very  unusual  extent, 
realized. 

Being  one,  and  the  youngest,  of  four- 
teen children,  his  father  was  compelled 
to  seek  for  him  an  economical  educa- 
tion. In  tliose  days  dame-schools  were 
abundant,  and  into  one  of  these  young 
Robert  was  introduced.  Thus  has  Dame 
Scottons  name  been  embalmed  for  im- 
mortality. A  similar  fortune  has  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Lyley,  a  teacher  of  the 
young  idea,  in  the  same  village  of 
Arnsby,  who  subsequently  became  his 
instructress. 
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At  this  time,  while  under  six  years  of 
age,  his  imoon strained  application  to 
reading  and  solitary  thought  was  re- 
markable. The  graveyard:  where  he 
first  learned  to  say  his  letters,  spell, 
and  speak,  continued  to  be  his  favourite 
study.  Hither,  with  pinafore  stuffed 
with  books,  and  with  grave  and  moody 
countenance,  the  futiure  intellectual 
Hercules  would  frequently  retire  from 
tlie  din  of  his  numerously  tenanted 
house ;  and  there  would  he  remain  un- 
til the  shades  of  night,  or  the  unscrupu- 
lous nurse,  would  compel  him  to  return. 

At  six  he  was  sent  to  a  school,  a  little 
distance  in  the  country,  conducted  by  a 
Mr.  Simmons.  Here  his  intellectual 
vigour  and  power  of  attainment  became 
so  great,  that  by  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted his  eleventh  year  his  master  ceded 
his  superiority,  and  frankly  confessed  his 
total  inability  anylonger  to  keep  pace 
with  his  pupil.  While  at  this  school 
his  favourite  books  were  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary class.  Before  he  was  nine 
yeai-s  old  he  had  "perused  and  re- 
perused  with  intense  interest"  the  trea- 
tises of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the 
"Affections"  and  on  the  "Will,"  and 
had  carefully  read  Bishop  Butler's 
"  Analogy."  It  is  not  necessarv  to  sup- 
pose that  works  like  these,  which  are 
productions  of  the  mightiest  and  most 
matured  minds,  and  which  have  sup- 
plied the  acutest  and  profoundest  meta- 
physical students  with  materials  of  en- 
qiury  and  points  hard  of  solution,  were 
examined  with  much  discrimination, 
much  less  mastered  by  our  youthful 
Divine;  it  is  sufficiently  extraordinary 
that  he  should  at  this  age  have  attained 
to  such  a  power  and  scope  of  mental 
action  as  to  be  capable  of  perusing,  and 
that  with  "  intense  interest,"  and  without 
any  apparent  encom'agement,  works  so 
ponderous  and  involved.  "The  child 
is  father  to  the  man."  Kobert  Hall, 
the  child-student  at  Wigstone,  was  the 
faithful  antecedent  in  taste  and  general 
bent  of  intellectual  activity  of  Kobert 
Hall,  the  friend  and  equal  of  Mackin- 
tosh, the  first  preacher  of  his  age,  and 
of  whom  John  Foster  said  that  "his 
like  or  equal  would  come  no  more." 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  this 
little  enquirer  had  become  a  rathei-  pro- 
lific writer.  The  knowledge  he  so  ra- 
pidly acquired  was  carefully  elaborated, 
and  systematized,  and  thrown  tbith  in 
the  form  of  essays  and  sermons,  which 
the  young  preacberthought  good  enough 


to  be  listened  to  by  his  frequently  con- 
gregate brothers  and  sisters.  About 
this  time  he  and  his  brother  had  a  so- 
lemn conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
"division  of  the  inheritance."  Antici- 
pating that  their  good  father  would  some 
time  or  other  die,  Kobert  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  his  brother  about 
the  "  portion,"  and  proposed  that  John 
"  should  have  the  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  leave  for  him  the  books.  '  It  would 
seem  that  in  his  ardour  to  have  a  cledm 
upon  the  books,  he  forgot  the  poor  sis- 
ters, to  whom  no  portion  was  allotted. 

His  precocity  was  equally  remarkable  in 
the  talent  he  evinced  for  public  speaking. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  aoove  school,  and 
when  his  father  was  about  taking  steps 
towards  his  introduction  into  a  theolo- 
gical academy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend 
at  Kettering.  This  gentlemen  was  so 
struck  with  his  power  of  address,  that 
he  prevailed  on  him  on  several  occasions 
to  deliver  a  kind  of  sermon  to  a  select 
company,  convened  for  the  purpose,  at 
his  house.  These,  with  the  exception 
of  the  homilies  he  addressed  to  his  bro- 
ther and  sisters,  or  fellow-scholars, 
which  were  not  of  rare  occurrence,  were 
his  first  efforts  at  public  speaking.  Of 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  one  so  young 
to  take  a  position  so  prominent,  he  him- 
self after  the  lapse  of  many  years  said, 

"  Mr.  W was  one  whom  every  body 

loved.  He  belonged  to  a  family  in 
which  probity,  candour,  and  benevolence 
constituted  the  general  likeness.  But 
conceive,  sir,  if  you  can,  the  egregious 
impropriety  of  setting  a  boy  of  eleven  to 
preach  to  a.  company  of  grave  gentle- 
men, full  half  of  whom  wore  wigs.  I  never 
call  the  circumstance  to  mind  but  with 
grief  at  the  vanity  it  inspii-ed;  nor 
when  I  think  of  such  mistakes  of  good 
men,  am  I  inclined  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  Baxter's  language,  strong.as 
it  is,  where  he  says,  *  Nor  should  men 
turn  preachers  as  the  river  Nilus  breeds  . 
frogs,  (saith  Herodotus)  when  one  half 
movethy  before  the  other  is  madei  and 
which  is  yet  hut  plain  mud.' " 

For  a  year-and-a-half  Robert  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John 
tlyland  of  Northampton,  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  careful  trainer  of  youth. 
Here  he  made  gi'eat  progress  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  Elegant  Composition.  At  fif- 
teen he  entered  the  Academy  at  Bristol, 
and  had  there  as  his  tutors  the  Rev. 
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Hugh  Evans,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  and 
Rev.  James  Newton.  Of  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  this 
place,  and  the  progress  he  made,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak.  He  wrought 
diligently  and  rose  rapidly.  He  bent  all 
his  energies  to  his  improvement,  aiming 
above  all  things  at  excellence  and  dis- 
tinction as  an  intellectual  thinker, 
writer,  and  preacher.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  his  able  biographer,  Dr. 
Gregory,  as  having  probably  *'  set  too 
high  an  estimate  on  merely  mtellectual 
attainments,  and  valued  himself,  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  was  natural  to 
youth,  yet  too  much,  on  the  extent  of 
his  mental  possessions."  These  said 
possessions,  however,  it  strikes  us,  are 
things  "too  much  valued,"  but  very 
seldom.  A  high  appreciation  of  them 
is  ever  essential  to  that  energy  and  pa- 
tience of  pursuit  that  wiU  issue  in 
making  them  one's  own,  and  they  are 
too  precious  an  ingredient  amid  the 
complex  lumber  made  the  objects  of 
human  pursuit,  and  too  rarely  sought 
after  to  merit  any  slighting  remark  of 
ours  on  any  who  are  their  lovers.  Rob- 
ert Hall  may  have  under-rated  other 
attributes  of  the  preacher,  but  that 
he  over-rated  intellectual  culture  and 
endowment  we  venture  to  question. 
Dr.  Gregory  may  have  been  an  emng 
judge.  At  the  same  time  we  must  ad- 
mit that  young  Hall's  heart  was  not 
quite  free  from  an  admixture  of  pride — 
pride  which  perhaps  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  warranted.  An  incident 
occurs  which  in  an  hour  of  anguish  ex- 
torts from  him  a  confession  to  that 
effect.  He  was  appointed,  according  to 
the  College  rules,  to  preach  at  Broad- 
mead  Chapel  vestry,  before  the  tutors 
and  others.  After  proceeding  for  a 
time  with  facility,  and  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  auditory,  he  "suddenly 
paused,"  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
exclaimed,  "Oh!  I  have  lost  all  my 
ideas,"  and  sat  down,  his  hands  still 
hiding  his  face.  The  failure,  however, 
painful  as  it  was  to  his  tutors,  and  hu- 
mUiating  to  himself,  was  such  as  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  their  per- 
suasion of  what  he  could  accomplish  if 
once  he  acquired  self-possession.  He 
was,  therefore,  appointed  to  speak  again, 
on  the  same  subject,  at  the  same  place, 
the  ensuing  week.  This  second  attempt 
was  accompanied  by  a  second  failure, 
still  more  painful  to  witness,  and  still 
more  grievous  to  bear.    He  hastened 


from  the  vestry,  and  on  retiring  to  his 
room  exclaimed,  "  If  this  does  not  hum- 
ble me  the  devil  must  have  me." 

After  being  an -alumnus  at  Bristol 
three  years,  in  1781  he  proceeded  as  a 
student  on  "  Dr.  Ward  s  foundation," 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
continued  till  1785,  when  he  graduated 
Master  of  Arts.  To  a  plant  so  vigorous 
Aberdeen  proved  a  kind  and  productive 
soil.  Not  only  in  having  able  professors 
was  he  fortunate,  but  in  the  companion- 
ship and  friendship  of  one  whose  mind 
was  of  kindred  textiu-e,  and  whose  name 
became  afterwards  perhaps  even  more' 
celebrated  than  his  own.  This  was  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  tlie  eminent  jurist, 
mental  philosopher,  and  historian.  At 
once  these  young  men  felt  a  strong  sym- 
pathy for  each  other.  They  were  of 
the  respective  ages  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen.  Mackintosh  being  the  elder.'^ 
Though  in  many  things  dissimilar,  they 
had  so  many  points  of  contact,  and  an 
attraction  so  powerful  in  literary  taste, 
that  they  were  ever  in  each  other's 
company,  and  polishing  each  other's 
mind  by  the  attrition  of  argument  and 
interchange  of  idea.  They  read  toge- 
ther, sat  together  at  lecture,  and  took 
their  walks  together.  Their  tastes  in  the 
department  of  morals  and  metaphysi(;s 
were  identical.  They  maintained  in- 
cessant discussions,  without*  ever  dis- 
tiurbing  their  mutual  attachment. 
Berkeley's  "  Minute  Philosopher," 
Butler's  "Analogy,"  "Edwards  on  the 
Will,"  were  analysed  point  by  point, 
and  debated  with  utmost  warmth  and 
energy.  "  From  these  discussions,  and 
from  reflection  upon  them.  Sir  James 
learnt  more  as  to  principles  ( so  he  assured 
Dr.  Gregoiy),  than  from  all  the  books 
he  ever  read."  Classics  were  not  neg- 
lected. The  brother-students  read  much 
in  Greek — Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
being  their  favomites  in  history,  and 
Plato  in  philosophy.  From  this  their 
habit,  which  was  well  known  in  the 
Univei-sity,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
their  fellow-students  to  point  at  them  as 
they  walked  out  in  company,  and  say, 
"  2  here  go  Phto  and  Herodotus'*  Their 
admii-ation  of  each  other  was  cordial 
and  unfaltering — all  the  more  genuine 
and  impregnable  for  the  many  stiff 
contests  in  argument  which  it  had  sur- 
vived. Sir  James  never  failed  in  after 
life,  to  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
unriTtalled  excellencies  of  his  friend, 
and  Mr.  Hall  always  maintained  that 
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Mackintosh,  of  all  the  men  of  modern 
times,  possessed  the  intellect  which  most 
Tv-^sembled  that  of  Bacon.  Twenty  years 
after  tliis,  when  the  powerful  mind  of 
Hall  had  undergone  a  temporary  eclipse, 
his  friend,  then  the  Recorder  of  Bombay, 
hearing  of  his  affliction  wrote  to  him  a 
characteristic  and  very  beautiful  letter, 
from  which  our  space  will  admit  of  only 
a  few  extracts :  — 

*' Bombay,  Sept  21,  1805. 

"Mydeab  Hall — I  believe  that  in 
the  hurry  of  leaving  England,  I  did  not 
answer  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  in  December,  1803.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, forget  your  interesting  young  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  had  one  letter,  from 
Constantinople,  and  to  whom  I  have 
twice  written  at  Cairo,  where  he  now  is. 
No  request  of  youn  could,  indeed,  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  me. 

"It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago, 
in  ^rawing  up  (merely  for  my  own  use) 
a  short  sketch  of  my  life,  that  I  had  oc- 
casion to  give  a  faithful  statement  of  my 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  of  my 
first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the 
most  impartial  survey  of  my  early  life, 
I  could  see  nothing  wliich  tended  so 
much  to  excite  and  invigorate  my  un- 
derstanding, and  to  diitjct  it  towards 
higli,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  acces- 
sible objects,  as  my  intimacy  with  you. 
Five  and"  twenty  years  are  now  past 
since  we  first  met,  yet  hardly  anything 
has  occuiTcd  since  which  has  left  a 
deeper  or  more  agreeable  impression  on 
my  mind.  I  now  remember  the  ex- 
traordinary union  of  bright  fancy  with 
acute  intellect,  which  would  have  ex- 
cited more  admiration  than  it  has  done, 
if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  and  the  learned,  in- 
stead of  being  consecrated  to  the  far 
more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instruct- 
ing, and  reforming  the  poor  and  the 
forgotten. 

**  It  was  then  too  early  for  me  to  dis- 
cover that  extreme  piuity,  which  in  a 
mind  pre-occnpled  with  tlie  low  realities 
of  life,  would  have  been  no  natural  com- 
panion of  so  much  activity  and  ardour, 
but  which  thoroughly  detached  you 
(alluding  to  Mr.  Hall's  mental  aber- 
ration) from  the  world,  and  made  you 
an  inhabitant  of  regions  where  alone  v 
is  possible  to  be  always  active  with- 
out impurity,  and  where  the  ardour  ot 
your  sensibility  had  unbounded  scope 
amidst  the  inexhaustible  combinations 
of  beauty  and  excellence. 


"  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  preserve  an 
exact  medium.  Nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  to  decide  how  much  ideal  modtds 
ought  to  be  combined  with  experience ; 
how  much  of  the  futiu^  should  be  let 
in  to  the  present,  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  To  ennoble  and  puiify, 
without  raising  above  the  sphere  of  our 
usefiilness ;  to  qualify  us  for  what  we 
ought  to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for 
that  to  which  we  must  submit;  are 
great  and  difficult  problems,  which  can 
be  hut  imperfectly  solved. 

"  It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too 
manly,  not  only  for  his  present  enjoy- 
ments, but  for  liis  future  prospects. 
Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  you  have 
fallen  into  this  error  of  superior  natures. 
From  this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that 
calamity  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  visit  you,  whi^h,  to  a 
mind  less  fortified  by  reason  and  reli- 
gion, I  should  not  dare  to  mention,  but 
which  I  really  consider  in  you  as  little 
more  than  the  indignant  struggles  of  a 
pure  mind  with  the  low  realities  which 
surround  it — the  fervent  aspirations 
after  regions  more  congenial  to  it — and 
a  momentary  blindness,  produced  by 
the  fixed  contemplation  ot  objects  too 
bright  for  human  vision.  I  may  say, 
in  this  case,  in  a  far  grander  sense  than 
in  which  the  words  were  originally 
spoken  by  our  great  poet, 

and  yet 

The  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  H  eaven. 

*'  On  your  return  to  us,  you  must 
surely  have  found  consolation  in  the 
only  terrestrial  produce  which  is  pure 
and  truly  exquisite — in  the  afiections 
and  attachments  you  have  inspired, 
which  you  were  most  worthy  to  inspire, 
a  id  which  no  human  pollution  can  rob 
of  their  heavenly  nature.  If  I  were  to 
pi'osecute  the  reflections,  and  indulge 
the  feelings  which  at  this  moment  fill 
my  mind,  I  should  soon  venture  to 
doubt,  whether  for  a  calamity  derived 
from  such  a  source,  and  attended  with 
such  consolations,  I  should  so  far  yield 
to  the  views  and  opinions  of  men,  as  to 
seek  to  condole  with  you.  But  I  check 
myself,  and  exhort  you,  my  most  worthy 
friend,  to  check  your  best  jiropensities, 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  object. 
You  cannot  live /or  men,  without  living 
irith  them.  Serve  God,  then,  by  the 
active  service  of  men.  Contemplate 
more  the  good  you  van  do,  than  the  evil 
you  can  only  lament 

"Let  me  heai*  from  you  soon  aud 
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often.   Farewell,  my  dear  friend.   Yours 
ever,  most  faithfully, 

"James  Mackintosh." 

Long  before  Hall's  studies  had  ter- 
minated at  Aberdeen,  he  was  invited  to 
become  assistant  minister  with  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans,  over  the  Baptist  Church, 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  He  accepted  their 
call,  on  condition  that  he  should  still 
pursue  his  studies  during  the  college 
session.  This  time,  Mackintosh  having 
now  quitted  the  University,  he  devoted 
entirely,  and  with  utmost  assiduity,  to 
subjects  more  immediately  congruous 
with  the  sacred  oflGlce  he  had  assumed. 
The  Greek  language.  Moral  Philosophy, 
Church  History,  Biblical  Criticism 
(such  as  it  then  was),  and  Theology 
proper,  were  specially  embraced.  On 
his  return  to  Bristol,  he  had  a  mind 
richly  furnished,  powerful,  and  intensely 
active,  and  capable  with  facility  to 
marshal  all  its  forces  for  combined 
action  whenever  required.  His  preach- 
ing at  once  attracted  attention.  Men 
were  not  long  in  learning  that  a  gi*eat 
mind  and  a  genial  heart  poured  forth 
their  treasures  from  that  pulpit.  From 
far  and  near,  rich  and  poor  poured  in  to 
listen  to  liis  eloquence.  Although  he 
was  at  this  time  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  in  three  months  after  his  settle- 
ment he  undertook  the  duties  of  clas- 
sical tutor  at  the  academy  where  formerly 
he  had  been  a  pupil,  and  these,  for  more 
than  five  yeai's,  he  discharged  with 
credit  and  success. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Hall  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Robinson  at  Cambridge.  Ro- 
binson's name  is  well  known  as  that  of 
one  who  for  many  years  filled  the  first 
place  amongst  Nonconformist  evange- 
lical preachers,  and  who  had  gradually 
inclined,  and  at  last  entu-ely  conformed 
to,  the  form  of  Unitaiian  doctrine  taught 
in  those  days  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  man  in  that  section 
of  the  church  to  which  Mr.  Hall  be- 
longed, could  have  been  thought  of  as  a 
fit  successor  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that 
no  other  congregation  in  the  body  could 
present  an  adequate  field  for  Mr.  Hall's 
peciiliar  and  distinguished  powers.  Mr, 
Robinson  had  been  a  daiin.jf  speculator 
in  theology,  and  being  a  man  of  supe- 
rior endowments,  estimable  character, 
and  winning  address,  he  had  managed 
to  lead  along  with  him  into  the  fields 
of  free  and  doubting  thought  many  of 
those  who  attended  his  ministry.  These, 
now,  reqiiired  a  man  whose  preaching 


would  be  quite  of  a  peculiar  type.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  many  simple 
and  satisfied  Christians,  whose  demands 
were  very  diiierent.  Now,  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  accused  at  Bristol  of  looseness 
of  doctrine.  He  had  been  declared  a 
Sociuian.  He  was,  too,  held  to  be  no 
Baptist,  because  he  held  liberal,  "  lati- 
tudinarian,"  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  and  strict  communion.  The 
co-relation  was,  as  it  proved,  most  op- 
portune. The  doubting  people  of  Cam- 
bridge hailed  with  joy  their  new  min- 
ister's arrival.  "Thinking  themselves 
liberal  and  unshackled,  they  could  not 
but  congratulate  one  another  that  their 
new  pastor,  a  man  of  splendid  talents, 
was  almost  as  liberal  and  unshackled  as 
they  were."  But  this  appai-ent  har- 
mony in  free-thinking  led  to  an  issue 
little  contemplated.  It  is  said  that  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Clun-ch  acting 
upon  the  genuine  heart  and  acute  sen- 
sibilities of  their  young  minister,  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  modified  creed. 
"  Their  want  of  devotional  seriousness, 
by  the  force  of  contrast,  heightened  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  true  piety ;  and 
this  produced  an  augmented  earnest- 
ness and  fidelity,  which  they  first  learnt 
to  tolerate,  and  afterwards  to  admii-e." 

Mr.  Hall's  ministry  at  Cambridge 
embraced  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
during  which  his  popularity  and  useful- 
ness steadily  advanced.  The  attrac- 
tion of  his  genuis  penetrated  beyond 
the  conventional  boundaries  of  sects. 
University  men,fi-om  undergi-aduates  to 
heads  of  colleges,  attended  his  chapel. 
Extraordinary  events  gave  occasion  for 
extraordinary  displays  of  his  powers. 
The  French  Revolution  called  forth  his 
"Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press." 
The  excesses,  again,  of  the  irreligious 
democracy  which  subsequently  had  such 
disasti-ous  prevalence  in  France,  and 
spread  itself  over  England,  stirred  his 
mind  to  wiite  the  eloquent  and  magni- 
ficent sermon  on  "Modern  Infidelity." 
The  general  thanksgiving  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  Peace  of  Amiens  brought 
forth  his  "  Reflections  on  War."  Wlien 
that  peace  was  again  suddenly  broken 
by  Napoleon,  Mr.  Hall  preached  at 
Bristol  his  sermon  on  "  the  Sentiments 
proper  to  the  pi'esent  Ciisis."  Either  of 
these  productions  would  be  sufficient  to 
create  a  wide  and  lasting  reputation. 

The  exci-uciating  pain  in  the  back, 
under  which  he  had  at  intervals  laboured 
from  yety  )>oyhood,  about  this   time 
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alarmingly  increased.  It  embarrassed 
him  in  his  duties,  and  preyed  alarm- 
ingly on  his  spirits.  Unfortunately  his 
medical  adviser  urged  him  to  reside  at 
some  few  miles  distance  from  Cambridge, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  horse  exercise. 
From  this  arrangement  he  derived  no 
material  benefit,  while  he  was  deprived 
of  the  refined  and  stimulating  society 
he  enjoyed  in  the  town,  as  well  as  of 
general  intercourse  with  his  flock,  both 
of  wnich  contributed  so  miich  to  restore 
his  mental  elasticity  after  the  dreadful 
paroxysms  of  exhaustive  sufferings  he 
endured.  He  sought  for  a  substitute  for 
these  in  closer  application  to  study. 
Twelve  hours  per  day  he  frequently 
spent  in  laborious  abstraction. 

The  consequence  of  this  might  well 
be  anticipated.  A  disordered  body  and 
an  over-wrought  mind  gave  way  un- 
der the  pressm-e,  and  for  two  months 
mental  derangement  ensued.  Careful 
and  skilful  treatment  in  that  succeeded 
in  hjs  restoration.  But  he  had  only 
resumed  and  pursued  his  labours  about 
one  year  when  similar  causes  again  led 
to  the  same  distressing  catastrophe.  He 
again  speedily  recovered,  but  was  now 
advised  to  relinquish  his  chai'ge  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  a  time  as  far  as  pos- 
sible retire  from  preaching  and  all  pub- 
lic excitement.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  received  the  letter  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  inserted  above. 

No  more  returning  to  Cambridge  he 
now  sojourned  a  while  in  his  native 
neighboiu:hood,  in  Leicestershire,  re- 
visiting many  a  familiar  spot,  and  re- 
calling to  recollection  associations  of 
early  life.  He  saw  Amsby  once  more, 
with  its  graveyard  and  tombstones.  On 
his  father's  grave  he  knelt  and 
prayed.  The  *'  books "  were  now  his, 
and  the  "  cows  and  pigs"  his  brother's; 
but  of  his  childhood's  companions  and 
of  those  who  had  gathered  around  the 
same  hearthstone  as  himself,  many, 
many  were  now  reposing  under  those 
clods,  and  he  himself  was  as  one  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead — from  the 
shadowy  and  dismal  regions  created  by 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  reason.  Having 
employed  his  mind  leisurely  for  some 
year  or  two,  partly  in  preparing  critical 
notes  on  the  New  Testament  (which 
labour  he  relinquished  on  discovering 
that  in  Macknight's  translation  he  had 
been  anticipated),  and  partly  in  preach- 
ing in  surrounding  villages  and  towns, 
he  at  last  settled  at  Leicester.  The  con- 


gregation at  Harvey-lane  when  he  be- 
came its  minister,  was  small  and  sink- 
ing, and  gi'eatly  inferior  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  to  the 
people  he  had  left  at  Cambridge.  The 
splendour  of  his  pulpit  performances, 
however,  and  his  diligence  as  a  pastor, 
soon  produced  a  change.  In  the  course 
of  his  twenty  years'  ministry  at  that  place, 
the  chapel  was  twice  enlarged,  and  to 
the  last  continued  to  be  well  filled. 
In  1808,  he  married,  a  step  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  his  comfort, 
regularity  of  habit,  and  general  cheer- 
fulness, and  thus  to  the  preventing  a  re- 
currence of  his  mental  affliction.  His 
church  regularly  increased.  The  whole 
county  of  Leicester  felt  the  influence 
of  his  presence.  He  zealously  pro- 
moted all  the  great  philanthropic  and 
religious  institiutons.  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary societies,  then  in  their  infancy, 
met  with  his  ready  and  powerful  aid. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  were 
embraced  in  the  circle  of  his  charity, 
and  he  was  claimed  as  the  property,  not 
of  a  sect,  but  of  the  church  and  the 
public  at  large.  Through  the  press  he 
still  continued,  although  at  rarer  inter- 
vals, to  pour  forth  the  mellowed  fruits 
of  his  fertile  intellect.  A  sermon  ou 
the  "  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the 
Lower  Classes,"  was  much  admired. 
But  his  discourse  on  the  lamented  and 
premature  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, was  the  most  remarkable  and 
powerful  thing  he  wrote  while  at 
Leicester.  No  production  of  the  press 
on  the  subject,  could  for  a  moment  be 
compared  to  it.  A  nation  was  weeping, 
and  genius  poured  out  its  strains  of 
panegyric  and  lamentation  in  a  thou- 
sand pulpits ;  but  far  in  advance  of  all 
in  power,  grace,  dignified,  and  Christian 
patriotism,  purity  and  majesty  of  style, 
eloquence,  and  wide  excursiveness  of 
thought,  was  the  sermon  of  Robert  Hall. 
In  reading  it,  one  marvels  at  the  im- 
perial grandeur  of  the  execution,  as  the 
mighty  preacher  groups  together  and 
manages  with  a  master-hand,  and  with 
the  apparent  ease  of  a  child  at  play, 
the  various  momentous  considerations, 
which  the  event  was  fitted  to  awaken, 
in  a  mind  capable  of  comprehensive 
survey.  It  is  Christian  genius  weeping 
and  uttering  wisdom  at  the  tomb  of  a 
virtuous  princess.  Hall  was  a  dissen- 
ter, in  many  respects  a  reformer  of  the 
most  radical  sort,  a  friend  of  the  people, 
and  no  worshipper  of  tinsel :  but  he  at 
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the  same  time,  had  a  reverence  for  rank. 
His  strong  love  of  the  real,  and  his  gene- 
rous fellow-feeling  made  him  a  cherisher 
of  his  kind  without  exception :  his 
cultvu'e,  the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  his 
love  of  art,  his  historic  associations,  his 
philosophic  insight  into  the  structure 
of  society,  made  him  how  to  authority 
and  greatness.  At  Westminster  Ahhey, 
at  Handel's  Commemoration,  he  "  saw 
the  King,  George  IH.,  stand  up  in  one 
part  of  the  performance  of  the  Messiah, 
shedding  tears.  Nothing,  he  said, 
had  ever  aJBTected  him  more  strongly. 
*  It  seemed  like  a  great  act  of  national 
assent  to  the  fundamental  truth  of 
reUgion.'"  Had  George  HI.  heen  a 
peasant,  it  were  well  to  see  him  weep 
then,  hut  Hall's  affluent  imagination 
invested  him  with  symbolic,  represent- 
ative attributes — he  was,  to  him,  weep- 
ing for  a  nation — he  saw  in  him  not 
only  the  man,  but  the  ifiw^-man  doing 
homage  to  the  truth.  The  same  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  greatness,  was  a 
main-spring  in  the  production  of  the 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Princess  Charlotte.  She  was  at  once  of 
royal  blood,  and  of  gentle  humble  piety. 
Her  death  was  the  extinction  of  a 
nation's  hope.  Over  her  grave  Eng- 
land was  a  mourner.  The  loss,  who 
could  idealize  ? — none  but  he  who  could 
idealize  the  elevation  of  her  rank,  her 
rare  endowments,  the  influence  of  her 
illustrious  example,  and  a  nation's  fond 
expectations,  now  for  ever  brought  to 
an  end !  Robert  Hall's  panegyric  and 
lament  were  representative;  he  put  in 
the  form  of  language  what  a  genera- 
tion felty  but  which  he  only  could 
combine  into  one,  extract  the  essence  of, 
and  put  forth  in  palpable  and  burning 
speech. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Leicester 
that  Mr.  Hall  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy with  members  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation on  the  subject  of  "Terms  of 
Communion."  Mr.  Kinghom  was  his 
principal  opponent.  Mr.  Hall  made  a 
bold  stand  against  the  dogmatic  exclu- 
siveness  which  then  very  generally 
prevaDed  amongst  the  Baptists  (now 
rapidly  disappearing),  and  was  known 
as  the  principle  of  "  Strict  Com- 
munion." It  was  an  ill  omen  for  this 
principle  when  a  mind  so  capacious 
and  a  heart  so  catholic  as  Mr.  Hall's 
made  their  appearance.  Strength,  cri- 
tical acumen,  historical  analysis,  power 
of  ridicule,    proud   scorn  of  artifice, 


and  quick  dispatchfulness,  successively 
stud  his  pages,  as  he,  with  equal  faci- 
lity, disposes  of  the  more  weighty  or 
the  more  absm-d  apd  futile .  of  the 
aiguments  of  his  antagonists.  Nothing 
is  more  prominent  and  beautiful, 
however,  tlian  the  generous  charity 
— the  enlarged  catholicity  of  spirit 
which  he  everywhere  displays.  Bigotry 
vanishes — the  petty  sectarianism  which 
feeds  on  ignorance  evaporates  before 
the  steadv  light  of  his  large-hearted  and 
bold  intelligence.  With  strong  convic- 
tions without  prejudice,  and  zeal  to  de- 
fend them  without  intolerance,  he  ever 
appears  the  honourable  and  dignified 
champion,  fearless  in  concession,  not 
less  than  in  advancing  to  the  contest, 
candid  in  judgment,  and  fair  in  the  use 
of  legitimate  weapons.  To  his  powerful 
defence  is  due,  in  an  unwonted  degree, 
the  prevalence  of  more  liberal  views  on 
this  subject  amongst  the  more  intelligent 
Baptists  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  Hall's  views  on  the  Church  of 
England  question  were  somewhat  pecu- 
liar for  a  Baptist.  They  were  frankly 
and  concisely  expressed  by  himseh'  in 
the  following  letter  (written  to  a  friend 
who  had  occasionally  commimed  with 
Episcopalians),  about  the  mid-pai-t  of 
his  residence  at  Leicester.  We  insert 
it  merely  to  show  how  a  well-informed 
and  conscientious  Dissenter  was  capable 
of  extending  a  brother's  hand  to  a 
Churchman. 

"March  6,  1818. 

"  My  dear  friend —  ....  Perhaps 
I  may  not  be  quite  prepared  to  go  with 
you  tiie  full  extent  of  your  moderation; 
though  on  this  I  have  by  no  means 
made  up  my  mind.  I  admire  the  spirit 
with  which  you  are  actuated,  and  esteem 
you  more  than  ever  for  the  part  you 
have  acted.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you 
that  the  old  grounds  of  dissent  are  the  tnie 
ones,  and  that  our  recent  apologists 
have  mixed  up  too  much  of  a  political 
cast  in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject. 
Though  I  should  deprecate  the  founding 
of  any  established  Church,  in  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  that  term,  I  think  it  very 
injudicious  to  lay  that  as  the  comer- 
atone  of  dissent.  We  have  much  stronger 
ground  in  the  spedfie  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ground  which  our 
pious  ancestors  occupied,  and  which 
may  safely  defy  every  attempt  of  the 
most  powerful  and  acute  minds  to  sub- 
vert. With  respect  to  conformity,  I  by 
no  means  think  it  involves  an  abandon- 
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ment  of  dissent ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  were  I  in  a  private  station 
(not  a  minister,  I  mean),  I  should,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  certain 
situations,  be  disposed  to  practise  it; 
though  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
acknowledge  myself  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  In  regard  to  episcopacy,  it  appears  to 
me  entirely  a  human,  though  certainly 
a  very  earlj,  invention.  It  was  unknown, 
I  believe,  m  the  apostolical  times ;  with 
the  exception,  probably,  of  the  latter 
part  of  John's  time.     But  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, I  should  have  no  conscientious 
objection  to  it.     As  it  subsists  at  present 
among  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  ' 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  greater  abuse.    It  I 
subverts  equally  the  rights  of  pastors  | 
and  of  people,  and  is  nothing  less  than 
one  of  the  worst  relics  of  the  papal  | 
hierarchy.    Were  everything  else  what  i 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  Established  Church, 
prelacy,  as  it  now  subsists,  would  make 
me  a  decided  dissenter.    .     .     . 

"  I  remain,  &c." 
After  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty 
years  at  Leicester,  he  was,  in  1825,  invi- 
ted to  return  to  Broadmead,  Bristol,  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  ministry.  He 
was  now  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and 
though  retaining  still  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  more  immature  days,  in 
chasteness  of  style  and  sobriety  of  con- 
ception, as  well  as  general  aptitude  for 
the  governance  of  men,  be  was  a  very 
different  man  from  the  Robert  Hall  who 
quitted  Aberdeen  for  Bristol  in  1785. 
His  vivacity  in  conversation,  and  his 
energy  in  the  pulpit  continued  unim- 
paired, notwithstanding  the  agonies  he 
endured  from  the  unrelenting  constitu- 
tional complaint  already  referred  to. 
Still  it  was  noticed  that  the  scope  of  his 
conceptions  was  less  expansive,  and 
that  his  imagination  (so  Foster  says  of 
him',  when  in  his  sixty-sixth  year)  had 
"  considerably  abated,  as  compared  with 
his  earlier,  and  his  meridian  pitch." 
The  same  great  man,  perhaps  the  most 
discriminating  of  his  admirers,  then  de- 
jectingly  adds — "  His  friends  have  now 
surrendered  all  hope  of  his  doing  any- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  authorship ; 
they  have  ceased  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  but  most  deeply  de- 
plore this  lack  of  service  to  the  Christian 
cause,  when  they  consider  that  he  might 
have  produced  half  a  dozen,  or  hau  a 
score  (the  more  the  better),  of  volumes 


of  sermons,  which  would  have  filled  a 
lamentable  chasm  in  that  province  of 
our  literature,  and  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly considered,  in  their  combination 
of  high  qualities,  the  foremost  set  of  ser- 
mons in  our  language.** 

After  a  ministry  at  Bristol  of  six 
years,  his  attacks  l>ecame  more  frequent 
and  violent,  until  at  last  nature  was 
completely  overpowered  in  a  paroxysm 
of  unspeakable  agony,  and  his  great 
and  happy  spirit  departed  on  February 
21, 1831.  By  post-mortem  examination 
it  was  discovered  that  his  life-long  suf- 
ferings were  caused  by  *'  a  large,  rough, 
pointed  calculus,  by  which  the  kidney 
on  the  right  side  *was  entirely  fiUed*** 

Such  is  the  very  imperfect  outline  we 
can  give  of  the  public  life  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall.  To  analyse  his  mental  cha- 
racter, and  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his 
tout  ensemble  as  an  author  and  a  preacher 
is  next  to  impossible.  A  man  so  dis- 
tinguished, so  imperial,  can  have  his 
picture  nowhere  except  in  the  living 
heart  of  the  generation  he  served.  Fos- 
ter tried,  and  confessed  his  inadequacy. 
Even  his  own  published  works —  a  large 
proportion  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  from 
the  too  scanty  notes  of  other  people, 
taken  while  he  was  preaching — are  in- 
capable of  conveying  a  true  idea  of  his 
performances.  For  forty  years  he,  per- 
haps, had  no  rival  in  England.  We 
naturally  ask.  Wherein  did  his  power 
consist?  How  enchained  he  the  minds 
of  thousands  in  rapt  attention,  as  if 
without  an  eflfort  ?  Why  did  the  great 
est  men  of  the  Senate,  and  the  greatest 
men  of  the  Chiurch  and  of  the  Bar 
draw  nigh  to  the  spot  where  he  stood? 
Wherein  lay  his  power  ?  Not,  certainly, 
in  any  of  the  factitious  trappings  of  the 
mere  rhetorician.  It  was  not  in  grace- 
ful action,  nor  in  majesty  of  mien,  nor 
in  power  of  voice,  nor  in  mastery  of  its 
intonations.  In  all  these  respects  he 
was  rather  defective.  His  action  was 
often  cumbersome;  he  was  at  the  far- 
thest remove  from  pomp  and  flourish ; 
and  his  voice  was  weak.  The  power  of 
this  great  preacher  was  most  assuredly 
in  the  man,  somewhere,  not  in  the  acci- 
dents. And  equally  clear  is  it  that  it 
was  not  in  the  marked  predominance  of 
any  one  special  endowment  or  acquire- 
ment separately,  for  this  was  a  thing 
you  looked  for  in  vain  in  Robert  Hall. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  give  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  his  power  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  in  him  all 
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the  powers,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
were  so  equally  balanced  and  so  propor- 
tionably  elaborated,  as  to  produce  a  har- 
mony and  a  momentum  in  action  very 
rarely  displayed.     In  natural  endow- 
ment, in  variety  of  attainment,  in  power 
of  metaphysical  analysis,  in  vigor  and 
range  of  imagination,  and  in  minute 
and  laboured  cultiu*e,  he  was  equally 
eminent.    And  where  in  all  these  re- 
spects do  we  find  his  like  ?    But  then 
we  have  to  add  to  this  another  prime 
fact,  viz.  the  absolute  power  he  exer- 
cised over  tJl  he  was  and  had.    The 
whole  machinery  and  wealth  of  his  mag- 
nificent mind  seems  ever  to  be  obedient 
at  a  nod.    Move  in  whatever  region  of 
thought  he  may,  he  is  at  ease.    What- 
ever subject  he  dilates  upon,  he  moulds 
it  at  once  into  appreciable  shapes,  and 
makes  it  stand  out  clearly  and  in  bold 
relief.    If  it  be  an  abstruse  problem  in 
metaphysics,  he  deals  with  it  as  a  fami- 
liar; if  a  hackneyed  maxim,  his  mere 
touch  gives  it  a  novel  form,  and  an  added 
beauty.    He  was  doubtless  ambitious 
of  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator;  but  he 
had  no  scrambling  for  the  highest  seat, 
nor  any  strutting  when  he  had  reached 
it.     He  walked  up  when  invited,  and 
stood  at  ease  as  one  in  his  right  place, 
seeming  to  think  that  nothing  extraor- 
dinary had  occiu-red.    Preaching  was 
his  element.    Study,  too,  was  his  de- 
light.    Although,  unfortunately  for  after 
a^es,  he  wrote  but  little  and  that  little 
with  reluctance,  he  thought  incessantly 
and  without  effort.     He  was  a  great 
reader,  without  impairing  his  power  of 
independent  thought,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  speculation  while  intent  as  a  practical 
worker.    Modem  times  present  no  in- 
stance where  so  great  a  man  and  so 
free  an  enquirer  bent  more  practicallj? 
to  the  demands  of  (he  world,  and  made 
himself  more  entirely  available  in  the 
circle  of  his  profession.      Foster,  his 
admirer  and  friend  of  his  latter  days, 
was  in    many  things    his   equal — in 
some  things  his  superior ;  but  Foster's 
mind  was   barred   against   himself — 
his  thoughts  came  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  only  after  a  struggle,  while  Hall's 
were  spontaneous  and  gushing  as  the 
flowing  spring.     If  Foster  was  more 
massive.  Hall  was  more  excursive  and 
soaring;  and  while  the  former  had  the 
advantage  in  point  of  terseness  and 
strength  of  stjrle,  the  latter  was  incom- 
parably superior  in  elegance  and  gran- 


regular  philosophical  culture.  Hall  had 
the  field  almost  to  himself 

Like  most  men  of  note  in  scientific 
theology,  Robert  Hall  had  his  theoreti- 
cal difficulties,  and  his  deviations  from 
the  straight  line  of  prescriptive  teaching. 
When  he  returned  from  Aberdeen,  and 
during  his  first  residence  at  Bristol,  his 
bold  freedom  of  thought  and  phraseology 
gave  great  concern  to  many  honest  and 
grave  people.     "  1784,  May  7.     Heard 
Mr.  Robert  Hall,  jun.,"  says  that  good 
divine,  Mr.  Fuller,  "from  'he  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.* 
Felt  very  solemn  in  hearing  some  parts. 
The  Lord  keep  that  young  man ! "    Dr. 
Ryland  records,  June   8,   17^5,    "Ro- 
bert Hall,  jun.,  preached  wonderfully 
from  Rom.  viii.   18.     I  admire  many 
things  in  this  young  man  exceedingly, 
though  there  are  others  that  make  me 
fear  for  him."    On  a  visit  to  Birming- 
ham, Hall  had  been  rather  lavish  of  his 
charity  towards  the  Socinians  of  the 
day — had  said  something  to  the  effect 
that,  "  if  he  were  the  judge  of  all,  he 
could  not  condemn  Dr.  rriestley;**  which 
speech  gave  a  "  general  disgust "  to  his 
friends  at  Birmingham.    Excellent  Dr. 
Ryland,  faithful  and  affectionate  to  ad- 
monish, writes  to  him  an   exhortation 
to  be  on  his  guard  and  to  examine  his 
charity,  premising,    "  And  indeed  my 
fears  and  grief  were  never  excited  to  such 
a  degree  concerning  you  as  they  now 
are,  &c." 

Hall  was  an  untrammelled  thinker, 
had  no  notion  whatever  of  prescription 
in  faith,  and  was  ever  ready  to  speak 
forth  his  cogitations,  suspecting  nothing, 
fearing  nothing.  Hence  his  frequent 
excursions  beyond  the  boundaries,  which 
timid  and  hereditary  believers  will  scarce- 
ly approach.  In  many  things,  unques- 
tionably, he  was  at  one  time  unsound, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  currently  re- 
ceived doctrines.  But  Hall,  in  his  un- 
soundness, was  sounder  than  many  who 
pique  themselves  upon  their  orthodoxy. 
There  were  two  circumstances  which 
ever  preserved  him  from  dangerous  and 
excessive  aberrations — his  genial  heart, 
and  his  Platonic  philosophy.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  former  he  tells  us  that  he 
"  buried  his  materialism  in  his  father's 
grave" — feeling  overcoming  there  the 
voice  of  an  unsatisfying  logic.  The 
spiritualism  of  Plato,  again,  whose  works 
he  and  Mackintosh  so  diligently  pon- 

^        ^  -  jf o o dered,  carried  him  unharmed  through 

oeur,  while  in  finished  scholarship  and  the  frigid  regions  of  Scotch  metaphysics. 

*  I  « 
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Hall,  though  as  capable  as  any  of 
taking  an  independent  course,  tried 
more  than  once  his  band  at  imitation. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  heard  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Cambridge  preach.  His  ad- 
miration was  excited, — he  thought  he 
would  copy  style,  manner,  matter,  and 
all.  He  tried,  and  failed.  Some  years 
subsequently,  a  friend  alluding  to  the 
circumstance,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  I  was 
too  proud  to  remain  an  imitator.  After 
ray  second  trial,  as  I  was  walking  home, 
I  heard  one  of  the  congregatiou  say  to 
another, '  Really,  Mr.  Hall  did  remind 
us  of  Mr.  Robinson.'  That  was  a  knock- 
down blow  to  my  vanity,  and  I  at  once 
resolved  that,  if  ever  I  did  acquire  repu- 
tation, it  should  belong  to  my  own  cha- 
racter, and  not  be  that  of  a  likeness. 
Besides,  sir,  if  I  had  not  been  a  foolish 
yoimg  man,  I  should  have  seen  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  imitate  such  a 
preacher  as  Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  a 
musical  voice,  and  was  master  of  all  its 
intonations;  he  had  wonderftil  self-pos 
session,  and  could  say  tchat  he  pleased, 
when  he  pleased,  ana  how  he  pleased ; 
while  my  voice  and  manner  were  natu- 
rally bad;  and  far  from  having  self- 
command,  I  never  entered  the  pulpit 
without  omitting  to  say  something  1 
wished  to  say,  .and  saying  something 
that  I  wished  unsaid;  and  besides  all 
this,  I  ought  to  have  known  that  for  me 
to  speak  slow  was  ruin.  You  know,  sir, 
that  force  or  momentum  is  conjointly 
as  the  body  and  velocity;  therefore,  as 
my  voice  is  feeble,  what  is  wanted  in 
body  must  be  made  up  in  velocity,  or 
there  will  not  be,  cannot  be,  any  im- 
pression." He  tried  his  hand  at  John- 
son also.  "  Yes,  sir,*  I  aped  Johnson 
and  I  preached  Johnson,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  with  little  more  of  evangelical 
sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
essays ;  but  it  was  youthful  folly,  and  it 
was  very  great  foUy.  I  might  as  weU 
have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in 
the  cumbrous  costume  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  My  puny  thoughts  could  not 
sustain  the  load  of  words  in  which  I 
tried  to  clothe  them." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  great,  but  very  select, 
reader.  Many  valuable  books  he  laid 
aside  after  discovering  an  error.  Ma- 
dams de  Stael,  on  Germany,  was  thrown 
into  a  corner  after  a  mere  glance,  be- 
cause the  authoress  represented  a  certain 

•  Tho  rea  ler  will  have  by  this  time  observed 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  uaasaaUy  fond  of  the  word 
*•  (jir"  in  conversation. 


idealist  as  being  of  the  contrary  school 
in  pliilosophy.  He  had  no  patience 
with  prolix  and  illogical  writers.  "  Do 
you  think  highly  of  Dr.  Owen  ?"  asked 
a  friend.  "  No,  sir,*by  no  means.  Have 
you  read  much  of  Owen,  sir?"  "  I  have 
read  his  Preliminary  Exercitations,  &c. 
&c."  "You  astonish  me,  sir,  by  your 
patience.  You  have  accomplished  a 
Herculean  undertaking.  .  .  .  To  me  he 
is  intolerably  heavy  and  prolix.  .  .  ' . 
As  a  reasoner.  Dr.  Owen  is  most  illogi- 
cal, for  he  almost  always  takes  for  granted 
what  he  ought  to  prove,  while  he  is  al- 
ways proving  what  he  ought  to  take  for 
granted;  and,  after  a  long  digression, 
he  concludes  very  properly  with,  *  This 
is  not  oiu"  concernment,*  and  returns  to 
enter  upon  something  still  farther  from 
the  point."  Still  more  severe  if  possible 
was  his  onslaught  on  poor  Dr.  Gill. 
"  A\Tien  Mr.  Chiistmes  Evans  (a  cele- 
brated preacher  from  the  Principality) 
was  in  JBristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Hall  about  the  Welsh  language,  which, 
he  said,  was  very  copious  and  expressiviB. 
'  How  I  wish,  Mr.  Hall,  that  Dr.  Gill's 
works  had  been  written  in  Welsh.'  *  I 
wish  they  had,  sir,  I  wish  they  had, 
with  all  my  heart,  for  then  I  should 
never  have  read  them.  They  are  a  con- 
tinent of  mud,  sir.' " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Hall 
had  but  a  languid  taste  for  poetry. 
Milton's  were  the  only  poetical  works 
he  thoroughly  admired.  He  could  not 
read  Byron.  "I  tried  to  read  Childe 
Harold,  but  could  not  get  on,  and  gave 
it  up."  **  Have  you  read  the  Fourth 
Canto,  sir,  which  is  by  far  the  best?" 
"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  shall  never  think  of  try- 
ing." "  But,  sir,  independently  of  the 
poetry,  it  must  be  interesting  to  contem- 
plate such  aremarkable  mind  as  Byron's." 
•*  It  is  well  enough,  sir,  to  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  such  a  character,  but 
I  know  not  why -we  should  take  pleasure 
in  minutely  investigating  deformity." 

His  systematic  reading  was  mainly 
limited  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
and  to  the  ablest  authors  of  modem 
times.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
Cambridge  life  he  somewhat  reduced  his 
converse  with  books,  in  order  more 
effectively  t6  discharge  his  public  duties. 
This  he  afterwards  considered  an  error. 
He  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and 
ever  after  to  the  very  verge  of  life  kept 
faithful  to  his  resolves.  It  was  his  plan 
at  first  to  carry  on  five  or  six  courses  of 
study  simultaneously;  but  this,  during 
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the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  he  aban- 
doned, confining  himself  specially  to 
one  subject  at  a  time.  His  field  of  sub- 
jects embraced  a  great  variety,  but  the 
principal  portion  was  allotted  to  ra- 
tiocinative  works.  Jonathan  Edwards 
never  ceased  to  interest  him.  Reading 
Chillingworth's  **  Eeligion  of  Protestants" 
was  "just  like  reading  a  novel."  In 
political  economy  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Bentham,  both  in  regai'd  to 
theory  and  matter ;  and  declaimed  that  if 
he  were  compelled  to  legislate  to  the 
world  upon  "  uninspired  principles,"  he 
should  "  take  Bentham  and  go  from 
state  to  state  with  as  firm  a  step  as  if 
he  walked  upon  a  pavement  of  ada- 
mant." 

Arnold  learnt  Geiman  to  read  Nie- 
buhr;  and  Hall,  notwithstanding  his 
apathy  to  poetry,  studied  Italian  to 
read  Dante.  Probably  his  achievement 
was  not  very  complete,  for  he  confesses 
that  he  cannot  say  with  Milton, 

"  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  doue, 
I  can  walk  or  1  can  run :" 

but  still  his  progress  in  the  language 
was  so  great  that  he  pei*used  l3ante 
"  with  great  relish." 

Of  one  feature  of  Mr.  HaU's  character 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  we  must  not 
be  oblivious — we  mean  his  wise  and  an- 
xious care  for  the  secular  interests  of 
society.  Though  he  was  not  a  "  politi- 
cal dissenter,"  as  the  phrase  was  in  those 
days  contemptuously  used,  he  still  waSy 
and  that  most  emphatically,  a  rehgious 
politician.  He  had  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  vision  sufl&cient  to  discern  the 
interdependence  of  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  and 
courage  enough  to  set  at  nought  the 
ignorant  murmurs  of  some  about  his 
over-stepping  the  proper  line  of  minis- 
terial duty.  The  French  revolution  set 
his  whole  being  on  fire.  The  subse- 
quent progress  of  a  wild  democratic 
spirit,  never  contemplated  by  the  better 
men  of  the  revolution,  again  awakened 
his  most  watchful  and  anxious  concern. 
On  both  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
preached  to  his  people,  and  addressed 
the  world  through  the  press.  His  sym- 
pathies and  survey  of  things  were  wide 
as  the  poles,  and  yet  so  minute  and  per- 
vading as  to  be  cognisant  of  the  every- 
day difiiculties  and  perils  of  the  poorest 
in  the  land.  He  was  as  cosmopolitan 
as  the  veriest  visionary,  and  yet  as 
patriotic  as  Cincinnatus,  and  as  local 
jmd  practical  as  any  drudging  member 


of  St.  Stephen's.  He  had  seen  so  far  as 
to  apprehend  the  momentous  truth, 
hidden  from  many  wise,  that  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  man  is  to  act  religiously. 
His  patriotism  was  nouiished  by  liis  re- 
ligion ;  and  so  also  was  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  liberty,  for  he  deemed  liberty  es- 
sential to  human  progress  in  intelligence 
and  piety.  England  he  loved  lor  the 
same  reason,  for  England  was — then 
more  than  it  even  is  now — the  asylum 
into  which  liberty  had  fled  for  her  lile. 
His  country  was  to  him  not  simply  the 
soil  which  had  fostered  his  youth  and 
sustained  his  manhood — it  was,  in  re- 
spect to  the  war  waged  between  liberty 
and  despotism,  the  very  "  Thei-mopyleB 
of  the  universe."  Listen  to  a  few  of  the 
sentences  he  uttered  when  Napoleon 
threatened  the  invasion  of  England. 

"  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  yom*  minds  to  a  level  with  yoiu* 
station,  to  extend  your  views  to  a  distant 
futmity,  and  to  consequences  the  most 
certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a 
series  of  criminal  enterprises,  by  the 
successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liber- 
ties of  Eiurope  have  been  gradually  ex- 
tinguished :  the  subjugation  of  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  tier- 
many,  has  completed  that  catastrophe ; 
and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  who  ai*e  in  possession  of 
equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution. 
Freedom,  driven  from  every  spot  on  the 
Continent,  has  sought  for  an  asylum 
in  a  country  which  she  always  chose 
for  her  favourite  abode ;  but  she  is  pur- 
sued even  here,  and  threatened  with 
destruction..  The  inimdation  of  lawless 
power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth, 
threatens  to  follow  us  here ;  and  we  are 
most  exactly,  most  critically  placed,  in 
the  only  aperture  where  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully repelled,  in  the  ThermopylsB 
of  the  imi  verse.  As  far  as  the  interests 
of  freedom  are  concerned,  the  most 
important  by  far  of  sublunary  interests, 
you,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  ca 
pacity  of  the  federal  representatives 
of  the  human  race;  for  with  you  it  is 
to  determine  (under  God)  in  what  con- 
dition the  latest  posterity  shall  be  bom; 
their  fortunes  are  enti*usted  to  your 
care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  mo- 
ment depends  the  colour  and  complexioji 
of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after  being 
extinguished  on  the  Continent,  is  suffered 
to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge 
in  the  midst  of  tliat  thick  night  that 
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will  invest  it?  It  remains  with  you 
then  to  decide  whether  that  freedom,  at 
whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a 
cai-eer  of  virtuous  emulation  in  every- 
thing great  and  good;  the  freedom 
which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition 
and  invited  the  nations  to  hehold  their 
God,  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the 
rays  of  genius,  the  entliusiasm  of  poe- 
try, and  the  flame  of  eloquence;  the 
freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap 
opulence  and  ai'ts,  and  emhellished  life 
with  innumerable  institutions  and  im- 
provements, till  it  became  a  theatre  of 
wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be 
covered  with  a  funeral  pall,  and  wrapt 
in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  await  your  determination.  In  the 
solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves 
worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of 
what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  ap- 
prehension of  danger  must  vanish,  and 
you  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  civilized  world "  Works, 

vol.  i.  pp.  189—191. 

In  the  society  of  his  friends  Mr.  Hall 
was  particularly  frank  and  communica- 
tive. The  impression  was  at  once  given 
that  he  was  an  honest  and  guileless 
man.  In  the  company  of  cultivated  fe- 
males he  delighted.  Visiting  the  people 
of  his  charge,  he  would  frequently,  when 
he  knew  they  expected  him  at  a  given 
hour,  step  in  an  nour  earlier  in  order  to 
have  a  chat  and  gambol  with  the  chil- 
dren. His  power  of  conversation  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Coleridge,  while 
he  was  less  obtrusive  and  dogmatic 
than  that  man  of  mystic  wisdom.  Fos- 
ter said,  "  Hall  commands  words  like 
an  emperor,  Coleridge  like  a  magician," 
—  alluding  to  the  habit  the  latter  fre- 
quently indulged  in,  of  passing  the 
bounds  of  the  readily  intelligible.  In 
another  place  he  calls  Coleridge  "the 
prince  of  magicians,  whose  mind,  too, 
IS  clearly  more  original  and  illimitable 
than  Hall's.  Coleridge  is,  indeed,  some- 
times less  perspicuous  and  impressive 
by  the  distance  at  which  his  mental 
operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works 
his  enginery  close  by  yoUy  so  as  to  en- 
danger your  being  caught  and  torn  by 
the  wheels,  just  as  one  has  felt  sometimes 
when  environed  by  the  noise  and  gigan- 
tic movements  of  a,  great  mill." 

Although  free  from  dogmatism,  Mr. 
Hall  was  always  decided  and  une- 
quivocal in  rendering  an  opinion.    His 


criticisms  on  persons,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  on  authors,  were  otten 
caustic  and  unsparing — he  did  nothing 
by  halves.  "  Speaking  of  Mr. 's  com- 
position, *  Yes,  it  is  very  eloquent  but 
equally  cold ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  frost.' " 

"Poor  Mr. "  (a  nervously  modest 

man)  "seems  to  beg  pardon  of  all 
flesh  for  being  in  the  world."  "Poor 
man"  (speaking  of  Bishop  Watson),  "  I 

Eity  him !  he  married  public  virtue  in 
is  early  days,  but  seemed  for  ever 
afterwards  to  be  quarreling  with  his 
wife."  "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  know 
any  man  who  had  that  singular  faculty 

of  repetition  possessed  by  Dr. ?" 

(Dr.  Chalmers,  we  presume).  "Why, 
sir,  he  often  reiterates  the  same  thing 
ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages.  Even  Burke  himself  had 
not  so  much  of  that  peculiarity.  His 
mind  resembles  that  optical  instrument 
lately  invented;  what  do  you  call 
it?"  "You  mean,  I  presume,  the 
kaleidoscope."  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  just  as 
if  thrown  into  a  kaleidoscope.  Every 
turn  presents  the  object  in  a  new  and 
beautiful  form ;  but  the  object  presented 
is  still  the  same.  His  mind  seems  to 
move  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels.  There 
is  incessant  motion  but  no  progress. 
When  he  was  at  Leicester  he  preached  a 
most  admirable  sermon,  but  there  were 
only  two  ideas  in  it,  and  on  these  his 
mind  revolved  as  on  a  pivot." 

Notwithstanding  this  outspoken  bold- 
ness in  rendering  an  opinion  on  men 
and  things,  Hall  was  eminently  bene- 
volent and  genial  in  his  intercourse. 
He  spread  a  sunshine  of  delight  around 
him  wherever  he  moved.  He  was  a 
true  friend  of  man^  and  as  such  was 
recognised  by  the  common  instinct  of 
all  who  approached  him.  True  and 
ever  earnest,  he  was  no  jester,  no 
flatterer,  no  actor  of  parts :  what  he 
said  he  meant,  and  went  straight  on,  as 
his  clear  intellect,  regal  judgment,  and 
impulsive  generous  heart  indicated,  with 
few  enquiries,  if  any,  as  to  how  men 
would  think  or  speak.  Not  only  was 
his  soul  instinct  wilii  goodness,  hut 
this  goodness  too  ever  emanated  in 
beautiful  forms.  The  imagination  Which 
garnished  the  colossal  thoughts  he  uttered 
from  the  pulpit,  as  gold  and  silver  clouds 
drape  the  Alpine  peaks  at  sunset,  de- 
scended also  to  give  lovely  hues  to  the 
flowerets  of  his  quaintest  and  most 
incidental  observations.  Indeed  the 
sphere  in  which  his  mind  habitually 
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moved,  the  classic  purity  of  his  associa- 
tions, imparted  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
greatness  and  beautv  to  everything  he 
did  or  said.  As  vulgar  minds  beraire 
whatever  they  meddle  with,  so  Robert 
Hall  impai-ted  grandeur  and  grace  — he 
added  terribleness  to  the  whirlwind,  or 
delicacy  and  purity  to  the  lily,  by  a  de- 
scriptive touch.  And  though  he  was  no 
gi-eat  lover  of  poetry,  he  was  a  real  poet 
— a  poet  not  m  the  hammering  out  of 
metrical  couplets  and  the  laborious 
bundling  together  of  similes,  but  in  his 
love  of  man  and  of  nature— in  his  ab- 
sorbing sense  of  beauty —in  his  playful 
fancy  and  his  soaring  imagination — 
— in  his  penetrating  insight — in  his 
habitual  converse  with  the  marvellous, 
Buper-eartlily,  and  divine — as  well  as  in 
an  unparalleled  combination  of  grandeur 
and  delicacy,  strength  and  pathos  in  all 
bis  performances. 

N  o  greater  qualification  can  a  preacher 
have  than  the  power  to  make  the  spiri- 
tual and  everlasting  tangible  to  men. 
Mere  power  of  reasoning  cannot  ac- 
complish this.  Man's  nature,  which  is 
compound,  demands  acompound  appeal: 
it  has  two  senses  of  vision,  and  must 
have  a  varied  light  in  which  to  perceive. 
Hall  could  make  reason  bow  when  he 
reasoned,  and  could  make  the  soul  wake 
up  in  wonder  and  instinctive  interest, 


as  he  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  spiri- 
tual, and  thence  spoke  in  marvellous 
strains  of  things  he  himself  had  handled 
and  felt ;  could  carry  up  aloft,  and  take 
down  to  the  depths  his  heaiers,  and  call 
forth  tones  from  the  chords  of  their 
nature  such  as  were  proper  to  their 
higher  being.  Is  not  this  a  sign  of  a 
great  preacher  ?  To  have  power  with  the 
soul — not  with  the  mere  understanding, 
not  with  the  mere  blindlblded  emo- 
tions, but  with  the  whole  maUy  so  as 
at  once  to  make  him  conscious  of  his 
dignity  and  his  duty,  his  present  and 
his  future,  and  make  him  impressible 
by  the  thought  of  the  grand  realities, 
and  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  his 
mysterious  existence ;  to  make  him  stand 
awe-struck  before  the  majesty  of  Deity, 
bowing  and  meltingiu  thepresence  ot  his 
love ;  and  to  feel  that  earth  is  gi*eat  only 
comparatively,  and  the  present  sig- 
nificant chiefly  from  its  beaiing  upon 
its  indissoluble  union  with  tlie  great  To- 
come  !  This  Bobert  Hall  eflected,  per- 
haps beyond  any  other  preacher  of  his 
own  day. 

The  best  library  edition  of  Robert 
Hall's  works  is  published  in  six  vols, 
royal  8vo.,  London.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  edition,  more  recently  issued. 
Both  by  Mr.  Bohn.  T.  N. 
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HaItdon  has  left  ample  memorials  of  him- 
self. His  journals  fill  seven  and  twenty 
folio  volumes;  and  his  autobiography 
is  completed  for  the  first  thirty-four 
years  of  his  life.  His  actions  and 
sufierings  are  fully  recorded — his  in- 
tentions and  feelings — what  he  thought 
of  himself  and  what  he  thought  of  the 
world.  If  contemporaries  have  been 
unjust,  posterity  can  judge.  "Every 
man,"  says  he,  "  who  has  sufiered  for  a 
principle  and  would  lose  his  life  for  its 
success — who  in  his  early  days  has 
been  oppressed  without  ever  giving  theJ 
slightest  grounds  for  oppression,  and 
persecuted  to  ruin  because  his  oppres- 
sion was  unmerited — who  has  incurred 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  became  convinced 
they  were  wrong — every  man  who,  like 


me,  has  eaten  the  bitter  crust  of  poverty, 
and  endured  the  penalties  of  vice  and 
wickedness,  where  he  merited  the  re- 
wards of  virtue  and  industry — should 
write  his  own  life."  Autobiographies 
have  at  least  this  advantage — whatever 
motives  actuate  the  penman,  whatever 
colouring  he  may  give  to  facts,  tbey 
ctmnot  but  be  characteristic.  If  full  of 
self-laudation,  or  written  in  aitful 
duplicity,  in  envy,  in  anger,  these  faults 
are  easily  discoverable — emd  so  ai*e  ex- 
cellencies— by  light  from  other  sources. 
No  man  could  long  deceive  a  people  by 
his  writings  respecting  himself;  and  the 
very  attempt  with  its  accessories  would 
soon  be  regarded  as  significant  of 
character. 

BENJAMIN  Robert  Qaydon  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  January  S4th,  1786.    His 
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father  was  a  bookseller  in  the  town,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Devon,  which  had  been 
ruined  and  dispersed  by  a  chancery  suit. 
Like  his  ideal  partner  in  misfortune, 
Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  he  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  concerned  about 
the  changes  of  the  wind;  and  west,  south, 
north,  or  east,  whatever  the  quarter,  it 
was  recorded  in  his  journal,  where  the 
most  important  and  trivial  notes  were 
alike  in  general  concluded  by  a  "  wind 
W.N.W.,"  or  some  similar  inscription. 
Young  Benjamin  was  a  self-willed  and 
passionate  child;  but  the  charms  that 
in  after-life  soothed  many  a  troubled 
moment,  were  not  without  power  over 
the  scarce-fledged  nursling.  One  day, 
when  he  was  raving  in  ungovernable 
rage,  his  mother  entered  the  room  with 
a  book  of  engravings  in  her  hand :  it 
was  a  last  resource  and  proved  efiectual, 
for  the  "  pretty  pictiu*es  "  silenced  him, 
and  he  became  so  interested  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  When  six  years  old,  he 
began  to  go  daily  to  school.  This  was 
a  period  of  great  excitement  through- 
out the  nation  and  the  world.  All  eyes 
were  directed  to  France,  and  the  fearful 
tragedy  acting  there  thrilled  the  age 
with  anxious  interest.  The  king  was 
beheaded,  and  strange  discussions  and 
prophesyings  were  heard  on  every  hand. 
Even  the  innoceuce  of  childhood  was 
affected.  French  prisoners  crowded 
Plymouth,  and  guillotines  made  by  them 
of  their  meat  bones  were  sold  at  the 
prisons,  and  became  the  favourite  play- 
thing of  the  day.  It  was  Benjamin's 
delight  to  di-aw  this  instrument  of  terror, 
with  Louis  taking  leave  of  the  people  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  which  he  copied  from 
a  print.  The  pencil,  indeed,  had  become 
his  constant  companion,  and  he  even 
ventured  to  wield  it  in  infantine  carica- 
ture. He  was  now  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  then  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bidlake,  a  man  of  ver- 
satile taste,  of  talent  a  patron-in-general, 
kind-hearted  yet  eccentric,  fond  of  coun- 
try excursions,  a  mimic  painter,  a  musi- 
cian, a  poet,  but  fond  of  the  rhyming 
dictionary  and  accustomed  to  scan  with 
his  fingers.  Observing  Haydon's  love 
of  art,  he  invited  him  with  a  school-fel- 
low to  attend  him  in  his  painting-room; 
but,  alas  for  the  old  gentleman!  this 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  boyish  mis- 
chievousness.  As  he  turned  round  and 
walked  to  a  distance  to  study  the  effect 


of  his  touches,  his  observant  pupils 
would  rub  out  or  disfigure  what  he  had 
done,  to  bis  great  perplexity  and  their 
infinite  amusement.  On  one  occasion 
Benjamin's  mate  was  despatched  with 
orders  to  cut  off"  the  skirt  of  an  old  coat 
to  clean  the  palette  with;  but,  whether 
he  deemed  it  a  joke  or  made  a  mistake, 
the  skirt  of  the  best  Simday  coat  was 
sacrificed.  The  next  Sunday  the  doctor 
sallied  forth  as  usual  in  his  great  coat, 
but  on  removing  it  in  the  vestry  to  put 
on  the  surplice,  what  his  horror  when 
the  clerk  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "Sir, 
sir,  somebody  has  cut  ojS*  the  skirt  of 
your  coat !" 

The  head  man  in  the  binding-office  of 
his  father  was  a  Neapolitan,  who  used  to 
talk  to  him  of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  of 
Raphael  and  the  Vatican,  and  who, 
baring  his  muscular  ai-m,  would  say — 
"Don't  draw  de  landscape;  draw  de 
feegoore,  master  Benjamin."  Most  of 
the  hall-holidays  were  spent  with  him, 
when  he  went  through  a  catechism  of 
some  himdreds  of  questions.  By  and 
by  master  Benjamin  did  begin  to  draw 
*•  de  feegoore"  to  read  anatomical  books, 
to  meditate  in  the  fields,  to  discover 
that  he  had  an  intellectual  head,  and 
to  fancy  himself  a  genius  and  an  histo- 
rical painter ;  and  then  with  true  school- 
boy fickleness,  he  threw  aside  his  brushes 
for  the  cricket  bat,  or  in  riding,  or  swim- 
ming, or  some  less  creditable  sport, 
gaily  passed  the  days  away.  At  length 
the  measles  came;  and  in  this  extremity 
the  neglected  drawing-book  was  wel- 
comed as  a  Mend  that  had  been  wronged, 
and  with  a  secret  resolution  of  future 
constancy.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  drew  from  nature  for  the  first  time — 
and  from  that  date  every  leisure  hour 
was  spent  in  devotion  to  the  art.  Time 
rolled  on  rapidly  enough;  and,  now 
watching  the  evolutions  of  volunteer 
corps  that  were  swarming  around,  now 
sketching  with  Dr.  Bidlake  in  some 
sequestered  vale,  Benjamin  had  nothing 
of  which  to  complain.  His  habits, 
however,  were  lax,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  discipline  of  a  boarding-school 
would  prove  a  proper  corrective.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Plympton 
Grammar  School,  where  Sir  Joshua  had 
been  brought  up ;  and  here,  instead  of 
murdering  Homer  and  VirgD,  he  was 
compelled  to  do  homage  to  Phoednis 
for  a  while,  an  humiliation  unwelcome 
but  profitable,  for  Virgil  and  Homer 
came  again  in  their  turn,  and  for  the 
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last  six  months  he  was  head  hoy  of  the 
establishment.  As  he  was  designed 
for  the  counting-house,  he  was  forbidden 
to  learn  drawing ;  but  his  allowance  of 
money  was  spent  in  caricatures  which 
he  copied ;  and  such  was  his  skill  that 
in  play-hours  the  boys  were  foimd  round 
him,  sketching  as  he  directed.  One 
time  they  saw  a  hunt  on  the  hills,  and 
when  they  came  home,  his  admirers  and 
pupils  furnishing  him  with  burnt  sticks, 
he  drew  it  all  round  the  hall  so  well, 
tbat  it  was  permitted  to  remain  for  some 
weeks. 

From  Plympton  he  was  sent  to  Exeter, 
to  be  perfected  in  merchants'  accounts ; 
but  there  he  did  little,  save  take  a  few 
lessons  in  crayon-drawing  from  his  mas 
ter's  son,  and  distinguish  himself  by  do- 
ing everything  and  anything  rather  than 
his  duty.    At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
returned  to  Plymouth,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  father  for  seven  years ;  and 
here  began  "that  ceaseless  opposition 
which  he  encountered  through  life."  He 
would  be  a  painter;  the  certain  inde- 
pendence that  the  business*  eventually 
offered,  was  unworthy  of  regard  beside 
the  object  of  his  ambition.    Repugnance 
to  work  daily  increased ;  the  ledger  and 
the  counter,  and  the  shop  and  the  cus- 
tomer, and  the  town  and  the  people, 
were  all  hated.     He  rose  early  and  sat 
up  late ;   he  ridiciUed  the  prints  in  the 
window;  insulted  pm'chasers;  strolled 
by  the  sea,  whose  heaving  waves  and 
boundless  freedom  were  in    harmony 
with  the  struggles  aiid   aspirations  of 
his  own  breast.     His  fond  father  pointed 
out  to  him  his  prospects,  and  the  absm*- 
dity  of  letting  so  fine  a  property  go  to 
ruin,  for  he  had  no  younger  brother. 
**  Who  has  put  this  stuff  in  your  head  ?" 
"Nobody :  I  always  have  had  it»"  "  You 
will  Uve  to  repent."     "  Never,  my  dear 
father;  I  would  rather  die  in  the  trial." 
Friends  were  called  in,  aunts  and  uncles 
consulted,  but  still  his  language  was  the 
same.  At  this  crisis  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  suffering  from  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.   For  six  weeks 
he  was  bUnd ;  at  last  he  fancied  he  saw 
something  glittering,  put  out  his  hand 
and  struck  it  against  a  silver  spoon. 
That  was  a  day  of  joy ;  he  had  another 
attack,  but  his  sight  recovered,  though 
never  perfectly.     "What  folly!     How 
can  yau  think  of  being  a  painter  ?  Why, 
you  can't  see,"  was  said.    "I  can  see 
enough,"  was  the  reply;  "and  see  or 
not  see,  a  painter  I'll  be;  and  tf  I  am  a 


great  one  without  seeing,  I  shall  be  the 
first."  Health  returned,  and  nothing 
daunted,  Benjamin  formed  a  plan  of 
procedure.  Searching  for  books  on  art, 
he  met  with  "Reynolds'  Discourses;" 
and  reading  one,  was  so  aroused  by  the 
stress  it  laid  on  honest  industry,  and 
the  conviction  it  expressed  that  ail  men 
were  equal,  and  that  appUcation  made 
the  difl'erence,  that  he  eagerly  bore  them 
home  as  a  prize,  and  read  tbem  all  be- 
fore breakfast  the  next  morning.  His 
destiny  seemed  fixed;  he  left  his  cham- 
ber and  came  down  to  table  with  Rey- 
nolds under  his  arm ;  at  once  declared 
his  intentions,  and  with  resistless  energy 
demolished  every  objection.  His  mo- 
ther burst  into  tears,  his  father  was  in  a 
passion,  and  the  house  in  an  uproar. 
"Everybody,"  says  he,  "that  called 
during  the  day  was  had  up  to  bait  me ; 
but  I  attacked  them  so  fiercely  that  they 
were  glad  to  leave  me  to  my  own  reflec- 
tions. In  the  evening  I  told  my  mo- 
ther my  resolution  calmly,  and  left  her." 
He  now  hunted  Plymouth  for  anatomi- 
cal works,  and  seeing  "  Albinus"  among 
the  books  in  the  catalogue  of  a  sale, 
determined  to  go  and  bid  for  it,  and  as 
the  price  was  beyond  his  reach,  then  to 
appeal  to  his  father's  mercy.  It  was 
knocked  down  to  him  for  £2  10s.  He 
went  home,  induced  his  mother  to  in- 
tercede for  him;  and  at  last  had  the 
hai^piness  o£  hurrying  off  the  book  to 
his  solitude,  of  gazing  upon  the  plates 
as  his  own,  of  copying  them  out,  and 
by  such  means  acquainting  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  His  energy  was  indefatigable; 
and  the  thought  of  London  as  the 
scene  of  honour  and  independence 
urged  him  unceasingly  onward  over 
every  obstacle.  "  My  father,"  he  wrote, 
"  had  routed  me  from  the  shop,  because 
I  was  in  the  way  with  my  drawings ;  I 
had  been  driven  from  the  sitting-room, 
because  the  cloth  had  to  be  laid;  scolded 
from  the  landing-place  because  the  stall's 
must  be  swept;  driven  to  my  attic, 
which  now  became  too  small ;  and  at 
last  I  took  refuge  in  my  bed-room.  One 
morning  as  I  lay  awake,  very  early,  the 
door  slowly  opened,  and  in  crept  my 
dear  mother  with  a  look  of  sleepless 
anxiety."  She  sat  down  on  his  bedside, 
took  his  hand,  and  affectionately  expos- 
tulated with  him.  "  I  was  deeply 
affected ;  but  checking  my  tears,  I  told 
her,  in  a  voice  struggling  to  be  calm, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  dis- 
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suade  me.  I  felt  impelled  by  something 
1  could  not  resist.  'Do  not,'  said  1, 
*my  dear  mother,  think  me  cruel.  I 
can  never  forget  your  love  and  affec- 
tion, but  yet  1  cannot  help  it — I  must 
be  a  painter.'  Kissing  me  with  wet 
cheeks  and  trembling  lips,  she  said  in  a 
broken  voice, '  She  did  not  blame  me ;  she 
applauded  my  resolution,  but  she  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  me.'  I  then  beg- 
ged her  to  tell  my  father  that  it  was 
useless  to  harass  me  with  further  op- 
position. She  rose,  sobbing  as  if  to 
break  her  heart,  and  slowly  left  my 
room,  borne  down  with  affliction.  The 
instant  she  was  gone,  I  fell  upon  my 
knees  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  me  il' 
I  was  cruel,  but  to  grant  me  ^mness, 
purity,  and  piety,  to  go  in  the  right 
way  for  success." 

At  length,  when  all  remonstrances 
had  failed,  and  resistance  was  evidently 
useless,  it  was  agreed  he  should  leave ; 
and  his  friends  gave  him  twenty  pounds 
with  which  to  start  upon  the  world. 
His  books  and  colours  were  packed,  his 
place  was  taken  in  the  mail — London 
and  High  Abt  were  the  objects  of  his 
musing;  but  his  heart  throbbed  alter- 
nately with  feelings  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion, and  of  ambition  and  hope.  The 
evening  drew  near,  the  guard's  horn 
rang  through  the  streets,  and  tbe  mo- 
ment of  farewell  was  come.  Where 
was  his  mother?  He  rushed  upstaii-s, 
but  his  call  was  answered  only  by  violent 
sobs.  She  was  in  her  bed-room,  and 
could  not  speak  or  even  see  him.  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  was  all  he 
could  distinguish.  He  slowly  returned, 
hia  heart  too  full  to  find  utterance  for 
itself;  the  guard  was  impatient,  he 
shook  hands  with  his  father,  got  in,  the 
wheels  again  rolled  round — and  his 
career  for  life,  come  weal  or  woe,  was 
fairly  begun. 

This  was  on  the  14:th  of  May,  1804; 
and  on  the  following  day  Haydon  found 
himself  in  tbe  Strand ;  in  the  midst  of 
that  vast  and  ever  growing  city  which 
is  continually  attracting  to  itself  the 
genius  of  the  land — which  history  has 
consecrated  by  ten  thousand  associa- 
tions— where  oratoiy  has  spoken  in  its 
most  persuasive  tones,  and  poetry  penned 
its  sublimest  sentiments, — where  art 
and  science  and  commerce  and  civil- 
ization and  religion  have  won  their 
noblest  triumphs, — where  humanity  has 
illustrated  all  that  it  has  ever  achieved, 
all  that  it  is  or  can  be, — where  it  has 


collected  in  "most  admired  disorder" 
the  mightiest  and  the  weakest,  the 
richest  and  the  poorest,  the  man  of 
culture  and  the  slave  of  ignorance, 
idiotcy  that  is  scorned  and  intellect  that 
a  world  reveres.  There  stood  Haydon 
as  the  tide  of  life  swept  by,  alone,  and 
the  experience  of  eighteen  years  his 
only  counsellor;  but  resolved  to  be  a 
great  painter,  to  honour  his  country 
by  rescuing  his  chosen  art  from  every 
stigma  cast  upon  it.  Passing  the  new 
church  in  the  Strand,  he  asked  what 
building  that  was,  and  when  in  mis- 
take it  was  answered**  Somerset  House," 
**  Ah !"  thought  he,  "  there's  the  Exhi- 
bition, where  I'll  be  soon."  Having  found 
his  lodgings,  washed,  dressed,  and 
breakfasted,  away  he  started  to  see  the 
Exhibition ;  and  springing  up  the  steps 
of  the  church,  and  mistaking  the  beadle 
with  his  cocked  hat  and  laced  coat  for 
an  official  at  the  door,  he  offered  him 
money  for  admission.  The  beadle 
laughed,  and  pityingly  told  him  where 
to  go ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
mounted  the  stairs,   and  reached  the 

Seat  room  of  what  in  truth  was  Somerset 
ouse.  He  looked  round  for  historical 
pictiu-es,  criticised  and  then  marched 
off,  inwardly  saying,  *'  I  don't  fear  you." 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  a  plaster 
shop.  This  was  easily  done;  aiid  he 
purchased  Laocoon's  head,  some  arms, 
bands  and  feet ;  and  returned  home  to 
unpack  Albinus,  darken  his  room  and 
prepare  for  work.  Before  nine  the  next 
morning,  he  had  commenced;  and  for 
three  mouths  from  that  time  his  books, 
casts,  and  drawings  were  all  be  saw. 
His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  When 
he  awoke  he  arose,  at  three,  four,  or 
five,  and  drew  at  anatomy  until  eight, 
in  chalk  from  his  casts  from  nil^e  to 
one,  and  from  half  past  one  till  five — 
then  walked,  dined,  and  to  anatomy 
again  from  seven  to  ten  and  deven. 
He  was  once  so  long  witliout  speaking 
that  his  gums  became  sore  from  the 
clenched  tightness  of  his  teeth. 

After  months  passed  in  this  way,  he 
began  to  think  of  Prince  Hoare,  the  com- 
panion of  KeUy,  Holcroft,  and  others 
of  similar  character,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Prince  had  stu- 
died in  Italy  and  knew  something  of 
painting;  and  when  Haydon  explained 
to  him  his  principles  and  showed  him 
his  drawings,  he  was  pleased  witJi  bis 
«f  dour  and  gave  him  letters  to  Kortfaeete 
and  Opie.    Northcote  was  a  Plymouth 
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man,  and  Hay  don,  accordingly,  sought 
bim  first.  He  was  shown  into  a  dirty 
painting  room,  where  stood  a  diminutive 
figure  in  an  old  blue  striped  dressing- 
gown,  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his 
forehead.  "  Looking  keenly  at  me," 
writes  Haydon,  "  with  his  little  shining 
eyes,  he  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and 
with  the  broadest  Devon  dialect  said, 
*  Zo,  you  mayne  tu  bee  a  peinter  doo-ee  ? 
what  zort  of  peinter  ?'  *  Historical 
painter,  sir.*  '  Heestoricaul  peinter  I  why 
ye'll  starve  with  a  bundle  of  straw  under 
yeer  head !' "  North  cote  reprobated  the 
study  of  anatomy :  Opie  advised  per- 
severance in  it,  but  recommended  his 
becoming  a  pupil  of  some  particular 
man.  Haydon  reflected,  and  then  re- 
solved to  proceed  as  he  had  begun.  On 
Northcote  he  frequently  called,  and  by 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Smirke.  Smirke 
had  been  elected  keeper  of  the  Academy, 
but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  his  ap- 
pointment, when  told  he  was  a  demo- 
crat. Fuseli  was  then  chosen,  and  to 
this  imaginative  and  successful  painter, 
Haydon  soon  found  easy  access.  He 
was  invited  to  call  on  him  with  his 
drawings,  and  went,  thoroughly  nervous 
at  the  thought  of  an  interview  with  one 
whom  from  a  boy  he  had  revered,  and 
whom  every  circumstance  of  later  days 
.  had  tended  to  make  an  object  of  myste- 
rious awe.  He  entered  the  house  of 
the  *'  tenible  Fuseli."  He  "  heard  his 
footsteps,  and  saw  a  little  bony  hand 
slide  round  the  edge  of  the  door,  followed 
by  a  little  white-headed,  lion-faced  man 
in  an  old  flannel  dressing-gown,  tied 
round  his  waist  with  a  piece  of  rope,  and 
upon  bis  head  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Fu- 
seli's  work-basket !"  All  fears  vanished, 
as  he  addressed  him  in  the  kindest  way, 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what 
he  saw.  Fuseli  concluded  with — "1 
am  keeper  of  de  Academy,  and  hope  to 
see  you  dere  de  first  nights."  Haydon 
attended  in  1805,  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  was  gratified  by  receiving 
the  very  first  evening  a  public  token  of 
Fuseli  s  approval.  The  second  day  he 
went  at  eleven,  and  before  it  was  passed, 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Jack- 
son, who  became,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  so  one  of  liis  warmest  friends. 
Jackson's  besetting  sin  was  indolence, 
and  when  with  March  the  first  term 
ended,  he  was  walking  into  the  country 
to  study  landscape  or  clouds,  or  rushing 
to  sales  to  see  nne  pictures;  Haydon, 
however,  was  still  intent  on  High  Art, 


he  lost  not  a  day,  but  worked  out  his 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  as  he  felt  dis- 
posed. 

Just  at  this  time  came  a  letter  from 
home,  announcing  the  serious  illness 
and  probable  death  of  his  father.  In 
two  days  he  was  at  Plymouth,  his  father 
exhausted  but  recovering.  And  now 
came  back  upon  him  in  full  force  the 
persuasions  and  expostulations  of  for- 
mer times ;  yet  the  very  night  of  his 
arrival,  midst  bones  and  muscles  pro- 
cured from  the  hospital,  he  sat  down  to 
his  studies  in  inflexible  determination ; 
and  day  by  day,  despite  interi'uptions, 
scoldings,  reproaches,  he  pursued  his 
task,  and  slowly  progiessed  in  knowledge 
and  skill.  But  still  he  was  unhappy, 
for  with  all  his  enthusiasm  he  was  not 
insensible  to  those  tender  and  dutiful 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  are  more 
ennobling  to  their  possessor  than  refine- 
ment or  deUcacy  of  taste.  That  man  is 
incomparably  above  all  others  who  ap- 
preciates correctly  the  beautiful  both  in 
nature  and  in  morak.  One  morning 
he  strolled  forth  to  muse  on  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  the  early  sun  adorning  the 
scene  with  its  softened  glories,  and  here 
he  brought  his  struggles  to  an  end.  He 
returned,  told  his  father  that  if  he  wished 
it  he  would  stay,  but  only  on  a  principle 
of  duty,  as  most  certainly  he  should 
eventually  leave  him.  His  father  was 
affected,  and  replied  that  his  mind  also 
was  made  up — to  gratify  his  invincible 
passion,  and  support  him  till  he  could 
support  himself.  Haydon  was  overjoyed, 
wi'ote  to  Fuseli  and  Jackson,  and  in  a 
few  weeks,  with  the  good  wishes  of  all 
his  family  and  friends,  prepared  to  start 
a  second  time.  Jackson  had  written — 
'*  There  is  a  raw,  tall,  pale,  queer  Scotch- 
man come,  an  odd  fellow,  but  there  is 
something  in  him ;  he  is  caUed  Wilkie." 

Haydon  was  soon  in  town.  The  term 
had  commenced,  his  friends  welcomed 
him  back,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to 
draw.  An  hour  after  he  entered  the 
room,  Wilkie  came.  Was  he  going  to 
be  an  historical  painter  ?  thought  Hay- 
don, and  he  giew  fidgetty.  They  glaneed 
over  each  other's  drawings,  but  not  a 
wordpassed  between  them.  The  next 
day  Wilkie  was  absent,  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  he  was  there,  asked  Haydon 
a  question,  which  was  answered ;  they 
began  to  talk,  to  argue,  and  went  out  to 
dine  together.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  cordial  intimacy.  Unlike  each 
other  in  many  points  of  character,  some- 
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times  rather  rivals  than  friends,  and 
often  quarrelling  for  awhile,  they  never- 
theless maintained  to  the  end  of  life  a 
mutual  regard  that  was  too  deep  to  be 
shaken  by  transient  feeling  or  varying 
circumstances.  They  visited  one  an- 
other, took  meals  together,  and  went  in 
company  to  places  of,  resort.  Barry 
was  lying  in  state  at  the  Adelphi,  witb 
his  paintings  for  his  escutcheon.  Wilkie 
had  tickets  of  admission,  and  the  two 
students  determined  to  go.  But  a  black 
coat  was  of  course  an  essential  at  a 
funeral  ceremony.  Wilkie  had  not  one, 
so  borrowed  of  Haydon,  neither  advert- 
ing to  their  difference  of  figure.  The 
Academy  was  the  place  of  meeting, 
whence  all  the  artists  were  to  go  to- 
gether. They  waited,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  Wilkie  arrived;  he  caught  Hay- 
don's  eye  and  held  up  his  finger  entreat- 
ing silence,  as  if  painfully  conscious  of 
his  awkward  position — the  sleeves  hall- 
way up  his  arms,  his  broad  shoulders 
stretching  and  cracking  the  seams,  and 
the  waist  buttons  most  marvellously 
exalted  above  the  humble  station  their 
maker  designed  them  to  occupy !  Wil- 
kie, however,  had  a  commission — there 
was  a  good  time  coming — and  many  a 
hearty  laugh  could  he  afford  over  this 
misfortune.  The  Exhibition  of  1806 
arrived.  "  The  Village  Politicians  "  was 
finished,  and  capitally  hung.  On  the 
private  day  people  crowded  about  it; 
and  folks  read  in  the  news,  "  A  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Wilkie,  a  Scotch- 
man, has  a  very  extraordinary  work." 
Jackson  and  Haydon  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate their  fnend.  **  I  roared  out," 
writes  the  latter,  '"Wilkie,  my  boy, 
your  name  's  in  the  paper!'  *I8  it 
rearal-ly,*  said  David.  I  read  the  puff 
— we  huzzaed,  and  taking  hands,  all 
three  danced  round  the  table  until  we 
were  tired!  By  those  who  remember 
the  tone  of  Wilkie's  *rea-al-ly'  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  relished.  Eastlake  told 
me  that  Calcott  said  once  to  Wilkie, 

*  Do  you  not  know  that  every  one  com- 
plains of  your  continual  rea-al-ly?' 
Wilkie  mused  a  moment,  looked  at  Cal- 
cott, and  drawled  out,  *  Do  they  rearal-ly?' 

*  You  must  leave  it  off.*  '  I  will  rea-al-iy.' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  keep  repeating 
it,'  said  Calcott ;  •  it  annoys  me.  .  Wil- 
kie looked,  smiled,  and  in  the  most  un- 
conscious manner  said,  *  Rea-al-ly.' " 

One  of  the  trio  then  had  won  distinc- 
tion ;  his  table  was  covered  with  the 
cards  of  people  of  all  ranks;  and  his 


companions  were  eager  to  obtain  similar 
honours.  Lord  Mulgrave  was  Jackson's 
patron,  and  when  the  season  ended,  he 
and  Wilkie  were  amongst  the  fashionable 
departures.  They  were  invited  to  Mul- 
grave Castle  to  meet  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, the  friend  of  Sir  Joshuaiieyuolds, 
and  a  party,  to  paint  and  spend  the 
time  delightfully.  Haydon,  too,  went 
out  of  town,  to  the  rippling  shore ;  but 
In  the  midst  of  his  luxiuious  ram- 
blings  came  a  letter  from  Wilkie,  dated 
Mulgrave  Castle,  Sept.  9,  ltt06.  He 
read,  and  how  were  his  spirits  elated 
on  discovering  that  it  contained  a  com- 
mission for  a  grand  historical  picture, 
Dentatus  the  subject.  In  imagination, 
all  trouble  was  for  ever  gone,  and  the 
Plymouth  folk,  when  they  heard,  be- 
lieved his  fortune  unmistakeably  made. 
Ere  the  expiration  of  the  month  he  was 
back  to  town,  again  amidst  its  mighty 
whirl  and  surrounded  by  every  variety 
of  passion  and  thotight — its  very  smoke, 
"the  sublijne  canopy  that  shrouds  the 
City  of  the  World,"  inspiring  him  with 
energy  no  other  spectacle  could  produce. 
The  canvas  was  ordered  for  his  first  pic- 
ture, of  "  Joseph  and  Mary  resting  on 
the  road  to  Egypt;"  and  "on  Oct.  18, 
1806,"  he  says,  "  setting  my  palette,  and 
taking  bi-ush  in  hand,  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  God  to  bless  my  career,  to  grant 
me  energy  to  create  a  new  era  in  art, 
and  to  rouse  the  people  and  patrons  to 
a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  value  of 
historical  painting."  Religiousness  was 
a  predominant  element  in  Haydon's  cha- 
racter. Night  and  morning  he  bowed 
the  knee  before  the  Deity ;  and  during 
the  day,  in  the  fervour  of  conception, 
occasionally  asked  a  blessing  on  his 
designs.  But  it  was  a  false  and  fatal 
religion,  the  essence  of  which  was  sel- 
fishness— a  religion  which  invested  its 
victim  with  a  deceitful  glfire,  and  where 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest "  should 
have  been  engraven,  cherished  ambition 
and  pride.  Its  tendency  was  to  beget 
belief  in  a  "  divinity  within ;"  a  result 
productive  perhaps  of  energy  and  deci- 
sion, but  fraught  with  multiform  dangers, 
and  usually  consummated  by  disasters 
tremendously  awful.  Haydon's  object 
was  glorious,  his  art  had  often  borne 
the  epithet  divine,  he  perceived  the  sub- 
limity of  truth,  his  imagination  supplied 
the  place  of  lowly  faith,  and  his  ardent 
feelings  bore  him  upward  in  lofty  aspira- 
tion ;  but,  whatever  the  form  of  his  peti- 
tions, their  aim  was  in  reality  the  glory 
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of  his  art  as  connected  with  himself. 
The  grandest  principles  in  the  universe 
were  thus  disregarded,  and  the  will  of 
the  creature  enthroned  where  Heaven 
only  had  the  right  to  reign,  and  while 
He  even  was  called  to  witness  and  to 
consecrate  the  usurpation.  Haydon's 
religion  in  his  better  moments  was  a 
fine  enthusiasm,  which  stiiick  in  har- 
mony all  the  sweetest  chords  of  his  na- 
ture ;  at  other  times,  it  was  a  romantic 
superstition,  fascinating  yet  inconsistent ; 
but  it  was  always  a  religion  rather  of 
ignorance  than  knowledge,  of  admiration 
than  obedience. 

In  November,  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Beaumont  paid  the  artist  a  visit,  and 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him  a  few  days 
after.  The  hour  arrived,  and  after  dress- 
ing, and  brushing,  and  shaving,  and  so 
forth,  6md  many  an  anxious  study  be- 
fore the  glass,  he  sallied  forth  accom- 
Eanied  by  Wilkie,  to  make  his  debut  in 
igh  life.  The  ordeal  was  easily  passed, 
the  conversation  was  enjoyed,  no  blun- 
ders were  made,  but  yet  all  was  not  satis- 
faction— he  was  paid  attention  to  as  a 
novelty,  before  he  had  done  anything 
to  deserve  it.  In  Febiniary,  Lord  Mul- 
grave  arrived  in  London,  and  invitations 
of  this  sort  soon  became  quite  the  fash- 
ion ;  and  at  dinner  it  was,  when  all  of 
superior  rank  haul  gone  off—"  Historical 
painters  first — Haydon,take  so  and  so." 
The  Exhibition  of  1807  brought  him 
before  the  world ;  and  his  first  pictin*e 
was  considered  an  extraordinary  work 
for  a  student.  This  gave  encourage- 
ment to  him,  and  he  immediately  made 
arrangements  for  the  commencement  of 
Dentatus.  Before  their  completion  he 
was  summoned  again  to  Plymouth  by 
the  illness  of  his  father,  who  once  more 
recovered.  He  found  his  mother  unweU, 
the  victim  of  a  disease  in  the  heart.  She 
had  resolved  to  return  with  him  to  con- 
sult a  physician  in  London,  when  death 
overtook  her  at  an  inn  by  the  wayside. 
Oh !  the  pang  of  separation  from  a 
Mother.  "  It  is,"  said  the  son,  "  as  if 
a  string  of  one's  nature  had  been  drawn 
out  and  cracked  in  the  drawing,  leaving 
the  one  half  of  it  shrunk  back,  to  torture 
you  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
lost  the  rest."  He  saw  her  buried  in  the 
family  vault,  stole  from  the  mourners 
thither,  and  stretching  himself  upon  the 
coffin,  lay  long  and  late,  musing  on  the 
dead ;  then  on  his  knees  by  her  side  he 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  his  actions,  and 
rose  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life. 


The  following  months  found  him  in 
Marlborough  Street,  occupied  upon 
Dentatus.  Wilkie  proved  a  capital  com- 
panion ;  they  shared  their  criticisms,  their 
amusements,  their  dinners  together. 
But  now  came  an  epoch  in  Haydon's 
life.  They  had  obtained  an  order  to  see 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  went  to  Park 
Lane  without  delay.  There,  in  a  dirty 
pent  house,  lay  before  them  relics  of  the 
most  tasteftil  people  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced. Haydon's  anatomical  studies 
rendered  him  able  at  once  to  appreciate; 
he  saw  the  essential  detail  of  actual  life 
combined  with  the  most  heroic  style  of 
art,  and  then,  when  no  one  would  believe 
him,  declared  that  these  "  would  prove 
the  finest  things  on  earth,  that  they 
would  overturn  the  false  beau-ideal, 
where  nature  was  nothing,  and  would 
establish  the  true  beau-ideal,  of  which 
natiu-e  alone  is  the  basis."  He  was  in 
a  fever  of  excitement,  went  home, 
dreamed  of  the  marbles,  arose,  talked 
of  them  everywhere,  and  at  last  secured 
an  order  to  draw  from  them,  on  con- 
dition his  drawings  were  not  engraved. 
For  three  months  he  had  uninterrupted 
admission,  and  often  was  he  there,  mom, 
noon,  and  ni^ht,  ten,  fourteen,  or  fifteen 
hours  at  a  time.  The  study  of  these 
noble  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  at 
this  juncture  was  of  great  value.  On 
their  "  everlasting  principles,"  the  pic- 
ture of  Dentatus  was  tjarefully  painted  ; 
as  this  approached  completion,  people  of 
rank  thronged  to  see  it,  and  were  lavish 
in  encomiums — a  great  historical  painter 
had  at  last  aiisen !  In  March,  1809,  it 
was  finished  after  fifteen  months  of 
actual  toil.  With  what  exultation  was 
it  taken  down!  with  what  care  was  it 
conveyed  to  the  Academy !  Leigh  Hunt 
was  with  the  artist,  torturing  him  all 
the  way:  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  delicious 
thing  now,  for  a  lamp-lighter  to  come 
round  the  corner,  and  put  the  two  ends 
of  his  ladder  right  into  Dentatus's  eye  ? 
Or,  suppose  we  meet  a  couple  of  dray- 
horses  playing  tricks  with  a  barrel  of 
beer,  knocking  your  men  down,  and 
trampling  yoiu*  poor  Dentatus  to  a  mum- 
my ?  "  Haydon  was  so  nervous  that,  in 
his  anxiety,  he  tripped  up  a  cornerman, 
and  as  near  as  possible  sent  Dentatus 
into  the  gutter.  However,  it  reached 
its  destination,  and  then  came  the  hang- 
ing. Academicians  thought  differently 
of  its  merits  to  those  without;  it  was 
hung  ultimately  in  the  ante-room,  where 
decent  light  was  wanting  for  a  great 
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work.  This  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment; the  more  polite  regretted  (?)  the 
Sicture  could  not  be  placed  where  it 
eserved  to  be;  but  this  mode  of  con- 
demnation was  mortiiyingin  the  extreme. 
After  so  many  flatteries,  to  find  one's 
painting  room  deserted ;  after  such  bril- 
liant anticipations  of  immediate  success 
to  find, 

"  what  seemed  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind  " — 

who  could  calmly  bear  it?  Haydon 
sank,  a  curse  seemed  resting  over  him, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  then  of  the  Admiralty,  seemed 
to  feel  for  him,  and  procured  him  the 
benefit  of  a  trip  in  a  cutter  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Plymouth,  for  the  sake  of 
change.  Wilkie  went  with  him,  and 
once  more  among  old  scenes  and  faces, 
his  spirits  revived,  and  he  could  forget 
the  past  in  the  amusements  of  the  pre- 
sent. They  tarried  by  the  sea  for  five 
weeks,  then  visited  Mr.  Canning's  mo- 
ther at  Bath,  and  after  a  few  days  in 
London,  set  out  again  for  Coleorton,  the 
seat  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  wbere 
they  passed  a  fortnight  as  pleasantly  as 
it  was  possible  for  painters  to  do,  revel- 
ing in  their  art,  with  the  productions  of 
Claude,  Rembrandt,  and  Kubens  about 
them  as  sources  of  inspiration — pictures 
now  the  elite  of  our  national  collection. 
"  Macbeth"  was  the  subject  of  the 
next  sketch,  for  which  Sir  George  had 
ffiven  a  commission,  but  an  unfortunate 
disagreement  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  size  arose  between  the  patron  and 
the  painter.  An  unpleasant  con-espon- 
dence  ensued,  which  the  latter,  relying 
on  the  justice  of  his  own  statements, 
had  the  indelicacy  to  show.  The  facts 
were  soon  generally  known,  and  the  ex- 
posure brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  but 
if  Haydon's  pride  was  gratified,  his  in- 
terests were  injured.  He  enlarged  the 
oanvas  as  he  felt  inclined,  and  Sir  George 
allowed  him  to  go  on  with  the  picture 
for  him,  on  the  condition  that  if  he  did 
not  like  it,  he  should  not  be  obliged  to 
take  it,  but  be  considered  engaged  for  a 
smaller  one.  Meantime  he  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  money ;  his  father  had 
generously  supplied  him  hitherto,  but  as 
yet  no  means  of  return  had  presented 
themselves  save  porti-ait  painting,  which 
he  despised  as  infringing  on  his  time 
and  leading  him  from  his  design — the 
improvement  of  High  Art.  Just  at  this 
period  the  directors  of  the  British  Gal- 
lery   offered   a  prize  of  one  hundred 


guineas  for  the  best  historical  picture. 
Lord  Mulgrave's  permission  was  ob- 
tained, and  Dentatus  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion. It  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
great  room,  and  May  17th,  1810,  Hay- 
don was  declared  the  victor  almost  un- 
animously. He  now  resumed  work  with 
fresh  vigour,  taking  casts  from  nature, 
dissecting,  poring  over  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles beside  *'  the  lantern  dimly  burning," 
and  then  illustrating  in  his  own  figures 
the  principles  he  had  learnt.  His  reso- 
lutions, however,  were  suddenly  shocked 
by  a  letter  from  his  father,  saying  that 
he  could  not  longer  maintain  him.  What 
was  to  be  done?  His  CKpenses  were 
necessarily  many,  but  his  nabits  were 
not  extravagant.  His  diligence  was 
undoubted ;  would  that  his  success  Was 
equally  so  !  But  he  had  won  the  prize 
for  Dentatus,  why  not  with  Macbeth  win 
the  three  hundred  guineas  now  offered 
by  the  same  Institution?  Thus  reason- 
ing he  borrowed,  and  here  began  obli- 
gation and  trouble.  This  one  step  in- 
volved him  in  perplexity  the  remainder 
of  his  years,  He  should  have  stooped 
to  anything  rather  than  have  thrown 
himself  on  contingencies.  We  have  no 
right  to  draw  on  the  future  for  the  debts 
of  the  present.  The  future  supplies  in- 
centives, and  to  attempt  the  transform- 
ation of  these  into  means  is  as  ruin- 
ous as  it  would  be  absurd  to  substitute 
hope  for  experience. 

Haydon  this  year  put  down  his  name 
for  admission  to  the  Academy,  but  had 
not  a  single  vote.  Nothing,  however, 
could  check  his  enthusiasm.  Thoughts 
streamed  through  his  mind  day  and 
night.  He  read  Shakspeare  and  the 
poets  to  bring  his  fancy  into  play,  that 
his  whole  being  might  be  in  harmony 
with  the  subject  engaging  his  attention. 
This  thoroughness  of  feeling  was  one 
characteristic  of  the  man  ;  when  paint- 
ing Dentatus  he  had  pondered  over  the 
glowing  conceptions  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  and  now  he  was  resolved 
that  Macbeth  should  want  neither  the 
fire  of  imagination  nor  the  chastened 
excellencies  of  judgment.  This  picture 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  1811 ;  Sir 
George  Beaumont  declined  purchasing, 
but  offered  the  artist  Jg  100  as  a  compen- 
sation for  bis  trouble  in  commencinff 
it,  or  to  paint  another  picture  of  a  dif 
ferent  size,  both  which  offers  he  refiised. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Institution ;  and 
he  was  waiting  with  anxiety  th6  award 
of  the  premiums,  when  to  nlS  ilidlgxta- 
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tion  he  learnt  that  they  were  withdrawn 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  an  indifferent 
picture  which  had  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  was  voted  by  the  jealous 
Academicians,  and  every  coterie  that 
owned  their  influence,  to  be  the  only 
historical  painting  England  had  pro- 
duced! Haydon  had  in  a  measure 
brought  upon  himself  this  unpleasant 
result.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Macbeth  before  the  public,  he 
had  made  an  attack  in  the  "Examiner" 
on  Payne  Knight,  a  powerful  patron 
and  the  prince  of  the  dilettanti;  and 
not  content  with  exposing  some  of  his 
sophisms,  had  the  following  week  as- 
sailed the  Academy  itself.  This  step 
was  decidedly  impolitic ;  it  incensed 
many,  and  njade  violent  opponents  of 
those  who  would  at  least  have  been 
indifferent.  Had  he  thus  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of 
art,  however  disastrous  the  consequences, 
his  boldness  must  have  been  applauded. 
There  are  no  patents  of  nobility  in  the 
regions  of  art,  no  ipse  dixit  can  create 
a  connoisseur  or  a  genius,  nor  can  cir- 
cumstantials long  uphold  a  despotism 
there.  But  he  was  exasperated  by  neg- 
lect, tormented  by  debt,  fearful  of  the 
future;  he  wrote,  and  "walked  about 
the  room  as  if  revenged  and  better." 

Affairs  were  becoming  desperate. 
Nevertheless,  the  canvas  came  home 
for  another  picture — the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.  Enthusiasm  and  energy, 
combined  with  a  consciousness  of  power 
that  inspired  hope,  led  him  onward. 
He  commenced;  but  having  lost  500 
guineas,  the  price  for  Macbeth  and 
300,  the  expected  prize,  it  was  necessary 
to  pause  and  reflect.  He  was  ^£600  in 
debt.  Should  he  sell  all  and  retire  into 
obscurity?  That  were  apparent  cow- 
ardice —  No,  he  would  never  yield ! 
People  of  fashion  had  entirely  deserted 
^im;  Wilkie  even  had  grown  cool 
through  fear  of  the  issue ;  but  the  Himts 
femained  firm,  and  there  were  friends 
of  another  class  at  hand.  The  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  make  the  most  of  his 
actual  situation.  Here  let  us  transcribe 
his  own  graphic  words: — "I  went  to 
the  house  where  I  had  always  dined  in- 
tending to  dine  without  paying  for  that 
day.  I  thought  the  servants  did  not 
oflrer  me  the  same  attention.  I  thought 
I  perceived  the  company  examine  me — 
I  thought  the  meat  was  worse.  My 
heart  sank  as  I  said  falteririgly, '  I  will 
pay  you  to-morrow?'    The  girl  smiled 


and  seemed  interested.  As  I  was  es- 
caping with  a  sort  of  lurking  hoiTor,  she 
said,  •  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Haydon,  my 
master  wishes  to  see  you.'    Thought  I, 

*  it  is  to  tell  me  he  can't  trust !'  In  I 
walked  like  a  culprit,  '  Sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  you 
have  been  ill-used ;  I  hope  you  won't  be 
angry — I  mean  no  offence;  but — you 
won't  be  offended  —  I  just  wish  to 
say,  as  you  have  dined  here  many  years 
and  always  paid,  if  it  would  be  a  conve- 
nience during  your  present  work,  to 
dine  here  till  it  is  done — you  know — 
so  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend 
your  money  here,  when  you  may  want 
it — I  was  going  to  say  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension — hem!  for  a 
dinner.'  My  heart  really  filled.  I  told 
him  I  would  take  his  offer.  The  good 
man's  forehead  was  perspiring,  and  he 
seemed  quite  relieved.  From  that  hour 
the  servants  eyed  me  with  a  lustrous 
regret,  and  redoubled  their  attentions 
The  honest  wife  said,  if  I  was  ever  ill 
she  would  send  me  broth  or  any  such 
little  luxury,  and  the  children  used  to 
cling  round  my  knees  and  ask  me  to 
draw  a  face."  And  now  there  was  the 
landlord,  already  a  creditor  for  igSOO. 
Haydon  returned,  and  called  him  up. 
"  I  said,  *  Perkins,  I'll  leave  you  if  you 
wish  it,  but  it  will  be  a  pity,  will  it  not, 
not  to  finish  such  a  beginning?'  Per- 
kins looked,  and  muttered,  *  It's  a  grand 
thing — how  long  will  it  be  before  it  is 
done,  sir  ?'  *  Two  years.'  *  What,  two 
years  more,  and  no  rent  ?'  *  Not  a  shil- 
ling.'    He  rubbed  his  chin  and  muttered, 

*  I  should  not  like  ye  to  go — it's  hard 
for  both  of  us ;  but  what  I  say  is  this, 
you  always  paid  me  when  you  could, 
and  why  should  you  not  again  when  you 
are  able  ?'  *  That's  what  I  say.'  Well, 
sir,  here  is  my  hand,'  (and  a  great  fat 
one  it  was ;)  '  I'll  give  you  two  years 
more,  and  if  this  does  not  sell,'  (affecting 
to  look  very  severe,)  *  why,  then,  sir,  we'll 
consider  what  is  to  be  done;  so  don't 
fret,  but  work.'  And  Haydon  did  work, 
as  vigorously  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  till  his  health  began  to  fail. 
This  was  an  interruption,  but  a  short 
excursion  from  town  speedily  restored 
him.  1812  passed  away  and  not  a  per- 
son of  rank  came  nigh  him;  but  he 
found  some  congenial  spirits,  whose 
society  was  far  more  valuable  and  valued 
than  all  he  had  lost.  Wilkie,  Jackson 
and  the  Hunts  had  remained  faithful 
throughout,  and  to  these  were  added 
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Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Barnes  of  the  "  Times," 
and  others.  Necessities  were  growing 
meanwhile;  his  watch  had  long  gone, 
and  now  he  began  to  part  with  his 
clothes  and  with  book  after  book;  yet 
he  was  constant  at  his  work ;  and  thus 
passed  another  year.  In  it  he  lost  his 
father:  when  the  letter  came  that  an- 
nounced his  death,  he  was  painting  a 
head,  and  so  intensely  occupied  that  the 
news  made  no  impression  for  the  time. 
When  he  had  done,  he  saw  and  felt  his 
loss.  At  the  end  of  February,  1814,  the 
Solomon  was  finished;  and  sent  to  the 
Water  Colour  Society  for  exhibition. 
First  came,  on  the  private  day,  Payne 
Knight  and  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  they 
condemned.  Then  came  the  nobility 
and  then  the  mass.  It  had  not  been 
fairly  opened  to  the  public,  without  dis- 
tinction, half  an  hour,  before  ^£500  were 
offered  for  it.  This  was  reftised,  but  the 
same  party  in  a  few  hours  agreed  to  the 
price,  600  guineas.  The  third  day 
Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Holwell 
Carr  came,  deputed  to  buy  it  for  the 
Gallery ;  but  it  was  too  late,  *'  sold"  was 
put  up.  Sir  George  was  delighted,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  painter  before  a 
crowded  room.  In  walked  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  General  Phipps:  "Haydon, 
YOU  dine  with  us  to  day,  of  course.*'  He 
bowed.  Who  has  bought  it?  was  now 
the  question.  "  O,  a  couple  of  Devon- 
shire friends,"  was  said  with  a  sneer. 
"That  may  be,"  he  replied;  "but,  as 
Adrian  said,  is  a  Devonshire  guinea  of 
less  value  than  a  Middlesex  one  ?  does 
it  smell  ?" 

The  tide  of  fortune  seemed  to  have 
turned,  and  suddenly  reached  its  full. 
Visitors  came  in  shoals.  The  victoiy 
was  complete;  and  what  was  equally 
gratifying,  the  money  was  in  hand. 
!£500  went  easily  the  first  week,  and 
then  not  half  the  debts  were  paid — it 
was  sufficient  to  establish  credit. 

Paris  was  now  the  most  interesting 
place  on  earth.  The  allied  armies  were 
there,  and  Napoleon  was  on  the  way  to 
Elba.  Wilkie  and  Haydon  secured  pass- 
ports, and  alike  from  sincere  gratulations 
and  shallow  flatteries,  hurried  away  to 
the  Louvre.  A  month  or  two  in  the 
capital  of  France  passed  speedily  by. 
Everywhere  there  were  signs  of  memo- 
rable struggles,  everywhere  were  objects 
of  excitement  and  interest;  the  whole 
scene  was  full  of  details  worthy  the 
artist's  regard,  and  then  there  were  the 
cartoons  of  Eaffaelle  and  the  rich  collec- 


tions of  art   that    victor    armies    had 
gathered. 

Haydon,  on  returning  to  England, 
foimd  that  the  British  Institution  had 
voted  him  100  guineas  as  a  mark 
of  admiration  for  the  Judgpnent  of 
Solomon;  and  shortly  after,  in  honour 
of  the  same,  he  received  the  freedom  of 
his  native  town.  Not  one  commission, 
however,  followed  all  this  eclat.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  past  anid  full  of  aspiration 
for  the  future,  he  commenced  his  Entry 
into  Jerusalem:  succeeding  months 
found  him  occupied  upon  it  in  his  ac- 
customed manner.  In  June,  the  victory 
of  Waterloo  caused  a  slight  interruption. 
He  was  greatly  excited,  for  with  all  his 
devotion  to  painting,  his  mind  was  too 
vigilant  and  excursive  to  be  uninterested 
by  transactions  around.  Soldiers  were 
amongst  his  models,  and  many  a  con- 
versation did  he  have,  cmd  many  an 
anecdote  did  he  glean,  respecting  this 
famed  fight.  Rumours  in  the  interim 
had  begun  to  circulate  in  disparagement 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  in  behalf  of  which  * 
he  had  always  proved  himself  a  zealous 
advocate.  In  November,  he  obtained 
permission  to  take  casts  from  some  of 
them,  still  ardent  in  admiration.  The 
same  month  Canova  visited  both  him 
and  them,  and  Haydon  was  delighted 
to  hear  him  say,  "ces  statues  produiront 
un  grand  changement  dans  les  arts." 
His  opinion  boldly  expressed  and  his 
sympathy  in  general  were  very  accept- 
able to  the  stUl  struggling  artist.  In 
December  came  a  letter  from  Words- 
worth, whose  friendship  he  had  won,  and 
with  it  three  sonnets,  one  specially  relat- 
ing to  himself,  and  concluding  — 

"  And  oh,  when  nature  sinks,  as  well  she  may. 
From  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Ktill  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  rewaid. 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weakmlDdedness, — 
Great  is  the  glory  for  the  strife  is  hard." 

In  Febniary  of  the  next  year  the  Com- 
mittee met  which  had  been  appointed 
by  Government  to  siu^ey  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  Haydon  was  not  called  for  ex- 
amination; Lord  Elgin's  friends  were 
soon  dismissed,  and  witnesses  inimical 
to  the  Marbles  questioned  at  length. 
Payne  Knight  had  said  that  they  were 
Eoman  of  the  time  of  Adrian,  ana  then, 
driven  from  his  position,  declared  them 
the  work  of  mere  journeymen.  The 
impetuous  Haydon  was  annoyed,  he 
retired  to  his  painting-room,  dashed 
down  his  thoughts;  and  the  result  was 
a  spirited  article,  appearing  both  in  the 
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**  Examiner  "  and  "  Champion," — "  On 
the  Judgment  of  Connoisseurs  being 
preferred  to  that  of  Professional  Men. 
The  Elgin  Marbles,  &c."  •  There  was 
much  ti-uth  in  this  paper ;  he  showed 
that  it  was  the  imion  of  nature  with 
ideal  beauty  that  ranked  these  Marbles 
above  all  other  works  of  art;  but  he 
was  severe  upon  the  patrons  and  nobi- 
lity, upon  Mr.  Knight  in  particulai*. 
"  It  has  saved  the  Marbles,"  said  Law- 
rence, "but  it  will  ruin  you."  The 
Committee  proceeded,  and  the  result 
everybody  knows. 

Notwithstanding  public  applause  and 
recent  success,  the  ai'tist's  necessities 
became  dreadful  and  harassing.  He 
had  anticipated  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
and  was  treading  a  perilous  path.  He 
was  without  commissions,  employment, 
or  money ;  but  his  will  was  fixed :  he 
must  borrow  at  any  per  centage;  nothing 
should  prevent  his  devotion  to  art,  or 
stay  his  attempts  to  raise  the  taste  of 
the  country.  This  was  the  infatuation 
of  an  earnest  spiiit,  but  it  was  not  un- 
mixed with  pride.  He  had  taken  pupils 
with  a  desire  to  form  a  school  of  paint- 
ing, but  it  was  as  their  instructor  and 
friend,  and  without  the  thought  of  gain, 
for  he  took  not  a  shilUng  &om  them. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Landseers, 
Eastlfiie,  Bewicke,  Harvey,  Chatfield, 
and  Lance,  all  afterwards  eminent. 

About  this  time  commenced  a  period- 
ical work  entitled  "  The  Annals  of  Art." 
Of  this  the  editor  gave  him  full  use, 
and  quarter  after  quarter  his  favourite 
views  were  there  vigorously  advocated, 
and  the  Academy  and  all  foes  as  vigo- 
rously assaulted  by  any  and  every 
weapon.  He  had  akeady  not  a  few 
distinguished  friends.  Horace  Smith, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  were  additions  to 
the  circle.  From  Keats  he  received  a 
sonnet,  commencing, 

"  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning," 
and  of  course  he  was  one, 

" whose  stedfastness  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raffaelle's  whisperings." 

There  is  a  capital  accoimt  of  a  dinner 
in  the  painting  room  at  Lisson  Grove, 
with  the  unfinished  Jerusalem  towering 
up  as  a  background.  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Lamb  were  the  attractions  of  the 
party.  "  In  the  morning  of  this  delight- 
ful day,"  writes  Haydon,  "  a  gentleman, 
a  perfect  stranger,  had  called  on  me. 
He  said  he  knew  my  friends,  had  an 
enthusiasm  for  Words woi-th,  and  begged 


I  would  procure  him  the  happiness  of 
an  introduction.  He  told  me  he  was  a 
comptroller  of  stamps,  and  often  had 
coiTespondence  with  the  poet.  I  thought 
it  a  liberty ;  but  still,  as  he  seemed  a 
gentleman,  I  told  him  he  might  come. 
When  we  retu'ed  to  tea  we  found  the 
comptroller.  In  introducing  him  to 
Wordsworth,  I  forgot  to  say  who  he 
was.  After  a  little  time  the  comptroller 
looked  down,  looked  up,  and  said  to 
Wordsworth,  *  Don't  you  think,  sir,  Mil- 
ton was  a  great  genius  ? '  Keats  looked 
at  me ;  Wordsworth  looked  at  the  comp- 
troller. Lamb,  who  was  dozing  by  the 
fire,  turned  round  and  said,  '  Pray,  sir, 
did  you  say  Milton  was  a  great  genius?* 
'  No,  sir,  I  asked  Mr.  Wordsworth  if  he 
were  not?'  'Oh,'  said  Lamb,  '  then  you 
are  a  silly  fellow.'  'Charles,  my  dear 
Charles,'  said  Wordsworth ;  but  Lamb, 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  confusion  he 
had  created,  was  off  again  by  the  fire. 
After  an  awful  pause,  the  comptroller 
said,  '  Don't  you  think  Newton  a  great 
genius  ? '  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  Keats  put  his  head  into  my 
books.  Ritchie  squeezed  in  a  laugh. 
Wordsworth  seemed  asking  himself, 
'  Who  is  this? '  Lamb  got  up,  and  tak- 
ing a  candle,  said,  '  Sir,  will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  yoiu:  phrenological  deve- 
lopment?' He  then  turned  his  back 
on  the  poor  man ;  and  at  every  question 
of  the  comptroller  he  chaunted 

"  Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John 
Went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on." 

The  man  in  office,  finding  Wordsworth 
did  not  know  who  he  was,  said  in  a 
spasmodic  and  half-chuckling  anticipa- 
tion of  assured  victory,  '  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  some  correspondence 
with  you,  Mr.  Wordsworth.'  *  With  me, 
sir  ? '  said  Wordsworth,  '  Not  that  I  re- 
member.' *  Don't  you,  sir?  I'm  a  comp- 
troller of  stamps.'  There  was  a  dead 
silence ;  the  comptroller  evidently  think- 
ing that  was  enough.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  Wordsworth's  reply,  Lamb 
sung  out, 

V  Hey  diddle  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle ! ' 

'  My  dear  Charles,'  said  Wordsworth 

"  Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John," 

chaunted  Lamb;  and  then  rising  ex- 
claimed, 'Do  let  me  have  another  look 
at  that  gentleman's  organs.'  Keats  and 
I  hurried  Lamb  into  the  painting  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  gave  way  to  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  Monkhouse  followed 
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and  tried  to  get  Lamb  away.  We  went 
back,  but  the  comptroller  was  irrecon- 
cilable. We  soothed  and  smiled,  and 
asked  him  to  supper.  He  stayed,  though 
his  dignity  was  sorely  affected.  How- 
ever, being  a  good-natured  man,  we 
parted  all  in  good  humour,  and  no  ill 
effects  followed." 

In  1»17,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Ni- 
cholas was  in  £ngland,  Uaydon  was 
introduced  to  him  by  a  Russian  artist 
The  place  of  meeting  was  in  the  British 
Museum,  before  the  Elgin  Marbles,  at 
which  ''  the  distinguished  historical 
painter"  was  especially  delighted;  and, 
as  it  happened,  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  explain  and  extol  these  works 
studied  by  him  in  a  damp  and  dusky 
penthouse,  but  now  deemed  worthy  of  a 
visit  by  a  royal  personage.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  succeeding  year,  perhaps 
paitialiy  as  a  consequence  of  this  in- 
terview, he  was  chosen  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  select 
casts  for  Eussia,  and  to  appoint  whom 
he  pleased  to  transmit  them.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  in- 
formed, through  a  friend  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go  to 
Italy  free  of  expense,  he  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  bag  of  dispatches 
for  Naples,  which  would  allow  him  to 
take  his  own  time.  He  had  suffered 
much  for  High  Art  in  England ;  public 
interest  was  now  excited ;  things  seemed 
coming  to  a  crisis;  he  reflected,  and 
then  determined  not  to  leave  the  battle- 
field while  the  fight  hung  in  the  balance. 

In  1820,  after  six  years  of  painful 
effort,  the  Jerusalem  was  finished.  The 
Egyptian  Hall  was  secured  for  its  exhi- 
bition; it  was  removed,  put  up  and 
ready  for  glazing ;  then  came  a  halt — 
there  was  no  money  to  buy  hangings 
and  begin  fittings.  This  difficulty  was 
surmounted  to  be  followed  by  another 
species  of  excitement.  The  first  day 
was  successful.  Mrs.  Siddons  entered 
with  her  tragic  and  majestic  step,  and 
pronounced  decidedly  in  favour;  and 
when  the  people  found  admittance,  the 
enthusiasm  reached  its  height.  Sii- 
Walter  Scott  came  to  town  just  then  ; 
he  saw  the  picture  and  approved. 
Hay  don  was  invited  to  meet  hun  at  a 
dinner,  and  thus  began  their  intercourse. 
The  clear  profit  of  this  exhibition 
amounted  to  £1,298  12s.,  every  shilling 
of  which  had  been  paid  away.  But  now, 
when  creditors  knew  that  money  was  at 

and,  th«  least  delay,  though  thoroughly 


explained,  was  followed  by  a  lawyer's 
letter. 

It  was  proposed  to  purchase  the 
painting  by  subscription;  but  the  at- 
tempt ultimately  failed.  Haydon  there- 
fore resolved  on  an  exciu*8ion  into  Scot- 
land into  the  very  midst  of  the  Black- 
wood Tories ;  and  away  he  went,  send- 
ing round  his  picture  by  sea.  His  re- 
ceipts there  were  about  £3,000.  He 
was  thoroughly  well  treated,  too,  by 
Scott,  Wilson,  Raebum,  and  such  like 
men.  They  hunted,  dined,  and  talked 
together,  and  the  pseudo-cockney  re- 
turned flushed  with  triumph.  And  yet 
withal  he  was  still  in  debt ;  and,  what 
made  matters  worse,  he  had  for  some 
time  been  deeply  in  love  with  a 
charming  young  widow  with  two 
children,  and  every  month  made  him 
more  eager  to  be  married. 

John  6cott,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Champion"  and  of  the  "  London  Ma- 
gazine," and  Keats  were  the  first  of  his 
friends  that  died ;  the  former  was  shot 
in  a  duel.  About  the  same  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Belzoni,  by 
whose  good  sense  and  unconquerable 
spirit  he  was  much  struck.  There  was 
always  a  deep  sympathy  between  him 
and  such  characters:  in  their  daring 
and  extraordinary  undertakings,  their 
struggles  and  successes,  he  saw  himself 
reflected,  or  discovered  incitements  to 
renewed  exertion.  Thus  Nelson  was 
almost  an  idol  with  him;  and  "  Victory 
or  Westminster  Abbey"  often  his  own 
motto ;  and  indeed  in  determination,  in 
impetuosity  and  fi-ankness  of  nature 
they  resembled  each  other.  Napoleon 
was  another  whose  genius  excited  him ; 
all  memoirs  relating  to  him  were 
fascinating  in  the  extreme.  Beading 
them,  he  said,  **  was  like  dram-diinking. 
To  go  to  other  things  afterwards  is  like 
passing  fi*om  brandy  to  water." 

Through  1821,  he  worked  at  his  new 
picture  of  Lazarus,  as  circumstances 
permitted;  but  difficulties  thickened 
around,  he  frequently  had  not  a  shil- 
ling, and  how  to  escape  arrest  was  a 
problem  not  easily  solved.  At  length 
in  June,  the  moment  long  expected  and 
often  skilfully  postponed,  anived,  and 
he  was  arrested.  The  bailift'  was  re- 
quested to  walk  into  the  painting  room 
while  his  victim  prepared  to  go.  He 
did  so,  and  when  Haydon  came  down, 
he  found  him  perfectly  agitated  before 
Lazarus.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  won't 
take  you.    Give  me  your  word  to  meet 
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me  at  twelve  at  the  attorney's,  and  I 
will  take  it."  He  did  so,  went,  explained 
the  matter,  and  appointed  the  evening 
finally  to  arrange.  "  But  you  must  re- 
main in  the  officer's  custody,"  said  the 
attorney.  "  Not  he,"  said  the  bailiff; 
"  let  him  give  me  his  word,  and  I'll  take 
it,  though  I  am  liable  to  pay  the  debt." 
The  word  was  given,  and  this  man,  who 
had  never  seen  him  before,  left  him  free 
till  night,  when  all  was  settled;  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  painting  upon 
him. 

The  next  month,  Maij,  his  betrothed, 
was  in  town,  and  Haydon  all  joy. 
They  went  to  the  coronation  together, 
and  in  October  their  marriage  took 
place.  This  change  of  relationship  ex- 
erted a  delightful  influence  over  the 
artist's  life.  It  soothed  his  irritations, 
gave  buoyancy  to  his  hopes,  tempered 
his  ambition ;  and  now,  where  the  en- 
joyment of  his  art  had  been  his  only 
refuge,  he  had  another  and  unfailing 
one  in  the  love  of  his  wife.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him  could  he 
have  thrown  off  the  burdens  of  the  past; 
they  still  hung  heavily  about  him ;  and 
if  his  Mary's  affection  could  lighten, 
she,  alas !  must  now  share  his  troubles. 
For  a  while  he  went  quietly  on  with 
his  picture,  but  not  many  months  were 
passed  before  it  was  again  requisite  to 
use  every  means  for  the  satisfaction  of 
creditors.  Days  were  lost  in  battling 
and  pleading  with  them,  in  nmning 
from  lawyer  to  lawyer,  in  begging  aid 
from  one  friend  and  another.  In  De- 
cember, 1822,  his  obligations  to  effort 
were  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son. 
In  the  January  succeeding,  Lazarus 
was  finished,  and  forthwith  exhibited; 
its  success  was  considerable,  and  re- 
ceipts corresponded ;  but  these  were  al- 
ready eugulphed,  all  expedients  were 
failing,  and  at  length,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  an  execution  was  put  in  on  the 
picture.  On  the  22nd,  he  begins  an 
entry  in  his  journal,  headed,  "King's 
Bench,"  thus :  "  Well,  I  am  in  prison. 
So  were  Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  Cervantes. 
Vanity !  Vanity  !  Here's  a  consola- 
tion !"  He  appears  to  have  had  peculiar 
views  of  his  relation  to  creditors,  to  have 
believed  that,  as  the  champion  of  High 
Art,  people  were  almost  bound  to  sup- 
port him ;  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  in- 
gratitude, forgetting  that  no  man  is  at 
liberty  to  tax  society  for  his  opinions, 
however  connect  or  ennobling.  While 
here  he  received  infcnrmation  of  his  elec- 


tion as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Russia,  an  honoiu:  sti-augejy 
contrasting  with*  his  present  position. 
All  attempts  at  an*angement  failing,  be 
had  to  face  the  insolvent  court,  and  not 
one  out  of  150  creditoi-s  appeai'iiig 
against  him,  he  was  discharged  on  the 
25th  of  July.  Meantime  Iriends  had 
given  tokens  of  substantial  sympathy — 
Walter  Scott,  Miss  Mitford,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  Brougham,  &c.  The  last 
named  presented  from  him  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  pub- 
lic encouragement  to  historical  painting, 
and  the  employment  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists (himself,  of  course,  included)  in  the 
decoration  of  national  buildings.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  a  long  career  of 
unsuccessful  agitation.  No  sooner  was 
he  free,  than  he  again  urged  upon  Sir 
Charles  Long  this  measure,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  beginning  by  decoratiug  the 
great  room  of  the  Admiralty.  He  laid 
before  him  a  plan,  but  in  vain.  Fiom 
this  date  he  was  incessant  in  his  appli- 
cation to  pai'ties  in  power — to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Lord  Grey,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Melbourne.  Much  of  his  journal 
is  occupied  with  this  correspondence; 
no  sort  of  reply  could  dphearten  him. 
He  pertinaciously  continued  his  as- 
saults, too  pertinaciously  perhaps,  when 
we  reflect  that  his  own  interests  and 
his  own  vanity  were  not  unfrequently 
the  impelling  principles.  He  main- 
tained that  the  character  of  a  nation 
was  elevated  by  the  influence  of  art, 
and  that  never  would  ai*t  in  England 
assume  its  true  and  high  position  till,  by 
the  pubic  employment  of  artists,  they  were 
rendered  independent  of  a  capricious  pa- 
ti'onage,  and  of  party  jealousies.  These 
doctrines  he  was  the  first  to  advocate, 
and  though  impalatable  then,  their 
truth  has  since  been  recognised,  and  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  his  de- 
signs have  been  partially  realized. 

He  now  found  it  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  curb  his  inclination  for  the  heroic, 
and  paint  portraits  and  smaller  subjects. 
Few  sitters,  however,  came;  and  when 
they  did,  the  occupation  was  very  dis- 
tasteful. His  great  pictures  had  been 
sold  to  creditors  for  prices  far  below 
their  value;  and  want  stared  him  in  the 
face.  1824  came.  His  journal  opened 
with  the  motto  — 

"  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  liuRs  of  iion, 
Can  lae  retentiTe  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 
k2 
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But  before  the  year  was  passed,  there 
were  entries  that  told  of  the  inward 
stmggle.  like  this: — "^las!  Ihave  no 
object  in  life  now  but  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  almost  wish  I  had  not  them, 
that  I  might  sit  still,  and  meditate  on 
liuman  ambition  and  human  grandeur 
till  I  died.  I  really  am  heartily  weary 
of  life.  I  liave  known  and  tasted  all  the 
glories  of  fame,  and  distinction,  and 
ti-iumph;  all  the  raptures  of  love  and 
affection,  all  the  sweet  feelings  of  a 
parent.  And  what  then?  The  heart 
sinks  inwardly,  and  longs  for  a  pleasure 
calm  and  eternal,  majestic,  unchange- 
able. I  am  not  yet  forty,  and  can  tell 
of  a  destiny  melancholy  and  rapturous, 
bitter  beyond  aU  bitterness,  afflicting 
beyond  all  affliction,  cursed,  heart-burn- 
ing, heart-breaking,  maddening.  .  .  . 
The  melancholy  demon  has  gi*appled 
my  heart,  and  crushed  its  turbulent 
beatings  in  its  black,  bony,  clammy, 
clenching  lingers."  In  October,  Mr. 
Kersey,  his  legal  adviser  yet  warm  friend, 
came  to  his  aid,  and  offered  him  a  year's 
peace  at  four  per  cent,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  the  dimensions  and 
prices  of  the  pictures  painted  in  the  in- 
terim. Thus  in  a  measure  freed  from 
emban-assment,  he  became  comparatively 
happy.  Commissions  that  would  once 
have  been  refused,  were  now  welcomed, 
and  he  worked  regularly  on.  Towards 
the  end  of  1825,  another  subject  ap- 
proached completion,  Pharaoh  dismiss- 
ing the  Israelites.  But,  December  18th, 
he  records  his  "fits" — fits  of  work,  fits 
of  idleness,  fits  of  reading,  fits  of  walk- 
ing, fits  of  Italian,  fits  of  Greek,  fits  of 
Latin,  fits  of  Napoleon,  i&c.  &c. :  "  My 
dear  Mary's  lovely  face  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  escaped  a  fit  that  never  varies." 
In  February,  1826,  he  sent  another  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
April,  his  Venus  and  Anchises  was  also 
finished,  and  this,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, he  resolved  to  send  to  the  Academy 
lor  CKhibition.  He  would  concede  no- 
thing, yet  longed  for  reconciliation; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  gratification  this 
first  step  gave  to  many,  afterwards  went 
round  to  curry  favour  with  the  principal 
members.  In  May,  he  received  from 
Lord  Egremont  a  commission  to  paint 
Alexander  taminsf  Bucephalus ;  and 
this  was  followed  in  November,  by  an 
invitation  to  his  lordship's  seat  at  Pet- 
worth,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  visit 
tlioroughly  enjoyed.  Yet  he  finished 
the  year  "  more  harrassed  than  ever ;" 


and  on  the  31st  of  December  wrote, 
'*  For  want  of  a  vent  my  mind  feels  like 
a  steam-boiler  without  a  valve,  boiling, 
struggling,  and  suppressing,  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  interests  of  five  childi'en 
and  a  lovely  wife." 

1827  opened  with  an  execution  in  the 
house,  and  an  arrest  was  only  adverted 
by  the  prompt  interference  of  friendship. 
Nevertheless,  before  the  end  of  June, 
Haydon  was  again  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  While  there  he  saw  the  mock 
election,  a  subject  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  good  use.  In  July,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  examination  of 
his  affairs,  when  it  appeared  that  his 
embarassmeiits  in  part  arose  from 
anxiety  to  discharge  those  debts  from 
which  the  law  had  exonerated  him,  and 
that  he  was  in  general  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy. The  consequence  was  his  re- 
lease. Working  more  expedi  tiously  than 
of  yore,  he  brought  his  picture  of  the 
Mock  Election  to  a  finish  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  the  king  ultimately  pur- 
chased. He  next  painted  a  kiiidred 
subject — the  Chairing  of  the  Member; 
and  then  Eucles  was  placed  upon  the 
easel,  a  classical  and  beautiful  design. 
At  the  end  of  1828  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  writing  on  the  old  topic — pub- 
lic patronage  for  art — «,nd  requested 
permission  to  dedicate  a  pamphlet  upon 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  even 
this  token  of  appl'obation  he  could  not 
obtain.  Punch  was  the  subject  of  his 
next  picture  —  he  had  alighted  on  a 
comic  vein;  and  then  he  began  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  sea.  Portraits  and  smaller 
pictures  he  painted  whenever  opportu- 
nity offered ;  but,  notwithstanding,  his 
wants  were  still  pressing.  Many  a  day 
was  spent  in  running  to  and  fro ;  and 
many  an  exorbitant  demand  was  met, 
to  prevent  a  third  an-est.  Expenses, 
too,  by  these  proceedings  were  greatly 
increased.  He  had  borrowed  of  the 
future,  and  now,  as  years  rolled  on,  it 
was  exacting  from  him  compound  in- 
terest at  an  ever  growing  and  enormous 
rate.  From  September  1829  to  May 
1830  he  paid  as  much  as  ^£93  law  costs 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  small 
bills.  In  the  month  last  named  the 
King's  Bench  prison  again  closed  its 
doors  behind  him.  Then  came  the 
tria},  and  then  another  acquittal. 

It  is  mournful  to  follow  the  man 
through  the  details  of  his  latter  years ; 
to  see  his  distress  which,  great  as  it  was, 
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could  not  quench  his  ai'dour  as  au  ai'tist; 
to  find  him  craving  employment  of  the 
great,  and,  when  refused,  writing  let- 
ters to  one  and  au other,  begging  for 
money.  In  1831  he  painted  Napoleon 
Musing,  for  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  Words- 
worth sent  him  a  sonnet  upon  it,  but 
the  exhibition  was  a  failure,  owing  to 
political  excitement  at  the  time.  In 
this,  however,  Haydon  largely  shared,  he 
even  v/rote  letters  to  the  "  Times,"  on 
the  subject  of  Reform ;  whatever  influence 
he  had  was  given  to  the  cause.  In  1832 
he  was  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Trades  Unions  at  Bir- 
mingham; and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  raise  a  subscription  for  a 
picture  of  their  meeting  at  Newhall  Hill. 
This  failed,  but  he  was  commissioned 
by  Earl  Grey  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Reform  Banquet  in  Guildhall.  This 
work  kept  him  long  employed,  elevated 
his  hopes,  and  gave  him  opportunities, 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  of  impressing 
his  views  of  ait  upon  many  of  influence 
and  power.  All  the  leading  men  of  the 
Liberal  party  sat  to  him,  and  he  felt  not 
a  little  flattered  by  the  access  thus  gained 
to  ministers  and  noblemen.  This  period 
was  outwardly  one  of  the  gayest  of  his 
life.  Dinners,  routs,  charade  paities, 
&c.,  enlivened  the  months;  but  while 
visiting  at  mansions,  and  conversing 
freely  with  fashionables,  he  had  behind 
the  scene  the  same  troubles  to  encoun- 
ter. Pecuniary  matters  were  harassing 
in  the  extreme,  executions  often  threat- 
ened. Su'  Richard  Steele  tiu-ned  the 
bailiffs  in  his  house  into  footmen ;  Hay- 
don sometimes  made  them  seiwe  as 
models  while  he  painted. 

In  1834,  the  bmiaing  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  gave  him  fresh  room  to 
hope  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  for  the  public  employment  of 
artists.  He  renewed  his  appeals.  He 
was  too  especially  gratified  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Ewai-t's  select  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  means  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
principles  of  design,  including  an  in- 
quiiT  into  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his 
efforts  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  result ;  and  with  the 
day  of  examination  came  the  long-co- 
veted momentforimpressinghis  opinions 
on  others  disposed  to  listen.  Prospects 
in  this  direction  seemed  to  brighten. 
He  now  commenced  lecturing,  and  thus 


another  channel  was  opened  for  com 
muuication  with  the  public  on  his '  fa- 
vourite art.  That  things  at  home  were 
still  dark,  this  extract  from  his  journal, 
referring  to  the  night  of  his  first  effort, 
is  evidence  sufficient — "I  took  my 
dress  coat  out  of  pawn,  to  lecture  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution."  But  the  fact 
was  pubhcly  announced  by  his  being 
for  the  fourth  time  thrown  into  the 
Bench,  in  September,  1836.  As  before, 
however,  he  was  liberated  by  the  Court. 
Law  costs  sire  the  millstones  that  sink 
a  man  once  in  a  sea  of  debts  deeper  and 
deeper.  Here  is  an  illustration :  Hay- 
don incmTed 

,  From  1820  to  1823,  law  costs ^£377    0    0 

From  1823  to  1830,     ditto    450    0    0 

From  1830  to  1836,     ditto     303    8    6 

Altogether  £1,130    8    6 

We  have  already  referred  to  his  great 
error  of  anticipation ;  perhaps  9,lso  there 
was  a  degree  of  improvidence,  yet  his 
lai'ge  and  growiug  family,  and  the  kind 
of  provision  their  station  seemed  to  re- 
quire, should  be  in  justice  remembered. 

Through  1837  he  was  jmncipally  em- 
ploy«d  in  lecturing  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
other  large  towns.  These  lectures  gave 
him  the  means  of  support,  and  were 
everywhere  well  received.  They  have 
since  been  published.  His  enthusiasm, 
his  easy  deliveiy,  and  picturesque  ex- 
pression, and  the  skiU  with  which  he 
would  sketch  an  illustration  when 
needed,  gave  him  power  over  his  au- 
dience, whOe  his  well-known  name  and 
unmerited  sufferings  enlisted  their  sym- 
pathy. These  tours  accomplished  much 
towards  the  elevation  of  the  general 
taste  and  feeling  in  matters  of  art ;  as 
one  COD  sequence,  schools  of  design  were 
proposed,  and  several  established.  The 
chief  point  in  Haydon's  theory  was  the 
making  the  figure  the  basis  of  all  study. 

From  Liverpool  he  received  two  com- 
missions, one  of  400  guineas,  for  a 
picture  of  Christ  blessing  little  Children; 
and  the  other,  for  a  picture  of  Welling- 
ton revisiting  Waterloo.  This  last  sub- 
ject had  been  once  begun,  but  relin- 
quished on  account  of  the  Duke  refusing 
to  lend  his  clothes.  Some  considerable 
delay  occmTed  now  through  the  pressure 
of  public  business  upon  his  Grace,  but 
of  this  E[aydon  made  use  by  crossing 
to  the  Continent  and  visiting  Waterloo 
for  the  j)^T^^®  ^^  informing  and 
arousing  his  ima^nation.     Soon  after 
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came  an  invitation  to  Walmer,  where 
he  passed  several  most  agreeable  days 
in  company  with  the  hero  whom  he 
had  always  revered.  The  Duke  sat  to 
him  as  he  pleased,  but  would  not  see 
the  picture,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
solely  a  concern  of  "  the  Liverpool  gen- 
tlemen." Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  this,  as  he  had  done  on  Napoleon. 
These  things  cheered  the  buffeted 
painter;  but  nothing  more  than  the 
success  with  which,  about  this  date,  he 
delivered  his  lectures  at  Oxford — "  a 
day-dream  of  my  youth."  • 

In  1 841,  his  picture  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  which  had  introduced  him 
to  Clarkson  and  others,  was  finished. 
lie^  was  comparatively  free  from  pecu- 
niary harass;  but  other  grievances  were 
at  hand.  This  year  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mittee for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  sat  and  examined 
witnesses;  but  he  was  not  summoned. 
He  felt  this  severely ;  it  gave  him  a  pre- 
sent! ment  of  coming  disappointment. 
Another  blow  was  the  death  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  for  whom  he  still  entertained  a 
strong  affection.  Amongst  the  paintings 
completed  in  the  following  year*  were 
the  Battle  of  Poictiers,  the  Maid  of 
Hnragossa,  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
Gulf,  Alexander  the  Great  encountering 
and  killing  a  Lion,  and  Wordsworth 
on  Helvellyn,  on  which  last  Miss  E.  B. 
Barrett  (now  Mrs.  Browning)  sent  him 
a  sonnet.  Through  1842,  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  was  sitting.  In  April  their 
notice  was  issued  of  the  conditions  for 
the  cartoon  competition,  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
artists  for  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Haydon  exulted 
in  this  advance  towards  the  achievement 
of  the  great  object  of  all  his  labours ;  but 
not  without  painful  forebodings  that  the 
victoiy  was  not  for  him.  He  ascribed  the 
adverse  tendency  of  things  exclusively  to 
his  enemies;  but  to  others  it  was  evident 
that  his  obstinate  self-assertion  and  in- 
cessant intrusion  of  his  views  upon  pub- 
lic men  and  bodies  were  in  part  the 
cause ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  power  of 
earlier  days  was  not  so  visible  in  his 
l)aintings  now,  for  manifold  anxieties 
had  shaken  the  man.  He,  however,  at 
once  began  to  exercise  himself  in  fresco ; 
and  by  the  time  appointed,  June,  1843, 
he  had  safely  lodged  two  cartoons  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  thirty  years 
before  he  had  drawn  a  gigantic  limb 
on  the  wall  with  the  end  of  his  um- 


brella, and  said  to  Eastlake,  his  com- 
panion, "  This  is  the  place  for  art."  His 
subjects  were — the  Curse  pronoimced 
against  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Black 
Prince  entering  London  in  triumph  with 
the  French  King  prisoner.  In  July  the 
prizes  were  declared,  and  Hay  don's  hopes 
as  regarded  himself  in  that  quarter  for 
ever  blighted.  That  i  n  the  very  triumph 
of  those  principles  to  which  his  energies 
had  through  life  been  devoted,  he  him- 
self should  fall  disgraced, 

"  This  was  the  most  ankindest  cut  of  all." 
It  caused  a  severe  pang,  but  he  re- 
covered, and  resolved  to  retrieve  his 
character  before  an  impartial  public; 
arrests  threatened,  still  he  lectured,  ^ill 
he  painted ;  and  then  he  commenced  a 
series  of  cartoons  to  illustrate  what  is 
the  best  government.  These  were  to  be 
six  in  number;  the  first  showing  the 
injustice  of  democracy — "  The  Banish- 
ment of  Aristides  with  his  Wife  and 
Children;"  the  second  showing  the  heart- 
lessness  of  despotism — "Nero  playing 
his  lyi'e  while  Home  is  burning;"  the 
third  and  fourth  exhibiting  the  con- 
sequences of  Anarchy  and  the  cmelties 
of  Hevolution ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  the 
blessings  of  Justice  and  Freedom  under 
a  limited  Monarchy.  This  had  for  many 
years  been  a  cherished  conception ;  the 
plans  had  been  before  many  a  minister; 
and  now  he  determined,  since  patronage 
failed,  to  execute  it  independently  and 
prove  his  competence  to  the  world. 
The  two  first  of  the  series  were  com- 
pleted, and  on  Easter  Monday,  1846,  the 
exhibition  opened  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
To  show  the  overweening  confidence 
his  habits  of  prayer  and  thought  had 
begotten,  we  make  an  extract  from  his 
diary,  dated  May  25th,  1845,  written 
when  he  began  these  pictures: — "O 
God !  I  am  again  without  any  resource ; 
but  in  thy  mercy  enable  me  to  bear  up 
and  vanquish,  as  I  have  done,  all 
difficulties.  Let  nothing  however  des- 
perate or  overwhelming  stop  me  from 
the  completion  of  my  six  designs.  On 
these  my  country's  honour  rests,  and  my 
own  fame  on  earth.  Thou  knowest  how 
for  forty-one  years  I  have  struggled  and 
resisted — enable  me  to  do  so  to  the 
last  gasp  of  my  life." 

The  exhibition  proved  a  complete 
failure. .  On  the  private  day,  only  Jer- 
rold,  Bowring,  I  ox  Maule,  and  Hob- 
house  went.  It  rained ;  but  twenty-six 
years  before  rain  would  not  have  pre- 
vented.   On  the  Monday  he  writea: 
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"Receipts,  1846,  ^l  Is.  Qd.  Aristides. 

Receipts,  1820,  ^19  16*.  Jerusalem. 
In  God  1  trast.    Amen." 

Each  day  told  a  similar  story.  The 
exhibition  closed.  May  23rd,  we  read : 
"  There  lie  Aristides  and  Nero,  unasked 
for,  unielt  for,  rolled  up.  Aristides,  a 
subject  Raftaelle  would  have  praised 
and  complimented  me  on ! — and  X'lll 
lis.  bd.  loss  by  showing  it !"  This  was 
a  fearful  blow;  he  seemed  condemned 
and  despised  at  every  tribunal.  Em- 
barrassments were  thickening,  yet  he 
tried  to  proceed  with  the  third  of  his 
series.  Sij*  Robert  Peel  came  generously 
to  his  assistance;  but  the  battle  was 
neaily  over.  Here  are  the  closing  en 
tries  of  his  journal;  **  June  20th. — O 
God,  bless  us  all  through  the  evils  of 
this  day.    Amen. 

"  21st. — Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in  sor- 
row and  got  up  in  agitation. 

"22nd. — God  forgive  me.    Amen. 

FINIS 

of 
B.  R.  HAYDON. 
*  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  roi^gh 
world.' — Lear. 
End  of  Twenty-sixth  Volume." 
This  last  entry  was  made  between, 
half  past  ten  aud  a  quarter  to  eleven,  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  22ud  of 
June,  1846.  Before  eleven,  the  hand 
that  penned  it  was  cold  in  death.  He 
had  been  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
came  back  apparently  fatigued ;  at  ten 
he  entered  his  painting  room,  soon  after 
saw  his  wife,  embraced  her  fen^ently 
and  returned  to  his  room.  About  a 
quarter  to  eleven  a  report  of  fire-aims 
was  heard,  which  was  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  troops  then  reviewing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  About  an  hour 
after,  his  daughter  entered  the  painting 
room;  and  there,  before  her,  lay  her 
father — dead,  in  front  of  his  unfinished 
picture  of  Alfred  and  the  fii*st  British 
Jury, — his    white  hairs  stained   with 


blood,  a  half  open  razor  smeared  >vith 
gore  beside  him,  in  his  throat  a  fearful 
gash,  and  a  bullet  wound  in  his  skuU ! 

The  coroner's  jury  found  that  the 
suicide  was  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind 
when  he  committed  the  act.  His  debts 
amounted  to  ^3,000;  but  the  assets 
were  considerable. 

On  his  table  were  foimd  these  "  last 
thoughts  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  half-past 
ten:"— 

"  No  man  should  use  certain  evil  for 
probable  good,  however  great  the  object. 
Evil  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity. 

"I  create  good, — I  create, — I,  the 
Lord,  do  these  things. 

**  Wellingtoxi  never  used  evil  if  the  good 
was  not  certain.  Napoleon  had  no  such 
scruples,  and,  I  fear,  the  glitter  of  his 
genius  rather  dazzled  me;  but  had  I 
been  encouraged,  nothing  but  good 
would  have  come  from  me,  because, 
when  encouraged,  I  paid  evei:ybody. 
God  forgive  the  evil  for  the  sake  of  the 
good.    Amen." 

So  perished  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon, 
in  the  6 1st  year  of  his  age.  His  story 
tells  its  own  moral.  As  an  artist,  he 
was  powerful  in  execution  and  bold  in 
design,  more  successtul  in  the  diffusion  of 
correct  sentiments  than  in  the  attainment 
of  reward.  As  a  writer,  he  was  clear, 
graphic,  and  vigorous;  as  a  speaker, 
enthusiastic  and  earnest.  As  a  man, 
he  was  conscious  of  genius,  and  there- 
fore self-reliant;  imaginative  and  reso- 
lute, and,  therefore,  sanguine.  His 
principles  were  in  general  pure,  and 
his  objects  lofty;  but  he  knit  too  closely 
the  gloiy  of  himself  with  the  glory  of 
his  art.  He  was  frank  and  generous, 
yet  depreciated  his  opponents.  His 
religion  was  fuel  to  his  ambition,  when 
it  should  have  been  the  harmonizer  of 
his  passions.  He  lacked  the  sublime 
consolations  of  a  holy  faith,  and  hence 
his  terrible  and  mournful  end. 


THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

(second  notice.) 


Ix  the  isame  month  of  August,  1840, 
when  Lord  Ashley  moved  in  Parliament 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry  concerning 
juvenile  labourers  in  mills  and  factories, 
he  also  applied  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  a  commission  to  investigate 


the  condition  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  collieries  and  mines.  The 
commission  was  readily  granted. 

During  the  progress  of  that  investiga- 
tion he  continued  his  oversight  of  lunatic 
asylums,  not  only  in  London  and  if 
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neighbourhood,  but  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  his  object  to  separate  those 
unhappy  persons  from  the  poor-houses, 
where  they  were  often  foimd  together 
with  other  paupers,  and  collect  them  in 
county  asylums.  As  chainnan  of  the 
commission  of  lunacy  he  had  observed, 
with  grief,  that  no  sooner  was  a  person 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  some  few 
cases  excepted,  than  even  his  nearest 
relatives  seemed  to  thiuk  themselves 
•  discharged  from  the  solemn  duty  of 
watching  over  him ;  as  if  the  maniac 
were  dead  and  gone,  the  sumvors  of 
that  living  death  appeared  to  have  shaken 
off  even  the  memoiy  of  his  existence, 
and  he  was  left  un visited,  as  in  a  grave, 
to  be  shut  for  ever  out  of  sight.  His 
lordship,  therefore,  desired  to  make  the 
legal  oversight  of  those  establishments 
uuiversal ;  satisfied  that  the  recent  law 
was  a  means  of  amelioration  in  London, 
he  wished  to  extend  it  to  the  provinces ; 
and  anxious  to  mature  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law  itself,  he  de- 
sii'ed  that  the  commission,  then  about 
to  expire,  might  be  continued  in  action 
for  three  or  four  years  longer,  in  order 
that  he  might  mature  a  plan  for  com- 
prehensive and  eflFectual  inspection.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design-,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  G. 
Somerset,  brought  in  a  bill  in  March, 
1842,  for  the  inspection  of  county  luna- 
tic asylums.  Lord  Ashley  warmly  sup- 
ported this  measure,  and  gave  the  House 
much  information  derived  from  private 
con-espondence  and  observation,  col- 
lected far  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
operations  as  chairman  of  the  original 
commission.  That  office,  it  must  be 
stated,  he  filled  gratuitously,  and  his 
research  cost  him  no  little  expense, 
anxiety,  and  labour.  Yet  he  had  to 
tell  the  House  that  many  of  those  pro- 
vincial asylums  were  not  known  beyond 
the  places  where  they  existed — that 
many  lunatics  were  immured  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  any  but  the  persons 
who  had  conveyed  them  thither — that 
there  were  mjmy  wicked  incarcerations 
of  sane  persons,  brought  about  by 
violence  or  guile — that  many  insane 
and  even  furious  persons  roamed  at 
large  to  the  peril  of  the  public.  Aided 
by  this  powerful  advocate,  Lord  Somer- 
set obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
meet  these  and  otlier  evils.  The  subject 
commanded  the  attention  of  Farliament, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  about  three  years 
more,  the  law  of  England  as  to  this' 


class  of  sufferers  attained  to  its  present 
state  of  precision  and  mercy. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  toil  spent  by  the  subject  of  our  nar- 
rative in  preparing  to  bring  the  Mines 
and  Collieries  Bill  into  Parliament.  He 
had  to  familiarize  himself  with  a  mass 
of  wretchedness  far  more  disgusting 
than  that  which  had  been  disclosed  by 
the  Factory  Commissions,  and,  in  order 
to  do  so,  went  himself  into  some  of  those 
districts.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
June  7th,  he  moved  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  degraded  and  oppressed 
women  and  children:  the  scene — if  one 
may  so  call  it — was  out  of  sight,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  With  that  fixed 
and  calm  dignity  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  on  great  occasions,  he  rose 
to  addi-ess  the  Speaker.  His  exordium 
was  chaste,  familiar,  coui-teous,  and  re- 
cognisant  of  the  attention  wlaich  had 
often  been  rendered  to  him  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  by  that  House  when  he 
had  been  pleading  for  humanity.  Point- 
ing to  the  voluminous  report  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  containing  the 
experience  of  the  commissioners  and 
the  depositions  of  witnesses  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years,  he  com- 
mitted it  to  theii'  attention  in  such  terms 
as  these : — 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man, 
whatever  be  his  station,  if  he  have  but 
a  heart  within  his  bosom,  to  read  the 
details  of  this  awful  document  without 
a  combined  feeling  of  shame,  terror, 
and  indignation.  But  I  will  endeavom* 
to  dwell  upon  the  tiling  itself,  rather 
than  on  the  parties  that  might  be  ac- 
cused as,  in  great  measure,  the  authors 
of  it.  An  enormous  mischief  is  dis- 
covered, and  an  immediate  remedy  is 
proposed ;  and  sure  I  am  that  if  those 
who  have  the  power  wiU  be  as  ready  to 
abate  oppression  as  those  who  have 
suflfered  will  be  to  forgive  the  sense  of 
it,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  revival  of 
such  a  good  understanding  between 
master  and  man,  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  between  niler  and  ruled,  as 
will,  under  God's  good  providence,  con- 
duce to  the  restoration  of  social  comfort, 
and  to  the  pennanent  security  of  the  em- 
ph-e."  "  Other  reports  will  develop  more 
amply  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  perilous  position ;  but  —  ex  pede 
Herculemj  —  it  has  shown  you  the  ig- 
norance and  neglect  of  many  of  those 
who  have  property,  and  the  consequent 
vice  and  sufiering  of  those  who  havp 
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none ;  it  has  shown  you  many  ssui  causes  , 
of  pauperism ;  it  has  shown  you  the  ' 
physical  disorders  which  our  system 
has  engendered,  and  the  inevitahle  I 
deterioration  of  the  British  race.  It ! 
has  shown  you,  in  part,  oui*  condition,  j 
moral,  social,  and  religious."  | 

The  condition  of   suffering  and  of| 
depravity  now  ascertained,  was  one  of  | 
peiil  to  the  country,  and  the  peril  was  ' 
no  longer  compai-ative,  but  absolute. 
Our  fathers  might  have  contended  with 
evils  that  affected  thousands,  but  mil- 
lions, not  thousands,  were  now  con- 
cerned ;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  gravity 
he  would  adduce  facts,  even    at    the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  but  would  not 
attempt  declamation, 

As  to  the  age  and  sex  of  his  clients, 
they  were  women  and  children.     Poor 
women  and  undefended  childi-en.     Com- ' 
monly  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
very  often  at  six,  frequently  at  five,  and 
even  at  four  years  of  age,  children,  both 
male  and  female,  wore  taken  under- 
ground.   At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
some  of  them  were  taken  out  of  their 
beds,  and  led  or  cai-hed  to  the  pit's  | 
mouth.     In  the  smaller  collieries,  away  ! 
among  the  hills  of  the  Midlands  and 
the  North,  more  than  in    the  lai-ger  i 
works,  under  a  twofold  obscui'ity  and  | 
impelled  by  a  yet  baser  lust  of  gain,  | 
the  proprietors  used  them  in  earlier  I 
infancy  in  greater  numbers,  and  with  | 
a  tyranny  of  more  excessive  ruthlessness. 

The  subterranean  caverns  where  these 
victims  were  immolated  to  mammon, 
were  often  horrid.  They  were  coal-pits, 
with  imperfect  ventilation,  and  yet  more 
defective  drainage.  And  under  the  h  ills 
of  Derbyshire,  for  example,  the  "  black- 
damp,"  a  mephitic  vupour,  constantly 
accumulated ;  and  often  did  gaseous  ex- 
halations, pent  up,  explode  at  the  flash- 
ing of  a  candle,  to  the  destmction  of 
many  lives.  There  was  a  heavy  and 
oppressive  heat,  while  tepid  waters 
diipped,  rained,  or  even  poured  down 
from  the  low  roofs  of  earth.  The  women 
and  the  children  stood  in  the  sickening 
stream  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours 
daily,  and  then,  with  their  scanty  rags 
clinging  to  them,  soaked  in  water,  found 
then  way,  shivering  and  exhausted,  to 
then  hovels,  dwellings  only  less  wretched 
than  the  pits.  A  thousand  circum- 
stances aggravated  this  misery.  It  was 
said  that  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
iji  very  few  collieries,  the  "  road-ways" 
exceeded  a  yard  in  height    In  some, 


seams  were  measui'ed  by  inches — 
twenty-eight,  twenty-six,  or  twenty-two 
inches  was  the  only  height  of  those 
dismal  galleries.  Therefore,  little  boys, 
or  little  gh'ls,  only  could  work  them,  and 
even  they,  as  the  dimension  shows,  could 
only  sit,  kneel,  or  creep  along,  and  work 
in  the  most  constrained  and  hiutful  pos- 
tures. Children  were  in  those  crevices 
of  the  deep  earth  naked,  crawling  through 
mud  and  water,  dragging  sledge-tubs  by 
chains  attached  to  girdles  passed  round 
their  bodies.  So  in  Scotland,  and  so 
elsewhere,  women  were  compelled  to 
drag  small  carts  full  of  coals  for  dis- 
tances of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yards,  creeping  along  the  narrow  seams; 
and  this  labour  was  never  intoiTupted 
through  the  long  hours  allotted  to  them, 
while  a  candle  would  biurn  in  the  foul 
and  watery  air. 

Young  persons  and  tender  children 
thus  drudged  under  the  loads.  Droves 
of  childi-en,  many  and  many  a  fathom 
deep  under  the  green  turf,  out  of  sight 
except  to  the  eye  of  God  and  of  their 
drivers,  went  upon  all  fours.  Around 
each  panting  body  was  passed  a  girdle. 
To  the  girdle,  under  the  belly,  hung  a 
chain.  The  chain  passed  between  the 
"hind  legs,"  as  they  might  be  called. 
The  human  droves  pulled  loads  of  coal 
through  avenues  worse  than  common 
sewers,  quite  as  wet,  and  often  more  con- 
tracted. Drivers  so  far  as  they  could 
penetrate,  followed  them ;  and  when  the 
children,  pained  by  the  girdles  that  were 
blistering  and  lacerating  their  sides, 
lingered  or  groaned,  the  skin  being 
broken,  and  the  blood  running  down,  the 
drivers  quickened  their  speed  by  blows. 
Infants  of  six  years  were  made  to  crawl 
thus  all  day,  until  they  could  not  stand 
upright  when  brought  out.  Girls,  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  twenty-one,  did  the 
work  of  "trappers  and  huniei*s"  in  com- 
mon with  boys,  the  girls  being  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  their  only  gai-ment  a  pan* 
of  loose  trowsers.  The  crowd  of  various 
ages  and  of  both  sexes  tliat  was  mingled 
in  one  of  those  depths  where  broader 
seams  and  higher  galleries  allowed,  but 
where  no  humane  influence  was  known, 
became  loathsome,  filthy,  and  revolting 
in  habits  and  conversation  beneath  all 
description.  In  soine  paits  of  Scotland, 
where  the  women  were  said  to  excel  as 
beasts  of  burden,  they  cai-ried  loads  of 
half  a  hundred- weight  or  of  a  hundi-ed- 
weight.  Caielessness  and  confusion 
hud  their  victims.     Tags  broke,  and 
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rows  of  women  were  struck  oflP  the  lad- 
ders, and  dashed  to  pieces.  Children 
wei-e  set  at  the  windlass,  and  through 
heedlessness,  sport,  or  weakness,  let  go, 
or  pulled  too  far,  and  men  and  women 
were  precipitated  down  the  shafts.  Mo- 
thers, exhausted,  injured,  or  deformed, 
gave  birth  to  dead  children;  or,  when 
their  offspring  had  come  to  life,  were 
hurried  back  to  the  pits  again  within  a 
week  or  ten  days,  leaving  the  babes  to 
badly  paid  dry-nurses,  but  trusted  per- 
haps to  the  care  of  those  ministering 
spirits  whom  God  sends  in  pity  to  watch 
over  the  motherless.  Those  poor  women 
all  seemed  old  by  the  time  they  were 
thirty.  "  You  must  tell  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria," said  one  of  them,  "  that  we  are 
quiet,  loyal  subjects.  Women-people 
here  don't  mind  work,  but  they  object  to 
hoi-se-work.  Tell  her  that  she  would 
have  the  blessing  of  all  the  Scotch  coal 
women  if  she  would  get  them  out  of  the 
pits,  and  send  them  to  other  labour." 
Lord  Ashley  quoted  her  words,  and  they 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  an 
iionourable  and  noble  member. 

In  the  subterranean  hells  of  Yorkshire 
new  diseases,  exotic  in  the  world  of  day, 
such  as  are  not  known  above  ground, 
had  become  rife.     By  constant  stooping 
the  human   frame  lost  its  form.     By 
filth   and    wet    it    became    scrofulous. 
Stunted    growth    and     crippled     gait 
betrayed    to    passengers    above-gi*ound 
through  the  villages  the  horrid  pressure, 
torture,  and  infection  that  were  prevalent 
beneath.     Melanosis,  or  "  black  spittle," 
when  the  blood  of   the    patient  could 
no    longer  be   decarbonized,   attended 
by  an  awful  languor,    and  by   emaci- 
ation,   boded    irrevocable    death.     In 
those  poor  women  the  spine  was  often 
curved,  the  pelvis  contracted,  the  ancles 
twisted,  the  heart  beat  quick  and  high, 
the  lungs  toiled  under  asthma.     Their 
children  were  sickly,  disease   and  dis- 
tortion became  hereditaiy,  and  there  were 
symptoms  of  physical  degeneracy  in  en- 
tire  colliery  populations.     The  mind, 
with  the  body,  sank  lower  and  lower 
into  depravation.     Husbands,  fathers, 
mothers,  lost  the  emotions  of  natural 
affection.     Their  tempers  were  described 
as  "  hellish,"  and  their  habits  as  grossly 
intemperate,  dissolute,  and  vile.     Many 
])ropiietors  longed  for  legal  assistance 
m  order  to  bring  about  a  reformation, 
but  others  feared  it.    Women  were  more 
submissive — ^omen  and  childi*en  were 
cheap  and  easily  managed;    therefore 
women  and  children  were  preferred. 


Then  there  was  another  abomination. 
"Guardians  of  the  poor"  apprenticed 
pauper  chDdren  to  the  colliers,  who 
carried  them  to  the  pits,  worked  them 
and  flogged  them  at  their  pleasure,  and 
some  of  them  committed  atrocities  too 
sickening  to  be  recited  here.  Lord 
Ashley,  therefore,  proposed  two  com- 
prehensive measures;  a  prohibition  of 
employing  women  in  mines  and  col- 
lieries, and  an  abolition  of  those  pauper 
apprenticeships  for  ever.  And  then  he 
closed  a  speech  of  the  first  order  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  with  the  sen- 
tences following : — 

"  Is  it  not  enough  to  announce  these 
things  to  an  assembly  of  Christian  men 
and  British  gentlemen  ?  For  twenty  mil- 
Uons  of  money  you  purchased  the  libera- 
tion of  the  negrOj  and  it  was  a  blessed 
deed.  You  may,  this  night,  by  a  cheap 
and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  your  country-people, 
enable  them  to  walk  erect  in  newness 
of  life,  to  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of 
their  inherited  freedom,  and  avail  them- 
selves, if  they  will  accept  them,  of 
the  opportunities  of  virtue,  of  morality, 
and  religion.  These,  sir,  are  the  ends 
that  I  venture  to  propose:  this  is  the 
barbarism  tJiat  I  seek  to  restorer^-  The 
House  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for 
having  detained  them  so  long;  and 
still  more  will  they  forgive  me  for  ven- 
turing to  conclude  by  imploring  them, 
in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  *  to  break 
off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  our 
tranquillity.' " 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  seconded  the  motion. 
Member  after  member  spoke  for  it  A 
strain  of  eulogy  on  the  mover  ran 
through  every  speech,  and  Lord  Ashley's 
bill  was  read  a  first  time.  No  sooner 
were  the  facts  made  public,  than  indig- 
nation and  pity  filled  the  public  mind; 
but  after  a  third  reading  in  the  Com 
mons  without  change,  the  opposition 
of  interested  parties  prevailed  so  far 
that  it  suffered  some  amendments  in 
the  Lords,  which  amendments,  how- 
ever. Lord  Ashley  reluctantly  accepted, 
hoping  that  the  movement  would  even- 
tually be  carried  to  the  full  length 
demanded  by  religion  and  humanity. 
A  month  afterwaids  he  failed  in  "an 
effort  to  obtain  a  government  bill  for 
amendiog  the  act  relating  to  mills  and 
factories,  but  he  might  rejoice  in  having 


*  A  member  had  lately  charged  him  with  wiah- 
ingto  restore  barbarism ! 
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achieved  a  new  triumph  over  the  selfish- 
ness that  had  brought  dishonour  on 
this  countiy. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  poor  girls  and 
boys  on  their  deliverance  from  the  coal- 
pits.   The  former  sought  a  livelihood 
as  domestic  servants,  or  in  employments 
more  suitable  to  their  age  and  sex,  and 
the  name  of  their  deliverer  became  a 
household  vord.    From  that  time  began 
a  course  of  social  reformation  in  districts 
hitherto  the  most  barbarous,  and  the 
way  lay  open  for  successive  enactments, 
which  have  imparted  a  new  and  honour- 
able   character   to   British  legislation. 
By  this  time,  too,   our  philanthropist 
had  not  only  become    the    centre    of 
correspondence,  and  the  parliamentary 
representative  or  leader  of  those  who 
laboured  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  but  he  had  himself  explored 
haunts  of  wretchedness,  and  extensively 
visited  collieries,  mines,  ard  factories, 
acquainting  himself  with  modes  of  life 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  and  ac- 
quiring an  extensive  knowledge  of  all 
interests  concerned,  not  only    of  the 
work-people  but  also  of  the  proprietors. 
Provision,  it  is  tme,  had  been  already 
made,  by  the  Factories'  Act,  for  giving 
schooling  to  the  children  ;  but  the  fniits 
of  that  provision  were  but  scanty.    Some 
millowners,  gentlemen  who  would  have 
promoted   the  welfare  of  their  people 
indej)endently  of  legal  obligation,  had 
schools  on  their  property  that  were  well 
conducted    and    efficient;    but  many 
others  did  no  more  than  submit  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  satisfying  the 
spirit  of  it.     Schools,  so  called,  were 
receptacles  of  ignorance  and  filth;  and 
there  were  even  combinations  of  the 
very  opposite  functions  of  schoolmaster 
and  stoker  in  the  same  person.     Chil- 
dren were  taken  to  the  engine-room,  and 
the  captain  of  the  place  alternated  his 
efforts  between  feeding  the  fire  and  fling- 
ing loosely  the  first  elements  of  literal 
instruction  among  his  infant  charge. 
Lord  Ashley,  while  watching  the  eflects 
of  his  benevolence,  found  that  some- 
thing more  should  be  done,  not  only  for 
the  children  in  colliery,  mining,  and  fac- 
tory districts,  but  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  general;  and  therefore  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  February, 
1843,  "  That  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious  con 
sideration  the  best  means  of  diffusing 


the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  moral 
and  religious  education  among  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  people." 

His  lordship  justified  the  motion  by 
an  elaborate  and  vigorous  portraiture 
of  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  those  neg- 
lected    classes,     derived    from    many 
sources  of  information,  both  official  and 
private.      He  had  found  that  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  the  statistics 
of  education,  if  unaccompanied  by  know- 
ledge of  the  details,  were  calculated  to 
mislead,  rather  than  enlighten.     Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  schools  counted  in 
Birmingham  were  dame-schools;    and 
the  fitness  of  their  teachers  to  form  the 
mind  and  character  of  those  abandoned 
to  them,  might  be  infeired  from  the  an- 
swer of  a  dame  to  some  one  who  asked 
her  whether  she  gave  the  children  moral 
instruction : — "  1  do  not.     How  could  I 
afford  to  do  that  for  threepence  a  week  ?" 
One  child,  at  Wolverhampton,  believed 
that  Pontius  Pilate  and  Goliath  were 
apostles.     Another   lad,  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  knew  not 
how  much  two  and  two  make.     An  in- 
quirer found,  in   the  same  town,  five 
children  and  young  persons  who  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Some  youth  bad  not  heard  of  London, 
France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  America. 
They  had  not  heard  of  tlie  Queen.    Such 
names  as   King    George,    Wellington, 
Nelson,   and    Bonaparte   were  utterly 
unknown  to  them.     Of  the  most  sacred 
names    in   Holy  Scripture   they  were 
ignorant ;  but  quite  familiar  with  the 
lives  and   adventures  of  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  Shepherd.    They  never  prayed, 
but    they   could  sing  Jim   Crow.      A 
hundred  men  in  Darlaston  did  not  know 
their  own  names,  but  only  their  nick- 
names.  In  Cobridge  and  Burslem  thrfee- 
fourths  of  the  people  could  neither  read 
nor  write.     In  North  Wales  not  one 
collier  in  ten  was  able  to  read;  and,  in 
South  Wales,  not  one  grown  male  or 
female  in  fifty.     One  boy  eleven  years 
old  gave  answers  that  might  have  been 
returned  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  : 
"  I  never  hoard  of  Jesus  Christ.    I  never 
heard  of  God.     I  have  heard  the  m^n 
in  the  pit  say  '  God  damn  them.'"  A  girl 
of  eighteen  had  not  yet  heard  of  Christ ; 
and  it  was  said  that   utter  ignorance 
of  our  Saviour's  name  was  very  com- 
mon among  young  persons  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood.   Another  said,  "  I  never  go 
to  church  or  chapel.    I  do  not  know 
who  God  is."     "  As  you  hare  expressed 
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surprise,"  said  an  employer  to  the  sub- 
commissioner  of  factories  who  visited 
Halifax,  "  at  Thomas  Mitchell  not  hav- 
ing heard  of  G-od,  I  judge  there  are  very 
few  colliers  hereabout  that  have."  Vice, 
the  universal  companion  of  ignorance, 
was  general.  The  manners  of  both 
children  and  adults  were  extremely  dis- 
solute ;  and  the  working  class,  separated 
from  those  above  them  by  so  broad  a 
barrier,  were  envious  and  discontented, 
and  regarded  "  magistrates,  masters,  pas- 
tors, and  all  superiors,  as  enemies  and 
oppressors."  Yet  there  was  a  kind  of 
teaching  imparted  to  them  all.  De- 
praved and  cunning  men  imbued  them 
with  impiety  and  insubordination ;  and 
in  one  of  those  towns  a  working  man's 
hall  was  opened  on  Sundays,  where  300 
poor  children  were  initiated  into  infidel 
and  seditious  principles.  Atheistical 
orators  harangued  assemblages  of  ope- 
ratives, and  infused  into  them  a  wild 
and  Satanic  spirit.  After  laying  a  mass 
of  astounding  information  before  the 
house,  his  lordship  uttered  another  of 
his  gravely  impassioned  perorations, 
and  amongst  other  things  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  In  ten  years  from  this  hour — no 
long  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation — 
all  who  are  nine  years  of  age  will  have 
.reached  the  age  of  nineteen  years;  a 
period  in  which,  with  the  few  years  that 
follow,  there  is  the  least  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  the  power  of  the  liveliest 
action,  and  the  greatest  disregard  of 
human  suffering  and  human  life."  "  So 
long,  sir,  as  this  plague-spot  is  festering 
among  our  people,  all  our  labours  will 
be  in  vain;  our  recent  triumphs  will 
avail  us  nothing  —  to  no  pui-pose,  while 
we  are  rotten  at  heart,  shall  we  toil  to 
improve  our  finances,  to  expand  our 
commerce,  and  to  explore  the  hidden 
sources  of  our  difficulty  and  alarm.  We 
feel  that  all  is  wrong;  we  grope  at  noon- 
day as  though  it  were  night;  disregard- 
ing the  lessons  of  history  and  the  word 
of  God,  tliat  there  is  neither  hope,  nor 
strength,  nor  comfort,  nor  peace,  but  in 
a  virtuous,  a  wise,  and  an  understanding 
people.  But  if  we  will  retrace  our  steps, 
and  do  the  first  works — if  we  will  apply 
ourselves  earnestly,  in  faith  and  feai-,  to 
tliis  necessary  service,  there  lie  before 
us  many  paths  of  peace,  many  prospects 
of  encouragement."  "We  owe  to  the 
poor  of  this  land  a  weighty  debt.  We 
call  them  improvident  and  immoral, 
and  so  many  of  them  are ;  but  that  im- 


providence and  that  immorality  are  the 
results,  in  a  great  measure,  of  our  neg- 
lect, and,  in  not  a  little,  of  our  example. 
We  owe  them,  too,  the  debt  of  kinder 
language  and  more  frequent  intercourse. 
This  is  no  fanciful  obligation.  Our 
people  ai*e  more  alive  than  any  other  to 
honest  zeal  for  their  cause,  and  sym- 
pathy with  theii'  necessities,  which,  fall 
though  it  may  on  unimpressible  hearts, 
never  fails  to  find  some  that  it  comforts, 
and  many  that  it  softens.  Only  let  us 
declare,  this  night,  that  we  will  enter 
on  a  novel  and  a  better  course — that 
we  will  seek  their  temporal  through 
their  eternal  welfare — and  the  half  of 
our  work  will  then  have  been  achieved. 
There  are  many  hearts  to  be  won,  many 
minds  to  be  instructed,  and  many  souls 
to  be  saved :  '  Oh  Patria  /  oh  Divum 
domus  r  — The  blessing  of  God  will  rest 
upon  om-  endeavours;  and  the  oldest 
among  us  may  perhaps  live  to  enjoy, 
for  himself  and  his  children,  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  immortal,  because  the 
moral,  glories  of  the  British  empire." 

The  Queen  was  addressed  accordingly, 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  consequence, 
brought  in  his  famous  Factory  Bill, 
which  appeared  objectionable  on  account 
of  clauses  that  would  have  inade  the 
education  of  the  poor  subservient  to 
the  extension  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  prejudicial  to  religious  liberty.  That 
particular  measure  failed,  but  the  facts 
and  the  appeals  were  not  lost  A  sys- 
tem of  national  education  comprehen- 
sive of  all  religious  denominations,  or 
independent  of  them  all,  has  not  been 
established ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be ;  but, 
in  the  matter  of  education,  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  has  been  faiily  pledged 
to  such  a  liberal  policy  as  will  not  only 
tend  to  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people 
by  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  teachers, 
but  constitutes  a  precedei;t  of  inesti- 
mable value  for  the  guidance  of  all  suc- 
cessive administi'ations.  This  is  mainly 
attributable,  under  God,  to  the  devoted- 
ness  and  perseverance  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Shaftesbmy. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  recount,  from 
year  to  year,  the  numerous  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  in  which  he  took  pait. 
As  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  East  India  Company  he  must  have 
become  cognizant  of  Indian  affairs,  but 
his  habit  of  iniiestigation  made  his 
knowledge  intimate,  and,  ever  on  the 
alerj;  when  the  claims  of  humanity  r^- 
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quired  his  interference,  he  pleaded  for 
the  imprisoned  Ameers  of  Scinde,  with 
whom  he  contended  that  England  had 
broken  faith.  And  he  raised  his  voice 
against  the  French  invasion  of  Tahiti 
with  Romish  mission ers.  But  for  his 
vast  constituency — if  it  be  lawful  so  to 
speak — for  the  poor  oi  his  native  island, 
he  laboured  on  every  occasion,  and  at 
every  opportunity.  In  1843  he  brought 
in  a  bill  for  allotments  of  land  for  field- 
gardens  to  the  poor,  and  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  loan-funds.  The  first  efibrt  did 
not  succeed,  but,  eventually,  success 
crowned  his  perseverance.  Of  course 
he  did  not  escape  misapprehension. 
Many  manufacturers  regarded  him  as 
their  enemy.  From  Scotland ,  especially, 
came  petitions  to  Pai-liament  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  his  act  for 
the  reUef  of  women  and  children  in  col- 
lieries. One  of  those  petitions  bore  the 
signatures  of  two  hundred  ladies^  who, 
as  in  duty  bound,  prayed  that  their 
humble  countrywomen  might  be  sent 
back  again  into  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and 
once  more  consigned  to  darkness,  tears, 
depravity,  and  pestilence.  But  those 
petitions  were  not  granted.  Honour- 
able members,  too,  laboured,  although  in 
vain,  to  disprove  his  statements,  or  they 
taunted  him  with  ironical  allusions  to 
his  "  humanity."  One  of  them  roundly 
charged  him  with  introducing  a  system 
of  "  Jack  Cade  legislation."  To  him  he 
answered : 

"I  deplore  that  the  right  honoui'- 
able  gentleman  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to 
describe  the  present  motion"  (for  the 
limitation  of  hours  of  labour  in  factories), 
*'  as  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  Jack 
Cade  legislation.  However,  sir,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of,  nor  will  I  repudiate,  the 
title.  Let  me  ask  the  House  what  was 
it  gave  birth  to  Jack  Cade  ?  Was  it  not 
that  the  people  were  writhing  under  op- 
pressions which  they  were  not  able  to 
bear  ?" 

With  indefatigable  perseverance,  Lord 
Ashley  pmrsued  his  great  object  dining 
the  session  of  1844,  proposing  amend- 
ments of  the  Factory  Act,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  labour  of  young  persons  to 
ten  hours  daily.  Nothing  could  surpass 
that  perseverance.  His  patience  under 
the  most  galling  imputations  was  heroic, 
his  temper  unruffled,  and  his  courtesy 
truly  noble.  Not  once,  not  even  when 
assfiSled  by  provocation  that  might  have 
overwhelmed  the  self-possession  of  any 


man,  did  he  incur  a  call  to  order  from 
the  chau*,  nor,  as  it  seems,  let  fall  a  word 
that  it  became  necessary  to  retract. 
Throughout  all  his  speeches  theVe  was 
an  affluence  of  illustrative  evidence  and 
a  force  of  argument  that  never  became 
attenuated  or  wavering,  and  even  in  the 
hour  of  defeat  he  sank  not.  On  May 
10th  of  that  year,  he  moved  a  clause  to 
the  above  effect,  according  to  previous 
notice,  in  amendment  of  the  bill  then 
read  for  the  third  time,  the  forms  of  the 
House  having  prevented  the  motion  for 
such  an  amendment  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  thus  was  opened  a  most  animated 
debate,  resumed,  by  adjournment,  three 
days  afterwards.  A  few  sentences  only, 
from  that  speech,  as  personally  charac- 
teristic, may  be  given  to  show  the  Chris- 
tian and  gentlemanly  temper  that,  in 
circumstances  the  most  exciting,  dis- 
tinguished his  addresses. 

" 1  find  myself  in  the  condition 

of  being  summoned  to  refute  the  charge 
that  I,  who  propose  the  scheme,  am  far 
more  inhuman  than  they  who  resist  it. 
Now  I,  for  one,  will  reject  the  use  of 
such  epithets  as  these ;  nor  will  I  retort 
any  accusations  that  here  or  elsewhere 
have  cast  on  me  the  imputation  of  ma- 
lignity or  cant.  I  regret  but  one  thing 
in  the  course  of  these  debates ;  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  should  have  been  accused 
of  calumniating  the  whole  body  of  mas- 
ters. I  totally  disclaim  it.  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  used  such 
language  towards  a  class  of  men  that 
can  boast  of  as  worthy  and  munificent 
individuals  as  ever  supported  or  adorned 
the  institutions  of  this  country.  Nor 
am  I,  because  I  address  myself  to  a  pai-- 
ticular  evil,  to  be  considered  as  the 
enemy  of  the  factory  system.  Remove 
some  few  imperfections,  and  it  may  be- 
come ia  blessing,  if  not  absolutely,  at 
any  rate  relatively,  to  the  present  state 
of  our  labouring  people."  "When  I 
first  inti'oduced  this  subject,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  handle  the  commercial  argu- 
ment; I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
my  view  of  the  question,  nor  do  I  now; 
but  I  owe  it  to  those  whose  interests  I 
represent,  to  show  that  I  have  not  left 
any  part  without  due  consideration; 
that  I  have  not  rushed  like  an  enthusiast 
into  this  career,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  what  consequences  might  ensue 
from  the  attainment  of  my  ends.  I  said 
then,  that  I  entertained  a  full  confidence 
that  what  was  morally  wrong  could  not 
be  politically  right.    I  had,  and  I  have, 
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an  equal  confidence  that  what  is  morally 
right  cannot  be  politically  wrong:  and 
everything  that  I  can  acquire  by  think- 
ing, rea'ding,  and  above  all  by  commu- 
nication with  those  are  able  to  instruct 
me  from  their  practical  experience,  con- 
firms my  conclusion." 

So  powerful  was  the  eflfect  of  the  speech 
from  which  these  sentences  are  taken, 
that  it  drew  from  Sir  James  Graham  a 
declaration,  contrary  to  what  had  pre- 
viously been  understood  as  his  intention, 
that  he  would  resign  his  office  as  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  if  the  t^n  hoars'  amend- 
ment should  pass.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also,  no  doubt  believing  that  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  factory 
population  demanded  it,  summoned  up 
all  his  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  whole  weight 
of  ministerial  influence  was  brought 
down  upon  the  House,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  a  defeat.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  by  successive 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
dealing  with  the  details  of  factory  labour 
on  previous  occasions,  his  lordship's 
principle  as  to  time  had  been  approved. 
They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine that  young  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
persons  eight  years  of  age  and  upwards 
until  fourteen,  should  work  less  than 
twelve  hours,  which  was  the  term  of 
daily  labour  now  to  be  fixed  in  spite  of 
all.  Against  this  breach  of  faith,  this 
triumph  of  parliamentary  tactic,  wielded 
by  the  executive  over  the  understanding 
which  had  for  some  time  prevailed, 
nay,  over  decisions  of  the  House  itself. 
Lord  Ashley  inveighed  with  a  tempered 
but  just  indignation,  at  the  moment 
when  he  apprehended  that  such  a  tri- 
umph would  be  consummated  in  the  re- 
jection of  his  measure. 

*'  Sir,"  said  his  lordship  to  the  Speaker, 
"  the  whole  question  of  representative 
governments  is  at  stake.  Votes  have 
been  rescinded  before,  but  never  such 
as  this.  You  are  almost  declaring  to 
those  who  are  your  ordinary  friends,  that 
they  shall  never  exercise  a  vote  but  at 
the  will  of  the  minister.  This  is  a 
despotism  under  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stituticm ;  and  all  to  no  purpose  ;  for 
your  resistance  will  be  eventually  and 
speedily  overcome,  but  your  precedent 
will  remain,  more  fatal  to  true  liberty 
and  independence  than  all  the  reform 
bills.  Sir,  it  is  possible,  nay  more, 
it  is  probable — for  their  efibrts  have 
feeen  great — that  her  Majesty's  ministers 


will  carry  the  day ;  but  for  how  long  ? 
If  they  would  render  this  victory  a 
lasting  one,  they  must  extinguish  all 
the  sentiments  that  gave  rise  to  mine. 
Their  error  is  stupendous."  "  Could  you, 
simultaneously  with  your  extinction  of 
myself,  extinguish,  for  a  while,  the 
sense  of  suffering,  or  at  least  all  sym- 
pathy with  it,  you  might  indeed  hope 
for  an  inglorious  repose;  and,  by  the 
indulgence  of  your  own  ease,  heap  up, 
for  your  posterity,  turmoil,  anxiety,  and 
woe.  But  things,  will  not  end  here. 
The  question  extends  with  numbers, 
strengthens  with  their  strength,  and 
rises  with  their  intelligence.  The 
feeling  of  the  country  is  roused ;  and 
so  long  as  there  shall  be  voices  to  com- 
plain, and  hearts  to  sympathize,  you 
will  have  neither  honour  abroad  nor 
peace  at  home,  neither  comfort  for  the 
present  nor  security  for  the  future. 
But  I  dare  to  hope  for  far  better  things." 
"  It  may  not  be  given  me  to  pass  over 
this  Jordan ;  other  and  better  men  pre- 
ceded me,  and  I  entered  into  their 
labours;  other  and  better  men  will 
follow  me,  and  enter  into  mine;  but 
this  consolation  I  shall  ever  continue 
to  enjoy — that,  amidst  much  injustice, 
and  somewhat  of  calumny,  we  have  at 
last '  lighted  such  a  candle  in  England, 
as  by  God's  blessing,  shall  never  be  put 
out.'  " 

He  then  moved  the  clause;  the  debate 
fol  1 0 wed.    The  issue  h as  been  stated . 

In  the  session  of  1845  he  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  cahco  works,  but 
although  the  Government  did  not  op- 
pose this  motion  at  the  first  reading, 
and  merely  signified  their  dissatisfaction 
with  some  details,  the  opposition  was 
real,  and  the  bill  was  lost  on  the  second 
reading. 

In  the  same  year  he  earnestly  opposed 
the  endowment  of  the  Bomish  College 
at  Maynooth,  for  the  training  of  young 
men  to  the  dogmatic  pugilism  that  consti- 
tutes the  staple  of  their  theology.  The 
arguments  employed  by  his  lordship 
were  the  same  as  are  now  familiar  to 
every  well-instructed  reader,  and,  there- 
fore, they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Remembering,  however,  that  he  voted 
for  what  was  called  "  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation "  in  1829,  when  a  much  younger 
man,  and  when  older  men  than  he  were 
also  but  children  in  regard  to  a  very 
necessary  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  he  dis- 
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tinguished  most  explicitly  between  the 
act  formerly  passed  and  the  proposal 
then  made.  He  said  that,  when  asking 
for  "emancipation,"  the  Komanists  only 
solicited  permission  to  act  according  to 
their  own  religious  persuasion,  without 
being  exposed,  on  that  account,  to  any 
sort  of  disability ;  and  their  prayer  was 
answered  But  he  now  contended 
that,  when  asking  for  money  to  educate 
persons  for  their  priesthood,  they  asked 
us,  who  are  essentially  a  Protestant,  and 
by  long  established  policy  an  an ti- Papal 
nation,  to  unite  ourselves  in  their  action 
— to  act  together  with  them — to  teach, 
as  in  a  national  institution,  what  we 
believe  to  be  their  errors — to  inculcate 
and  propagate  for  them,  with  them,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  errors  that  we 
believe  to  be  utterly  inimical  to  the 
prosperity,  and  even  to  the  safety,  of 
every  nation  where  they  are  prevalent. 
These  were  his  lordship's  reasons  at 
tliat  time,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
retains  them  still. 

Subsequently  on  another  subject,  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  he 
took  an  equally  decisive  opposition. 
The  writer  of  the  present  article  enter- 
tains, of  coiu-se,  his  own  view  of  this 
question,  but  considering  that  good 
men,  undoubtedly  good  men,  entertain 
diverse  opinions  on  it,  he  suppresses, 
for  the  present,  every  indication  of  that 
view,  and  merely  observes  that  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  no  less  conscientious 
tlian  independent,  deems  it  right  to 
resist  the  admission  into  the  British 
Legislature  of  those  who  cannot  swear, 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian." 

On  yet  another  subject,  having  direct 
bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  country, 
his  lordship  pronounced  his  judgment 
(June  16th,  1845)  in  the  most  emphatic 
language.  Mr.  Roebuck — one  of  his 
old  opponents,  we  may  say — had  made 
a  speech  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 
an  Irish  member,  Mr.  John  Patrick 
Somers,  a  member  for  Sligo.  The  steno- 
graphists, as  usual,  transferred  Mr 
Koebuck's  speech  to  the  press,  and  on 
perusing  the  obnoxious  sentences  ire 
boiled  hot  and  high  in  the  breast  of 
M  r.  Somers.  Horses  were  put  to ;  the 
carriage  came.  Mr.  Somers  had  written 
a  letter,  his  pen  being  biu-ning  hot;  he 
folded  it  up,  flung  himself  into  his  car- 
riage, and  drove  all  iippatience  to  Mr. 
Roebuck's  door.  There  he  delivered,  or 
caused  to  be  delivered,  a  d^oiand  for 


justice,  with  an  intimation,  in  round 
words,  of  what  is  meant  by  justice 
when  interpreted  into  the  language  of 
'•  chivalry."  Mr.  Roebuck  undeistood 
his  duty  as  a  law-maker  too  well  to  coin- 
cide with  Mr.  Somers  in  his  misinter- 
pretation of  that  venerable  word ;  and 
resolving  to  impart  his  own  perception  of 
justice,  if  that  were  possible,  to  his  ira- 
cund  colleague,  and  teach  him  the  dif- 
ference between  the  code  of  chivalry  and 
the  statutes  of  tlie  realm,  called  him  to 
account-next  time  he  went  to  the  House; 
relating  the  visit,  reading  the  letter,  and 
commenting  on  the  right  of  evoiy  mem- 
ber to  express  his  views  with  entire  free- 
dom without  being  exposed  to  barbarian 
assault  in  consequence.  Men  who  had 
no  wish  to  shoot  others  were  not  to 
speak  there,  in  the  sight  of  God,  their 
constituents,  and  the  country,  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  would  them- 
selves be  shot  at  by  any  person  whom 
their  utterances  might  happen  to  offend. 
Much  less  did  it  become  legislators, 
and  much  less  again  did  it  become  legis- 
lators whose  own  mercurial  tempera- 
ment might  at  any  moment  beti'ay  them 
into  indiscretions  of  language,  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  that  bai'^aiic  chi- 
valry that  would  settle  questions  of 
world-wide  importance  by  bullet  or  by 
sword.  And  then  Mr.  Roebuck  moved 
that  "  John  Patrick  Somers,  Esq.,"  for 
the  reasons  given,  "is  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of 
this  House."  Lord  Ashley  was  instantly 
on  his  feet,  and  seconded  the  motion, 
saying  that  he  viewed  "with  disgust 
and  horror  the  prevalent  notion  of  what 
is  called  honour."  The  offending  mem- 
ber quailed  before  the  censure  of  the 
House,  and  made  an  apology,  ample  in 
its  commencement  and  clear,  but  rather 
ambiguous  towards  the  close,  so  ambi- 
guous that  it  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened 
and  serious  conversation,  and  issued  in 
a  formal  entry  in  the  journal.  The  in- 
cident is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the 
display  of  sound  principle  on  a  point 
of  social  morality  in  the  nobleman 
whose  name  surmounts  this  page. 

Once  more,  in  the  session  of  1846,  he 
presented  several  petitions  for  a  ten 
hours'  act.  They  came  from  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
leave  obtained,  he  brought  in  a  bill  ac- 
cordingly. The  bill  was  then  read  the 
first  time.  Sir  James  Graham  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  would  not 
oppose.    But  it  was  understood  that 
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Government  would  not  help,  but  hinder. 
Sundry  members  indulged  in  what  one 
of  his  lordship's  honourable  suppoi-ters 
fitly  called  "wet  blanket  eloquence." 
The  bill  dropped  out  of  sight,  indeed, 
but  although  a  wet  blanket  may  stifle 
the  burning  of  a  chimney  it  cannot  so 
much  as  damp  a  conflagration.  Lord 
Ashley's  zeal  was  not  of  that  languid 
sort  that  can  smoulder  out  His  charity 
towards  the  poor  and  the  feeble  burned 
up  too  high  to  be  smothered  by  a  parlia- 
mentary defeat  on  any  detail;  and,  what- 
ever might  happen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  most  fervently  cherished 
asph'ations  were  ah-eady  speaking  out 
through  Great  Britain  in  the  imperative 
accents  of  the  law.  Only  a  concrete 
measure  failed.  His  principles  were 
substantially  adopted. 

In  the  year  1846  he  resolved  to  sup- 
port tlie  movement  for  a  repeal  of  the 
com-laws ;  but  finding  that  his  consti- 
tuents in  Dorsetsliii-e,  tjip,  at  least,  some 
considerable  number  of  them,  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  liim  on  that 
account,  he  did  not  choose  to'^'sit  for  a 
county  Which  he.  could  not  represent, 
and  therefore  resigned  his  place  in  Par- 
liament early  in  the  year  following. 

It  was  in  1848  that  Viscount  Ashley 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  member  for  Bath.  It  may  suffice  just 
to  note  that  his  first  act  was  to  speak 
and  vote  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents',  on  Lord  Bwncan's  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  window-tax.  He 
felt  convinced  that  such  a  repeal  was 
necessary.  He  had  avowed  his  convic- 
tion that  no  sanitary  reformation  could 
be  effectual  until  it  had  taken  place,  and 
then  repeated  the  avowal ;  but  when  he 
heard  that  the  loss  of  that  item  from  the 
revenue,  no  equivalent  being  at  the  mo- 
ment in  prospect,  would  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  threatened  injm-y  to 
the  State,  he  refrained,  for  that  time  i 
only,  from  supporting  the  motion  that 
otherwise  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
make  lus  own. 

Five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  however, 
he  seconded  Mr.  Horsman's  motion  for 
a  resolution, "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  distinction  between  episco- 
pal and  common  funds,  restricting  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  Episco- 
pal pui-poses,  and  permitting  no  part  of  | 
it,  in  any  circumstances,  to  be  applied  ! 
to  the  relief  of  parochial  destitution,  is  ! 
inexpedient,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- ! 


tinued."  This  proposal  he  did  not 
second  from  any  disloyalty  to  the  Church 
of  England,  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
nor  even  because  he  objected  to  a  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  some,  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  btehops,  but  because  lie 
desired  to  see  an  equitable  and  merciful 
appropriation  of  public  property  to  pub- 
lic need ;  and,  as  mr  an  increase  of  evan- 
gelical labourers, Iministers  of  his  own 
church,  men  who  would  work  hard 
among  their  paridliioners,  not  neglect- 
ing the  most  need^  and  the  least  es- 
teemed of  them, » this  he  did  most 
earnestly  desire.      [ 

But  now  we  must  proceed  to  trace  him 
in  a  new  course.    Not  new,  indeed,  for 
it  was  only  a  continuation  of  his  former 
pursuits,  a  renewal  of  his  earliest  la- 
bours ;  but  yet  new  in  the  presence  of 
the  public,  and  in  relation  to  some  im- 
portant public  institutions  with  which 
he  is  now  associated.      Long  had  he 
gone  into   provincial    districts    where 
oppression  or  heedlessness,  or  cupidity 
had  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.    Long 
had  he  allowed  the  poor  man  free  access 
to  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  rare 
mingling  of  sympathy  and  condescen- 
sion.     Long   had  he  gone    into    tlie 
cottages  of   the  poor,  know^i    or    un- 
known.    He  understood  their  manners, 
their  necessities,  their  language;    and 
he  mad*  their  cause  his  own.     But  lie 
always  returned  to  his  own  mansion 
undebased  by  vulgar  intercourse.     It 
was  not  as  a  democrat  that  he  courted 
the  people.    It  was  never  in  the  c haracter 
of  a  demagogue  that  he  fell  into  oppo- 
sition towards  the  Government.       He 
presided  at  meetings  of  working  luen, 
received    deputations   from    bodies    of 
operatives  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
spent  no  small  part  of  his  time  in  cor- 
i-espondence  and  interviews  with  persons 
of  humble  station,  sometimes  even  of 
the   humblest,    but  without    drooping 
beneath  the  intrinsic  elevation  of  his 
nature,  and  without  sacrificing  the  pro- 
prieties of  his  rank.     Sometimes  im- 
postures cheated  him ;  but  to  suffer  thus 
is  only  to  pay  the  tax  that  our  poor 
humanity  levels  on  all  its  benefactors  ; 
a  contribution  this  trifling  in  comparison 
wijth   wealth  of  soul,  and   even    with 
the  material  benefits  that  the  Father  of 
mankind  is  ever  pleased  to  shower  on 
those  who  despise  not  one  of  his  little 
ones,  and  who  hold  the  cup   of  con- 
solation to  the  lips  of  the  wayworn 
and  the  fallen.     Once^W' example,  a 
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poor  fellow,  maimed  and  deformed, 
came  to  his  house  to  exhibit  himself  as 
a  fragment  of  wrecked  humanity — a 
specimen  of  the  bodily  disfigiu-ement 
and  wretchedness  of  an  operative  de- 
frauded of  his  rights,  and  robbed  of  a 
limb  besides.  An  extreme  case,  of 
course,  even  in  those  days — for  that 
happened  several  years  before  the  time 
to  which  we  ai'e  now  arrived.  Lord 
Ashley  questiolied  the  man,  and  had  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  his  answers.  The 
fellow  had  been  iiyured,  as  he  stated, 
no  doubt,  and  he  was  really  an  example 
of  negligence  or  of  cmelty,  or  of  some 
other  of  the  many  vices  then  clinging 
to  the  system.  But  this  notwithstand- 
ing, he  was  nothing  the  better  for  all 
that  he  had  suffered.  The  loss  of  a 
hand  had  not  in  the  least  abated  the 
wickedness  of  his  heart,  and  after 
having  received  charity  in  various 
forms  from  the  great  {ibilanthropist,  he 
went  back  into  the  country,  chuckling 
over  his  good  luck,  and  in  dishonest 
ways  set  himself  to  trade  in  the  little 
notoriety  with  which  that  interview  in- 
vested him.  Perhaps  he  represented 
that  his  lordship  had  honoured  him 
with  a  place  at  his  table,  and  on  this 
the  parliamentary  opponents  laid  hold 
with  delightM  avidity.  But  Lord 
Ashley  calmly  turned  the  bolt  aside. 
"  He  certainly  did  not  eat  with  me" 
said  he,  "  but  I  told  him  that  if  he 
called  at  the  hour  when  my  servants 
were  at  dinner,  he  might  have  some 
refreshment  with  them,  and  I  believe 
he  did  so."  Of  course  he  did.  Of 
course  he  found  refreshment  where 
it  was  habitually  given  to  the  destitute, 
so  far  as  prudence  might  seem  to 
warrant  their  admission. 

Now  his  lordship  explored,  with  a 
self-denial  like  that  of  Howard,  the 
haunts  of  domestic  poverty.  He  went 
into  the  recesses,  the  inmost,  the  darkest, 
the  most  revolting  retreats  of  human 
degradation  in  London.  He  entered 
the  foul,  pestiferous  dens  that  were 
occupied  for  human  habitations.  He 
reconnoitred  regions  of  this  imfathom- 
able  metropolis  which  are  to  the  eye  of 
the  delicate  and  the  fashionable  more 
strange,  now  far  more  strange  than  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  for,  every  sum- 
mer, some  rich  wanderers  from  England 
seek  to  signalize  themselves  by  climbing 
up  to  it,  and  slipping  down  again — the 
dens,  ,the  slums  of  their  own  city  they 
condescend  not   to   inspect.      What! 


they  travel  east  of  Temple  Bar?  His 
lordship  had  learned  lessons  of  mercy 
that  now  guided  his  feet  willingly  into 
the  domains  of  woe.  Perhaps  in  earlier 
hfe,  his  apprehension  of  the  higher  truths 
of  Christianity ;  of  those  which,  when 
apprehended,  subdue  and  change  then* 
subject,  may  not  have  been  so  vivid. 
But  now  the  blessings  of  them  ij^i 
had  been  ready  to  perish  were  come 
upon  him  ricUy.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  restored  fugitives,  bi'ought  home 
to  Christ  in  consequence  of  rescue  from 
those  coal-pits,  had  prayed  for  their 
human  deliverer?  Who  can  tell  how 
many  lunatics,  who  had  been  protected, 
shielded  from  malicious  persecution, 
and  brought  to  sound  mind  again  under 
his  watchful  supervision,  had  poured 
out  prayers  for  him  at  the  throne  of 
everlasting  pity?  Aye!  and  can  any 
mortal  estimate  the  preciousness  of 
that  reward  which  God  above  most 
surely  renders  to  the  almoners  of  His 
own  compassion  here  on  earth?  One 
thing  we  know.  We  see  that  the  bless- 
ing did  rest  on  him,  and  that,  fraught 
with  its  energy,  he  went  on  to  frilfil  a 
new  mission  to  the  suffering  classes  of 
London. 

Just  let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  him 
while  out  on  a 'midnight  errand.  Ac- 
companied by  a  few  poor  men  whose 
benevolence  he  could  appreciate,  and 
who  served  him  as  guides  and  assistants, 
he  made  his  way  to  Victoria  Street, — 
or  to  the  incomplete  line  of  ground, 
beginning  at  the  foot  of  Holborn  Hill, 
which  beai's  that  name  in  anticipation 
of  what,  perchance,  it  may  at  some 
future  time  deserve, — and  entered  what 
are  known  by  juvenile  vagrants  as  the 
Victoria  Arches.  A  lighted  candle 
enabled  the  party  to  thread  their  way 
from  one  dark  comer  to  another  in 
search  after  the  outcasts  whom  they 
expected  to  find  there.  "  Some,"  says 
the  narrator  of  this  incident,  "were 
merely  burrowing  in  the  soil ;  others, 
longer  accustomed  to  the  hardships  of 
this  subterranean  tenancy,  possessed  a 
scanty  supply  of  dirty  straw;  a  few  con- 
genial spii'its  were  lying  quietly  over 
each  other."  They  spoke  kmdly  to  t^e 
poor  creatures,  and  by  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  had  collected  about  thirty 
of  them,  and  removed  them  to  the  Field 
Lane  Ragged  School,  where  means 
were  taken  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  some,  and  find  places  of  refiige  for 
the  others.   "  An  attic  in  a  neighbourmg 
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court  was  taken,  where  eight  were  ad- 
mitted. They  were  grateful  for  the 
hare  boards;  friends  afterwards  con- 
tributed mattrasses,  &c.  A  small  house 
of  four  rooms  in  Fox  and  Knot  Court 
was  shortly  after  taken,  and  fitted  up 
as  a  dormitory.  Concerning  fifty'  of 
the  poor  creatures  collected  by  this 
single  effort,  "it  was  ascertained  that 
thirty-three  had  lost  both  parents,  four- 
teen had  only  one  parent,  and  three  only 
had  both  parents  living.  Twenty-three 
had  no  shirt;  sixteen  no  shoes,  and 
most  of  them  had  their  clothes  in  a 
most  tattered  and  filthy  condition.  Some 
of  them  had  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  five 
weeks,  others  for  five  months,  and  a  few 
seldom  for  two  years."  This  was  about 
the  end  of  May  1849.  "  By  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  benevolenl  lady,  through  the 
Earl,  aBefuge  was  opened  in  May,  1851. 
It  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  now 
accommodates  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  nightly."  How  wel- 
come this  charity  is  to  these  forlorn 
wandei*ers,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  night  when  it  was  first 
opened  some  twenty  youths  who  had 
been  supplied  with  tickets  of  admission 
were  standing  around  the  door  in  wait- 
ing. "They  presented  a  spectacle  of 
extreme  wretchedness,  but  conducted 
themselves  with  a  demeanour  of  respect- 
ful gratitude.  Before  they  retired  to 
their  sleeping-berths,  the  rules  of  the 
institution  were  read  over  to  them  and 
explained.  Then  a  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  read,  a  prayer  offered,  and 
a  short  and  kind  address  delivered. 
Order  and  attention  prevaDed." 

Both  in  the  establishment  of  Bagged 
Schools,  and  in  providing  the  poor  with 
suitable  dwellings,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  become  more  eminent  than  any 
other  living  man.  With  regard  to 
Bagged  Schools  it  may  be  observed, 
in  general,  that  they  existed  long  before 
they  were  generally  known.  But  they 
were  few  in  number,  extremely  few,  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  had  beenilbrmed 
from  time  to  time,  and  relinquished 
after  a  very  brief  existence.  The  idea 
had  found  place  in  many  simple  minds, 
but  it  had  not  grown  popular,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  lordship  was  cog- 
nisant of  those  isolated  efforts.  The 
great  effort,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
arose  out  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
"Times,"  of  the  Field  Lane  Bagged 
School,  just  mentioned.  The  statement 
struck  him  as  meeting  the  very  case  of 


all  the  miserable  childi'en  that  he  saw 
daily.  He  threw  himself  freely  into  the 
work — how  freely,  may  be  judged  of 
by  his  visit  to  the  Victoria  arches ;  he 
was  elected  president,  and  the  Bagged 
School  Union  was  formed.  Under  his 
presidency,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  this 
great  movement  advances  at  home,  and 
is  followed  in  other  countries.  "When 
he  became  president,  there  were  in  Lon- 
don but  seven  Bagged  Schools  and  717 
scholars.  When  the  schools  were  formed 
into  a  union  there  were  twenty.  The 
numbers  last  reported  were  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  schools,  and  27,673  children 
in  London  and  the  suburbs.  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  follow  out  the  narratives 
and  the  statistics  even  of  this  last  report, 
and  yet  more  delightful  to  expatiate  in 
the  Droad  field  that  the  mention  of 
Bagged  Schools  suggests,  but  we  must 
confine  attention  ta  our  present  subject, 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  reports  of 
the  Bagged  School  Union,  to  be  had  at 
the  ofl&ce.  No.  1,  Exeter  Hall,  or  of  the 
booksellers,  through  Hatchard,  or  Nis- 
bet,  or  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Lord  Ashley  made  abundant  use,  in 
Parliament,  of  the  information  obtained 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  charities. 
Hence  we  find  him  representing  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  condition  of  the 
abandoned  children  of  the  metropolis. 
He  describes  them  as  filthy,  idle,  and 
tattered,  and  states  that  they  are  not 
chance  vagrants,  beggars,  pilferers,  that 
might  be  extinguished  or  reformed,  but 
a  nimierous  class,  having  habits,  feel- 
ings, pursuits,  manners,  customs,  and 
interests  of  their  own.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  contributors  of  much  of  hia 
information  to  have  been  London  City 
missionaries,  Sunday  School  and  Bag- 
ged School  teachers.  The  number  of 
this  juvenile  population  be  confidently 
states  to  be  not  less  than  30,000,  all  of 
them  naked,  filthy,  roaming,  lawless. 
And  he  earnestly  asserts  that,  "  while 
they  are  left  in  their  present  state,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  detestable  circum- 
stances that  surround  them,  the  efforts 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  missioDary 
will  be  in  vain.  You  imdo  with  one 
hand  what  the  other  hand  performs.  It 
is  the  Penelope's  web,  woven  in  the 
morning,  but  unravelled  at  night."  In 
proof  of  the  general  statement  he  ad- 
duces  the  evidence  of  minute  examina- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  these  children, 
and  discloses  the  habits  and  eharacter 
of  this  juvenile  commimity,  with  many 
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illustrative  anecdotes  gleaned  by  him- 
self.   Here  is  one : — 

**  Curious,  indeed,  is  their  mode  of 
life.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  boy  who, 
during  the  inclement  season  oflastwin- 
ter^  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  night 
in  the  large  iron  roller  of  the  Eegent*s 
Park.  He  climbed,  every  evening,  over 
the  railings  and  crept  to  his  shelter, 
where  he  lay  in  comparative  comfort. 
Human  sympathy,  however,  prevails 
even  in  the  poorest  condition :  he  invited 
a  comjpanion  less  well  provided  than 
himself,  promising  to  *let  him  into  a 
good  thing.*  He  did  so,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  more  friendly  act  than  many  a 
similar  undei-taking  in  railway  shares;" 
and  he  winds  up  the  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence by  a  brief  account  of  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  bringing  the  whole  to  light, 
speaking  thus : — 

"Now  these  statements  are  by  no 
means  exaggerations.  I  would  not  make 
such  assertions  if  I  could  not  do  so  on 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  have 
gone  over  many  parts  of  those  districts, 
and  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  time  to  the  prosecution  of  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject.  When,  in 
1846, 1  lost  my  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
finding  myself  studiis  Jlorentem  ignobilis 
ottf  I  determined  to  explore  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  company 
with  a  medical  man  and  a  city  mission- 
ary, I  have  ventured  to  go  over  many 
of  those  places,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
that  the  description  I  have  now  given  is 
below  the  truth.  And  sure  I  am,  that 
if  I  could  persuade  any  honourable 
member  to  visit  those  disgusting  local- 
ities, there  woidd  be  no  more  need  for 
argument  or  description,  l^hey  would 
join,  one  and  all,  in  a  general  effort  to 
wipe  away  a  state  of  things  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  kingdom,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." 

The  issue  of  this  appeal,  through 
Parliament,  to  the  Queen's  Government 
was  a  small  gi'ant  of  i6 1,600,  to  assist 
youKg  emigrants  from  ragged-schools; 

In  the  next  session  of  1849,  his  lord- 
ship employed  his  diligence  mjpromoting 
various  important  objects,  such  as  the 
division  of  populous  parishes,  in  order 
that  a  larger  amount  of  clerical  agency 
might  be  emploved  among  the  masses 
of  comparatively  recent  populations. 
And  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  London. 

Few  subjects  occupied  public  atten- 


tion in  1850  more  fully  than  Mr.  Fox's 
biU  for  a  national  system  of  secular 
education.  Lord  Ashley  was  one  of 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  that 
measure,  and  in  pursuance  of  our  iur 
tention  at  the  outset,  to  borrow  as  largely 
as  possible  from  his  own  recorded  words, 
we  set  down  the  following  from  the  re- 
port of  his  speech  on  the  17th  of  April : 
—  "  The  honoiu*able  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  declared  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  case  arose  from  the  differences  of 
creed  among  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians;  the  morahty  of  all  sects  be- 
ing, as  he  said,  the  same.  That  was  an 
incorrect  position.  There  were  vast 
bodies  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
from  whose  morality  the  whole  of  that 
House  would  dissent.  And,  moreover, 
he  protested  against  the  principle  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  had 
laid  down,  that  the  morality  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  mysteries  and  doctrines.  The  moral 
precepts  and  the  doctrines  or  dogmas  of 
Christianity  were  inseparably  connected. 
He  only  could  receive  the  full  force 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity 
who  received  the  dogmas  and  mysteries 
with  implicit  belief;  and  in  vain  would 
they  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  minds 
of  children  the  binding  nature  of  the 
parables  of  the  *  Good  Samaritan,'  and 
the  *  Sower,'  or  any  of  the  other  beau- 
tiful and  moral  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  they  left  them  under  the 
conviction  that  he  who  delivered  them 
was  a  mere  man,  and  not  the  true  and 
eternal  son  of  the  living  God.  It  was 
from  that  great  truth  that  the  Christian 
precepts  derived  their  force;  and  it 
was  by  that  truth  alone  that  it  would 
be  possible    to  regenerate    mankind." 

"  In  a  recent  visit  to  Paris 

he  (Lord  Ashley)  found  it  the  universal 
testimony  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
all  politics,  that  religion  alone — the  re- 
ligious habits  of  the  people — had  en- 
abled England  to  stand  erect  dtiring 
the  time  of  European  convulsion.  Yet 
we  were  now  to  introduce  a  system  of 
education  which,  if  not  in  words,  sOt 
least  in  act,  woidd  deny  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  these  very  principles.  No- 
thing was  more  true  than  that  religion 
had  saved  this  country  — ;  borne  us 
through  famine  alid  disease,  and  car- 
ried us  through  long  and  perilous  wars; 
and  the  civilized  world  had  not  seen  a 
nobler  spectacle  than  when  our  thou- 
sands and  our  millions  flocked  to  places 
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of  worship,  to  acknowledge  the  mercies 
of  Almighty  God  on  the  days  of  humi- 
liation and  thanksgiving.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  us,  ana  we  must  decide — 
*  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.' 
He  (Lord  Ashley)  could  only  answer  for 
himself — yet  he  helieved  he  might  give 
the  answer  in  the  name  of  millions  in 
this  country — '  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.' " 

Another  event  of  that  year  was  the 
temporary  suspension  of  Sunday  lahour 
in  the  Post  Office,  to  which  his  lordship 
contributed;  and,  when  the  subject  was 
before  the  House,  presented  a  petition 
in  its  favour  from  31,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester.  He  also  united 
his  labours  for  the  abolition  of  intra- 
mural interments. 

In  1851  he  strenuously  supported 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Bill.  And  re- 
suming a  subject  which  had  previously 
engaged  his  attention,  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  encomrage  the  es- 
tablishment of  lodging-houses  for  the 
working  classes.  The  common  lodging- 
houses,  whither  the  beggars,  thieves,  and 
other  criminals  resorted,  were  haimts 
of  pollution,  and  hot-beds  alike  of  disease 
and  vice.  Poor  persons  of  a  different 
class  were  also  driven  to  those  places 
for  a  sort  of  shelter,  or  they  were  be- 
guiled into  them  and  ruined.  This 
was  his  last  act  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  was  called  to 
the  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  first  addressed  their 
lordships  a  few  words  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  same  bill  in  its  passage 
there.  The  interests  of  religion  being 
no  less  dear  to  him  than  those  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  recent  "  Papal  aggres- 
sion "  having  aroused  his  concern  in  all 
that  relates  to  that  evangelical  confes- 
sion of  it  which  we  call  Protestantism 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  Queen,  "  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  that  a  circular  shall  be  adoressed 
to  the  several  ministers  of  Her  Majesty 
at  foreign  courts,  and  also  to  the  consuls, 
where  they  discharge  diplomatic  func- 
tions, instmcting  them  to  report  on  the 
facilities  which  are  offered  in  the  several 
countries  in  which  they  reside  for  the 
erection  of  Protestant  chapels,  and  for  the 
formation  and  regulation  of  Protestant 
burial  groimds;  and  also  on  the  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  several  countries 


where  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  is 
established,  touching  the  exercise  of 
that  Protestant  religion." 

On  the  formation  of  the  ".Protestant 
Alliance,"  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  its 

President;  and  he  still  discharges  the 
uties  of  that  office  with  characteristic 
industry,  himself  presiding  with  great 
frequency,  both  at  meetings  of  the 
general  and  the  managing  commit- 
tees. 

And  in  the  present  year  he  has  fol- 
lowed up  his  great  object,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  dis- 
tress and  mischief  that  have  resulted 
from  the  demolition  of  dwellings  of  the 
poor  by  railway  companies,  and  in  clear- 
ing ground  for  new  streets,  without 
making  a  correspondent  provision  for 
their  accommodation  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. And  out  of  Parb'ament,  as 
well  as  in  it,  he  takes  the  lead  in  pro- 
moting the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  lodging-houses  and  dwelling-houses. 
Under  the  patronage  of  her  most  gra- 
cious Mwesty  the  Queen,  there  is  a 
society  "  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,"  having  this  ob- 
ject especially  in  view.  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  is  president, 
with  a  brilliant  train  of  vice-patrons  and 
vice-presidents,  the  work  being  done  by 
a  committee,  at  which  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  sits  as  chairman.  Already 
the  high  influence  of  this  institution, 
and  the  model  dwelling-houses  raised  by 
them  and  some  more  especially  under 
the  direction  of  their  royal  president, 
have  done  much  towards  establishing 
a  better  sort  of  human  habitation,  and 
sustaining  by  this  material  instrumen- 
tality, the  moral  efforts  made  for  the 
improvement,  for  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal happiness  of  the  poor  of  our  country. 
His  lordship  also  presides  over  the 
Labourers*  Friend  Society,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  institutions 
to  which  he  occupies  a  similar  relation. 
The  Bible  Society,  the  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,  the  Malta  Protestant  College, 
and  the  London  Society  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  may  oe  mentioned  as 
among  the  principal. 

Not  without  some  opposition,  yet  suc- 
cessfully, his  lordship  has  just  now 
carried  a  measure  for  the  suppression  of 
juvenile  mendicancy.  There  are  per- 
sons unworthy  of  the  name  of  parents, 
and  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  who  turn 
out  their  young  children  on  the  streets 
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to  beg.  Beggary  is  to  be  their  vocation, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  follow  it,  with 
its  adjuncts  of  cold,  nakedness,  and  hun- 
ger. Grime,  too,  is  an  accompaniment 
of  beggary,  and  into  that  thejr  are  ini- 
tiated, vice  rather  than  indigence  at 
home,  has  been  in  almost  every  instance 
the  motive  to  this  abomination,  and  no 
kind  of  necessity  can  be  pleaded  in  its 
extenuation.  But  it  is  now  swept  away, 
so  fiEir  as  the  law  can  do  it,  from  the 
metropolis  of  England,  and  those  who 
observe  the  diminution  of  infant  mendi- 


cants in  oiu*  streets  will  do  well  to  recol- 
lect to  whom  this  change  is  due. 

And  here  we  must  close  this  sketch  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbiiry.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  subject, 
nor  could  it  be  expected  that,  even  with 
the  most  ample  material,  that  could  be 
done  within  so  small  a  space.  But  no 
laboiu*  has  been  spared  to  make  sure  of 
trustworthy  information,  and,  which  is 
not  less  necessarv,  to  avoid  the  insertion 
of  statements  which  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  most  rigid  inquiry. 


DAVID  FRIEDRICK  STRAUSS. 


In  the  histoiy  of  illustrious  Destructives, 
the  name  of  Strauss  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position.  He  is  the  great  modem 
iconoclast.  With  a  strong  luuid  and  a  cool 
heart,  he  has  entered  into  the  Christian 
temple,  extinguished  the  lights  of  the 
golden  candlestick,  stripped  the  holy 
oracle  of  its  grand  historical  signs  and 
wonders,  left  no  personal  Grod  to  be 
worshipped,  and  substituted  a  figment 
in  the  room  of  the  God-man  Christ 
Jesus.  On  the  battle-field  of  German 
criticism,  not  a  few  daring  and  well- 
trained  captains  had  previously  com- 
mitted great  spoliation.  But  a  lull  had 
ensued.  The  interest  in  the  strife  was 
on  the  wane.  The  groimd  was  open 
for  some  new  development  in  the  art  of 
strategy.  A  new  hero  was  looked  for, 
when  up  rose  Strauss,  a  master-spoiler 
in  Israel.  He  centered  in  himself  all 
the  scattered  powers  of  scepticism.  He 
arrayed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  pre- 
ceding depredators,  in  boldness  and  un- 
sparing severity  outdid  them,  and  on  the 
rationalistic  tba*one 

-  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 


To  that  bad  eminence. 
It  is  a  leading  design  of  this  joiu-nal 
to  exhibit  the  distinguished  of  all  time 
"in  their  relation  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  truth."  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  condensed  biogra- 

Ehical  and  critical  sketch  of  this  cele- 
rated  neologist. 

David  Fbiedrick  Strauss,  who  still 
lives,  and  whose  name  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  eloquent  court 
preacher  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Luds- 


wigsburg,  a  handsome  and  well-built 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  27th  January,  1808.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  in 
his  native  town,  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  placed  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  Blaubeuren,  a  small  town 
in  the  same  state.  At  this  primary 
theological  school  he  remained  for  four 
years,  going  through  a  regular  and 
fixed  course  of  study,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  university  of  Tiibin- 
gen.  Here  he  completed  his  prelimi- 
nary studies.  In  1830  he  became  as- 
sistant to  a  country  clergyman,  in  which 
capacity  he  seems  to  have  officiated 
only  for  a  few  months.  The  following 
year  found  him  at  Berlin,  then  and 
since  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to 
German  students.  Hegel,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  had  just  died ;  the 
Sim  of  the  philosopher  having  gone 
down,  while  with  the  philosophy  itself 
it  was  noon-day. 

"  I  am  downcast  about  my  philo- 
sophy," said  Hegel  not  long  before  his 
death ;  "  for,  of  all  my  disciples,  one 
only  understands  it ;  and  he  aoes  not." 
It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whe- 
ther Hegel  himself  understood  it.  Its 
popularity,  nevertheless,  was  amazingly 
high.  Multitudes,  to  whom  it  was  in  a 
great  meftsure  incomprehensible,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  all  true.  Schleiennacher, 
who  occupied  a  sort  of  midway  position 
between  the  rationalists  and  the  evan- 
gelical party, —  inclining  much  more  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former, —  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  theological  de- 
partment   This  great  man,  to  whom 
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belongs  the  honour  of  originating  the 
modern  evangelical  movement  in  Ger- 
many, was  vainly  endeavoviring  to 
unite  the  deductions  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy with  the  Christian  faith.  In  this 
attempt  he  made  great  concessions. 
''Like  a  man  attacked  by  a  violent 
storm,  he  sacrificed  masts  and  sails  to 
save  the  hulk  of  his  vessel."  He  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
many  oJff  from  rationalism,  was  never- 
theless urged  for  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  Christian  truth  by  a  rationalistic 
philosophy. 

Strauss,  on  entering  the  university 
of  Berlin,  attended  the  prelections  of 
Schleiermacher,  attracted  more  by  the 
scientific  than  by  the  Christian  interest 
— having  a  stronger  zest  for  the  liberal 
exercise  of  criticism  than  for  the  living 
piety,  the  imion  of  which  two  elements 
constituted  the  broad  characteristic  of 
Schleiermacher's  theological  tendency. 
Eeturning  shortly  after  this  toTiibingen, 
fully  equipped  with  the  Hegelian  armour, 
he  began  to  read  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity, expository  of  the  new  philosophy, 
with  great  applause.  Here  he  endea- 
voured quietly  for  some  years  to  sustain 
two  incompatible  characters — that  of  a 
tutor  in  a  theological  and  evangelical 
school,  and  that  of  an  assailant  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  By  his  position  as  a 
teacher  he  was  bound  to  unfold  and  de- 
fend a  historical  Christianity,  whereas, 
by  the  very  principles  of  the  philosophy 
to  which  he  had  yielded  himself,  he  was 
constrained  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a 
skeleton,  and  deprive  it  of  its  historical 
basis.  Strange  to  say,  the  philosophv 
which  furaished  the  weapon  to  stac 
Christianity  in  the  heart,  threw  a  cover- 
ing over  the  assassin  which  for  a  time 
concealed  him.  Hegelianism  had  a 
Christology  which  in  words  differed  but 
little  from  the  evangelical  creed ;  it  re- 
tained the  Bible  phraseolc^y  while  it 
tore  the  heart  out  of  the  Bible  itself. 
With  that  phraseology  Strauss  clothed 
himself,  and  thus  in  the  Christian  mask 
he  assailed  the  Christian  cause.  Schlei- 
ermacher endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  in  its  integrity,  and 
philosophy  unimpaired  in  its  leading 
principles.  Strauss  not  only  saw  the 
futility  of  the  attempt,  but  from  his 
Hegelian  stronghold  he  covertly  sought 
to  dismantle  the  towers  and  bulwarks 
of  the  gospel.  Still  Strauss  was  unknown 
to  the  world.  Within  a  limited  circle  he 
was  famed  as  an  expositor  of  the  new 


philosophy,  and  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature.  In  a 
still  naiTower  circle,  it  was  not  only 
known  that  the  mountain  was  in  labour, 
but  a  thing  was  expected  to  come  forth 
that  would  produce  great  consternation 
in  the  theologicfld  world.  Ominous  re- 
ports had  gone  abroad  that  the  young 
popular  lectiurer  at  Tiibingen  was  about 
to  spring  a  mine,  and  desolate  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  a  blast.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  **  Das  Leben  Jesu"  was  more  than 
Germany  expected.  It  produced  a  pro- 
digious sensation.  It  disconcerted  the 
boldest  among  a  people  accustomed  to 
bold  things  in  speculation.  Its  author, 
then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  had,  by 
this  publication,  his  name,  for  the  ftrst 
time,  brought  prominently  before  the 
public. 

This  famous  work  gave  at  once  a  new 
direction  to  the  course  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  Germany.  The  interest  which 
had  hitherto  been  centered  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, so  long  the  battle-ground  of 
German  critics,  was  now  gathered 
around  the  four  gospels.  Strauss  sub- 
jected them  to  the  same  critical  treat- 
ment that  De  Wette  had  brought  to 
bear  on  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The 
latter  having  been  deprived  of  their  his- 
torical basis  and  resolved  into  a  system 
of  myths,  it  only  remained  to  complete 
the  work  of  demolition  by  applying  to 
the  New  Testament  the  principles  of 
mythical  interpretation  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  Old.  The  necessity  of 
this  had  been  avowed  by  De  Wette 
himself.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
bold  hand  and  the  icy  heart  of  the  Tii- 
bingen lecturer  to  bear  the  evangelical 
histories  into  mythical  ground,  and  place 
the  top-stone  on  the  mythical  structure. 
Not  a  whit  of  originality  is  in  his  theory. 
He  has  only  the  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  of 
having  adi'oitly  advanced  on  the  path 
marked  out  by  his  predecessors,  taken 
the  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  and, 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
borne  them  to  new  points  of  assault. 
*•  This  work,"  says  Edgar  Quinet  in  his 
eloquent  article  on  the  *  *Leben  Jesu"  "was 
the  consequence  of  premises  laid  during 
half  a  centiuy.  The  author,  for  the  first 
time,  put  together  the  most  con  trewlictory 
doctrines, — the  schools  of  Bolingbroke^ 
Voltaire,  Lessing,  Kant,  M.  de  Maistre, 
under  whatever  names  they  were 
transformed  or  disguised — materialism, 
spiritualism,  mysticism;  amateurs  of 
symbols,   of  natural,  or  figurative,  or 
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dogmatical  explanations,  of  visions,  of 
animal  magnetism,  of  allegories,  of 
etymologies;  and  interpreting  them, 
entangling  them,  breaking  them  one 
against  the  other,  by  dint  of  an  indefa- 
tigable logic,  he  drew  from  them  all  the 
same  conclusion.  In  a  word,  he  concen- 
trated all  doubts  in  one,  and  formed  into 
a  bundle  the  scattered  shafts  of  scepti- 
cism. Add  to  this,  that,  in  tearing  aside 
the  metaphysical  veil  which  palliated 
these  doctrines,  he  brought  the  question 
down  to  its  simplest  terms;  and  thus 
was  openly  seen,  and  for  the  first  time, 
what  a  work  of  destruction  had  been 
accomplished.  He  lifted,  like  Antony, 
the  robe  of  Cffisar,  and  every  one  could 
recognise  in  this  great  body  the  blows 
which  he  had  given  in  secret." 

This  goes  far  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traoi-dinary  celebrity  of  the  work. 
Learned  Germany  started  and  fled 
before  it  as  her  own;  reminding  us  of 
the  "  formidable  shape"  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  who,  at  the  sight  of  her  own 
oflPspring, 

" fled,  and  cried  out,  Death  ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded,  i>ea<A ,'" 

The  work  ran  speedily  throughout 
Germany.  In  a  few  years  it  passed 
through  fovir  editions.  It  has  been 
translated  both  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish. It  has  formed  an  armoury  out  of 
which  our  modem  English  sceptics  have 
taken  their  furbished-up  weapons,  and 
has  called  forth  from  all  quarters  such  a 
series  of  able  replies  as  few  controver- 
sies can  boast  of. 

The  Wiirtemberg  council  of  education, 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
"Leben  Jesu,"  called  on  Strauss  to 
reconcile,  if  he  could,  his  position  as  a 
professed  Christian  teacher  with  the 
destructive  principles  embodied  in  his 
work.  This  hop^ess  task  he  did  not 
shrink  from  undertaking.  He  adopted 
a  line  of  defence  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  any  thing  deserving  the 
name  of  morality  or  honourable  hu- 
manity. Having,  by  his  mythical  hypo- 
thesis, stripped  the  New  Testament  of 
its  historical  character,  and  reduced  the 
Gospel  to  little  more  than  an  idea,  he 
maintained  that  his  conception  of  that 
as  an  idea  which  the  people  received  as 
valid  history,  did  not  disqualify  him  for 
ministering  at  the  altar,  and  instrueting 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
His  was  the  task,  he  asserted,  of  har- 
monising the  ideal  conception  and  the 


historical  assumption.  It  would  require 
a  very  refined  casuistry  to  show  that 
this  differs  in  any  thing  from  attempting 
to  reconcile  sincerity  and  hypocrisy, 
truth  and  falsehood,  from  wishing  to  be 
accoimted  a  builder  up  and  a  puller 
down,  an  infidel  and  a  Christian,  at  the 
same  time.  So  the  Wiirtemberg  coun- 
cil of  education  seems  to  have  judged. 
Strauss  was  removed  from  his  oifice, 
and  henceforth  became,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  who  could  see  principle 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  liberty,  a 
martyr  to  the  claims  of  free  inquiry. 

The  Prussian  Government  was  dis- 
posed, at  first,  to  suppress  the  publication 
of  the  work.  Hengstenberg  and  some 
of  his  school  would  have  wished  a  ban 
uttered  against  it.  But  wiser  counsels 
prevailed.  Neander,  than  whom  Ger- 
man theology  has  no  more  illustrious 
name,  was  consulted  in  the  matter  by 
the  minister  of  public  worship.  He  at 
once  deprecated  such  a  censorship  as 
calculated  to  give  the  work  a  false  im- 
portance, and  to  produce  an  impression 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Some  have  the  presumptuous  folly  to 
imagine  that  "the  rock  which  has 
towered  above  the  revolutions  of  cen- 
turies" can  be  overturned;  and  the 
suppression  of  Strauss'  book,  by  au- 
thority, would  have  been  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  his  assault  was  invincible. 
Neander,  while  strongly  convinced  that 
the  views  of  the  "  Leben  Jesu  "  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  liistorical  Chris- 
tianity, advised  that  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar,  not  of  the  civil  magstrate, 
but  of  searching  argument.  To  this 
bar  he  and  a  host  of  other  noble  hands 
in  rapid  succession  summoned  it ;  and 
the  consequences  have  been  a  thorough 
exposure  of  the  false  critical  principles 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  an  emphatic 
condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  by 
the  scientific  public  in  Germany. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the 
life  of  Strauss  was  his  election,  in  the 
year  1839,  to  the  professorship  of  dog- 
matical theology  and  church  history  in 
the  imiversity  of  Ziirich,  in  Switzerland. 
This  took  place  in  spite  of  loud  protes- 
tations from  various  quarters,  and  was 
followed  by  an  outburst  of  indignation 
from  the  whole  canton.  The  people, 
whose  religious  feelings  had  been  out- 
raged by  titiis  injudicious  appointment, 
rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  so  firm  and  serious  as  to  lead 
ultimately  to  his   resignation    of  the 
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chair,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the 
country.  He  was  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  office  hy  a  government  pension. 
His  name,  in  consequence  of  these  com- 
motions, became  famous  throughout 
Europe ;  and  "  Das  Leben  Jesu  "  assumed 
an  importance  and  reached  a  circulation 
which  it  otherwise  would  not  have  ac- 
quired. The  theological  mind  of  Grer- 
many,  for  some  years  hence,  was 
engrossed  with  these  bulky  volumes. 
Such  veteran  antagonists  as  Tholuck, 
Neander,  and  Miiller  entered  the  field 
and  did  effective  service  against  the 
great  G-oliath.  More  recently,  younger 
men,  such  as  Ebrard  and  Wiesler,  be- 
tween whom  the  palm  is  said  to  lie, 
have  severely  battered  his  strongholds 
and  exposed  his  foimdations.  Strauss 
has  necessarily  been  thrown  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  his  advocacy  he  has  be- 
trayed something  of  the  instability  of 
water.  The  preface  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  great  work  contained  some  im- 
portant admissions  as  to  the  modifying 
influence  which  the  writings  of  Neander 
and  others  had  exerted  upon  him. 
These  admissions  he  has  retracted  in 
the  fourth  edition.  He  felt  himself  ad- 
vancing beyond  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. A  farther  advance  or  a  retreat 
became  inevitable.  Hegelianism  has 
brought  liim  back  to  his  first  love.  He 
has,  to  use  his  own  expression,  whetted 
out  of  his  good  sword  the  notches  which 
he  himself  had  hacked  on  its  edge. 
Hegel  has  driven  him  farther  than  ever 
from  Christ ;  and,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  he  still  rests  in  the  cold  nega- 
tion, that  "  a  life  beyond  the  grave  is  the 
last  enemy  which  specul ati ve  criticism  h  as 
to  combat,  and,  if  possible,  to  overcome." 

Our  space  permits  but  a  very  con- 
densed view  01  Strauss'  work,  and  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  it.  The  title  of  a 
book  is  generally  an  index  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  not  so,  however,  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  "  Leben  Jesu"  of  Ne- 
ander is  really,  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
a  life  of  Christ  in  its  historical  con- 
nection and  development.  The  "  Leben 
Jesu  "  of  Strauss  is  a  complete  misno- 
mer. It  is  neither  a  history  nor  a 
biography.  In  all  honesty  it  should 
have  been  entitled,  "  The  Life  of  Christ 
reduced  to  nought  from  a  philosophic 
stand-point,  or  the  Four  Evangelists 
made  unworthy  of  credit." 

His  great  aim  in  this  work  is  to  de- 
stroy the  historical  credibility  of  our 
JLiord's  life  as  narrated  in  the  four  gos- 


pels, and  to  invalidate  the  miracles 
contained  in  them.  To  this  task  he 
brings  a  vast  amount  of  theological 
and  biblical  learning,  a  coolness  and 
impassibility  that  are  truly  wonderful, 
a  penetrating  judgment,  much  precision 
01  style,  though  we  cannot  add  much 
candour  or  fairness.  In  the  strict  scru- 
tiny to  which  he  subjects  the  inspired 
narratives,  he  not  only  finds  the  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  discrepancies  which 
honest  criticism  had  previously  disco- 
vered, but  he  contrives  by  a  system  of 
perversions  to  bring  forth  contradictions. 
One  thing,  moreover,  Strauss  always 
acknowledges  in  his  exploring  voyage, 
and  that  is  the  presence  of  miracles. 
He  admits  the  gospels  to  be  miraculous 
narratives.  Mii*acles,  as  Dr.  Newman 
remarks,  **  form  the  substance  and 
groundwork  of  the  nan-ative,  and,  like 
the  figm'e  of  Phidias  on  Minerva's 
shield,  cannot  be  erased  without  spoil- 
ing the  entire  composition."  But  be- 
cause the  gospels  are  miraculous,  or 
narrate  events  above  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  experience,  he  argues 
that  they  cannot  be  true.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  first  principle,  that  a  narrative  is  not 
historical,  i.  e.  the  things  related  did  not 
take  place  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  set  down,  when  the  narrated  events 
are  inconsistent  with  the  known  and 
universal  laws  which  regulate  the  pro- 
cession of  events.  The  impossibility  of 
miracles  he  coolly  takes  for  granted.  His 
pantheistic  philosophy  allows  not  the 
special  intervention  of  God.  "  The 
chain  of  endless  causation,"  he  says, 
"  can  never  be  broken."  The  claims  of 
the  gospels  are  thus  prejudged  before 
they  are  examined. 

But  who  will  grant  him  the  assump- 
tion on  which  he  proceeds  to  his  work 
of  demolition  —  the  impossibility  of 
miracles?  No  enlightened  theist  can 
do  it;  because,  if  we  admit  that  God  iu- 
tervened  in  bringing  the  material  uni- 
verse into  being,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
believe,  on  clear  evidence,  that  he  has 
subsequently  intervened  in  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  momentous  era  as 
the  gospel  dispensation.  No  time  phi- 
losopher can  do  it;  not  only  because 
geology  furnishes  evidence  of  distinct 
creative  acts  having  all  the  nature  of 
miracles,  but  because  it  is  really  imphi- 
losophical — a  vulgar  illusion,  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  modesty  and  cau- 
tion which  characterise  genuine  wisdom. 
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Such,  however,  is  the  assumption  o' 
Strauss ;  and  being  immovably  fixed  on 
it,  he  could  not  but  deny  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  a  historical  religion.         j 

Having  rejected  as  fictitious  these 
narratives,  which  the  church  in  all  ages  [ 
has  received  as  the  veritable  records  of 
the  Christian  religion,  Strauss,  strange 
to  say,  still  pretends  to  hold  all  the  great  i 
ideas  of  Christianity.  Sceptics  of  a 
former  age  stabbed  Christianity  in  the 
heart,  and  disowned  it  as  an  imposture ; 
but  our  modem  assailants,  while  letting 
out  the  life's  blood,  are  covetous  of  being 
counted  Christ's  friends  and  true  pro- 
moters of  his  cause.  Yea,  the  author 
of  the  "Leben  Jesu,"  after  having  under- 
mined the  historical  foimdation  of  Chris- 
tianity, turns-round  upon  us,  and  boldly 
asserts  that  he  has  placed  it  upon  a 
surer  basis  than  ever.  It  was  once 
asked,  if  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  will  the  righteous  do?  'But 
Strauss,  having  deprived  the  Christian 
of  his  firm  footing  in  a  historical  reve- 
lation, points  him  with  a  sardonic  smile 
to  a  basis  floating  like  mist  in  the 
regions  of  air.  His  Hegelianism  trans- 
mutes a  Christianity  of  palpable  facts 
and  miraculous  deeds  into  a  land  of 
myths  and  dreams  and  pure  invention. 

This  leads  us  to   notice  briefly  his 
mythic  scheme  in  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  Christianity.    According  to  this, 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
are  viewed  as  containing  a  sort  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  mythology.    In  the  myth 
there  is  a  mingling  of  the  real  with  the 
ideal.     It  is  defined  to  be  a  religious 
idea  clothed  in  a  historical  form.    Many 
of  the  myths  of  heathen  mythology  are 
considered  to  have  bad  anucleusof  fact, 
however  small,  ai'oimd  which  the  reli- 
gious conceptions  and  emotions  of  the  | 
people  gradually  threw  a  covering  of 
their  own  weaving.    Myths  are  held  not . 
to  arise  from  design  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, but  to  have  become  the  form  , 
in  which  prevailing  religious  ideas  and  i 
emotions  have  unconsciously  been  ex- ! 
pressed.  Strauss  recognises  in  the  gospels  ; 
a  small  historical  element.    He  admits  | 
that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  ' 
Christ,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  as  he  calls  him,  | 
who  appeared  in  Judea  at  the  period  i 
commonly  assigned   to  him,  and  pro- ! 
duced  such  an  impression  on  his  fol- . 
lowers  by  his  personal  character   and , 
teaching,  that  they  considered  him  to 
be  the  Messiah, — a  belief  which  spread 
slowly  during  his  lifetime,  but  which 


waxed  mightily  after  his  death.  This 
is  the  skeleton  of  historiocd  truth  al- 
lowed by  Dr.  Strauss  to  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  state  of  mind  in  the  first  disciples  is 
made  to  account  for  the  rest.  They 
were  anxious,  it  is  alleged,  especially 
after  his  death,  to  glorify  Jesus  whom 
they  had  hailed  as  Master  and  Lord. 
With  this  disposition  they  readily  as- 
cribed to  him  those  miraculous  glories  and 
traits  of  character  which  they  expected, 
from  Old  Testament  predictions,  to  be 
manifested  in  the  Messiah.  Thus  the 
name  and  person  of  Jesus  became  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  gradually  clustered 
all  that  was  glorious  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment record,  in  rabbinical  tradition, 
and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples. The  historical  character  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  its  fulness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  is  denied.  And  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  body  of  myths,  said  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tives, was  formed  during  the  thirty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  composition  of  the  entire  narratives, 
containing  according  to  hi^  theory 
both  myths  and  legends,  being  assigned 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  If 
the  product  is  wonderful,  the  process  of 
realising  it  is  much  more  so. 

There  are  some  fatal  objections  which 
have  been  repeatedly  lu'ged  against  this 
wild  and  baseless  theory.  It  has  been 
justly  maintained  that  such  mvthical 
inventions,  as  the  evangelical  histories 
are  supposed  to  be,  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  in  the  interval  whicn 
must  necessarily  be  assigned  for  them. 
Within  the  space  of  140  or  150  years, 
we  have  a  collection  of  sacred  stories  of 
mythical  and  legendary  character  ex- 
alted to  the  position  of  undoubted  his- 
tory. This  is  contrary  to  all  experience ; 
utterly  extravagant  and  preposterous, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  un- 
mythic  state  of  society  in  which  such 
inventions  are  said  to  have  arisen.  My- 
thological systems,  like  geological  form- 
ations, are  the  slow  growth  of  ages. 
It  has  been  so  with  the  Greek,  the  Hin- 
doo, and  all  other  popular  mythologies. 
Men  may  write  a  fabulous  narrative  in 
a  shoi-t  time,  but  we  have  no  experience 
of  a  series  of  myths  and  legends,  em- 
bodying the  prevailing  religious  ideas 
arising  in  the  popular  mind,  and  taking 
a  consolidated  historical  form,  in  such 
an  interval  as  is  assigned  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  evangelical  history. 
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But  in  granting  Strauss  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  for  tbe  composi- 
tion of  the  gospels,  we  grant  him  too 
much.    It  has  heen  satisfactorily  shown 
hy  citations  from  Fapias  and  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  that  the  gospel  his- 
tories were  received  as  apostolic,  and 
were  circulated  among  the  Christians 
long  hefbre  the  date  which  Strauss  would 
assign  to  them.    Nor  is  this  all.    The 
theory,  already  so  much  damaged,  has 
received  its  deathhlow,  in  so  far  as  his- 
toric evidence  is  concerned,  hy  the  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  famous  work  of  Hippo- 
Iytus"On  all  Heresies."     Hippolytus, 
bishop  of  Pontus  near  Home,  a  man  of 
eminence   and  a  distinguished  writer, 
wbo  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  third,  introduces,  in  this  work,  Basi- 
lides,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
about  the  year  117,  as  giving    quota- 
tions from  John's  gospel  as  a  book  of 
established    authority  at    that    period 
among  the  disciples   of  Christ.    John 
himself  had  died  only  about  twenty  years 
before.    The  man,  therefore,  who  can 
believe  that  the  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles,  or  those  that  were  nearly  so, 
received  gospels  of  a  mythical  and  le- 
gendary character  as  if  they  were  histo- 
rical and  real,  is  a  man  prepared  to 
swallow  any  paradox,  however  extrava- 

fant  and  preposterous.  To  this  pass 
traussianism  is  now  driven.  The  his- 
torical conditions  of  the  mythical  theory 
lUre  all  a-wanting.  Sand  lies  at  the 
foundation  instead  of  rock ;  and,  unless 
men  mean  to  persist  in  an  unreasoning 
unbelief,  they  must  now  place  Strausslan- 
ism  in  the  obituary  of  extravagant  and 
fantastic  forms  of  scepticism. 

The  state  of  society  in  which  these 
myths  are  said  to  have  arisen  is,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  another  damning 
evidence  against  the  theory.  One  of 
the  canons  which  Strauss  brings  to  his 
critical  inquiry  is,  that  "if  the  sub- 
stance of  a  narrative  strikingly  agrees 
with  certain  ideas  which  prevail  in  the 
circle  in  which  it  is  bom,  and  which 
appears  to  be  rather  the  product  of  pre- 
conceived opinions  than  the  result  of 
experience,  then  it  is,  according  to 
circiunstances,  more  or  less  likely  that 
the  narrative  has  a  mythical  origin." 
The  myth  must  be  an  expression  ol  the 
age  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  arisen. 
Kow  the  substance  of  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives is   strikingly   at  variance  with 


the  opinions  and  expectations  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  or  Christ's 
appearing.  The  meek,  and  lowly,  and 
crucified  Jesus  of  the  gospels,  with  his 
kingdom  not  of  this  world,  is  not  the 
development  of  the  common  views  and 
feelings  of  a  people  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  temporal  Messiah.  The 
image  on  the  coin  does  not,  in  this  case, 
correspond  with  the  stamp  that  is  al- 
leged to  have  made  it. 

The  age,  both  in  its  intellectual  and 
moral  characteristics,  was  perhaps  the 
least  favourable  of  all  ages  to  the  growth 
of  a  mythical  religion.     "This  was," 
says  M.   Coquerel,   "throughout  anti- 
quity, the  epoch  which  most  resembled 
our    eighteenth    century;    an    age    of 
doubt,  of  unbelief,  of  continual  deri- 
sion and  scorn,  wanting  in  respect  for 
all  ancient  faiths;  an  age  when  every 
thing    was  questioned,  when    novelty 
was    desired    in  all   things;    an  age, 
of  which    the    true  representative   is 
Lucian,  he  who  has  been  called  the 
Greek  Voltaire — Lucian,  the  celebrated 
author   of  'Dialogues    of   the    Dead,* 
*  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,' 
— Lucian,  who  jested  with  Olympus,  re- 
gardless   of  the    Pantheon    at  Borne, 
which    was    filled    with    innumerable 
divinities.       It    was    in     unbelieving 
Europe  that  Christianity  at  once  took 
root,  and  established  itself  in  a  decisive 
manner  without  delay.  It  was  in  the  most 
civilised,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most 
learned  cities — Corinth,  Athens,  Home, 
— that  the  gospel  found  its  first  con- 
verts and  its  first  martyi's.      Strange 
contradiction,  that  the  people  who  be-, 
lieved    nothing — of   whose    thoughts 
Pilate  was  the  very  echo,  when  he  scorn- 
fully asked,  *What  is  truth?* — should 
so  quickly  learn  to  construct  a  new  re- 
ligion, by  the  assistance  of  some  worn-out 
legends  of  the  East.  Strauss  in  vain  com- 
bats this  overwhelming  reply, — that  a 
mythology  can  be  established  only  in 
a  simple,  ignorant,  and  credulous  age, 
and  not  in  one  of  dispute  and  doubt' 

In  short,  the  more  the  problem  is 
investigated,  the  more  evident  will  it  be, 
that  not  one  of  the  conditions  in  which 
a  mythology  is  possible  can  be  found  in 
the  case  of  Christianity.  Strauss'  theory 
fails  to  account  for  its  origin.  It  fails 
also  to  account  for  its  reception.  Strauss 
admits  that  the  belief  in  Christ's  resur- 
rection contributed  to  the  reception  of 
tbe  gospel  by  multitudes.  But  the  re- 
surrection itself  he  resolves  into  a  myth. 
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This  is  only  shifting  the  difficulty  far- 
ther back.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  no  more  an  embodiment  of  the  pre- 
vailing belief  and  feeling  of  the  people 
respecting  the  Messiah,  than  was  nis 
death.  Everjr  supposition  framed  to 
account  for  it,  except  the  one  that 
Christ  actually  did  rise  from  the  dead, 
is  burdened  with  such  absurdities  as 
no  man  would  tolerate  unless  he  were 
determined,  at  any  cost,  to  get  rid  of 
Christianity  as  a  historical  and  super- 
natural religion. 

If  the  mythical  theory  fails  to  account 
for  the  footing  which  Christianity  had 
among  the  Jews,  its  failure  is  not  less  in 
accounting  for  the  success  of  Christianity 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  gospels —  a 
compound,  as  is  alleged,  of  Jewish  myths 
and  legends — to  have  made  such  won- 
derful triumphs  among  nations  whose 
whole  prepossessions  and  prejudices  were 
against  everything  that  had  a  Jewish 
origin  and  impress !  no  idea  can  be  more 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  "In 
truth,"  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
"nothing  less  than  a  universal  lunacy  of 
the  nations  will  account,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  its  reception  by  them." 

If  the  external  evidence  all  goes  to 
demolish  this  fantastical  theory,  the  in- 
ternal contributes  to  the  same  result. 
The  gospels  have  no  appearance  what- 
ever of  a  mythology.  No  one  can  ho- 
nestly read  them  without  being  im- 
pressed with  their  intense  historical 
reality,  It  is  the  calm  simplicity  of  di- 
rect narrative,  not  the  stirring,  wrought- 
up  scenes  of  fable.  There  is  such  a 
minute  fidelity  of  detail,  and  such  a 
truthful  impress  of  individuality  in  the 
personages,  as  belong  to  no  mere  com- 
I)ilation  of  ideas,  as  accord  with  no  com- 
position of  a  mythical  and  legendary 
character.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  introduction  to  Luke's  gospel 
— characterised  as  it  is  by  such  calm- 
ness and  caution — is  contrary  to  the 
wQ,j  in  which  mythologies  open,  and  in 
keeping  with  this  is  the  spirit  of  detail 
that  pei'vades  the  whole  narrative.  There 
are  two  characters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  to  mention  others,  which,  for 
their  histoiic  reality,  ai'e  a  direct  proof 
against  the  mytliic  theory  of  Strauss. 
These  are  the  chai*acter  of  oui*  Lord  and 
that  of  Paul  the  ftpostle.  They  are  no 
mythical  legendary  heroes.  Paul's  cha- 
racter bears  all  the  impress  of  historic 
truth.  Jesus,  the  holy,  harmless,  and 
undefiled  One,— the  ide^  of  all  excel- 


lence, is  a  practical  ideal.  It  is  a  cha- 
racter which,  though  divinely  excellent, 
is  still  human.  He  does  the  will  of  his 
father.    He  goes  about  doing  good. 

But  what  justice  could  the  gospels 
meet  with  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Strauss, 
who  has  come  to  the  study  of  them  with 
a  preconception  against  them?  His 
foregone  conclusion,  that  miracles  are 
impossible,  has  led  him  to  refine  away 
historical  personages,  and  to  transmute 
a  table-land  of  historic  facts  into  a  re- 
gion of  dreams  and  fables.  On  Strauss' 
principles,  all  history  may  be  resolved 
into  an  illusion.  Instead  of  having  a 
firm  footing  in  the  past,  we  might  be 
left  to  wander  amon^  nothing  but  phan- 
toms ;  and,  in  grasping  at  real  historical 
personages,we  mightfind  that  we  had  been 
laying  our  hands  on  fictions.  Learned 
Germany  has  seen  this  to  be  the  inevi- 
table result  of  Straussianism.  Hence 
the  growing  discredit  which,  in  the  land 
of  its  birth,  has  come  upon  this  mythic 
theory.  Men  have  shrunk  back  from  it 
as  from  a  horrible  pit,  in  which  could 
be  perceived  no  bottom. 

Good  often  oomes  out  of  evil.  Every 
assault  which  infidelity  has  made  ou 
Christianity  has  only  shown  the  strength 
and  divine  supremacy  of  the  gospel. 
When  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  battle 
have  cleared  away,  we  have  been  sum- 
moned to  walk  about  Zion,  to  tell  the 
towers  thereof,  to  mark  well  her  bul- 
warks, and  to  consider  her  palaces. 
So  has  it  been  in  the  case  before  us. 
Strauss  has  given  a  blow  to  the  frigid 
naturalist  school  of  Paulus — a  school 
which  resolved  the  Bible  miracles  into 
merely  natural  occurrences — from  which 
it  can  never  recover.  He  has  given  a 
strong  impulse,  in  Germany  and  else- 
whei'e,  to  the  study  of  the  gospels. 
They  have  been  made  to  pass  through 
such  an  ordeal  of  close  and  severe  cri- 
ticism as  no  other  book  has  passed ;  and, 
in  coming  out  of  the  trial,  they  have 
been  powerfully  declared  anew  to  have 
come  from  God.  In  driving  the  old 
rationalism  out  of  the  field,  Strauss  has 
brought  his  mythic  scheme  to  occupy 
its  place  and  to'^receive  a  no  less  decided 
overthrow.  Such  men  as  Neander  and 
Ebrard  have  exploded  the  myths,  as  he 
himself  had  defeated  the  pure  naturalism. 
The  gosnel  of  Christ  towers  above  the 
scene,  Hkc  the  everlasting  mountains ; 
while  Strauss,  once  so  terrible  with  his 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  now  appears 

"  Umbra  magDi  nomiqis.* 
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It  was  a  time  of  general  movement. 
Europe  was  awaking  from  the  long 
night  of  ages ;  and  all  things  portended 
a  moral  revolution.  A  pure  and  intel- 
ligent religion  was  slowly  germinating 
in  England.  Wickliffe  had  assailed 
errors  that  few  had  seen,  or,  if  they  saw, 
had  dared  to  condemn — errors  vene- 
rable from  their  antiquity,  and  dreaded 
from  their  adherents,  supported  by  all 
the  power,  rank,  and  wealth  of  the  land, 
and  the  more  formidable,  because  en- 
throned by  superstition  in  the  hearts  of 
the  popiJace;  and,  greatest  of  all  his 
achievements,  he  had  given  the  Bible  to 
his  mother  tongue,  thus,  as  his  adver- 
saries complained,  making  for  ever  com- 
mon to  the  laity  **  what  was  before  the 
chief  gift  of  the  clergy."  Persecution 
had  commenced,  and  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety had  fui'nished  victims.  And  now 
men  quailed;  and,  concealing  them- 
selves from  an  infuriate  priesthood, 
sought  in  seclusion  to  satisfy  their  spi- 
ritual desires. 

Another  influence  was  meanwhile  de- 
veloping. A  new  life  had  re-animated 
the  intellect  of  the  world.  Literature 
and  the  arts  were  again  objects  of  inter- 
est. Printing  had  been  discovered,  and, 
as  if  to  intimate  its  lofty  destiny,  the 
first  book  issuing  from  the  press  was  the 
Latin  Bible.  Erasmus,  the  champion 
of  letters,  the  knight-errant  of  reviving 
intelligence,  had  gratified  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing; ne  had  watched. the  storm  career- 
ing round  him  in  fury  and  pride  till  he 
began  to  fear,  and  then  had  retreated  to 
the  shelter  of  some  less  conspicuous  sta- 
tion. But  from  the  presses  of  Basle 
there  came  a  book,  the  fruit  of  his  vigils, 
which  was  signally  to  triumph  where  he 
had  failed.  This  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  first  published  in  Greek, 
witli  a  fresh  translation  in  Latin.  It 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  welcomed 
in  the  colleges  and  halls  of  England. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  way  prepared  for 
a  Reformation.  There  was  on  the  one 
hand  a  people  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
and  on  the  other  an  instrumentality 
for  its  diffusion.  There  were  consciences 
writhing  under  oppression  ready  at  the 
first  impulse  from  without  to  assert  their 
liberty,  and  there  were  minds  aspiring 


after  knowledge,  whose  researches  dis- 
closed new  and  living  motives. 

At  this  period  William  Tyndale  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He  was  bom 
about  1484  at  Hunt's  Court  near  North 
Nibley,  a  village  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  almost  at  the  foot  of  Stinchcombe 
Hill,  and  opposite  the  town  and  castle 
of  Berkeley.  Here  was  his  boyhood 
passed,  and  often  doubtless  did  he  wan- 
der now  beside  the  Severn  and  through 
the  valleys,  and  then  over  the  ^een  hills, 
gazing  on  the  extensive  and  picturesque 
scenery,  where  rich  woodlands  and 
fields  were  interspersed,  and  convents 
and  churches  met  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  spot  of  all  others  in  England 
was  most  in  subjection  to  the  Pope.  It 
was  his  richest  garden,  and  had  borne 
him  goodly  fruit.  Four  Italian  bishops 
in  succession  luxuriated  in  it.  Monks 
of  all  orders,  and  religious  houses  of 
every  name  so  abounded  there,  that  it 
was  a  common  and  profane  proverb, 
"  As  sure  as  God  is  in  Gloucestershire." 
A  mighty  enemy  was  being  nurtured  in 
the  nest  and  beneath  the  wing  of  the 
papal  vulture. 

Tyndale  went  early  to  Oxford,  where 
he  studied  philosophy  and  grammar  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Hall,  adjoimng  the 
college  of  that  name.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  his  success  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  languages  especially  great.  The 
first  classical  scholars  of  the  age  were 
his  tutors ;  but  in  the  regions  of  sub- 
limer  knowledge  he  had  another  guide 
— the  Holy  Spirit,  originator  and  in- 
terpreter of  celestial  truth.  The  Greek 
Testament  of  Erasmus  had  reached  the 
university  before  him.  He  was  attracted 
to  it  by  the  learning  it  displayed,  or  at 
least  as  a  manual  well  fitted  by  its  beau- 
ties and  pathos  for  devotional  exercises. 
He  read  it,  and  the  divine  energy  of 
the  word  becoming  daily  more  appa- 
rent, transformed  flie  youth,  and  led 
him  to  recognise  and  love  it  as  the  reve- 
lation of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Of 
bold  and  active  disposition,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  feelings.  The 
purity  of  his  character  and  conversa- 
tion, the  correspondence  between  his 
tenets  and  his  life,  soon  drew  the 
younger  students  about  him.  He  began 
to  instruct  them  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
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At  length  his  zeal  excited  the  enmity  of 
the  monks ;  he  was  in  danger,  and  pru- 
dence dictated  a  retreat.  Accordingly 
he  fled  to  Cambridge.  Oxford  had  at 
least  home  testimony  to  his  scholarly 
ahiUties — he  had  taken  his  degrees; 
and  now  the  sister  university  was  to 
make  a  similar  acknowledgment. 

The  Greek  Testament  had  already 
made  its  converts  at  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Bilney,  an  LL.D.,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  allured  by  its  Latin- 
ity,  had  purchased  it  on  its  arrival.  At 
the  first  reading  he  chanced  upon  that 
sentence  of  St.  Paul's,  "It  is  a  true 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  em- 
braced, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am 
the  chief  and  principal."  He  had  long 
been  distressed  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  and  vainly  sought  relief  by  ap- 
plication to  the  priests;  but  this  de- 
lightful declaration  exhilarated  his  heart 
and  opened  his  eyes.  He  believed ;  and 
the  first  promptings  of  his  regenerate 
nature  resulted  in  continued  efibrt  for 
the  enlightenment  of  others.  Tyndale 
and.  Bilney  became  constant  asso- 
ciates; ana  a  third  ally  was  soon 
found  in  John  Fryth,  a  young  man 
of  great  mathematical  attainments, 
whom  the  former  had  successfully  in- 
structed in  the  "  science  of  God."  The 
ardour  of  these  three  young  scholars 
was  not  easily  repressed.  They  pro- 
claimed the  truth  with  enthusiasm,  and 
denounced  error  with  coiurage.  Great 
clamour  was  the  consequence,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  excitement 
was  the  attention  directed  to  the  sacred 
book,  which  daily  extended  its  circle  of 
influence. 

In  1519,  Tyndale  left  Cambridge  and 
returned  home.  About  eight  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  stood  Little  Sod- 
bury  Manor  House,  the  abode  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  a  gentlemian  of  hospitality 
and  wealth,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  toimiaments  of  the  court,  and 
been  knighted  by  the  then  young  and 
gallant  king.  Here  Tyndale  resided  as 
tutor  for  two  years.  On  the  Sundays 
his  sweet  and  gentle  voice  was  heard  in 
the  little  church  of  St.  Adeline,  where 
the  family  assembled  in  the  manorial 
pew;  but  his  zeal  often  carried  him  into 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  priests, 
who  threatened  to  expel  from  the  church 
every  one  who  dared  to  listen  to  him.  He 
was  to  be  found  preaching  even  in  Bristol, 


and  frequently  delivering  his  message 
with  power  on  St.  Austin's  Green.  But 
the  scene  of  perhaps  severer  struggles 
and  greater  courage  was  the  dining-hall 
of  the  Manor  House.  Here,  around  the 
richly  laden  table,  there  gathered  in 
their  varied  costume,  abbots,  deans, 
archdeacons,  doctors,  and  monks ;  and 
foremost  among  the  many  subjects 
of  conversation  was  the  new  heresy. 
Tyndale  well  knew  how  to  wield  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit;"  and  never  failed 
to  speak  his  opinion  simply  and  plainly, 
refuting  their  en*ors  and  confirming  his 
sayings  by  reference  to  the  hooh,  which 
was  always  at  hand  and  produced  when- 
ever occasion  demanded.  With  his  fin- 
ger before  them  upon  the  verse  that 
contradicted  their  assertions,  there  was 
no  more  argument ;  but  malignity  sup- 
plied its  place.  The  ecclesiastics  were 
angry ;  and  inviting  Sir  John  and  his 
lady  to  a  banquet  where  no  restraint  of 
this  kind  was  imposed  upon  them,  and 
with  none  to  gainsay,  talked  glibly  on 
their  favourite  topic,  and  strove  to  im- 
press their  guests  with  the  propriety  of 
their  views.  The  effort  was  in  part 
successful.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Walsh, 
both  nevertheless  intelligent  and  wor- 
thy people,  went  home  to  reason  with 
their  tutor.  He,  in  turn,  expostulated. 
"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "there  was  one 
doctor  there  worth  a  hundred  pounds, 
another  two  hundred,  and  another  three 
hundred;  and  what!  were  it  reason, 
think  you,  that  we  should  believe  you 
before  them  ?"  Strange  logic  this  !  but 
it  silenced  Tyndale ;  and  for  some  time 
after  he  said  little  on  the  subject.  He 
was  at  that  time  busy  in  translating 
from  Erasmus,  the  "  Christian  Soldier's 
Manual."  Once  finished,  he  presented 
it  to  Sir  John  and  his  wife;  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  tacit  rebuke  was  soon 
apparent.  A  silent  revolution  was 
taking  place  in  the  Manor  House.  The 
priests  were  not  so  frequently  invited, 
and  when  they  came,  it  was  to  receive 
fewer  tokens  of  respect,  and  to  partake 
of  cheer  that  intimated  a  less  hearty 
welcome.  In  consequence  they  soon 
discontinued  their  visits ;  and,  exaspe- 
rated with  Tyndale  as  the  cause  of  their 
exile  from  the  mansion,  spread  through 
the  country  false  and  malicious  reports 
respecting  him.  Mendicant  friars  and 
ignorant  curates  trooped  together  to  the 
alehouse,  which  they  made  their  preach- 
ing place,  and  there  before  the  peasantry 
declared  his  sayings  to  be  heresy,  multi- 
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plying  the  evidence  as  it  suited  their 
imagination  and  anger.  A  tempest  was 
gathering.  The  tutor  quietly  observed 
their  actions.  He  saw  that  the  Scrip- 
ture was  the  great  object  of  their 
hatred;  that  it  was  the  most  effectual 
exponent  of  their  abominable  doings 
and  doctrines;  that  by  tradition,  by 
worldly  similitudes,  by  sophistry,  by 
allegorizing,  by  expounding  it  in  many 
senses,  they  deluded  the  common  people. 
He  saw  them  quench  whatsoever  truth 
was  taught,  and  perceived  the  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  correct  sentiments 
without  the  Scriptures  being  laid  open 
to  all.  These  things,  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, induced  him  to  translate  the 
New  Testament. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church  were 
not  idle.  They  complained  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  who  directly 
convoked  a  conference  of  the  clergy. 
Tyndale  was  summoned  to  appear;  and, 
suspicious  of  their  conduct,  probably 
anticipating  violeut  treatment,  ne  went, 
crying  heartily  to  God  on  the  way  "  to 
give  him  strength  to  stand  fast  in  the 
truth  of  His  word."  The  chancellor 
administered  a  severe  rebuke ;  and, 
annoyed  at  Tyndale's  calm  reply,  then 
bxiTst  forth  into  grievous  threats  and 
reviling,  scorning  no  language  that  his 
passions  suggested.  Tyndale  demanded 
his  accuser,  but,  of  all  his  enemies  col- 
lected on  the  spot,  not  one  dared  witr 
ness  against  him.  The  chancellor, 
ashamed  of  and  vexed  by  the  desertion 
of  the  priests,  dismissed  the  matter,  and 
the  heretic  returned  victor  to  Sodbury. 
"Take  away  my  goods,'^  he  said  on6 
day,  "take  away  my  good  name ;  yet  so 
long  as  Christ  dwelleth  in  my  heart,  so 
long  shall  I  love  you  not  a  whit  the 
less." 

Not  far  off  there  dwelt  an  aged  doc- 
tor, an  ex-chancellor  of  a  bishop,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  controversies 
of  the  age.  With  him  he  firequently 
conversed,  disclosing  the  secret  work- 
ings of  his  heart,  and  discussing  the 
important  questions  that  then  absorbed 
his  attention.  "Do  you  not  know," 
said  the  doctor,  "  that  the  Pope  is  very 
Antichrist,  whom  the  Scripture  speak- 
etb  of?  But  beware  what  you  say ;  that 
opinion  may  cost  you  your  life."  This 
idea  gave  fresh  energy  to  Tyndale. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  in  company 
with  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  priestly 
school.  The  conversation  waxed  warm 
between  them.     The  divine  defended 


himself,  the  tutor  assailed;  at  last  the 
former,  brought  into  a  dilemma  whence 
there  was  no  escape,  exclaimed,  "  It 
were  better  to  be  without  God's  laws 
than  the  Pope's ! "  "I  defy  the  Pope," 
said  the  indignant  hearer,  "  and  all  his 
laws ;  and  if  God  spare  my  life^  ere  many 
years  I  wiU  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the 
plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  you  do ! "  Noble  words  were  these, 
right  nobly  spoken.  The  spring-tide 
of  feeling  had  biu*st  its  banks;  pure 
and  deep  was  the  gushing  stream*  "  I 
defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws ! "  The 
words  echoed  through  the  country ;  they 
were  whispered  in  cloisters  and  de- 
nounced in  cathedrals ;  the  people  were 
astonished  and  the  priests  enraged. 
Under  the  shadow  of  consecrated  edi- 
fices, and  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
devotees,  a  man,  dwelling  in  a  strong- 
hold of  the  popedom,  had  been  found 
bold  enough  to  defy  the  Pope  and  his 
laws.  He  must  reap  the  reward  of  his 
audacity.  Of  course  "  he  is  a  heretic 
in  sophistry,  a  heretic  in  logio^  a  heretic 
in  divinity."  Calumnies  are  indus- 
triously circulated;  he  is  said  to  rely 
upon  the  favour  of  his  patrons,  to  be 
proud  and  boastful.  "Nevertheless," 
added  many,  "he  shall  be  otherwise 
spoken  to."  "Banish  me  to  the  ob- 
scurest comer  of  England,"  replied 
Tyndale ;  "  provided  you  will  permit  me 
to  teach  children  and  preach  the  gospel* 
and  give  me  ten  pounds  a  year  tor  my 
support,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

His  resolution  was  formed  and  ex- 
pressed; he  began  to  mature  plans  for 
its  execution.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  time  was  now  passed  in  the  library. 
There  he  prayed  and  read,  and  com- 
menced his  translation ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  complete  it  there.  Arrest  and  con- 
demnation were  not  improbable.  There- 
fore, dreading  interruption,  and  fearful 
lest  he  should  expose  his  protector  to 
danger  and  trouble,  he  determined  to 
remove ;  so  gathering  up  his  papers  and 
taking  his  precious  Testament,  bade 
adieu  to  his  Mends  and  his  pupils,  and 
prepared  to  seek  elsewhere  the  security 
his  work  required.  Whither  should  he 
go  ?  At  this  juncture  he  recollected  the 
Bishop  of  London,  whom  Erasmus  had 
eulogised  as  "  the  first  of  Englishmen  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literature."  "Ah!" 
thought  he, "  in  that  man's  service  I  were 
happy;"  and  accordingly  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  metropolis,  little  coo- 
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scious  of  what  was  there  transacting. 
Sir  John  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  court,  and  by  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction gained  him  easy  access  to  per- 
sons of  influence.  Tonstall,  the  new 
bishop,  was  the  first  and  only  man 
whose  patronage  he  ever  sought.  To 
him,  through  Sir  Harry  Guildford,  the 
king's  comptroller,  he  presented  a 
translation  of  an  oration  of  Isocrates,  as 
a  proof  of  his  learning.  Tonstall  re- 
ceived it  favourably,  and,  at  Guildford's 
suggestion,  Tyndale  then  addressed  him 
a  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the  bishop's  officers,  an  acquaintance  of 
his  own.  An  audience  followed.  "Alas !" 
said  Tonstall,  "  my  house  is  full.  I  have 
more  than  I  can  well  employ.  Look 
round  the  city,  where  you  cannot  lack  a 
service."  The  design  of  the  interview 
was  frustrated,  but  thus  the  Bible- 
burner  of  later  years  incidentally  bore 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  trans- 
lator. 

Tyndale  felt  disheartened  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  resuming  his  courage,  re- 
solved to  trust  that  God  who  never 
appoints  an  individual  to  a  work  without 
giving  him  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  had  commenced  preaching 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  still,  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  he  continued  to  proclaim  the 
truth  with  plainness  and  sincerity. 
There  sat  beneath  him  as  an  eager  and 
attentive  listener,  one  Humphrie  Mun- 
mouth,  a  lich  merchant  and  afterwards 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  in  character 

generous  and  prudent,  a  patron  of  learn- 
ig,  and  a  consistent  Cnristian.  The 
mild  but  lucid  and  evangelical  dis- 
courses of  the  Gloucestershire  stranger 
charmed  him;  he  inquired  into  his 
means  of  living,  and  no  sooner  did  Tyn- 
dale find  himself  excluded  from  the 
bishop's  palace  than  he  was  welcomed 
to  the  citizen's  house.  Now  the  coveted 
opportunity  seemed  to  be  his.  He  stu- 
died day  and  night;  and  refusing  the 
delic{U)ies  that  covered  the  hospitable 
table  of  his  host,  lived  frugally  on  sod- 
den meat  and  small-beer.  In  dress  he 
carried  his  simplicity  so  far  as  to  al> 
stain  from  wearing  linen.  When  necessi- 
tated to  divert  his  eyes  from  his  favourite 
task,  he  would  gaze  around  and  mark 
the  course  of  the  world.  Now  he  heard 
preachers  boasting  of  their  high  autho- 
rity; and  now  he  saw  the  pomp  of 
prelates,  busying  themselves  to  establish 
an  impossible  unity  in  the  world.  Thus! 


a  year  rolled  by.  Ere  its  conclusion 
Fryth  had  joined  him  in  his  labours, 
but  now  came  doubts  and  fears  again. 
Longland,  the  king's  confessor,  had  in- 
stigated Tonstall  himself  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  the  growing  heresy. 
Humble  Ghristiaus  who  met  together 
to  read  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
summoned  from  the  streets  round  Mun- 
mouth's  residence,  and  flattered  or 
frightened  into  silence  and  orthodoxy. 
Then  at  length  Tyndale  understood 
"  not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in 
my  lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate 
the  New  Testament,  but  also»  that  there 
was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England" 
He  looked  towards  Germany.  To  for- 
sake his  country,  his  home,  his  friends, 
was  a  sacrifice ;  to  go  abroad,  without 
resources  and  alone,  was  hazardous ;  but 
his  afflections  were  chastened  by  hero- 
ism, and  his  difficulties  forgotten  amidst 
brilliant  hopes;  his  patriotism  developed 
itself  in  lofty  aspirations  and  earnest 
actions,  and  his  faith  inspired  courage 
and  determination.  In  the  Thames  lay 
a  vessel  loading  for  Hamburgh.  Mun- 
mouth  gave  him  ten  pound^  towards 
the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  other 
friends  contributed  similarly.  He  left 
half  the  sum  with  his  beuefaotor  to  be 
remitted  as  his  wants  might  require, 
and  then  sailing  down  the  river  launched 
upon  the  sea. 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  chooa* 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Proyidenoe  his  goide." 

Meanwhile  great  events  were  en- 
gaging the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  A 
new  era  was  on  the  eve  of  inaugura- 
tion; and  at  the  crisis  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  powerful  mind  and  in- 
defatigable energy.  In  the  church,  in 
literature,  in  politics  there  were  alike 
men  of  renown,  but  there  was  one  who 
in  influence,  if  not  in  talent,  eclipsed 
the  rest.  This  was  Wolsey,  whose  cha- 
racter remains  a  wonderlul  revelation 
of  history.  Daring  beyond  belief  in  his 
designs,  without  a  parallel  in  the  craf- 
tiness of  his  diplomacy,  forgetful  of  his 
origin,  or  vain  of  his  elevation, 

"He  walked  ambition's  diamond  ridge,  where 
stoutest  hearts  had  failed ; " 

and  his  ruin  was  the  consequence  of 
his  own  insatiate  pride.  In  Shakspere's 
words, 

^  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  ^d  one. 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persnadtng; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loyed  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as 
summer." 
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About  this  period  he  gave  utterance  to 
one  of  his  grand  conceptions — his  re- 
solve to  found  a  college,  "  the  most  glo- 
rious in  the  universe."  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Herbert's 
interpretation  of  this  design  is  correct. 
"If  men,"  wrote  he,  ascribing  the  argu- 
ment to  Wolsey,  **  were  once  persuaded 
that  they  could  make  their  own  way  to 
heaven,  and  that  prayers  in  their  native 
and  customary  language  might  pierce 
heaven,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  how  much 
would  the  authority  of  the  mass  fall! 
How  prejudicial  might  this  prove  to  all 
our  ecclesiastical  orders !  For  this  pur- 
pose, since  printing  cannot  be  put  down, 
it  were  best  to  set  up  learning  against 
learning ;  and  by  introducing  able  per- 
sons to  dispute,  to  suspend  the  laity 
betwixt  fears  and  controversies."  And 
so  it  seems  the  king  thought  also,  for 
Cardinal  College  *  was  founded,  and  the 
choicest  young  men  of  England  ga- 
thered within  its  walls.  Amongst  these 
was  John  Fryth. 

Tyndale  found  numerous  friends  to 
the  gospel  in  Hamburgh,  and,  encour- 
aged by  their  presence,  took  quiet  lodg- 
ings in  that  olden  city.  He  appears  to 
have  remained  there  a  year  or  more, 
during  which  time  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  were  completed  and 
printed  separately.  At  first  he  had 
engaged  as  amanuensis  a  man  of  kin- 
dred spirit :  this  faithful  companion, 
however,  soon  left  him  to  travel  and 
proclaim  the  truth  where  it  had  never 
been  preached.  One  William  Rove, 
a  friar-observant  of  Greenwich,  took  his 
place;  he  was  a  man  alienated  from 
Rome  but  not  united  to  Christ — docile 
while  without  money,  but  self-willed 
when  supplied.  He  remained  with  the 
refoimer  a  considerable  time,  and  occa- 
sioned his  master  much  trouble,  who 
was  glad,  as  soon  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, to  bid  him  "farewell  for  their 
two  lives,  and,  as  men  say,  a  day  longer." 

Tyndale  lived  with  great  economy  at 
Hamburgh,  enduring  hunger,  and  cold, 
and  fatigue,  without  repining.  He  pro- 
gressed in  his  work,  but  his  money  was 
exhausted;  and  when  Munmouth's  re- 
mittance came,  he  determined  to  seek 
another  abode.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
at  this  time  he  went  to  see  Luther. 
Neither  one  had  need  of  the  other  to 
enlighten  or  convince;  but  a  meeting 
woidd  have  breathed  fresh  energy  into 

♦  Now  Christ  Church. 


their  spirits,  and,  intimating  the  spread 
of  religious  life  and  its  divine  origin, 
have  been  the  harbinger  to  their  faith 
of  victories  new  and  widely  felt.  Cologne 
was  tlie  place  he  ultimately  sought, 
attracted,  not  by  its  pretended  relics 
or  its  ancient  churches,  which  were 
thronged  with  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
but  by  its  celebrated  printers —  Queutel 
and  the  Byrckmans  had  warehouses  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  a  circumstance 
that  might  facilitate  the  transport  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  those  of  the  Thames.  Symp- 
toms of  reform  had  violently  manifested 
themselves  in  this  cathedi-al  city;  the 
bishop,  therefore,  had  forbidden  all 
evangelical  religion,  so  that  Tyndale, 
for  security,  took  obscure  lodgings  and 
kept  himself  closely  hidden.  Soon, 
however,  he  ventured  to  call  on  the 
printer  with  liis  manuscripts,  and  or- 
dered six  thousand  copies,  reducing  the 
number  on  reflection  to  three  thou- 
sand, for  fear  of  seizure.  This  was  to 
be  a  quarto  volimie.  The  press  com- 
menced its  operations;  and  as  sheet 
after  sheet  issued  from  beneath  it,  his 
heart  was  gladdened  in  anticipation  of 
the  result,  the  object  of  many  efiForts, 
and  long  desired.  Just  at  this  moment 
there  was  driven,  as  an  exile  into 
Cologne,  Cochlseus,  a  most  virulent  ene- 
my of  the  Reformation.  By  his  words 
and  writings  he  maintained  to  the  end 
of  life  an  angry  warfare  against  all  its 
most  distinguished  adherents.  Leaving 
larger  volumes  out  of  the  account,  he 
hurled  from  his  pen  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  light  missives  against 
it.  Ever  active,  he  had  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  compulsoiy  visit 
to  this  city.  Over  against  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  there  stood  a 
monastery,  one  of  whose  abbots,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  had  advocated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
Reformers  were  about  to  publish  his 
opinions.  Cochlaeus  had  interfered  and 
secured  his  works,  and  was  determined, 
in  printing  them,  to  make  the  pious 
abbot  bear  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Papacy.  Thus  engaged,  he  was  thrown 
into  frequent  contact  with  Quentel  and 
the  Byrckmans.  Their  meetings  often 
were  of  a  convivial  character — wine 
circulates  freely — and  the  printers,  ex- 
cited, would  sometimes  boast  that 
whether  the  King  and  Cardinal  of  Eng- 
land wished  it  or  not,  all  England 
would  in  a  short  time  be  Lutheran. 
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His  curiosity  was  aroused;  and  tlie 
more  so,  wten  he  heard  that  there  were 
two  Englishmen  in  the  town,  skilful  in 
languages,  and  retired  in  their  habits 
and  mode  of  life.  He  desired  to  see 
them,  but  could  never  by  any  chance 
meet  them.  A  plan  occurred  to  him. 
He  invited  the  printers  to  his  lodging, 
treated  them  liberally  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  that  traitor  to  all  secrets,  and 
craftily  seized  the  opportunity  for  elicit- 
ing the  information  he  required.  "  Three 
thousand  copies  of  the  Luthertin  New 
Testament,"  confidentially  whispered 
one  of  the  intoxicated  men,  "trans- 
lated into  the  English  language,  are  in 
the  press,  and  advanced  to  the  tenth 
sheet.  The  expenses  are  supplied  by 
English  merchants,  who  win  clandes- 
tinely import  the  work,  before  the  King 
and  Cardinals  are  aware  of  its  existence." 
Gochlseus  stared;  he  felt  alarmed  and 
grieved,  but  disguised  his  emotions 
under  the  appearance  of  admiration. 
He  dreaded  lest  England  should  become 
alienated  from  the  Pope,  and  the  senti- 
ments he  detested  make  new  conquests. 
He  went  privately,  therefore,  to  the 
house  of  a  patrician  and  councillor  of 
Cologne,  who  had  been  on  an  embassy 
to  Henry  VHI.,  and  had  always  shown 
a  great  attachment  to  him  and  his 
people.  Herman  Eincke  listened  to  his 
story,  and  excited  at  the  thought  of  the 
probable  sequel,  immediately  sent  a 
messenger  to  see  if  such  incredible 
things  were  in  reality  preparing.  But 
Cochlaeus  had  reported  the  truth,  and 
Bincke,  finding  it  so,  hastened  to  the 
senate,  unfolded  the  afiair,  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  Wolsey  and  the  feing,  and 
obtained  from  them,  forgetful  of  the 
rights  of  liberty,  an  interdict,  which 
eftectually  prevented  the  printer  from 
proceeding  farther.  Tyndale  heard  the 
result;  disappointment  again  seemed  to 
cross  his  path,  but  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  spared  for  idle  reflections. 
He  hurried  to  the  office,  collected  the 
sheets  already  printed,  and  packing 
them  safely  in  a  boat,  without  delay 
ascended  the  Ehine  with  his  com- 
panion Rove.  This  misfortune  was  to 
prove  an  ultimate  triumph. 

Whither  now  should  the  translator 
go  ?  They  stemmed  the  tide  of  the 
rapid  river.  Smiling  villages  and  moun- 
tain glens,  rocks  and  frowning  fortresses, 
dark  forests  and  churches,  were  passed 
in  succession.  In  five  or  six  days  the 
city  of  Worms  was  in  sight.   Four  years 


before,  Luther  had  enteredit,  surrounded 
by  a  concourse  of  people :  "  I  will  go," 
he  had  exclaimed,  "  though  there  be  as 
many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses!"  Now  Tyndale 
entered  it  unknown,  but  with  a  purpose 
no  less  sacred  and  a  courage  as  daunt- 
less. He  deliberated.  The  edition  begun 
was  well  marked  by  his  enemies;  they 
would  advise  the  Cardinal  and  his  co- 
adjutors of  its  character;  there  would  be 
a  scrutiny  at  the  ports;  it  would  be  in- 
tercepted on  its  journey.  So  he  argued : 
and  to  mislead  his  inquisitors,  resolved 
to  substitute  an  octavo  for  the  quarto 
form.  In  due  time,  however,  hoth  edi- 
tions were  completed;  and  thus,  by 
redoubling  Tyndale's  energies,  did  the 
wrathful  intenerence  of  Cochlaeus  recoil 
upon  his  own  head.  Of  the  three  thou- 
sand quarto  volumes  but  a  single  frag- 
ment now  remains,  a  few  leaves,  to 
testify  to  the  rage  excited  against  them. 
They  contained  glosses,  and  a  prologue 
very  unacceptable  to  the  public  autho- 
rities. They  were  first  denounced,  and 
seem  for  a  while  to  have  served  as  a 
decoy  that  shielded  from  harm  the  small 
octavo  New  Testament,  which  was 
without  note  or  comment.  The  large 
edition  was  first  obliterated,  and  of  the 
other  there  is  left  at  the  present  day 
only  one  perfect  copy,  and  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Baptist 
College,  Bristol. 

It  was  January,  1526 ;  and  the  New 
Testament  was  in  England.  Wolsey 
was  engrossed  in  afiairs  of  state.  Ton- 
stall  was  ambassador  in  Spain,  sickness 
prevailed,  and  the  powers  that  be  were 
scattered  in  confrision.  Just  then  came 
some  ships  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants, 
and  concealed  beneath  their  ordinary 
merchandise  lay  the  invaluable  book, 
whose  divine  spirit,  infused  into  the 
nation,  was  to  place  it  among  the  hap- 

?iest  and  most  glorious  of  the  earth, 
n  February  an  alarm  was  given.  On 
the  feast  of  Candlemas,  that  celebrated 
book,  *•  The  Supplication  of  Beggars," 
was  strewn  through  the  streets.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  himself.  Bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  deacons,  archdeacons, 
suffiragans,  priests,  monks,  canons, 
friars,  pardoners  and  sumners,  were  all 
assailed  in  it.  They  were  denominated 
idle  cormorants.  "  Priests  and  doves," 
it  said,  **  make  foul  houses;  and  if  you 
will  ruin  a  state,  set  up  in  it  the  pope, 
with  his  monks  and  clerg^r ....  Send 
these  sturdy  loobies  abroad  in  the  world 
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to  get  their  living  with  their  labour  in 
the  sweat  of  their  faces."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Cardinal ;  and  then,  too, 
to  find  the  New  Testament  actually  in 
the  country,  and,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, maJdng  converts  on  every 
hand !  There  must  he  a  secret  search, 
lie  commanded,  simultaneously  in  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  London.  Another 
crusade  was  about  to  begin,  in  which 
the  gallant  weapons  of  chivalry,  its 
lance  and  flashing  helm,  its  courtesies 
and  pomp,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
faggot  and  the  rack,  for  mean  and 
malignant  cruelty. 

Foremost  among  the  suspected  was 
Garret,  the  curate  of  All  Hallows,  in 
Honey  Lane,  Cheapside.  Not  only  had 
he  received,  he  had  scattered  far 
and  wide  the  prohibited  volume.  The 
search,  therefore,  began  at  his  abode. 
At  the  time  he  was  K)rtunately  absent, 
for  his  holy  errand  had  taken  him  to 
Oxford ;  but  he  was  ultimately  captured 
there.  He  and  others  in  the  university 
of  like  mind,  amongst  whom  was  John 
Fryth,  were  condemned  to  walk  in  pro- 
cession through  the  street,  each  bearing 
a  faggot,  and  being  compelled  to  cast 
into  a  fire  the  book  he  loved.  All  of 
them  were  then  thrown  into  a  loathsome 
cell,  where  they  languished  for  some 
months,  diuing  which  foiu*  of  them  died. 
Of  these  young  men  not  fewer  than 
eleven  came  from  Wolseiy's  favourite 
college,  a  greater  number  thaQfrom  any 
other  ^~  from  the  college  specially  de> 
signed  by  the  learning  and  genius  of 
its  inmates  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
infiuepce  of  Bome.  So  true  are  those 
words,  "  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot 
perform  weir  enterprise  ]  He  taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness;  and  the 
counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  bead- 
long/'  At  Cambridge,  Dr»  Barnes, 
prior  of  a  monastery,  a  convert  of 
Bilney's,  and  a  promment  advocate  of 
the  reform  doctrines,  "^as  at  once  ar- 
rested in  the  hope  of  intimidating  his 
j^arty.  He  was  taken  to  London  aud  be- 
fore Wolsey,  The  terrible  words,  humt 
olivet  were  continually  repea-ted  m  his 
^ar.  Every  e^ort  was  mt^ae  by  the  zeal 
of  his  mistaken  friends  to  allure  pr 
frighten  him  into  a  recantation.  At 
length;  overcome  by  their  fatal  kindness, 
and  deceived  by  "his  own  fears,  he  re- 
solved to  confess  himself  wrong,  plead- 
ing to  hi^  conscience  with  strange  incon- 
sistency thai  the  prolongatiou  of  hip 


life  would  enable  him  to  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  through  succeeding  years. 

Tyndale's  New  Testament  had  not 
been  six  weeks  in  the  country  before 
its  enemies  determined  signally  to  ex- 

5ress  their  abhorrence  of  its  contents, 
'he  city  of  London  had  not  recovered 
from  the  excitement  of  Candlemas,  the 
secret  search  was  scarcely  closed,  gloomy 
Febmary  had  not  reached  its  prime. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  old  St.  Paurs  was 
thronged  in  every  part.  On  the  top  of 
the  steps  ft  scanold  had  been,  erected, 
and  there  sat  Wolsey,  mitred  and  in 
purple.  Around  him  were  ranged  six- 
anf  thuty  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors, 
and  all  his  chaplains  and  doctors  dressed 
in  damask  and  satin.  In  front  of  them 
stood  baskets  full  of  books;  and  in  a 
pulpit  newly  raised  was  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  despite  the  confrised  noise 
that  filled  the  building,  eloquently  in- 
veighing against  heresies  and  heretics. 
The  sermon  over,  the  Cardinal  descended, 
mounted  his  mule,  and  rode  oS  beneath 
a  magnificent  canopy.  The^  before  the 
crucmx  at  the  north  gate  of  the  cathe- 
dral, they  lighted  a  huge  fire.  Barnes 
with  downcast  eye  was  trembling  there, 
and  with  him  five  of  the  HanseatLC  mer- 
chants who  had  imported  the  Testa- 
ment. The  smoke  curled  upwards,  and 
the  flames  flashed  more  brightly  as  the 
contents  of  each  basket  were  thrown  on 
the  pile.  The  multitude  gazed  and 
murmured — the  murmur  of  approval, 
half  lost  in  the  murmur  of  subdued  in- 
dignation and  of  fear  that  dared  not 
utter  its  secret  wishes.  In  every  black 
and  shrivelled  page  there  was  an  im- 
mortal truth,  a  vitality  that  nothing 
could  destroy — and  this  those  fearful, 
conscienc&«mcken  victims  knew,  as 
each  in  renimoiation  of  his  belief  walked 
thrioe  round  the  fire,  and  circling  it 
the  third  time  cast  another  faggot  upon 
it  To  conclude  the  ceremony,  Fi^er, 
who  had  preached,  pronounced  to  the 
kneeling  populace  aosolution  and  par- 
don for  BO  many  dftys  as  a  reward  for 
being  present  at  his  sermon.  Poor 
Barnes  1  bitterly  did  he  rue  this  hour. 
Sixteen  years  after  he  nobly  redeemed 
his  character,  and  went  to  £he  stake  in 
the  spirit  of  his  sublime  words ;  *'  To  hum 
me  or  to  destroy  me  cannpt  so  greatly 
profit  them ;  for  when  I  am  dead,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  stars  and  elements, 
water  and  fire,  yea,  ftnd  also  stones,  shall 
defend  the  cause  against  them,  rather 
thftn  the  imtf  shomd  ptiiAh/' 
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Ton8tall  now  stepped  forward.  He 
enjoined  a  strict  search  throughout  his 
diocese  for  the  forbidden  volume ;  then 
ventured  to  read  it  himself,  but  with  im- 
pregnable prejudices.  He  catalogued 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  heresies, 
many  of  them,  we  should  think,  the 
most  remarkable  that  ever  troubled  the 
Church ;  for  every  i  that  wanted  a  dot 
was  enumerated  amongst  them,  and 
scarcely  a  typomphical  error  was  left 
without  its  anathema  1 

Tyndale  meanwhile  quietly  pursued 
his  unostentatious  path.  We  nnd  him 
next  at  Antwerp,  whence  a  third  edi- 
tion, printed  by  Christopher  Eyndhoven, 
was  consigned  to  London.  Hackett, 
the  King's  envoy  in  the  Low  Countries, 
immediately  received  orders  to  get  this 
man  punished ;  but  the  Lords  of  An- 
twerp refused  to  give  judgment  without 
inqiuring  into  the  matter;  thev  de- 
manded that  the  heresies  should  be 
shown  them — a  task  that  the  accusers 
found  it  awkward  to  undertake.  Hack- 
ett  therefore  bought  what  copies  he 
could,  and  tried  to  satisfy  his  master  by 
burning  them.  England  was  being 
taught  a  lesson  respecting  the  civu 
rights  of  the  subject  that  she  was  after- 
wards proud  to  have  leamt  The  Hanse 
Towns  were  then  almost  the  only  refuge 
of  liberty  in  Europe — an  insignificant 
bark  upon  a  vast  and  troubled  sea. 
Events  were  conspiring  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Eome  had 
been  sacked,  and  confusion  and  blood- 
shed triumphed  within  its  walls;  so 
great  was  the  noise  that,  says  a  chron- 
icler, "  even  thunder  would  have  rolled 
unheard."  The  inviolable  Pontiff  was 
imprisoned,  and,  on  escaping  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  fled 
from  the  eternal  city.  The  tidings 
spread,  new  difficulties  encumbered  the 
priesthood,  and  brighter  hopes  invigo- 
rated the  Mends  of  the  Bible.  The 
time,  thought  they,  is  come  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  nations.  Tyndale 
was  well  informed  of  all  that  transpired, 
not  only  on  the  Continent  but  in  the 
idand  home  of  his  fathers.  The  year 
1527  was  distinguished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  publications — his  exposition 
of  "  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mam- 
mon," and  his  **  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man."  These  were  both  charac- 
teristic of  their  author,  truthful  and 
Spiritual.  The  latter  made  its  converts 
even  in  the  palace.  Anne  Boleyn 
pondered  ovea:  its  pages;  and  Henry 


himself,  having  read  it,  exclaimed  i 
"What  excellent  reading!  this  is  truly 
a  book  for  all  kings  to  read,  and  for  me 
particularly."  *•  Some  man,"  he  wrote 
in  the  former,  "  will  ask,  peradventure, 
why  I  take  the  labour  to  make  this 
work,  inasmuch  as  they  will  bum  it, 
seeing  they  burnt  the  gospel?  I  an- 
swer, Li  burning  the  New  Testament, 
thev  did  none  o&er  thing  than  that  I 
looked  for ;  no  more  shall  they  do  if  they 
bum  me  <dso,  if  it  be  God's  will  it  shall 
be  so."  Here  was  a  fearful  yet  glorious 
anticipation.  The  same  vear  an  An- 
twerp bookseller  printed  a  fourth  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  an  edition  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
being  enriched  wiui  references  and  en- 
gravings on  wood,  and  having  each  page 
bordered  with  red  lines.  How  was  it  to 
cross  the  seas?  A  war  with  Flanders 
seemed  imminent,  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  countries  had  almost  ceased ; 
but  it  was  a  period  of  great  scarcity 
in  Enffland,  and  provisions  were  de- 
manded by  the  people,  who  were 
ready  to  break  forth  into  violence. 
France,  although  an  ally,  could  not 
supply  the  deficiency,  dust  then  a 
fleet  of  ships  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  The  Flemish  merchants 
brought  an  abundance  of  grain,  and 
were  eagerly  welcomed;  little  did  the 
citizens  suspect  that,  concealed  beneath 
other  commodities,  they  brought  the 
bread  of  life.  In  one  vessel  alone  one 
man  had  secreted  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  Testament ! 

Tyndale  found  it  expedient  for  the 

E reservation  of  his  person  to  remove 
:om  place  to  place.  About  this  time  he 
was  joined  by  his  friend  John  Fryth,  of 
Cardinal  College,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  dangers  of  his  fatherland,  and  was 
desirous  of  aiding  him  in  his  translations. 
They  settled  at  Marburg,  and  com- 
menced the  Pentateuch,  diligently  pro- 
secuting their  labour  in  secret.  Wolsey, 
who  amidst  all  his  manifold  and  treach- 
erous machinations  remained  stedfast 
to  the  Papacy,  resolved  to  pursue  those 
men  abroad  whose  writings  troubled  him 
at  home.  Tyndale,  and  Boye,  supposed 
to  be  confederate  with  him,  could  not  be 
discovered;  but  there  was  one  Harman, 
an  English  merchant,  who  had  been 
active  in  importing  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  envoy  abroad  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  against  hun.  Harman 
was  arrested,  but  Hackett  was  again 
frustrated.    The  Privy  Council  of  Ant- 
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werp  would  not  yield  to  his  requirements ; 
atrial  must  take  place  before  tnem  ere  the 
heretic  can  be  sent  out  of  the  emperor's 
dominions.  Delays  occurred,  evidence 
was  wanting,  and  the  envoy  himself  at 
last  narrowly  escM)ed  disgrace.  Wolsey 
then  dismissed  Friar  John  West,  of 
Greenwich,  in  search  of  Tyndale  and  his 
companion,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
senator  Bincke  of  Cologne.  Eincke, 
however,  was  at  Frankfort,  but  the 
ardent  West  followed  him  thither.  It 
was  fair  time  in  the  city.  Eincke  read 
the  letter,  and  hurried  to  the  bui'go- 
masters,  begging  them  to  confiscate  the 
English  translations,  and  seize  "the 
heretic  who  was  troubling  England  as 
Luther  ti'oubled  Germany."  "  Tyndale 
and  his  Mends,'*  they  replied,  "have 
not  appeared  in  our  fairs  since  March, 
1528,  and  we  know  not  whether  they 
are  dead  or  alive."  Eincke,  not  despair- 
ing, continued  his  inquiries,  but  with 
regard  to  their  main  object  they  were 
fruitless,  and  poor  West  returned  to  his 
monastery  on  Thames'  bank,  to  find  the 
opinions  he  condemned  prevailing  there, 
and  to  become  the  ridicule  of  his  bre- 
thren. Tyndale  before  long  gave^roof 
of  his  existence  and  diligence  by  send- 
ing the  books  of  Genesis  and  Deutero- 
nomy into  England.  While  they  were 
crossing  the  water,  Tonstall,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  Dr.  Knight,  the  king's  sec- 
retary, passed  over  to  the  Continent  on 
political  business.  This  transacted,  they 
found  time  to  draw  up  a  treaty  between 
the  King  and  Lady  Margaret  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  one  article  of 
which  forbade  the  printing  or  selling 
of  any  Lutheran  books  in  eitiier  country. 
Might  not  these  distinguished  men  be 
successftil  if  they  attempted  to  appre^ 
hend  Tyndale  ?  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don resolved  to  make  the  effort,  and  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  Antwerp.  Hewould 
at  least  secure  and  destroy  the  hated 
book.  During  his  sojourn  there  he 
met  with  a  merchant  who  professed  to 
know  where  it  could  be  purchased.  "  If 
it  be  your  lordship's  pleasure  to  pay  for 
them,  said  the  man,  whose  character 
and  dissimulation  are  by  no  means 
worthy  approval, "  I  can  -get  for  you 
every  boot  that  is  printed  here  and  un- 
sold." "  Get  them  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered the  bishop,  "  and  with  all  my 
heart  I  will  pay  whatsoever  they  cost 
you."  The  merchant,  who  secretly  fa- 
voured Tyndale,  went  to  the  translator's 
abode,  reminded  him  how  he  had  endan- 


gered his  Mends  and  beggared  himself, 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  means  of 
improving  his  circumstances,  as  now 
offered.  "  Who  is  the  merchant  r  said 
l>ndale.  "  The  Bishop  of  London." 
"  0,  if  /i^  buys  my  books,  it  must  be  to 
bum  them."  And  then  they  conferred 
together.  What  if  the  word  be  burnt? 
the.  world  will  cry  out  against  those  who 
bum  it  Tyndale  was  in  distress  at  the 
time,  the  money  would  pay  his  debts, 
and  help  him  to  correct  another  and 
better  edition.  He  consented;  but 
scarcely  had  the  delighted  bishop  depo- 
sited his  prize  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  carefully  guarding  it  that  at  some 
fitting  opportunity  he  might  publicly 
devote  it  to  the  flames,  than  "thicfe 
and  threefold"  came  fresh  volumes  into 
England,  printed  with  the  very  money 
which  he  had  supplied  in  the  moment 
of  need!  Tyndale,  notwithstcuiding, 
was  in  great  jeopardy.  In  every  town 
placards  announced  the  Emperor's  in- 
tention to  proceed  against  all  heretics; 
and  the  officers  of  justice,  so  called, 
were  on  the  alert  for  victims.  He  re- 
solved to  sail  for  Hamburgh,  so  gather- 
ing his  books  and  manuscripts  togetber, 
embarked  on  the  Scheldt.  But  now  he 
had  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
A  tempest  arose ;  the  billows  broke  in 
saucy  triumph  over  the  vessel;  every 
exertion  of  the  crew  was  ineffectual; 
the  winds  and  waves  hurried  it  towards 
the  coast  and  dashed  it  on  the  rocks. 
The  passengers  escaped  with  their  lives 
only;  and  Tyndale,  as  he  reached  the 
shore,  breathless  and  wet,  the  hurri- 
canes and  clouds  of  heaven  and  the 
depths  of  ocean  all  seeming  to  conspire 
against  him,  saw  the  Miit  of  many 
labours  and  all  his  resources  engulphed 
by  the  waters.  A  second  time  he  ven- 
tured to  sea,  and  the  ship  bore  him 
safely  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  found 
one  to  congratulate  him  on  his  personal 
safety,  and  encourage  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  losses.  This  was  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  They  abode  together  for  some 
months  during  the  autumn,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  great  work  of  translation, 
to  both  important  and  absorbing.  The 
Pentateuch  was  soon  completed,  and 
the  misfortime  of  the  shipwreck  reme- 
died by  imtiring  diligence  and  energy. 

In  England,  the  royal  proclamation 
had  gone  forth,  specially  interdicting 
the  New  Testament  and  other  printed 
books  in  favour  of  its  doctrines,  and 
commanding  that  all  importing  or  x>os- 
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sessing,  or  having  written  them,  should 
be  pursued  even  to  death  by  fire.  This 
was  what  the  bishops  had  long  coveted. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  with  avi- 
dity; but  persecution  is  like  an  au- 
tumnal wind,  that  sweeps  over  the  plain 
and  bends  the  tree  and  the  flower — by 
its  very  roughness  it  scatters  the  seeds 
and  multiplies  the  plant.  Wolsey's 
star,  meantime,  had  begun  to  wane. 
Sir  Thomas  More  succeeded  him  as 
chancellor ;  and  now  this  man  of  pure 
life  and  noble  intellect  was  to  show  to 
the  world  and  posterity,  how  fanaticism 
can  betray  genius  and  wisdom  to  its 
own  dark  purposes.  He  commenced 
by  obtaining  a  licence  from  Tonstall  to 
read  Tyndale's  books;  and  then,  bring- 
ing all  his  wit  and  learning  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  published  his  comments, 
"  A  Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knt., 
touching  the  Pestilent  Sect  of  Luther 
and  Tyndale,  by  the  one  begun  in  Sax- 
.ony  and  by  the  other  laboured  to  be 
brought  into  England."  Tyndale  pro- 
cured the  book,  first  finished  his  treatise 
on  "  The  Practice  of  Prelates,"  and  then 
wrote  an  "Answer"  to  its  calumnies 
and  sophisms.  "  The  Practice  of  Pre- 
lates" was  the  first  to  appear.  This  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Papacy,  and 
contains  some  able  and  fearless  writing, 
as  the  following  paragraph  will  show : 
"  To  see  how  our  Holy  Father  came  up, 
mark  theensample  of  an  ivy  tree.  First, 
it  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  and  then 
awmle  creepeth  along  by  the  ground, 
till  it  findeth  a  great  tree;  tiien  it 
joineth  itself  beneath  alow  unto  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  creepeth  up  a  little 
and  a  little,  fair  and  softly.  And  at  the 
beginning,  while  it  is  yet  thin  and 
small,  that  the  burden  is  not  perceived, 
it  seemeth  glorious  to  garnish  the  tree 
in  winter,  and  to  bear  on  the  tempests  of 
the  weather.  But  in  the  mean  season, 
it  thrusteth  roots  into  the  bark  of  the 
tree  to  hold  fast  withal;  and  ceaseth 
not  to  climb  up,  till  it  be  at  the  top,  and 
above  all.  And  then,  it  sendem  his 
branches  along  by  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  overgroweth  all,  and  waxeth 
great,  heavy,  and  thick;  and  sucketh 
the  moisture  so  sore  out  of  the  tree  and 
his  branches,  that  it  choketh  and  sti- 
fleth  them.  And  then  the  foul  ivy 
waxeth  mighty  in  the  stump  of  the 
tree,  and  becometh  a  seat  and  a  nest  for 
all  unclean  birds,  and  for  blind  owls 
which  hawk  in  the  dark  and  dare  not 
come  at  the  light.    Even  so  the  Bishop 


of  Bome,  at  the  beginning  orope  along 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man  trod 
upon  hini  in  this  world."  And  then  the 
writer  prolongs  the  parallel,  showing 
how  ^the  in^iojLOus  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  have  defrauded  nations  of  the 
civil  power,  and  concluding:  "And 
thus  the  ivy  tree  hath  wider  his  roots, 
throughout  all  Christendom,  in  every 
village,  holes  for  foxes,  and  nests  for 
unclean  birds  in  all  his  branches — 
and  promises  unto  his  disciples  all  the 
promotions  of  the  world." 

In  the  May  of  1530,  there  was  another 
burning  of  books  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. Tonstall  had  reserved  his  pur- 
chase for  this  auspicious  occasion,  but 
the  effect  produced  was  the  reverse  of 
that  intended.  The  people  concluded 
that  there  must  be  a  visible  contrariety 
between  the  jjrecepts  of  the  book  burned 
and  the  practice  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
wish  to  read  it  increased.  Tyndale 
himself  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever 
before.  Henry  desired  to  lure  him  into 
England,  that  like  alien  he  might  raven 
on  the  prey  in  his  own  den.  Stephen 
Yaughan  was  despatched  into  theXow 
Countries,  commissioned  to  keep  this 
object  in  view.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
and  merciful  temperament,  too  straight- 
forward to  be  successful  in  his  mission, 
and  yet  desirous  of  winning  approba- 
tion from  his  superiors.  Cromwell  was 
now  rapidly  taking  Wolsey's  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  majesty;  and  he  was 
Vaughan's  patron.  The  first  step  of 
the  envoy  was  to  write  to  Tyndale, 
filling  his  letters  with  persuasives,  and 
assurances  of  Henry's  clemency,  and 
sending  them  to  three  different  towns 
in  hopes  that  one  of  them  at  least  might 
find  him.  An  answer  came  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  forward  home ;  and  with 
it,  anxious  for  the  reception  of  his 
despatch,  he  sent  a  private  note  to 
Cromwell,  in  which  his  own  fears  were 
confidentially  expressed.  * '  Would  God," 
wrote  he,  "  he  were  in  England ! "  The 
reformer  was  now  engaged  in  answering 
the  Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
This  was  reported  to  Vaughan,  who 
being  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a 
portion  of  the  manuscript,-  eagerly 
transcribed  it  for  the  gratification  of  tbe 
royal  curiosity.  One  day  while  thus 
occupied,  he  was  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  messenger.  "  A  friend  of 
yours,"  said  he, "  unknown  to  me,  wishes 
very  much  to  speak  with  you,  and  begs 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  lead  you  to 
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him."  **  What  is  he  and  where  is  he  ?  " 
asked  Vaughan,  consenting  to  follow  the 
stranger,  who,  leading  hira  beyond  the 
gates  of  Antwerp,  brought  him  into 
a  field,  where  stood — Tyndale!  The 
interview  was  mutuallv  welcome;  the 
persecuted  exile  defendea  himself  against 
the  false  accusations  of  treason  current 
against  him,  and  pleaded  so  eloquently 
for  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  the 
envoy  himself  seems  to  have  been 
touched!  In  vain  he  strove  to  persuade 
him  to  return  to  England,  and  pro- 
mised security  from  all  danger ;  Tyndale 
retorted  that  whatever  promises  were 
made,  they  would  soon  be  broken  at  the 
instigation  of  the  clergy,  who  would 
afl&rm  that  promise  made  with  heretics 
ought  not  to  be  kept.  The  next  day, 
Yaughan's  pen  was  busily  recording  the 
substance  of  the  conversation ;  the  in- 
fluence of  his  opponent  over  him  is 
evident  by  the  terms  in  which  he  is 
made  to  speak.  For  instance,  after  re- 
presenting him  as  proving  himself  pos- 
sessed of  **  the  heart  of  a  true  subject," 
he  puts  amongst  others  this  sentence  in 
Ms  mouth:  *'If,  for  my  pains  therein 
taken — if  for  my  poverty — if  for  mine 
exile  out  of  mine  natural  country,  and 
bitter  absence  from  my  friends — if  for 
my  hunger,  my  thirst,  my  cold,  the  great 
danger  wherewith  I  am  everywhere  com- 
passed J  and,  finally,  if  for  innumerable 
other  hard  and  sharp  fightings  which 
I  endure,  not  yet  feeling  of  their 
asperity,  by  reason  that  I  hoped  with 
my  labours  to  do  honour  to  God,  true 
service  to  my  prince,  and  pleasure  to 
his  Commons;  how  is  it  that  his  Grace, 
this  considering,  may  either  by  himself 
think,  or  by  the  persuasions  of  others  be 
brought  to  think,  that,  in  this  doing,  I 
should  not  show  a  pure  mind,  a  ^e 
and  incorrupt  zeal  and  affection  to  his 
Grace!"  As  might  be  expected,  a 
despatch  thus  worded  was  not  exactly 
to  Henry's  taste;  and  back  came  to 
Vaughan  an  intimation  to  this  effect : 
"  Ye  bear  much  affection  towards  the 
said  Tyndale,  whom,  in  his  manners 
and  knowledge  in  worldly  things  ye  un- 
doubtedly do  much  allow  and  commend : 
whose  works  being  replete  with  so 
abominable  slanders  and  lies,  imagined 
and  only  feigned  to  infect  the  people, 
declareth  him  both  to  lack  grace,  virtue, 
learning,  discretion,  and  all  other  good 

qualities Wherefore  Stephen, 

I  heartily  pra^r  you  "  (writes  the  politic 
Cromwefi),   "in  all  your  doings,  pro- 


ceedings, and  writing  to  the    King^s 
Highness,    ye    do   justly,    truly,     and 
without  dissimulation,  show    yourself 
his  true,  loving,  and  obedient  subject, 
bearing  no  manner  of  favour,  love,  or 
affection  to  the  said  Tyndale,  nor  to 
his  works,  in  any  manner  of  ways,  but 
utterly  to  contemn  and  abhor  tbe  same." 
Vaughan,  however,  was  resolved  \.o  avail 
himself  of  any  loophole  for  the  exercise 
of  mercy ;  so  seizing  on  the  concluding 
paragraph    of    Cromweirs   letter,    he 
sought  a  second  interview  with  TVndale, 
and  relying  on  his  lively  sensibilities, 
read  to  him  the  crafty  postscript  of  the 
minister,  which  was  expressive  of  the 
joy  his  sovereign  would  feel  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heretic,  and  of  the  for- 
giveness he  should  receive  on  returning 
into  his  realm.     Tyndale's  heart  was 
touched,  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes,  for 
these  to  him  were  indeed  gracious  words, 
and  then  he  gave  an  answer  which 
evinces  true  nobility  of  soul  even  as  re- 
ported by  a  courtier,  to  the  King  bimself. 
**  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  **  that  if  it  were 
the  King's  most  gracious  pleasure  to 
permit  only  a  bare  text  of  the  8crtptitre 
to  he  put  forth  among  his  people,  be  it 
the  translation  of  what  person  soever 
shall  please  his  Majesty,  I  shall  imme- 
diately make  fjgdthful  promise  never  to 
write  morey  nor  remain  two  days  longer 
in  these  parts;    but  reptdr   into    his 
realm,  and  there  most  humbly  submit 
myself  at  the  foet  of  his  royal  Majesty, 
offering  my  body  to  suffer  what  pain  or 
torture,  yea,  what  death  his  Grace  will, 
80  that  this  he  ohtairied.    And  tiU  that 
timey  I  will  abide  the  asperity  of  all 
chances,  whatsoever  shall  come,  and  en- 
dure my  life  in  as  many  pains  as  it  be 
able  to  bear.**    Tyndale  was  of  gentle 
nature,  an  earnest  patriot,  yet  a  loyal 
subject.    The  Bible  fob  the  people 
was  the  motto  of  his  life,  the  single  ob- 
ject of  his  actions;  and,  that  realised, 
he  gave  to  his  country  the  elements  of 
all  national  virtue,  and  of  that  pros- 
perity and  true  ^andeur  which,  as  yet, 
every  age  had  vamly  sought  to  express. 
In  the  April  of  1581,  he  stood  hMy 
before  the  world  in  the  arena  of  con- 
troversy.   He  had  dared  to  unsheathe 
his  sword  against  the  noblest  intellect  of 
England.   Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialogue 
ran  through  three  hundred  fojio  pages, 
where  sophistry  and  ridicule  and  pre- 
judice combinea  in  the  attack.    Tyndale 
replied  in  short  and  pithy  sentences. 
More  had  spoken  of  a  thousand  texts  as 
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erroneous;  the  translator  showed  the 
alleged  errors  to^  be  all  reducible  to  the 
general  rendering  of  about  six  words, 
and  triumphantly  appealed  to  his  ad- 
versary's own  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
in  testimony  of  their  correctiiess.  In- 
stead of  ehureh  he  had  written  congre- 
gation; instead  oi  priest ^  dder ;  instead 
of  confession,  knowledge  or  acknowledge; 
instead  of  pencmce,  re|)entanoe ;  instead 
of  grace  J  favour;  and  instead  of  charity  ^ 
love!  These  controverted  renderings 
were  few  and  simple;  but  well  might 
the  Chancellertremble,for,  if  vanq^uished 
here,  he  left  a  breach  through  which  ten 
thousand  assailants  might  penetrate,  to 
shake  at  its  centre  his  favourite  system. 
Tyndale  followed  up  this  blow  by  pub- 
lishing an  "Exposition  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  John;*'  and  before  the  year 
was  out,  came  the  "  Prophecy  of  Jonah," 
uttering  its  silent  warnings  to  king  and 
people. 

"  How  comes  it»"  said  Tanstall  in  Lon- 
don to  the  Antwerp  merchant  who  bad 
purchased  those  books  be  had  recently 
burned,  *^haiw  comes  it  that  there  are  so 
many  New  Testaments  from  abroad? 
Youpromisedme  to  buy  themalL"  "  They 
have  printed  more  since,"  was  the  an^ 
swer;  "  and  it  will  never  be  better  so 
long  83  they  have  type  and  dies.  My 
lord^  yon  had  better  bur  these  too,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure/  Others,  how- 
ever, were  angry  beside  Tonstall;  the 
whok  hierarchy  was  rising  in  ven- 
geance; and  statesmen,  and  even  the 
patnms  of  learning,  and  the  King  him- 
self, were  eager  for  it.  Persecution  had 
its  comrse,  and  victims  were  abundant. 
To  possess  the  Testam^it  waa  a  crime 
worthy  of  bani^ment.  A  list  of  pro- 
hibited books  was  read  at  Bt.  Paul'9 
Gross,  in  which  thirteen  of  Tyndale's 
publications  were  honoured  bv  denun- 
ciation. Heavy  flnea  were  infiicted  on 
numbers  of  individuals,  Bilney,  the 
associate  of  the  translator  when,  at  Gam- 
bridge,  led  the  van  reaxulmated,  and 
courageoui^y  endured  the  flames.  John 
Tyndale  was  punished  for  sending  fiive 
marks  to  his  brother  Witiiam,  and  for 
receiving  and  keeping  eertam  letters  of 
TUs  f  Tyndale  was  the  grand  object  of 
hostility,  and  though  invisible,  their 
mightiest  foe.  It  was  determined  to 
i*enew  the  pursuit.  Yau^an  had  failed; 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  now  despatched. 
These  infuriated  partisans  of  a  tottering 
system  little  thought  that  their  violence 
was  multiplying  tibe  dreaded  sentiments 


and  agencies ;  but  so  it  was.  Attempt 
to  dam  a  deep  and  constant  stream,  and 
its  waters,  overflowing  former  bound- 
aries, will  make  a  wider  channel. 

Tyndale  proceeded  with  his  labours^ 
carefully  avoiding  unnecessary  coUision 
with  his  enemies.  He  next  put  forth 
an  "  Exposition  of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount"  The  Pentateuch  was  pre- 
viously completed.  Elyot  was  vamly 
seeking  to  apprehend  him,  when  the  in« 
vasion  of  Sol^rman,  in  the  East,  drew 
off  his  attention  in  that  direction.  At 
this  time  Fryth,  who  had  proved  a  valu- 
able assistant  to  the  reformer,  left  him 
a  while,  and  went  into  England.  He 
was  taken  for  a  vagabond,  at  Beading, 
and  placed  in  the  stocks;  but  as  his 
opinions  and  name  became  known,  the 
Tower  of  London  was  deemed  a  resi- 
dence more  fitting  for  him,  and  it  waa 
not  long  before  ne  was  incarcerated 
there.  Tyndale  wrote  him  letters  of 
encouragement;  they  were  wdcome, 
but  the  young  man  had  a  brave  heart 
and  resolute  will,  and  nothing  daunted 
by  coming  dangers,  exulted  in  the  sub- 
limities of  fEiith.  His  commanding 
^eniuis  excited  sympathy;  by  slightly 
sw^ving,  escape  was  easily  practicable 
He  disdained  it  on  such  terms,  and  in  u 
few  months  was  standing  before  his 
judges^  AH  as  yet  had  recanted  at  the 
first  trial;  Ms  death  was  to  be  all  glo- 
rious, his  memory  without  a  stain.  He 
replied  to  tiieirinterrogatimis,  and  when 
asked  if  he  would  subeeribe  his  answers, 
at  once  took  the  pen,  and  wrote:  ^'I, 
Eryth,  thus  do  think,  and  as  I  think,  so 
have  I  said,  written,  defended,  and 
avowed,  and  in  my  books  have  publish- 
ed." B^ore  the  expiration  of  another 
month  he  had  joined  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs. 

Meantime  Sir  Thomas  More  had  pub- 
lished a  voluminous  "  Gonfutation "  of 
Tyndale's  answer  to  his  previous  assault. 
The  reformer  again  replied,  and  More 
Joined.  The  latter  brought  his  wit 
and  intellect  to  bear  through  many  a 
folio,  but  his  cause  betrayed  him,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  despised  exile 
was  again  to  be  victorious.  Events  at 
home  were  slowly  disclosing  the  mflii- 
enee  acquired  by  the  "  new  learaiilg." 
The  king^&passions  and  interests  needed 
suppojt  of  some  kind;  be  was  Mke  a 
veering  wind,  but  which  ever  way  he 
moved,  it  was  with  violence.  It  was  too 
apparent  that  to  r^ress  these  spreading 
ideas  was  impossible — they  must  there- 
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fore  be  modified  in  their  development. 
So  argaed  many;  but  the  zealots  of  the 
"oW  party  were  the  more  enraged. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester.  He  de- 
termined at  this  crisis  to  make  another 
effort  for  the  capture  of  Tyndale,  and 
selected  for  the  purpose,  one  Henry 
Phillips,  of  Poole,  in  Dorset;  and  a 
monk,  Gabriel  Donne,  of  Stratford  Ab- 
bey. The  former  played  the  part  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  latter,  in  disguise, 
of  his  counsellor  and  servant.  Coming 
to  Antwerp  and  mixing  with  the  mer- 
chants there,  they  soon  discovered  Tyn- 
dale's  abode.  Phillips  meeting  with 
him  at  the  table  of  friends,  immediately 
sought  to  win  his  confidence,  and  so 
successfiil  was  he  in  his  mean  and  vil- 
lanous  stratagems,  that  the  frank  and 
imsuspecting  Tyndale  told  him  his  heart, 
and  engaged  him  to  lodge  in  the  same 
house.  Phillips  having  thus  completed 
the  first  act,  rode  to  Brussels,  the  near- 
est resort  of  the  imperial  ambassadors, 
and,  by  treachery  to  his  own  sovereign, 
gained  the  emperor's  assistance  in  ac- 
complishing his  murderous  intent.  He 
brought  back  with  him  the  emperor's 
attorney  and  various  other  officers. 
Then  proceeding  to  Tyndale's  house,  he 
engaged  in  friendly  conversation,  and 
consented  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  him. 
The  way  lay  through  a  narrow  passage; 
at  its  end  he  had  planted  his  emis- 
saries, and  walking  bdiind  his  generous 
victim  with  feigned  courtesy,  by  raising 
his  hand  over  his  head,  gave  the  signal 
for  his  capture.  His  person  was  di- 
rectly seized,  a  few  ceremonies  were 
passed  through,  and  he  was  carried  off 
to  the  castle  of  Vilvorde.  A  few  bold 
friends  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
secure  his  release;  but  his  life-work 
was  accomplished,  and  "the  crown  of 
righteousness  "  was  full  in  view. 

Time  gped  rapidly  onward  with  the 
captive.  For  eighteen  months  and  more 
he  had  endured  confinement  without 
repining.  His  consistent  bearing  had 
won  the  gaoler  and  his  daughter,  with 
others  of  the  household,  to  the  side  of 
truth.  All  within  the  castle  declared 
that  if  he  were  not  a  good  Christian 
man,  they  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust, 
and  even  the  emperor's  attorney  testified 
favourably  of  his  learning  and  piety. 

It  was  the  6th  of  October,  1536.  The 
day  of  trial  was  passed.  Tyndale  had 
fearlessly  defended  his  own  sacred  cause, 
and  the  sent^i^cQ  was  pronounced,    He 


came  forth  now  to  die — glorious  con- 
summation of  a  pure  and  earnest  life ! 
He  blanched  not  at  the  sight  of  the 
stake.  Amidst  foes  in  a  strange  land, 
deserted,  nay  hated  and  betrayed  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  last  utterance  of 
his  patriotic  heart  was  a  prayer  for  the 
monarch  of  his  fatherland.  With  loud 
voice  and  fervent  zeal  he  cried, "  Lord ! 
open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England." 
He  was  then  strangled,  and  his  body 
afterwards  burnt.  Never  were  the  worc& 
ofCowpermore  applicable — 

"  His  blood  was  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  tmth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  diyinelv  free, 
To  soar  and  to  anticipate  the  slaes. 
Tet  few  remember  him.    He  lived  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragged  him  into  fame, 
And  chased  him  up  to  heaven.    His  ashes  flew— 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  his  name 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song ; 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this." 

So  fell  William  TyndaJe.  No  victor 
slain  on  the  battle-field  of  his  fame  ever 
perished  so  nobly.  Truth  hailed  from 
above  the  spirit  of  her  champion,  and 
welcomed  him  to  the  honours  of  im- 
mortal climes.  Compare  Tyndale's  death 
with  that  of  his  most  prominent  op- 
ponents — with  that  of  Wolsey,  owning, 
as  he  ceased  to  breathe, "  If  T.had  served 
God  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would 
not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey  hairs;" 
— with  that  of  Fisher,  the  preacher  of 
the  sermon  at  the  grand  Bible-burning, 
on  whom  Henry's  brutal  taimt  was 
fulfilled,  that  they  might  send  him  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  Kome,  but  he  should 
not  have  a  head  to  wear  it  on ;  —  or  even 
with  that  of  More  or  of  Cromwell; — 
Tyndale's  death  is  in  proportion  more 
glorious  than  theirs,  as  ms  career  was 
more  honourable  and  sublime. 

His  legacy  to  his  country  was  the 
entire  English  Bible,  translated  from 
the  original  languages.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  succeeding  his  mar- 
tyrdom. What  Wycklifie  had  partially 
effected  in  manuscript,  he  did  worthily 
and  completely  in  print.  The  correct- 
ness of  his  version  is  evident  in  the 
fact,  that  the  major  part  of  that  com- 
monly used  is  substantially  his;  many 
a  minor  alteration  was  made  for  the 
worse.  Its  superiority  to  Coverdale's 
translation  resulted  in  good  part  from 
the  independence  of  its  author.  He  had 
no  patron;  Coverdale  could  compare 
that  monster  of  tyranny  and  wickedness, 
Henry  VIH.,  to  Moses,  David,  Jeho- 
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saphat,  Hezekiah — he  was  **  yea,  a  very 
Josias!"  Tyndale  wrote,  "Kepent," 
Coverdale,  pandering  to  Eomish  doc- 
trines, "  amende  yourselves :"  the  former 
declared  that  there  was  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sin- 
ner ,**  that  repenteth,"  the  latter  **  over 
one  sinner  that  doeth  pennaunce." 

Tyndale's  character  is  apparent  in 
his  life.  Long  neglected,  or  imder- 
valued,  let  him  now  take  his  true  posi- 
tion among  the  great  of  past  time.  His 
virtues  and  unostentatious  genius,  his 
resolution  and  perseverance,  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  aims,  his  self-denying  life 
and  courageous  death,  surround  his 
memory  with  fragrant  recollections.  To 
EngUsh  men  and  English  Christians,  it 
should  be  peculiarly  dear.  He  was  a 
patriot  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  though  an  exile,  our  island's  chief 
reformer.  The  glimmering  rays  of  truth 
had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  vacillating 
Granmer,  when  Tyndale's  sun  had  glo- 
riously set  Latimer  was  the  only  man 
bold  in  denunciation  of  error  and  con- 


sistent in  opposition ;  and  he  preached  . 
—  truthfully  and  manfully  we  allow; 
but  Tyndale  took  the  book  of  ages,  the 
truth  itself  robed  in  divinity,  and  by  its 
omnipotent  power  imdermined  super- 
stition and  vice.  He  opened  to  England 
those  pages,  where  were  written  the 
secrets  of  its  future  greatness.  Li  con- 
tending for  spiritual,  he  aided  the  ad- 
vance of  civil,  liberty.  In  proclaiming 
a  pure  Christianity,  he  gave  that  element 
to  society  which  is  most  needed — an 
element  progressive  in  its  influences, 
stable  in  its  consequences.  Humanity 
has  built  monuments  to  freedom  and 
mind,  but  on  narrow  views,  on  factious 
purposes,  on  self-interest  and  passion. 
CShristianitf  raises  her  temple  on  the 
rock ;  its  adornments  are  as  imperishable 
as  pleasing,  its  pillars  no  less  firm  than 
weD-proportioned,  strength  and  majesty 
combine  throughout  the  pile.  All  honour 
then  to  the  man — to  William  Tyndale, 
who  died  to  secure  for  his  country  the 
genial  sway  of  this  regenerator  of  the 
world. 


CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER. 


After  a  long  life  passed  in  stormy  con- 
flicts another  great  warrior  has  been  re- 
moved in  peace  from  the  world.  A  man 
whose  **poor  shattered  body,"  as  his  bro- 
ther has  described  it,  carried  seven  deep 
wounds;  whose  sword  had  cut  his  path 
in  many  and  terrible  strifes ;  whose  name 
was  associated  with  deeds  of  reckless 
daring  and  military  skiU ;  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  Badajos  and  Co- 
runna;  Busaco  and  Fuentes  d'Onore, 
Meeanee  and  Hydrabad,  to  Oaklands; 
from  battlefields  to  his  quiet,  English 
country  seat,  that  he  might  die  there. 

The  Napiers  have  earned  for  their 
name  a  high  place  in  literary,  military, 
and  scientific  liistory.  The  Uving  gene- 
ration are  accustomed  to  read  their 
achievements  on  sea  and  shore.  The 
history  of  their  services  gains  nothing 
in  colouring  or  extent,  when  narrated 
by  one  of  themselves;  yet  our  best  mili- 
tary historian  is  a  Napier.  A  few  weeks 
since  the  coimtry  could  command  in 
any  danger  the  services  of  two  Sir  Charles 


Napiers ;  and  both  of  these  leaders,  al- 
though belonging  to  different  professions, 
could  officiate  in  either  department. 
They  had  brought  the  militaiy  and  na- 
val service  into  close  and  personal  al- 
liance ;  for  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
occasionally  made  inroads  on  the  land 
service,  and  General  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier  had  served,  like  a  marine,  on  land 
and  water.  Now  England  has  but  one  of 
the  two ;  and  the  loss  might  be  severely 
felt  in  any  houi*  of  danger  and  dismay. 
It  seems  to  memory  but  a  little  time, 
and  in  reality  it  is  only  a  few  years, 
since  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  was  con- 
sidered to  be  shaken.  A  battle  had  been 
lost — a  great  battle — or  if  not  quite  lost, 
it  had  not  been  gained.  The  public  were 
unaccustomed  to  disaster ;  for  the  re- 
collection of  Affghanistan,  and  the  gallant 
men  who  died  at  Cabul,  had  been  effaced. 
Popular  names  may  fade  away,  and  be 
forgotten  in  seven  years.  Bumes  and 
MacNaughten,  who  lived,  and  in  the 
flower  of  manhood  died  by  a  traitors 
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hand,  close  together,  onee  the  ho}}6  of 
"  Young  India/*  were  not  Tsmemhered 
then.  The  public  dwelt  on  the  last  loss. 
Politicians  wrote,  statesmen  talked,  and 
military  men  were  compelled  to  act  in 
the  new  crisis  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
conqueror  and  ex-governor  of  Scinde  had 
returned  hom^e  in  a  bitter  mood  with 
Anglo-Indian  administration,  and  his 
anger  was  not  groundless.  The  panic 
of  the  year  had  even  entered  Apsley 
House,  and  the  Commander-in-chief 
sent  for  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  con- 
versation was  short.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington oj^d  the  chief  command  of  the 
Indian  army.  The  o¥nier  of  Oaklands 
began  his  usual  complaints  of  the  civil 
authorities  of  India;  but  his  old  general 
had  no  right  to  redress,  and  no  wish, 
therefore,  to  hear  them.  He  cut  short 
every  argument  with  the  announcement, 
'*  Indiais probably  lost,  andyou  or  I  must 
go;  if  you  cannot,  then  I  can."  The 
command  was  accepted.  Three  years 
have  come  and  gone — the  grave  has 
closed  over  the  peer  and  the  commoner 
—  St.  Paul's  has  the  first  and  Ports- 
mouth the  last,  and  who  would  now  save 
India,  for  Britain's  great  men  die  fast? 

The  death  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
leaves  a  vacant  place  in  the  Army  list 
that  will  not  be  easily  occupied.  A 
soldier  for  sixty  years,  and  from  boy- 
hood, he  was  ardently  attached  to  his 
profession.  His  zeal  for  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  rendered  him 
a  radical  reformer  of  military  abuses. 
His  education,  either  in,  or  attached  to 
the  camp,  produced  contempt  for  civil 
administrators,  which  was  strengthened 
by  his  communications  with  corrupt 
officials.  Bravery  in  battle,  combative- 
ness  at  his  desk,  and  discipline  of  the 
strictest  character  in  all  ciiTumstances 
and  at  all  seasons,  inherent  in  his 
family,  were  conspicuous  in  his  life. 
These  qualities  secured  for  him  that 
esteem  in  the  army  essential  to  suc- 
cessful operations  in  the  field.  The 
conqueror  of  Scinde  has  left  no  leader 
in  the  British  forces  more  likely  to  in- 
spire his  foes  with  dread  or  his  friends 
with  courage;  and  yet  he  has  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
an  untitled  soldier,  and  imtil  the  Scinde 
war  not  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Kingdoms,  or  their  writers,  have  con^ 
tended  regarding  the  descent  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  as  the  cities  of  Greece 
contested  the  honour  of  Homer*s  na- 
tivity.     The    arguments    qf    fliff^reii^ 


claimants  in  reference  to  the  Greneral 
are  strong,  and  the  case  is  not  dear. 
He  belonged,  as  one  of  the  Napier 
family,  to  Scotland.  His  father  was  a 
Scotsman.  He  was  bom  in  England, 
in  London,  in  Whitehall;  and  his  mother 
was  an  Englishwoman.  And  he  was 
educated  in  Ireland,  at  Castletown, 
county  of  Eildare;  but  the  |)eriod  of 
education,  in  its  usual  meaning,  was 
short.  He  had  an  ensi^'s  comnodssion 
in  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year;  and, 
like  AbCTcromby,  Hams,  Moore,  and 
other  distinguished  soldiers,  acquired 
the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  possessed  in  the  camp. 

The  private  biography  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  like  that  of  aU  other  men,  might 
be  compressed  witliin  a  few  lines.  He 
was  bom,  in  London,  on  the  10th 
August,  178;^,  and  he  died  at  Oaklands, 
his  country  seat,  near  Portsmoath,  on 
the  30th  August,  1853,  in  his  71st 
year.  He  had,  indeed,  completed  his 
71st,  and  entered  a  few  weeks  upon  his 
73nd  year.  His  father  was  a  military 
man — the  Hon.  Col.  Greorge  Napier; 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Bichmond.  The  Hon. 
CoL  George  Napier  received  a  military 
appointment  in  Ireland;  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  that  country 
formed  the  only  connection  between 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  that  island. 
He  has  left;  two  brothers,  an  elder  and 
a  younger,  both  soldiers,  bothlieutenan^ 
gienerals,  both  literary  men  and  writers 
of  high  standing :  the  Kmner,  lietttenant- 
Greneral  Sir  George  Thomas  N^ier, 
once  governor  of  the  Cape  of  (§ood 
Hope ;  and  the  latter,  LientenantOen- 
era!  Sir  William  Francis  Napi«r,  the 
distinguished  historifm. 

Sir  Charles  J.  Napier  was  not  married 
imtil  1827,  when,  in  his  45th  year,  he 
married  the  widow  of  John  F.  KeBy, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1833.  He  ntanried, 
in  1885,  the  widow  of  Bichard  Aleock, 
Esq.,  R.N.  The  mutual  attachment  of 
the  Napiers  contributed  to  their  do- 
mestic happiness,  without  aiding  their 
progress  in  life.  They  have  admirably 
served  their  country,  without  seenring 
those  rewards  which  are  bestowed  on 
men  less  gifted.  Hie  remark  iss,  equally 
applicable  to  their  cousin.  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  Blunt  speech  and 
plain  writing  do  net  recommend  officers 
m  the  army  and  navy;  and  wo  must 
allow,  that  the  rebukes  of  these  distin- 
guished oncers  have  been  less  courteous 
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than  honest;  and  that  they  have  been 
involved  in  many  disputes,  which  either 
more  cunning,  or  greater  prudence, 
would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 

Although  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  age,  his 
progress  in  the  profession  was  not  re- 
markably rapid.  He  was  a  captain  in 
1808,  nine  years  after  he  had  jomed  the 
service.  In  1806,  he  was  major  in  the 
&Oth  regiment;  in  1811,  he  was  a 
Heutenant-colonel.  Thirteen  years  after- 
wards he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of  the 
22nd  regiment.  After  the  peace  of 
1815,  be  was  named  governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands ;  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  pleasing  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  Home  Government,  he  gafve  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Cephalonians,  who 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  man  whose 
qualities  of  mind  gained  the  hearts  of 
strangers.  Twelve  years  after  the  at- 
tainment of  his  colonelcy,  he  was,  in 
1837,  a  major-general;  and,  in  1846,  he 
attained  the  Mgher  step  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  passed  some  years  of  his 
life  peaceably  and  at  home,  m  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  district,  redressing 
abuses  and  reforming  evils  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  regiments  which  came 
within  his  circle.  Although  destined 
to  perform  a  great  part  in  India,  yet  he 
had  reached  his  59th  year  before  the 
commencement  of  his  connection  with 
that  country.  He  then  received  the 
command  of  the  Bombay  Army.  The 
events  that  colour  in  brilliancy  and 
brightness  the  last  decennial  period  of 
bis  life  will  be  more  folly  estimated  as 
we  recede  from  the  passions  of  the  time; 
and  its  history  is  studied  by  the  light  of 
its  results. 

The  first  active  services  in  the  de- 
ceased General's  life  occurred  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1708;  and  although 
few  honours  could  be  gathered  in  a 
civil  war,  yet  its  duties  were  extremely 
arduous.  Thi^  rebellion  originated 
partiallv  in  ecclesiastical  and  partially 
m  political  motives.  The  northern  mal- 
contents were  actuated  exclusively  by 
political  feelings.  They  sought  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  entirely  independent 
government  lor  Ireland;  and  although 
they  did  not  sympathise  witli  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
at  first,  yet  they  were  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  tneir  position  ultimately 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  men 
of  the  south  and  west.  The  hardest 
fighting  occurred  in  the  north;   and 


although  Ensign  Napier  held  an  inferior 

Eosition,  yet  his  ardent  mind  found 
ard  work  to  perform.  But  however 
necessary  the  measures  consequent  on 
this  rebellion  were  deemed,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  an  effioientrecord; 
for  still  greater  events  followed  rapidly, 
spreading  consternation  through  the 
land;  and  amid  the  continentsd  con- 
vulsions, foiigetfalness  of  the  Irish  bat- 
tles was  desirable. 

But  even  now,  when  more  than  half 
a  century  has  passed,  tiie  memory  of 
the  dead  survives  in  wearied  breasts, 
much  longing  for  their  promised  rest 
in  those  quiet  graveyards  that  some- 
times creep  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
lochs  that  deeply  indent  the  northern 
province  —  rest  long  promised,  long 
withheld — beside  those  who  were  laid 
therein  a  red  winding-sheet,  in  haste 
and  bitter  sorrow,  when  war  rent 
asunder  the  families  of  the  land.  Even 
yet  the  peasant  at  the  twilight  time 
passes  softly  by  dark  spots,  where  aged 
friends  have  told  him  that  a  gallows 
was  erected  for  the  brave,  if  also  they 
were — as  no  doubt  ihej  were — the 
erring.  Even  now,  in  brilliant  rooms, 
when  the  day  is  over,  and  the  hours  of 
night  are  beguiled  by  song  or  story, 
when  mirth  and  music  chase  away 
many  cares,  deep  shadows  sit  on  old 
brows,  beneath  a  fringe  of  sQvered  hair 
— and  these  are  shadows  that  never  can 
be  lightened;  for  old  men  will  tell  a 
stranger  that  her  husband,  or  father,  or 
brother  were  out  in  ninety-eight,  were 
shot  upon  a  dark  field,  or,  harder  still, 
were  hung  u^n  a  darker  bill.  Rapidly 
rushes  the  teaming  tide  round  sharp 
ou^jutting  rocks  in  those  deep  lochs 
that  run  so  far  into  the  land,  and  give 
a  charm  to  the  scenery  that  nothing 
else  can  ever  supply.  Behind  tbese  low 
rocks  the  deep  green  sea  wheels  and 
whirls,  not  hastily,  but  in  slow  and  so- 
lemn circles ;  like  as  if  it  were  a  living 
creature  that  knew  its  irresistible  might, 
and  was  to  devour  its  prey  with  leisiure. 
Now  and  then,  gurgling  and  gushing 
upwards  from  the  lowermost  recesses  of 
deep  pits,  waters  greener  still  than  those 
that  fioat  habitually  in  the  sunlight, 
look  out  to  see  this  world  of  light,  and 
then  sink  again  to  their  appointed  place 
amid  the  long  green  weeds,  greener 
than  the  waters  themselves,  that  kindly 
fold  up  in  their  silken  threads  many  mys- 
teries, many  secrets,  many  sins  and 
sorrows  connected  with  that  dark  time, 
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Napier  was  very  young  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  and  the 
French  invasion  of  Ireland;  but  he  had 
well  remembered  the  deplorable  events 
of  that  stormy  period,  terminated  by 
courts-martial,  by  military  executions, 
and  military  rule  in  all  the  provinces 
of  that  island.  He  had  longed  for  a 
change  of  employment,  and  the  scene 
shifts.  The  French  foes  are  driven  out 
of  Ireland,  or  they  have  perished  be- 
neath bayonet  and  bullet,  or  the  stormy 
surf  of  its  angrv  seas.  The  Irish  rebels 
are  beaten,  broken  or  scattered,  in  hope- 
less exile,  over  the  Western  Continent. 
As  generally  occiu^  in  such  cases  vil- 
lains have  escaped;  but  the  chivalrous, 
the  enthusiastic,  tiie  thoughtless,  and 
the  yoimg  have  perished  in  a  fine  burst 
of  patriotism.  Green  were  then  the 
wounds  caused  bv  that  rebellion ;  but 
the  stricken  land  had  peace — a  few 
precious  years  of  peace — during  which 
new  men  were  rising  to  be  sacnnced  on 
those  altars  of  war  that  were  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  offering.  During  these 
years  young  Napier  was  acquiring  that 
general  knowleoge  which  in  after  life 
rendered  him  a  dangerous  and  ready 
disputant  Often  we  may  suppose  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  that  far-off 
oriental  land  where  a  young  Irish  offi- 
cer had  acquired  and  was  acquiring 
fame  and  fortime.  The  romance  of 
India  stirred  his  soiQ,  but  the  strong 
voice  of  necessity  said  ever,  "  Not  yet, 
not  yet ; "  a  time  was  to  come,  but  not 
then — a  time,  but  not  until  long  after- 
wards— when  the  name  of  the  dreamer 
would  be  enshrined  upon  the  Indus, 
over  battle-fields  equalling  Assaye,  or 
Delhi,  or  Argaum,  in  their  wonderful 
history. 

Another  schemer,  meanwhile,  was 
planning  work  for  the  Moores  and  the 
Napiers  of  the  day.  An  ambitious  eye  was 
thrown  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
to  those  of  the  Escurial.  The  ambition 
that  had  plucked  trophies  from  Germany 
and  Italy  sought  to  gather  them  on 
Spanish  soil.  Opportunities  were  easily 
obtained.  The  royal  fiEunilv  of  Spain  ab- 
dicated. The  House  of  Braganza  fled. 
The  former  accepted  a  pension,  and  the 
latter  sought  independence  in  their  colo- 
nial possessions.  Kings  may  fly,  but 
the  people  must  remain.  The  latter 
have,  therefore,  the  larger  interest  in 
peace.  Napoleon  had  determined  to  ap- 
propriate Spain  and  Portugal;  for  the 
world  itself  was  rather  too  limited  to 


supply  the  wants  of  his  family ;  and  the 
peninsular  peasantry  also  determined  to 
keep  their  own,  after  they  had  be^i 
abandoned  by  their  princes. 

These  events  led  to  the  Peninsular 
War.  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the  interval 
between  Eolica  and  Vimiera,  and  Wel- 
lesley's  second  descent  on  the  peninsula, 
received  the  command  of  the  British 
army.  No  general  was  ever  more  be- 
lovea  by  his  army  or  bv  his  country- 
men, and  yet  he  was  sacrificed  to  jealousy 
at  home  and  treachery  abroad.  Amid 
all  the  fast  shifting  scenes  of  his 
rapid  advance  from  Portugal,  and  still 
more  rapid  retreat  on  Gorunna,  before 
Napoleon,  the  60th  regiment  of  infantry 
ana  their  major  often  appear.  They 
formed  the  rear-guard  in  the  tryingmarch 
upon  Gorunn  a.  Napoleon  was  humbled 
and  irritated  by  the  defeats  of  his  forces 
and  his  marshals  at  Eolica  and  Vimiera 
and  still  more  by  the  convention  of 
Gintra.  He  was  anxious  to  capture  or 
to  destroy  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Moore.  The  extent  of  his  forces, 
the  horrible  roads,  blocked  with  snow, 
when  they  were  not  flooded  with  rain ; 
and  the  utter  incapacity  of  aU  their 
Spanish  allies,  except  Eomana,  rendered 
the  annihilation  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  highly  probable.  Major  Gharles 
Napier  was  employed  to  cover  the  re- 
treat In  that  service  he  acquired  the 
maxims  which  actuated  him  in  his  re- 
forms of  the  Indian  army.  From  the 
passage  of  the  Esla  to  the  battle  before 
Gorunna  he  was  acquiringthat  antipathy 
to  officer's  baggage,  which  ultimately 
appeared  in  his  celebrated  opinion 
agalost  anything  more  than  two  shirts, 
an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  a  little  soap,  and 
a  tooth  brush.  We  may  often  trace  pe- 
culiarities of  character  to  incidents  in 
life.  General  Sir  Gharles  J.  Napier's 
opinions  were  based  upon  Major  Gharles 
JT  Napier's  experience  in  three  weeks 
from  the  21st  December,  1808,  to  the 
16th  January,  1809.  Every  da,j  was 
occupied  in  marching  and  skirmishing. 
Napoleon  originally,  and  Soult  aft^ 
New-Year's-Day  of  1809,  left  the  retreat- 
ing army  no  time  for  rest.  Gombats 
occurred  daily,  and  on  some  days  almost 
hourly;  until  Major  Napier  became  ra- 
ther too  well  known  to  his  pursuers.  On 
the  7th  January,  the  French  attacked  at 
Lugo,  and  were  repulsed  by  Sir  John 
Moore  in  person  with  a  heavy  loss.  On 
the  16th,  the  British  army  were  stationed 
in  the  villages  around  Gorunna,  and  the 
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British  fleet  were  at  anchor  in  the  hay. 
Spain  was  to  he  abandoned  for  a  time, 
hut  Napoleon's  object  had  not  heen 
achieved,  and  could  not  he  gained,  un- 
less the  embarkation  of  the  army  could 
he  prevented.  Soult,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  attack  them.  The  result  is 
well  known.  It  was  a  victory  dearer 
than  any  previously  achieved  by  the 
British  forces,  because  it  secured  nothing 
except  a  retreat.  Sir  John  Moore  was 
mortally  wounded,  by  a  cannon  ball, 
while  leading  on  the  42nd  and  50th  re- 
giments at  the  village  of  Elvina.  He  was 
carried  by  soldiers  of  the  42nd  into  Co- 
nmna,  and  lived  to  know  that,  like  Aber- 
cromby  and  Wolfe,  he  died  in  victory. 
Sir  David  Baird  had  lost  an  arm  on  the 
right,  and  Sir  John  Hope,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved ,  could  make  n  o  fvirther 
use  of  his  success  than  to  bury  his  dead 
and  embark  in  peace. 

One  prisoner  was  left  behind,  to  whom 
restraint  was  torture.  In  endeavouring 
to  lead  forward  the  50th  regiment,  he 
had  been  suddenly  left  with  four  soldiers 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy.  Three  of  his  followers  were  at 
once  shot  down,  and  the  fourth  was 
wounded.  Mcyor  Napier  attempted  to 
assist  the  fourtii ;  and  while  doing  so  he 
was  stnick  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg, 
and  some  of  the  bones  were  broken. 
Using  his  sword  as  a  staff",  he  endea- 
voured to  get  out  of  the  way;  but  a 
French  soldier  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
with  his  bayonet.  The  major  turned, 
and,  wounded  as  he  was,  rapidly  dis- 
armed his  opponent;  but  he  was  cut  in 
the  head  by  a  sabre,  some  of  his  ribs  were 
broken  by  a  cannon  ball ;  and  knocked 
down  at  last  by  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
he  was  dragged  out  of  the  fight,  insen- 
sible, by  a  benevolent  French  drummer. 
Soult  treated  his  distinguished  prisoner 
with  much  consideration.  His  wounds 
were  skilfully  tended;  and  when  the 
Marshal  left  Ney  in  command  at  Co- 
nmna,  Major  Napier  was  nearly  restored 
to  health. 

An  English  frigate  ran  into  the  bay 
one  day  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
captain  sought  information  regarding 
Miyor  Napier.  The  request  was  re- 
ported to  Ney  by  his  aide-de-camp; 
and  the  "bravest  of  the  brave"  di- 
rected that  officer  to  tdlow  his  coun- 
trymen an  interview  with  their  pri- 
soner. The  French  captain  looted 
closely  on  his  commander.  "  General," 
said  he,  "  Major  Napier  has  a  motiier." 


"  Has  he,"  was  Ney's  answer,  "  then 
let  him  ^o  with  his  countrymen,  and 
he  can  tate  twenty-five  British  soldiers 
with  him."  The  act  was  generous  and 
noble ;  at  least  equal  to  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  Moore  by  his  adver- 
sai^  Soult;  and  it  was  one  of  those 
traits  in  the  character  of  Ney,  which 
cast  around  his  own  fate  a  deeper  tinge 
of  sorrow  than  might  have  been  felt 
for  a  less  worthy  foe. 

Few  men  ever  acquire  the  experience 
gained  by  Major  Napier  in  life.  Upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  imusual  business 
at  Doctors  Commons.  His  name  was 
returned  in  the  list  of  killed  at  Corunna. 
His  friends  entertained  no  doubt  of  his 
fate,  and  his  heirs  administered  to  his 
property.  The  error  had  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  officer  marked  dead  in 
law  had  to  be  again  acknowledged 
among  the  living. 

At  this  period  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  applications  for  employment  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  No  young  officer 
deserved  better  of  his  country;  but 
even  the  exigencies  of  the  service  could 
not  always  overcome  the  favouritism 
of  faction ;  and  although,  as  the  grand- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major 
Napier  was  not  destitute  of  influence, 
yet  three  officers  had  to  be  provided 
for  in  one  family;  and  they  were  not 
grateful,  according  to  ministerial  no- 
tions. They  could  fight.  All  their 
friends  and  foes  acknowledged  that 
they  fought  well ;  but  they  also  talked 
and  wrote,  and  their  opinions  were 
crimes. 

Wearied  with  applications  which 
brought  no  positive  result.  Colonel 
Napier  returned  to  Spain  as  a  volun- 
teer. Early  in  1810,  he  was  again  with 
the  Allied  army  on  the  border  land 
between  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  was 
engaged  with  General  Crawford's  light 
division  in  a  severe  action  on  the  Coa, 
near  Almeida,  on  the  24th  of  May. 
This  contest  terminated  in  the  desti-uc- 
tion  of  many  French  soldiers  in  a  vain 
effort  to  cross  the  Coa,  at  a  ravine  in 
front  of  Crawford's  division,  and  had 
no  result  except  the  death  of  so  many 
men.  The  summer  of  1810  passed 
away  without  active  operations;  and 
a  man  of  Colonel  Napier's  character 
and  disposition  might  have  been  as 
agreeably  occupied  in  Piccadilly  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mondego  river;  but 
towards  the  close  of  autumn,  Massena 
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having  oompleted  his  ajrangements, 
and  obtained  reinforcements,  deter- 
niined  to  invade  Portugal.  He  might 
have  accomplished  this  object  by 
flanking  the  mountains  on  wldch  the 
British  army  at  the  time  were  sta- 
tioned. Massena  decided  on  forcing 
the  shorter  route,  probably  because  he 
knew  that  Wellington  womd  gather  all 
the  harvest  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  within  that  temporary  fortifi- 
cation. 

The  battle  of  Busaco  commenced 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
September,  1810.  The  British  and 
Portuguese  forces  were  strongly  posted 
(m  Ihe  Serra  de  Busaco,  a  high  ridge, 
with,  in  some  places,  thick  pine  forests, 
on  the  sloping  and  steep  ground  in 
iOront.  They  were  greatly  out-num- 
bered by  the  French  army  under  Mas- 
sena, assisted  by  Marshals  Ney  and 
Kegnier.  Lord  Wellington  might  have 
been  attacked  at  ^at  disadvantage  on 
the  previous  evenmg;  but  Massena  was 
engaged  with  Colonel  Trant  and  the 
Portuguese  partisans  in  his  rear.  The 
morning  of  Busaco  was  shrouded  in 
mist,  and  the  French  divisions  had 
nearly  climbed  the  heights  before  they 
were  attacked.  The  battle  from  the 
nature  of  the  groimd  did  not  admit  of 
scientific  movements,  and  it  was  sh(Krt 
although  serere.  It  ended  with  the 
morning.  Before  noon  the  French  had 
retired  srom  all  points  of  tbe  hill ;  and 
duiing  the  afternoon  they  were  peace- 
ably engaged  in  the  removal  of  their 
wounded  men.  Colonel  C.  J.  Napier  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  conflict.  He 
was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  mxisket 
shot  The  ball  broke  his  jaw<bone  in 
which  it  lodged.  After  the  battle  the 
colonel,  desirous  to  be  rid  of  this  in- 
cumbrance, mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
for  two  days,  to  obtain  ^ood  medical 
assistance.  The  anecdote  illustrates  the 
energy  of  the  man.  We  may  also  add 
that  It  illustrates  the  incompetency  of 
the  service,  at  that  time,  in  the  medical 
department  An  army  which  had  every 
reason  to  live  in  daily  expectation  of 
broken  bones,  should  have  comprised 
an  efficient  surgical  stafl*,  and  rendered 
Colonel  Napier's  hard  ride  entirely 
superfluous. 

A  cold  and  dreary  winter  followed 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  but 
while  the  British  army  possessed  an 
abundant  commissary,  the  French, 
without  the  lines,  simered  dreadfully 


from  disease  and  want.  Early  in  March 
of  the  following  year,  1811,  Massena 
left  Santarem,  and  commenced  his  re- 
treat into  Spain  For  rather  more  than 
a  month  the  two  armies  had  daily  skir- 
mishes, of  which  Colonel  Napier  had 
more  than  a  fair  shajre.  During  bis  long 
life  he  had  a  habit  of  falling  into  hard, 
and  to  himself  unprofitable,  fighting; 
and  he  scarcely  ever  escaped  without 
some  contusion  or  wound.  Portugal 
was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Frendi 
early  in  April  The  celebrated  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onore  was  fought  on  the 
6th  of  May,  and  although  peculiarly 
fatal  to  officers,  yet  Colonel  Napier,  who 
was  present  in  that  conflict,  reached 
victory  without  a  woimd,  an  unusual 
event  in  his  case.  That  month  of  May 
was  very  fatal  to  the  armies  engaged  in 
the  Penmsula;  and  Albuera,  nearly  the 
most  bloody  battle  io  the  war,  was 
fought  by  Marshal  Beresford  on  the 
16th;  but  the  subsequent  months  ware 
not  distinguished  by  grand  operations, 
although  SKirmishing  was  always  found 
for  men  like  Colonel  Napier,  few  in 
number,  as  they  are,  in  all  armies. 

The  winter  of  1811  and  1812  was 
extremely  severe ;  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  that  winter  Lord/Wellington  formed 
the  design  of  storming  Ciudad  Eodrigo. 
He  moved  his  army  from  cantonments 
on  the  8th  of  January.    On  the  19th 
he  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
A  stem  denial  was  his  answer;  but 
during  the  evening  he  stormed  Ciudad 
Eodrigo,   to   the  utter  amazement  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  approach- 
ing with  a  large  force,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Colonel  Napier  was  present  during  &e 
operations,  but  one  of  the  two  storming 
parties  was  led  by  Mc^or  George  Napier, 
his  brother,  who  was  severely  wounded. 
The  brothers  were  pres^it  at  the  siege 
of  Badges  and   its   storming     thiee 
months  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad  fiodrigo; 
but  although  Colonel  Napier  attracted 
the  regard  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
who  had  great  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  officers,  yet  he  never 
attained  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  Peninsular  War;  and  that  oiroum- 
stance  explains  his  eagerness  to  enter 
upon  a  more  independent  field  of  action 
in  the  war  which  the  United  States, 
very  imprudently  and  ungenerously,  at 
that  moment  commenced  against  ureat 
Britain. 

Both  nations  understand  Uieir  posi* 
tion  better  how  than  tiiej  did  in  18 13; 
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and  a  repetition  of  hostilities  so  closely 
resemblmg  a  civil  war,  and  partaking 
in  all  the  peculiarly  harsh  features  of 
interna]  contests,  is,  we  trust,  impossible ; 
and  certainly  it  is  so  improbable  that 
we  dislike  a  recurrence  to  the  incidents 
of  the  last  conflict,  honourable  as  they 
were  to  the  military  character  and  ex- 
perience of  Colonel  Napier.  But  peace 
was  declared —  the  short  peace  of  1814 
— and  in  1815  he  was  informed  that 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba.  He 
felt  that  the  French  chieftain  must 
again  involve  Europe  in  hostilities,  and 
hastened  homewaros  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  position  in  his  country's 
defence  richly  deserved  by  his  proles- 
sional  talents.  When  he  arrived  in 
England  he  found  Europe  in  the  centre 
of  a  new  crisis,  and  he  hurried  onwards; 
but  steam  rower  on  land  and  water 
was  then  unknown,  and  the  most  active 
traveller,  pressed  for  time,  on  errands  of 
life  or  death,  was  compelled  to  wait  for 
wind  and  tide.  England  expected  a 
great  battle,  but  not  so  soon  as  it  oc- 
curred; and  reinforcements  were  under 
preparation  for  the  army  in  Belgium. 
Colonel  Napier  hastened  on.  When  he 
reached  Ostend  the  exigency  appeared 
still  greater.  As  he  advanced,  crowds 
of  fugitives  stopped  the  path.  Alarm 
and  dismay  appeared  in  thie  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  which  he  passed.  He 
hurried  on,  quickening  his  speed  as  if  a 
single  arm  could  change  the  destiny  of 
the  coming  day.  Then  reports  of  Ligny 
and  Quatre-Bras  met  him —  disastrous 
lumoiurs ;  and  they  urged  him  forward 
— forward,  to  defeat,  it  might  be ;  but 
not  to  dishonour — onward,  to  die  in 
the  last  hour  of  a  great  battle  rather 
than  that  the  country  which  he  loved 
better  than  it  had  then  loved  him, 
«hQuld  look  in  vain  for  aid  from  one  of 
her  sons,  when  his  assistance  was  re- 
quired. An  impatient  rider  and  a  pantr 
ing  steed  are  met  by  fugitives,  now 
abandoning  their  homes  in  sadness  of 
heart  and  sorrow.  A  third  battle  nas 
been  fought  and  lost.  The  army  which 
he  loved  is  beaten  and  flying  in  detached 
fragments.  The  leaders  whom  he  fol- 
lowed are  with  the  dead  or  the  dying. 
The  foemen  whom  he  had  often  met  are 
trampling  on  and  over  his  friends. 
Btill  in  this  dark  hour  courage  and 
genius  combined,  daring  to  conceive, 
Rapidity  to  execute  nught  stop  the 
^ht  of  his  friends  or  the  process  of 
his  fo^s;  and  mff^  of  the  best  British 


regiments  were  behind  him  fresh  and 
unbroken.  The  rider  hastened  on.  Now 
the  cei'tain  character  of  the  rumour 
changes.  Wounded  men  from  Ligny 
and  Quatre-Bras  pass  by,  but  they  do 
not  think  that  they  are  beaten ;  and  as 
the  day  wears  on,  towards  night  these 
rumours  becoma  stOl  more  uncertain. 
That  haze  in  the  distant  east,  on  which 
the  setting  sun  haa  shone  out  for  a  few 
minutes,  hangs  over  the  distant  field  of 
strife.  By  and  by  the  roar  of  artillery, 
like  thunder  far  away,  booms  on  the 
ear;  or  the  rider  thinks  so,  and  his 
nervousness  increcuses;  and  the  delays 
of  the  road  wax  longer  and  worse. 
Waggons  full  of  wounded  men  choke 
the  way;  but  they  bring  better  news 
and  brighter  hopes.  The  battle  was 
not  lost  when  they  left,  and  it 
would  not  be  lost.  The  inspirited  rider 
struggles  on.  The  night  has  fallen  over 
the  vanquished  and  the  victorious;  a 
night  of  horrors  to  the  flying  and  broken 
sqiiadrons  who  rallied  in  the  morning 
around  the  eagles  of  France.  Our  soli- 
tary rider  still  strives  against  a  thicken- 
ing current  of  horse  and  vehicles;  but 
at  last  he  hears  that  the  battle  is  won. 
The  intelligence  that  even  lights  up  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  around  scarcely  gives 
pleasure  to  him.  The  grand  contest  of 
Europe  is  over,  and  he  had  no  part  in 
the  result.  Hereafter  men  will  speak 
respectfully  of  soldiers  who  fought  at 
Waterloo,  and  he  had  only  struggled 
hard  to  be  present.  A  wayward  fate  it 
seemed  that  took  him  over  the  Atlantic 
to  combat  peasants,  and  left  his  name 
out  of  this  great  strife  of  giants.  He 
reported  himself  at  head-quarters  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  was  present  at  some 
of  the  combats  on  the  way  to  Paris, 
and  entered  that  city  with  the  Allied 
armies. 

The  peace  that  followed  promised  to 
be  deep  and  long ;  and  although  a  consi- 
derable English  army  was  left  in  France, 
yet  Colonel  Napier  spught  other  employ- 
ment He  obtained  the  governorship  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  His  military  capa- 
bilities had  been  long  acknowledged ;  tds 
literary  talents,  if  less  conspicuous  than 
those  of  his  younger  brother,  were  evi- 
dently respectable,  as  his  works  on 
colonies,  colonization,  and  Ireland  de- 
monstrated ;  but  he  was  now  tried  in  a 
new  sphere.  His  administrative  genius 
shone  brightly  in  his  management  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  so  far  as  his  relations  with 
the  islanders  were  coneemed;  but  he 
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quarrelled  with  the  Home  Government, 
we  feel  that  a  governor  of  a  distant 
dependency  who  gains  the  esteem  of  the 
governed  and  the  antipathy  of  his  own 
government,  is  an  honest,  although  he 
may  he  a  mistaken,  man.  Sir  Gh  arles  Na- 
pier succeeded  in  hoth  particulars.  He 
gained  the  love  of  the  Cephalonians,  and 
he  did  not  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
Colonial  and  War  Offices.  He  was  re- 
called, hut  his  memory  was  not  easily 
ohliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  is- 
landers, who  adopted  the  means  in  their 
power  of  steadily  expressing  the  esteem 
in  which  one  of  their  governors  was 
held. 

The  Greek  revolution  hrought  Sir 
Charles  Napier  into  correspondence  with 
the  late  Lord  Byron,  with  Mr.  Hume, 
and  other  English  fiiends  of  Grecian 
independence.  They  did  not  exactly 
please  him  hy  their  conduct,  and  he  did 
not  please  them  with  his  counsel ;  hut 
he  knew  more  of  fighting,  and  prohahly 
of  Greeks  and  Turks  also,  than  the  great 
poet,  or  the  famous  financier. 

He  passed  some  years  at  this  period 
of  his  life  in  England,  unemployed;  and 
even  when  he  ohtained  the  command  of 
the  Northern  Military  Division  of  Eng- 
land, he  could  only  exercise  his  influence 
for  the  improvement  of  discipline  in  the 
regiments  under  his  control.  Life  was 
meanwhile  wearing  over.  Peace  was 
firmly  estahhshed  in  Europe ;  and  al- 
though it  had  heen.  hroken  repeatedly 
on  the  Continent,  yet  Sir  Charles  Napier 
never  offered  his  services  to  any  foreign 
state,  even  when  he  approved  the  cause 
of  war.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
reforms  in  the  army.  He  improved  the 
position  of  the  private  soldier,  so  far  as 
his  influence  and  power  went.  Ho  en- 
forced very  strict  discipline  in  harracks, 
and  he  undouhtedly  made  changes  in 
their  physical  and  moral  circumstances 
of  a  favourable  nature. 

He  approached  his  sixtieth  year  before 
the  Bombay  command  was  offered  to 
him ;  and  he  left  England  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1841.  He  did  not  agree  cor- 
dially with  any  governor-general,  during 
his  Indian  connexion,  except  the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough,  who  appreciated  and 
fully  understood  his  character.  The 
reverses  in  Afi*ghanistan,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sikhs  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Indus,  caused  great  anxiety  among 
the  Anglo-Indians  and  in  this  country. 
Scinde  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Ameers;  and  their  power  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Indus  was  likely,  under  any  re- 
verse, to  be  employed  against  the  British 
empire.  Suspicions  existed  on  good 
groimds  that  they  had  urged  the  Beloo- 
ches  to  attack  our  forces  in  the  mountain 
passes.  The  situation  of  affairs  was 
peculiarly  embarrassing.  Defeat  in 
Scinde  would  have  been  ruinous,  and 
yet  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  scarcely  an 
army.  He  had  only  a  respectable  de- 
tachment, for  the  conquest  of  a  great 
country.  He  offered  his  terms  in  Scinde, 
as  an  invader,  with  3,000  men,  Euro- 
peans and  natives  behind,  and  25,000 
men  before  him.  The  disparity  of  the 
armies  caused  no  distrust  to  his  daunt- 
less mind.  The  Ameers  did  not  attack 
him,  he  did  not  attack  them,  but  endea- 
voured in  some  long,  weary  marches 
through  the  deserts  to  communicate  with 
Generals  Nott  and  Pollock,  then  engaged 
in  an  Afighanistan  campaign ;  and  he 
seized  the  fortresses  on  wluch  the  Ameers 
relied  in  these  marches,  thus  compelling 
them  to  fight  on  the  open  plain.  He 
took  the  strong  fortress  ofEmaum  Ghur 
with  only  300  men  of  his  Irish  regi- 
ment, the  22nd,  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Mahommed  Khan,  who  had 
accumulated  stores  and  treasures  in 
the  fort,  fled  before  this  small  Em*opean 
force ;  for  a  very  salutary  di'ead  of  Sir 
Charles  i^^apier  depressed  the  courage  of 
the  Ameers.  This  fear  of  their  enemy 
was  to  be  increased. 

The  small  army  under  his  command 
was  surrounded  by  opponents.  He 
seemed  to  be  cut  off*  and  in  extreme 
danger.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  attack 
16,000  Belooches,  strongly  posted  at 
Meanee,  before  they  could  he  reinforced 
by  other  divisions.  He  had  2,600  men. 
The  resolution,  therefore,  resembled 
despair,  but  his  calculations  were  dis- 
appointed. The  Belooches  succeeded 
in  joining  their  forces,  and  brought 
into  tb^  field  25,000  infantry,  and  10,000 
irregular  cavalry.  Sir  Chaiies  Napier 
had  1,800  infantry,  and  800  cavalry, 
opposed  to  this  great  army.  In  addition 
to  numbers,  the  Belooches  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  positions,  which  they  had 
selected  and  strengthened.  They  en- 
deavoured to  draw  forward  the  small 
band  of  their  opponents  within  the 
range  of  these  mud  walls,  in  order  that 
they  might  attack  them  on  the  flank  and 
rear.  Sir  Charles  observed  the  opening 
in  the  wall,  through  which  their  am- 
buscade was  to  sally,  and  he  ordered 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  22nd  to 
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seize  this  portal.  They  obeyed  his 
order,  and  although  their  captain  was 
kUled  in  the  gate,  yet  this  company  of 
eighty  men  cooped  up  six  thousand  in 
their  own  snare,  and  virtually  gained 
the  battle.  The  resistance  iji  front  was 
tremendous.  The  Beloochg^  were  brave 
and  desperate  men.  They  eharged  the 
22nd  with  vehemence,  although  the 
superior  practice  of  the  Irish  muskets 
thinned  their  ranks  rapidly,  or  laid  them 
down  regularly  where  they  had  stood. 
The  English  artillery  men  swept  the 
flank  of  the  opposing  army  with  conti- 
nuous showers  of  grape ;  but  they  had 
to  be  protected  from  the  fury  of  their 
wild  opponents,  who  absolutely  tore  at 
the  guns,  and  endeavoured  to  overturn 
them,  while  they  were  being  blown  from 
the  cannon's  mouth  in  companies.  The 
carnage  was  appalling — the  courage  that 
sustained  it  unbending — but  the  Beloo- 
ches  were  crowded  in  struggling  masses, 
among  whom  a  musket  never  missed,  and 
the  artillery  tore  up  bloody  lanes  at  every 
discharge.  The  physical  endurance  of 
men  is,  howevefit,  limited,  and  after  his 
little  army  had  been  engaged  for  more 
than  three  hours  in  this  dreadful 
butchery,  Sfr  Charles  Napier  saw  that  a 
decisive  effort  was  necessary.  He 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge.  The 
fatal  totillery  played  upon  the  thick 
massed  of  flesh  and  blood  opposed  to 
them  within  a  few  yards.  The  bayonets 
and  the  bullets  of  the  22nd  pressed 
desperately  on  the  compact  ranks  around 
them.  It  was  the  last  struggle  for  vic- 
tory, and  the  alternative  was  death. 
Victory  was  obtained.  The  army  of  the 
Ameers  fled,  and  six  of  these  chieftains 
surrendered  after  the  battle.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Belooches  had  been 
dreadful.  An  equal  number  of  men  had 
never  been  slain  in  a  modem  battle  by 
an  army  so  few  as  that  commanded  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  Six  thousand 
men  were  left  by  the  Ameers  on  the 
field,  and  nearly  all  of  them  perished. 
The  battle  continued  for  four  hours,  and 
in  that  time  less  than  two  thousand 
men  had  slain  more  than  three  times 
their  own  number.  The  loss  of  the 
British  forces  was  comparatively  small, 
but  it  was  great  to  them.  Sixty  officers 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Serjeants  and 
privates  were  disabled — nearly  one-fifth 
of  their  army;  and  of  these,  six  officers 
and  sixty  men  were  dead  upon  the  field. 
One-sixth  of  both  armies  were  down. 
Their  relative  proportions  stood  as  at  the 


commencement  at  the  close.  The 
victory  was,  therefore,  naiTowly  won ; 
and  if  the  battle  had  lasted  longer,  it 
would  have  ended  in  the  defeat  and  ex- 
tirpation of  this  small  band.  The  odds 
were  fifteen  to  one  against  them  in  the 
morning,  and  a  limit  exists  even  in  the 
contests  of  disciplined  and  fully  armed 
soldiers  with  masses  of  brave  men ;  and 
the  Belooches  were  brave. 

This  battle  of  Meanee,  fought  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1843^  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  former  contest  in  India, 
mil  as  the  history  of  Brjtish  India  is 
with  the  romance  of  war,  either  in  the 
vast  results  produced  by  ^lender  means, 
the  courage  of  the  general  and  his  men, 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  or  its  de- 
cisive termination. 

Wellington  gained  Assaye  with  nine 
men  to  one  hundred  of  his  enemies ; 
and  he  lost  one-third  of  his  force  in 
killed  and  wounded,  amounting  to  nearly 
two  thousand,  in  inflicting  a  loss  on  the 
Mahrattas  not  greater  in  numbers  than 
the  Belooches  suffered  at  Meanee.  The 
succeeding  victory  of  Wellington  at 
Argaum  was  decisive,  but  not  greater  in 
reference  to  the  proportionate  means  by 
which  the  end  was  achieved  than  Assaye, 
and  not  equal  to  Meanee. 

These  facts  should  not  be  forgotten 
now  by  those  who  value  military  ser- 
vices and  reward  them ;  for  we  feel,  and 
all  men  feel,  that  they  were  rather  over- 
looked during  Sir  Charles  Napier's  life. 

The  conqueror  of  Scinde  was  a  brave, 
daring,  skilful  soldier,  but  he  was  not  a 
reckless  officer.  He  felt  the  embarrass- 
ing nature  of  his  position  when  Hydra- 
bad  was  opened  to  his  Little  army.  He 
applied  to  Lord  Ellenborough  for  re- 
inforcements, and  the  governor-general 
ordered  all  the  men  whom  he  could 
spare  from  other  emei-gencies  to  join 
the  army  of  Scinde.  Shere  Mahom- 
med,  the  greatest  of  the  Ameers,  known 
in  his  own  country  as  **  the  Lion,"  had 
another  army  ready,  or  the  remains  of 
the  old  army  re-organised,  in  little  more 
than  a  month  after  Meanee.  He  refused 
to  surrender,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
met  him  at  Dubba,  near  Hydrabad,  on 
the  24th  of  March.  The  British  army 
was  now  6,000  strong,  and  the  Belooches 
numbered  nearly  25,000  men.  The 
disparity  was  great,  but  not  so  hopeless 
as  at  Meanee.  Still  three  hours*  hard 
fighting  and  a  terrible  slaughter  were 
needed  before  Shere  Mahommed  was 
driven    from   his    strong   position   at 
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Dubba,  and  Scinde  was  finally  won. 
The  battle  was  brilliantly  fought  and 
victory  bravely  achieved ;  yet  the  result 
proved  the  necessity  for  those  re-inforce- 
ments  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  pru- 
dently demanded  and  LordEUenborough 
promptly  supplied. 

That  governor-general  at  once  made 
the  conqueror  of  Scinde  its  governor; 
and  the  resolution  was  amply  vindi- 
cated by  the  result.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
applied  his  administrative  talents  in- 
cessantly to  the  organisation  of  the  re- 
sources of  Scinde.  He  planned  bridges, 
canals,  and  roads.  He  provided  means 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
He  promoted  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Within  a  few  months  he  had  repressed 
disorder^secured  industry  in  its  rights, 
suppressed  the  banditti  formed  D*om 
the  broken  ranks  of  a  desperate  army, 
and  turned  the  lawless  and  wild  bor- 
derers into  peaceable  men  of  work. 
Covered  with  woimds,  constitutionally 
weak,  somewhat  bent  by  years  and 
fatigue,  but  mentally  active,  energetic, 
and  strong,  he  moved  incessantly  over 
^e  vast  land  which  he  had  added  to 
the  empire,  corrected  abuses,  repaired 
injuries,  and  supplied  incentives  to  in- 
dustry. He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  much  sentimental  writing  was  em- 
ployed to  depict  and  denounce  his  con- 
duct to  the  Ameers ;  but  he  never  had 
promised  to  respect  the  claims,  further 
than  they  were  well  founded,  of  the 
idle,  the  weak,  and  worthless.  He  had 
never  offered  encouragement  to  a  feudal 
system  of  life.  His  practice  always 
vindicated  the  mazim,  that  those  who 
live  by,  should  also  live  for,  mankind. 
The  Ameers,  therefore,  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  exaggerated  regard 
from  a  man  who  lived  for  the  people 
rather  than  their  rulers.  In  Scinde  he 
was  a  despot,  but  one  of  a  beneficent 
character;  illustrating  the  opinion  of 
eome,  that  in  certain  stages  of  society 
a  despotic  government  would  be  suit- 
able if  any  security  could  be  afibrded  for 
its  quality.  A  good  and  wise  despot, 
however,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

We  recur  to  the  battle  of  Dubba  only 
to  contrast  it  with  the  brilliant  victories 
of  Lord  I^ake  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Las^ 
waree.  The  achievements  of  General 
Lake  were  most  decisive,  and  they  were 
accomplished  with  limited  means;  but 
neither  of  them  excelled  the  victory  of 
Dubba,  or  approached  the  tremendous 
fight  of  Meanee ;  yet  they  gained  for 


General  Lake  a  place  in  the  peerage. 
No  student  of  Indian  history  says  that 
honours  were  ill-bestowed  on  that  brave 
man.  Few  remember  without  regret 
that  he  who  should  have  borne,  and 
could  have  well  sustained  them,  died 
early  in  the  olive  grove,  and  sleeps 
among  the  crags  and  rocks  of  Rolica. 
But  without  referring  to  the  deeds  per- 
formed by  living  men,  and  the  honours 
awarded  to  them,  itj  is  scarcely  possible 
to  recal  the  names  of  great  Indian 
leaders,  without  feeling  that  a  sad  omis- 
sion has  occurred  in  this  case  —  one 
also  that  cannot  now  be  fully  rectified. 

The  defeat  of  regular  armies  in  the 
field  was  an  easier  matter  probably  than 
the  effectual  discomfiture  of  the  desert 
chiefs  on  the  borders,  who  had  lived 
and  prospered  by  plunder,  and  knew  no 
better  means  of  replenishing  their  larders. 
This  object  was,  notwithstanding  its 
difficulty,  not  only  completed  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  but  effected  in  a  spirit 
that  won  the  hearts  of  the  vanquished 
Sirdars,  who  first  named  their  con- 
queror the  brother  of  the  Evil  One,  for 
his  success  in  war;  and  then  gave  him 
their  allegiance,  for  the  lessons  he 
taught  them  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Two  swords  were  carried  upon  his 
coffin  at  Portsmouth.  One  of  them  was 
notched  and  worn,  for  it  was  his  father's ; 
and  the  blade  had  suffered  no  disgrace 
in  the  keeping  of  the  son.  The  second 
was  the  "  Sword  of  Peace,"  presented  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  when  he  left  Scinde, 
by  those  robber-chieftains  whom  he  had 
turned  into  honest  men. 

The  great  Sikh  war  broke  out  whe^ 
the  hostilities  in  Scinde  were  quelled. 
The  activity  of  the  governor  of  Scinde 
was  shown  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
army  which  he  collected  and  held  ready 
to  march  upwards  to  the  Sutlej.  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  then  resigned  the 
governor-generalship,  and  an  old  soldier 
occupied  that  high  position.  His  plana 
did  not  include  the  employment  of  the 
Scinde  army  in  the  Sutlej,  although  a 
movement  up  the  Indus  was,  we  think, 
proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
would  have  been  effective,  following 
the  instructions  of  Sir  Henry  Ha rdinge, 
he  occupied  Bewalpore,  and  thus  missed 
the  great  battles  of  Ferozepore,  AJiwal, 
and  Sobraon;  but  some  persons  W 
lieved  that  if  Sir  Charles  Napier's  corps, 
then  numbering  12,000  to  15,000  effective 
men,  had  been  drawn  up  the  Indus,  io 
sufficient  time,  under  their  gallant  chief, 
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Ferozepore,  or  its  substitute,  would  have 
been  more  decisive,  and  no  Sobraon 
would  have  been  required.  The  first 
Sikh  campaign  was  more  near  a  defeat 
than  those  who  fought  at  Sobraon  wil- 
lingly admit ;  and  the  assistance  offered 
from  Scinde  would  have  greatly  reduced, 
if  it  had  not  entirely  removed,  any  doubt 
of  its  issue  ever  entertained. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  resigned  the  gover- 
norship of  Scinde  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1847.  He  found  his  country 
suffering  under  great  calamities,  and 
meditating  grand  political  changes ;  but 
the  ardour  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  army  extended  also  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  land ;  and  his  country- 
men instinctively  recognised  in  him  a 
great  hero  and  a  great  man — a  man 
who  was  never  idle,  and  whose  engage- 
ments were  invariably  directed  against 
abuses  and  corruption. 

The  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Scinde  present  Sir  Charles  Napier's  cha- 
racter m  three  distinct  departments : 
as  a  soldier,  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  imi'ivatled  in  the  msproportion 
between  his  means  and  the  results,  by 
any  preceding  achievements  in  India : 
as  an  administrator,  who,  succeeding  to 
the  guidance  of  a  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  repelled  with  an  equitable, 
although  a  strong  hand,  the  crimes  of 
an  armed  banditti;  created  confidence 
in  his  government ;  established  peace, 
law,  and  order;  elicited  the  forgotten 
resources  of  the  land,  and  increased  the 
means  of  the  population,  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  state,  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable and  incredible  rapidity :  and  as 
a  writer,  defending  his  proceedings,  on 
all  points,  against  corrupted  and  un- 
piincipled  adversaries.  The  military, 
when  contrasted  with  the  civil  service 
of  India,  is  poor  and  pure.  Charges 
originating  in  the  disappointment  of 
those  camp  followers  wlio  expect  an  en- 
Jargen^ient  of  pay  and  place  from  each 
extension  of  the  Indian  emph*e,  were 
directed  at  Sir  Charles  Napier's  conduct 
in  India.  They  made  no  gain,  and 
therefore  they  asserted  that  the  country 
suffered  loss.  The  native  Ameers  were 
not  dethroned  to  make  room  for  Eng- 
lish agents;  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bombay  writers,  the  former  chiefs  of 
Scinde  should  not  have  been  displaced. 
Their  conqueror  organised  a  cheap  and 
just,  which,  according  to  his  critics, 
could  not  be  a  good  and  profitable, 
j[oveniment,  for  it  secured  no  advance- 1 


'  ment  to  them  or  their  friends.  He 
established  public  works,  planned  cantds, 
embankments  and  roads ;  proposed  irri- 
gation on  an  extensive  scale,  and  sought 
to  restore  in  Scinde  the  palmy  days 
of  Egyptian  agriculture.  These  views 
were  not  shared  by  men  who  searched 
for  pleasure  and  riches  in  the  East;  and 
who  longed  for  the  hunting  parties  of 
the  expelled  Ameers ;  who  were  great  in 
game-preserving,  at  any  cost  to  their 
subjects  —  a    science  of   wliich    their 

Eractical  successor  could  not  compre- 
end  the  profit.  We  admit  that  the 
brave  soldier  was  not  also  a  patient  ex 
ponent  of  his  own  policy.  He  met 
censure  by  rebuke ;  but  if  his  answers 
were  sharp,  like  his  sword,  the  attacks 
in  which  they  originated  were  often 
dastardly  and  vindictive. 

The  discussion  of  the  Indian  bill  in 
the  present  year  has  furnished  con- 
vincing evidence  that  his  plans  for  the 
government  of  Scinde  comprised  all 
that  is  deemed  essential  for  an  enlight- 
ened administration  of  Indian  resources, 
and  also  superabundant  proof  that  the 
civil  service  of  the  older  presidencies 
has  been  grievously  neglected.  A  very- 
short  time  has  ^passed  since  his  death, 
but  during  that  interval  accounts  have 
been  received  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  fair  of  Kiurachee.  Those  state- 
ments of  "  Manchester  men,"  from  the 
spot,  develop  a  new  explanation  of  the 
jealousy  of  Bombay  interests  at  the 
annexation  and  settlement  of  Scinde. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  expected  that  the 
Indus  would  be  turned  to  commercial 
advantage  when  he  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  coimtry  forming  in  some 
measure  its  delta.  This  great  river 
almost  meets  the  Ganges  at  its  springs ; 
has  the  Sutlej,  comprising  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Pimjaub,  for  its  tributary;  ex- 
tends in  its  course  from  the  frozen 
regions  high  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, to  the  tropical  verdure  of  the 
Indian  plains;  and  must  command  ulti- 
mately the  goods  traffic  of  central  Asia 
and  the  north-western  provinces  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire.  The  experience 
of  past  years,  and  especially  that  of  the 
present  season,  vindicates  the  accuracy 
of  the  opinion  entertained  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  His  opinion  has  been 
shared  by  all  parties  who  have  studied 
the  subject;  but  that  circumstance 
could  not  disarm  the  local  enmity,  or 
enlarge  the  narrow  views  of  Bombay 
merchants,  who  infused  their  fears  into 
N  2 
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the  Bombay  press,  not  candidly  and 
openly,  but  in  strictures  on  the  war  in 
Sclnde,  which  they  could  not  or  would 
not  understand;  and  homilies  on  eco- 
nomy, to  which,  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  they  were  entirely  unac- 
customed. The  governor  of  Scinde 
never  possessed  the  gift  of  patience 
under  wrong,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
An  ardent  disposition  was  so  ingrained 
into  a  generous  nature,  that  the  con- 
queror of  Hydrabad  could  not  so  far 
conquer  himself  as  to  remain  quietly 
under  injustice,  until  time  shquld  re- 
dress the  wrong.  He  thus  involved 
himself  in  anxieties  and  cares  which 
calmer,  if  less  valuable,  men  would  have 
escaped.  But  that  fact  forms  no  apo- 
logy for  the  unjust  criticisms  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  or  the  erroneous  state- 
ments employed  to  support  them. 

After  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier from  India,  his  time  was  occupied 
in  promoting  changes  in  the  system  of 
government  pursued  there,  in  corre- 
spondence and  pamphlets  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  in  his  military  reforms. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  in  this 
sketch  to  the  second  Sikh  war.  Dis- 
asters seemed  again  impending  over 
north-western  India.  Lord  Gough  had 
not  been  successful,  and  confidence  was 
not  felt  in  his  policy.  The  ideas  enter- 
tained regarding  his  military  skill  were 
perhaps  unjust;  but  the  stake  was 
great,  and  the  risk  imminent.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  day  required  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  supply  a  list  of 
three  names  from  whom  a  successor 
could  be  appointed.  It  is  said  that  he 
wrote  Sir  Charles  Napier's  name  thrice 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  enclosed  it. 
The  precaution  was  not  unnecessary. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  practical 
end  in  view ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  a 
great  trust  he  determined  that  no  mis- 
take should  occur.  A  second  time,  and 
when  approaching  his  seventieth  year, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  crossed  to  India. 
Before  his  an-ival  the  exigency  had 
passed,  and  Lord  Gough  had  defeated 
the  Sikhs;  but  his  successor  was  thus 
enabled  to  caiTy  out  reforms  which  he 
had  planned,  in  the  Indian  army.  These 
changes  were  all  favourable  to  the  ma- 
terial efficiency  and  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  forces  Extravagance  and 
gambling  were  suppressed.  Economy 
and  simplicity  were  recommended  in 
the  service.  Young  men  were  taught, 
^y  example  and  precept,  the  means  of 


acquiring  independence;  and  no  man 
could  lecture  better  on  that  subject 
than  the  officer  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that  when  the  messenger  from  the 
India  House,  bearing  the  despatch  which 
announced  his  appointment  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Indian  army,  called  at 
his  residence  in  Berkeley-street,  he  was 
admitted  by  a  female  servant,  and  found 
the  general  at  dinner,  who  quietly  ex- 
pressed bis  regret  that  he  should  trouble 
him  to  call  again — but  added,  that  he 
had  no  second  apartment  in  which  he 
could  invite  him  to  wait. 

A  warm  welcome  to  India  was  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  final  farewell ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  left  its  shores  to  return 
no  more ;  yet  his  heart  was  in  that  land. 
More  than  many  British  statesmen,  he 
felt  its  importance ;  more  than  many 
Anglo-Indians,  who  had  acquired  fame 
and  fortune  on  its  plains,  he  planned 
and  studied  for  its  people's  advantage. 
Death  found  him  still  in  harness  and  at 
work.  His  last  pamphlet  on  Indian 
affairs  is,  and  liow  will  ever  be,  an  unfi- 
nished essay  —  a  fragment,  suspended 
and  stopped  by  disease.  He  left  Lon- 
don as  the  end  of  his  days  approached, 
by  his  physicians'  orders,  in  the  hope 
that  the  peace  of  Oaklands  might  tend 
to  restore  his  broken  health ;  but  all  the 
battles  of  that  courageous  spirit,  except 
one,  were  passed ;  and  he  went  home, 
onhr  to  die. 

The  character  of  this  man  is  not  easily 
drawn.  He  has  done  much  in  various 
departments  and  always  well.  He 
finished  whatever  he  commenced,  and 
no  enterprise  appeared  too  great  for  his 
mind.  We  must  remember  that  his 
active  life  began  early.  Sixty  years  of 
military  service  out  of  seventy-one  years 
of  life  left  littie  time  for  the  systematic 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  yet  he  knew 
much,  and  was  not  often  caught  in  error. 
He  held  enlarged  views  on  our  colonial 
empire  at  an  early  period  of  life.  He 
had  studied  social  politics  carefully,  and 
could  expound  them  advantageously. 
He  loved  his  country  well,  and  never, 
even  when  neglected,  did  his  patriotism 
suffer  any  diminution.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  profession,  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  followed  and  regarded  him 
as  a  friend.  He  was  severe  and  simple 
in  his  habits  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  natives 
of  India,  fond  of  display  and  ostentation, 
were  soon  and  strongly  attached  to  bis 
(character.  Ho  was  eminently  brave, 
and  a  great  military  commander ;  but  it 
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may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  not 
equally  great  as  an  administrator  and 
organiser  of  civil  government.  His  life 
was  remarkably  active,  his  laboiu's  pecu- 
liarly abundant;  and  he  escaped  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  idleness.  His 
frame  was  never  robust ;  and  instead  of 
his  death  now  causing  astonishment,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  lived  so  long.  He 
conquered  and  pacified  Scinde,  while 
labouring  under  disease  that  would  have 
confined  ordinary  men  to  a  bedcham- 
ber, and  enriched  their  physicians.  His 
ardent  and  energetic  mind  might  long 
before  1853  have  worn  out  the  frail  and 
shattered  body,  in  which,  lacerated  as  it 
was  by  steel,  torn  by  lead,  and  broken 
and  bruised  by  all  kinds  of  weapons,  he 
was  nevertheless,  consistent  with  the 
family  motto,  "  Ready,  aye  ready  !"  to 
think  and  to  act,  to  bleed  and  suffer,  to 
do  or  die  for  his  country's  honour,  peace, 
and  welfare. 

He  was  buried  at  Portsmouth,  and  it 
little  matters  where  that  sadly  cut  and 
torn  body  was  laid ;  but  Britain  has  no 
dust  stored  in  grand  and  national  edi- 
fices, that  in  life  laboured  more,  or 
laboured  better  in  her  defence,  or  for 
her  prosperity.  He  was  carried  to  his 
grave  by  soldiers;  and  strong-minded 
men  wept  as  they  lowered  his  coffin  to 
its  place ;  as  well  they  might,  for  in  all 
that  plomp  of  death  and  funereal  splen- 
dour, England  was  poorer  by  a  brave 
spirit —  a  noble  heart  lost  to  the  land — 


a  reformer  in  peace  —  and  a  leader  in 
war  whose  name  was  strength  to  her 
friends  and  terror  to  her  foes.  The  lion- 
hearted  chief,  of  whom  it  might  be  truly 
said,  he  never  feared  the  lace  of  man, 
sleeps  where  in  danger's  hour  he  would 
have  lived  or  died  —  not  in  the  centre  of 
his  coTmtry — not  in  tlie  midst  of  her 
millions,  but  in  the  outpost,  the  fore- 
ground, the  vanguard  of  all  the  land. 
His  friends  have  buried  him  where  he 
would  have  stood,  if  England  ever  had 
been  threatened  by  foreign  fo^s;  and 
while  men  long  and  look,  and  pray  for 
peace  on  earth,  they  need  not  forget  that 
often  peace  is  threatened  by  evil  pas- 
sions ;  and  if  soon  again  this  nation  has 
to  encounter  the  shock  of  battle  for  ex- 
istence, or  for  great  principles,  the  eye 
is  closed  that  would  have  directed  her 
armies;  the  hand  is  cold  and  crumbling, 
that  wouldhave  grasped  a  stainless  but 
a  well-worn  sword  in  her  defence ;  and 
that  chivalrous  spirit  has  passed  from 
us  for  ever,  who  in  prosperity  was  often 
neglected  by  courtiers  and  politicians, 
because  he  was  too  honest  to  be  diplo- 
matic ;  but  on  whom,  in  adverse  days, 
all  trusted  once ;  and  all  again,  in  darker 
hours  and  greater  dangers,  would  have 
followed  eagerly  and  ti'usted  well. 

When  it  was  said  that  Sir  Charles  J. 
Napier  was  dead,  all  men  felt  that  Eng- 
land could  not  often  mourn  for  an  equal 
loss. 


JOHN  MILTON. 


Ik  securing  for  John  Milton  a  niche 
among  the  **  Lives  of  the  Illustrious," 
our  purpose  is  not  to  present  to  our 
readers,  either  a  minute  naiTative  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  or  a  critical  analysis 
of  his  character;  but  merely  to  seize 
upon  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
character,  and  bring  it  out  into  bold 
relief.  Few  know  anything  about  the 
Man  Milton.  Most  persons  think  of, 
him  only  as  the  Artist.  Our  wish  is  to 
place  the  Man  before  our  readers.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  aspects  in  which  he 
may  be  regarded,  even  as  a  worker.  He 
was  a  Citizen  as  well  as  an  Artist.  He 
accomplished   two  gi-eat  works  in  his 


lifetime— one  for  his  own  country  and 
his  own  age,  and  the  other  for  all  coun- 
tries and  all  ages.  The  latter,  more 
gloiious  and  more  congenial  work,  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  from  his  very 
childhood,  as  the  thing  to  which  his 
whole  liTe  was  to  be  consecrated ;  but, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  at  the  urgent 
call  of  what  he  considered  present  duty, 
lie  gave  up  for  a  time  tlie  nobler  call- 
ing of  the  Ai'tist,  and  set  himself  to 
work  practically  as  a  Citizen  lor  the 
immediate  welfare  of  his  fatherland. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Milton  with- 
out thinking  of  his  writings.  He  him- 
self lives  in  them  ;  his  character  i>ec])s 
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out  of  them ;  he  is  identified  with  every 
one  of  them.  In  looking  at  his  works, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  the  Man  Milton 
standing  there  at  the  hack  ground. 
All  poets  exhihit  their  real  character 
more  or  less  in  their  writings.  The 
Poem  is  but  the  expression  of  the  in- 
ner spirit  of  the  Poet.  But  this  general 
rtde  must  he  applied  with  great  discri- 
mination. Some  poets  have  the  faculty 
of  going  out  of  themselves,  as  it  were — 
of  throwing  themselves  into  their  sub- 
jects, and  thus  losing  themselves  in 
their  works.  And  surely  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  these  are  the  greatest 
poets.  They  are  "  many-sided,"  as  our 
German  friends  would  say.  They  un- 
derstand everything;  they  sympathize 
with  everything ;  by  turns,  they  seem  to 
be  everything.  Sometimes  it  is  as  hard 
for  us  to  know  what  their  own  real,  per- 
sonal, private  views  and  feelings  are,  as 
it  is  to  know  the  colour  of  the  chameleon. 
The  world  has  seen  but  few  specimens 
of  this  highest  type  of  genius.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  two  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  type — Shakspere  and 
Goethe.  The  men  do  not  appear  in 
their  works.  They  identify  themselves 
so  little  with  what  they  say,  that  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  look  on  them 
as  mere  channels,  through  which  streams 
of  thought  flowed  from  a  higher  source. 

Milton's  genius  was  of  another  kind. 
We  see  the  Man  in  all  that  he  did.  His 
poetry  is  hut  the  counterpart  of  his 
life.  In  all  his  poems  he  embodies  his 
own  personal  views  and  feelings.  If 
this  is  true  of  his  poetry,  it  is  still  more 
remarkably  true  of  his  prose  works. 
They  were  the  simple,  natural,  unforced 
outpourings  of  his  mind — of  his  daily 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  wishes. 
They  contain  his  private  contemplations 
on  the  passing  events  of  the  time.  He 
did  not  write  them  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing. He  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
his  countirmen  what  he,  John  Milton, 
thought  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  offer- 
ing his  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

These  remarks  furnisli  us  with  a  clue 
by  which  we  may  find  out  the  leading 
feature  of  Milton's  character.  To  do 
this,  we  have  just  to  ask,  "What  is  the 
leading  feature  of  his  writings  ?"  We 
need  not  go  far  for  an  answer.  By  uni- 
versal consent  they  are  called  sublime. 
Indeed  the  very  name  of  Milton  has 
become  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  gi-and 
and  majestic.    When  we  wish   to  say 


that  anyjwork  is  sublime,  in  conception 
or  style,  we  say,  "  It  is  Miltonic."  Sub- 
limity or  majesty,  then,  is  the  leading 
feature  of  his  genius,  as  displayed  in  his 
works.  It  is  also  the  leading  featiu-e  of 
his  character.  In  all  his  effusions,  the 
Man  Milton  bewrayeth  himself.  They 
were  but  the  outward  expression  of  the 
inner  man — which  was  great,  strong, 
manly.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong,  if  we  presented  him  as  one  of 
the  best  models,  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  of  the  great  and  manly 
CHARACTER.  His  character  Gotresponded 
with  his  writings. 

And,  in  saying  this,  we  mean  not  to 
set  him  up  as  a  specimen  of  perfection. 
Faults  there  were  in  him;  though,  in 
judging  of  the  alleged  failings  of  Milton 
and  all  his  compatriots  of  the  Common- 
wealth, we  must  never  forget  that  the 
generation  which  succeeded  them,  and 
which  has  transmitted  to  us  the  stories 
of  those  *' failings,"  was  restrained  by 
no  sciiiples  of  delicacy  j  or  honour,  or 
truthfulness,  from  misrepresenting  and 
maligning  their  character.     But,  even 
in  the  alleged  faults  of  Milton,  we  can 
see  notliing  little  or  mean.     They  were 
but  the  darker  shades  of  a  rich  colour. 
Even  they  paitook  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  natin-e.    Even  as  portrayed  by  his 
enemies,  his  image  stands  out  before  us, 
a  large  heroic  figure.    It  appears,  in  its 
grand  outlines,  just  as  we  may  fancy  the 
gods  appeared  to  the  ancient  GrecKs — 
not  faultless,  but  great.    We  may  apply 
to  him  the  description  which    Carlyle 
has  given  of  another  majestic  man ;  and 
call  him  "  the  colossal  and  adamantine 
spirit,   standing  erect  and    clear,   like 
Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men — fit 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa, 
and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty   and 

virtue,  in  the  groves  of  Academe 

The  man  rises  before  us,  amid  contra- 
diction and  debate,  hke  a  granite  moun- 
tain amid  clouds  and  wind.  Ridicule, 
of  the  best  that  could  be  commanded, 
has  been  riready  tried  against  bim  ;  but 
it  could  not  avail.  What  was  the  wit 
of  a  thousand  wits  to  him  ?  The  cry  of 
a  thousand  choughs,  assaulting  that  old 
cliff  of  granite  ?  Seen  from  the  summit, 
these,  as  they  winged  the  midway  air, 
showed  scarce  so  large  as  beetles,  and 
their  cry  was  seldom  even  audible.'* 

Mnton  considered  it  impossible  to  V 
a  great  poet  and  a  bad  man.  And  so 
it  is.  Lord  Byron  has  been  mentioned 
as  an  instance  to   the  contrary.      But 
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Byron  is  not  what  we  should  call  a  great 
poet.  Call  him  brilliant ;  call  him  fas- 
cinating; call  him  what  you  will  besides : 
but  do  not  call  him  great.  Raving  in- 
sanely, with  bursts  of  heavenly  musio 
between  whiles — exalting  licentiousness 
into  the  queenly  throne  of  poesy — in- 
fusing morbid  passions  and  unholy 
desires  into  thousands  of  bosoms,  which 
but  for  him,  might  have  heaved  only 
with  the  stirrings  of  virtue,  and  vi- 
brated only  to  the  melodies  of  heaven, — 
this  fallen  archangel,  though  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in 
the  poetic  firmament,  deliberately 
doffed  his  bright  diadem  of  genius, 
and  trampled  it  underfoot,  and  prosti- 
tuted it  to  the  basest  of  his  passions. 
By  all  that  is  true  and  holy,  let  us  not 
call  that  great.  It  is  what  aH  high  and 
holy  beings  would  call  essentially  little. 
No !  he  who  wishes  to  be  a  great  Poet, 
must  be  a  great  Man.  It  is  refreshing 
to  be  able  to  set  up  Milton  against 
Byron.  Let  us  hear  what  our  great 
poet  has  to  say  on  this  point.  "  He,  who 
would  aspire  to  write  well  hereafter, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem — that 
is,  a  composition  and  a  pattern  of  the 
best  and  honourablest  things — not  pre- 
suming to  sing  high  praises  of  high 
men  and  famous  cities,  unless  he  have 
in  himself  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  is  praiseworthy."  Such 
was  Milton's  ideal  of  the  Poet.  A  great 
Poet  must  be  a  great  Poem.  And  such 
is  the  aspect  under  which  liis  life  pre- 
sents itself  to  us.  It  seems  to  us  as 
sublime  as  liis  great  poem.  Nay,  it 
was  in  itself  a  grand  poem — a  poem 
which  it  would  bo  well  for  us  to  read 
and  study  as  attentively  as  his  "  Para- 
dise Lost." 

Milton's  ancestors  belonged  to  the 
landed  gentry  ;  but  his  father  was  disin- 
herited by  his  grandfather,  for  becoming 
a  Protestant,  and  adopted  the  profession 
bf  a  scrivener.  By  his  talents  and  dili- 
gence in  his  profession,  he  soon  amassed 
wealth,  and  retired  to  live  on  an  estate 
which  he  had  purchased,  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  talented  and  accomplished  man. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music ; 
and  some  of  his  compositions,  which 
are  still  ext-ant — such  as  the  common 
Psalm-tune,  "  York  " — indicate  a  strong 
grand  mind,  not  unworthy  of  his  greater 
son.  That  he  was  a  scholar,  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  training  which  his 
son  received;   and  from  the  fact  tho-t 


that  son  addressed  him  in  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  Latin  poems. 

His  son,  the  poet,  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1608,  in  his  father's 
house,  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  Bread- 
street.  His  father  seems  to  have  been 
Very  anxious  to  give  him  the  best  edu- 
cation that  the  country  afforded.  He 
was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
private  tutor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Young) ; 
then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School ;  and  at 
length  removed,  in  his  sixteenth  year 
(1624),  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  College,  he  spent  five  years 
at  his  father's  house,  at  Horton,  during 
which  time  he  is  said  to  have  read  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  So 
well  had  he  profited  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  culture,  which  had  been  offered 
to  him,  that  he  was  at  this  time  known 
as  one  of  the  most  learlied  and  accom- 
plished men  in  England. 

Fortunately,  we  have  ample  mate- 
rials for  drawing  a  picture  of  his  outer 
and  inner  man,  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
Perfections  of  body  and  of  mind  are  at- 
tributed to  him,  which,  in  the  present 
day,  seem  almost  mythical.  He  was 
eminently  handsome  and  beautiful — so 
that  he  was  called  the  lady  of  his  col- 
lege. Aubrey  says, — "  This  harmonical 
and  ingenuous  soul  dwelt  in  a  beautiful 
and  well-proportioned  body."  Anthony 
Wood,  his  political  opponent,  says — 
"  His  deportment  was  affable — ^his  gait 
erect  and  manly,  bespeaking  courage 
and  undauntedness."  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  was  parted  at  the 
top,  and  hung  down  in  rich  and  luxu- 
riant clusters  on  his  shoulders.  He  was 
vigorous  and  active,  and  delighted  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sword.  "  His  eye  was 
quick,  and  he  was  accounted  an  excel- 
lent master  of  his  weapon."  His  ear  for 
music  was  acute  and  delicate;  and  he 
was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  lover  and 
a  skilful  performer  of  music,  but  was 
endowed  with  a  "  delicately  sweet  and 
harmonious  "  voice. 

Nor  was  he  less  accomplished  in 
mind  than  in  person.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  older 
English  literature.  In  theological  lore 
he  was  a  master.  He  was  familiar  with 
all  the  languages  which  were  considered 
learned  or  polite  —  Hebre\^,  Syriac, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  In  Latin,  his  skill  was  such 
as  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  and  critics.  A  great  classical 
scholar  has  pronounced  that  he  was  the 
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first  Englishman,  who,  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  clas- 
sical elegance.  In  addition  to  all  this 
acquired  mental  garniture,  he  had  the 
originfd  fount  of  genius — ^the  poetic 
spring  of  inspiration — which  had  afready 
flowed  forth  in  works,  which,  even  now, 
the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die." 
When  he  was  a  hoy,  he  had  written 
poems,  of  which  many  a  full-blown  poet 
might  be  proud.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  had  composed  many  of  his  Latin 
Elegies.  When  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
produced  his  noble  piece  "  On  the  Morn- 
ing of  Christ's  Nativity,"  which,  after 
two  hundred  years,  has  still  power  to 
stir  the  soul  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  old  and  grey-haired  veterans.  We 
can  never  forget  the  eiffect  it  produced 
on  us  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  seemed 
to  us  then  to  correspond  with  his  own 
description,  in  the  piece  itself,  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  by  the  angelic  choir,  "  on 
the  morning  of  Christ's  nativity ;"  and 
we  shaU  quote  that  description  as  a 
specimen  of  his  powers  at  that  age : — 

When  suoli  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  hea- 
venly close. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 
That  with  long  beams  the  shame-faced  night 
arrayed : 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  s worded  seraphim, 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  dis- 
played. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born 
Heir. 

Such  music,  as  ('tis  said) 
before  was  never  made 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung ; 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 
And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  wel'tring  waves  their  oozy  channels 
keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres — 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow, 
And  with  your  nine-fold  harmony, 
Make  up  full  concert  to  th'  angelic  symphony. 

In  1634,  "  Comus,  a  Mask,"  was  "pre- 
sented at  Ludlow  Castle,  before  the 
Earl  of  Bridge  water,  then  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales."  In  1636,  he  composed 
the  "  Arcades,"  and  the  "  Lycidas,  an 
Elegy." 


Now,  what  was  to  be  the  vocation  in 
life  of  this  man — so  richly  endowed  by 
natiu*e,  so  rarely  cultured  by  art?  Surely 
nothing  but  the  Artist — ^the  Poet-life. 
This  had  been  his  ambition  from  his 
boyhood.  It  was  the  occupation  most 
congenial  to  his  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clinations, and  the  one  in  which  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  most  happy  and  con- 
tented. And,  accordingly,  he  resolved 
to  spend  some  years  in  foreign  travel, 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  culture 
he  had  received.  In  1638,  he  left  Eng- 
land and  proceeded  to  France  and  Italy. 
Everywhere  he  seems  to  have  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  most 
learned,  refined,  and  accomplished  men 
in  Europe.  The  applause,  which  his 
poems  elicited,  confirmed  him  in  his 
determination  to  devote  his  life  to 
poetry;  and  thus  realize  the  highest 
and  fondest  ambition  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  youth. 

But  he  had  not  been  more  than  a 
year  abroad,  when  he  received  news 
from  England,  which  were  calculated  to 
put  his  manliness  to  the  test — to  show 
what  stuff  there  was  in  him,  and  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  saciifice  inclination 
to  duty.  The  civil  disturbances  of 
England  had  commenced;  and,  how- 
ever pleasant  it  might  be  to  spend  his 
time  in  foreign  travel  and  artistio  cul- 
ture, Mnton  could  not  help  feeling,  that, 
at  such  a  crisis,  it  was  his  duty  to  return 
to  his  country,  and  take  part  in  that 
great  battle  of  freedom  and  humanity 
which  was  then  being  fought  on  British 
ground.  Few,  perhaps,  can  understand 
how  severe  the  mental  struggle  must 
have  been.  He  was  called  upon  to  give 
up  the  dream  of  his  boyhood — the 
cherished  ambition  of  maturer  years. 
All  his  natin*al  tastes  and  inclinations 
were  certainly  opposed  to  political  stiife. 
But  he  knew  that  he  had  great  contro- 
versial powers ;  and,  feeling  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  employ  them  at  that  crisis, 
he  struggled  with  his  natural  tastes,  and 
mastered  them.  It  was  his  initiation 
into  a  life  of  self-control  and  self-sacri- 
fice. He  showed  that  he  was  a  real  man. 
As  he  himself  says,  "  I  thought  it  base 
to  be  travelling  for  amusement  abroad, 
while  my  fellow-citizens  were  fighting 

for  liberty  at  home I  perceived, 

that,  if  ever  I  wished  to  be  of  use,  I  ought 
at  least  not  to  be  wanting  to  my  coun- 
tiT,  to  the  church,  and  to  so  many  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  in  a  crisis  of  so  much 
danger:  I  therefore  determined  to  relin- 
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quish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force 
of  my  talents  and  my  industry  to  this 
one  important  subject." 

In  coming  to  this  resolution,  he  made 
perhaps  the  greatest  sacrifice  which  a 
poet  and  a  contemplative  man  could 
make.  He  gave  up  the  calm  and  holy 
solitude  of  communion  with  God,  with 
nature,  with  his  own  self,  for  the 
troubled  sea  of  politics.  But  there  was 
something  which  he  placed  before  hap- 
piness; and  that  was  duty.  He  felt 
that  his  country  required  his  services; 
and  he  cheerfully  resigned  his  own 
dreams  of  selfish  gratification.  Indeed, 
England  required  the  help  of  every 
patriotic  head,  and  every  patriotic  heart, 
and  every  patriotic  hand.  Certainly  it 
could  not  afford  to  lose  a  Milton  then. 
He  knew  that  he  had  the  power  to  help 
his  coimtry ; — ^that  God  had  given  him 
a  great  genius,  and  was  calling  upon 
him  to  use  that  genius  in  his  country's 
cause ; — that  God  had  inspired  into  his 
mind  certain  great  thoughts  and  great 
principles,  suited  to  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  his  fii*st  duty  then  was 
to  publish  them  abroad  with  as  much 
eloquence  and  power  as  he  had  in  him. 
This  was  the  work  given  him  to  do  then 
— inferior  as  it  was  to  what  he  had 
originally  proposed  to  himself;  and  he 
gave  up  all  his  more  ambitious  literary 
projects,  and,  for  years,  devoted  himself 
enturely  to  these  inferior  controversial 
labours.  He  volimtarily  resigned  the 
career  of  the  Artist,  and  became  the 
Citizen.  He,  who,  in  youth,  had  de- 
signed the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  spent  his 
best,  most  vigorous,  most  productive 
years,  in  writing  Latin  despatches  and 
occasional  pamphlets.  He  firmly  tore 
himself  from  his  beloved  and  fondly- 
cherished  pursuits,  and  set  himself  to 
work  for  the  immediate  good  of  his 
fatherland,  with  a  heroism  and  devoted- 
ness  which  no  difficulties  could  appal — 
which  no  opposition  could  bend — ^which 
not  even  the  prospect  of  blindness,  as 
the  consequence,  could  cool  down ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had ^nwA^f?  his  inferior 
work — it  was  not  till  he  had  done  some- 
thing great  for  his  country  and  his  age — 
it  was  not  tiQ  he  had  survived  his  con- 
temporaries and  fellow-workers — it  saw 
not  till  he  had  lost  his  precious  sight, 
—  that  the  noble  man,  then  old  and 
worn,  calmly  sat  down  to  resume  the 
abandoned  project  of  his  youth,  and 
work  for  the  world  and  the  ages. 


But  we  should  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  subject,  if  we  did  not  extract  his 
own  noble  and  touching  account  of  it 
(long  as  it  is),  which  he  gives  in  the 
"  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  pub- 
lished in  1641.  After  apologizing  for 
choosing  such  a  controversial  and  com- 
paratively ephemeral  subject  for  his 
publication,  when  so  many  high  and 
noble  and  universal  themes  invited  him 
to  themselves,  he  goes  on  to  oflfer  a  sort 
of  apology  for  descending  from  the 
dignity  of  poetry  to  the  lowliness  of 
prose.    He  says:  — 

"I  should  not  choose  this  manner  of 
writing,  wherein,  knowing  myself  infe- 
rior to  myself — ^led  by  the  genial  power 
of  nature  to  another  task — ^I  have  the 
use,  as  I  may  account,  but  of  my  left 
hand.  And,  though  I  shall  be  foolish 
in  saying  more  to  this  purpose,  yet, 
since  it  will  be  such  a  foUy  as  wisest, 
men  go  about  to  commit — having  only 
confessed,  and  so  committed,  I  may 
trust  with  more  reason,  because  with 
more  foUy,  to  have  courteous  pardon. 
For,  although  a  poet,  soaring  in  the 
high  reason  of  his  fancies,  with  his 
garland  and  singing  robes  about  him, 
might,  without  apology,  speak  more  of 
himself  than  I  mean  to  do, — ^yet,  forme, 
sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element 
of  prose — a  mortal  thing  among  many 
readers  of  no  empyreal  conceit — to 
venture  and  divulge  unusual  things  of 
myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler 
sort  that  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me.  I 
must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I  had 
from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
care  and  diligence  of  my  father  (whom 
God  recompense!),  been  exercised  to 
the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters 
and  teachers,  both  at  home  and  at  the 
schools, — it  was  found,  that,  whether 
ought  was  imposed  upon  me  by  them 
who  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to 
of  my  own  choice — in  English  or 
other  tongue — prosing  or  versing  (but 
chiefly  the  latter), — the  style,  by  cer- 
tain vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to 
live.  But  much  latelier,  in  the  private 
academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  fa- 
voured to  resort,  perceiving  that  some 
trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  com- 
posed at  imder  twenty  or  thereabouts 
(for  the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must 
give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading 
Siere),  met  with  acceptance  above  what 
was  looked-for;  imd  that  other  things, 
which    I  had    shifted,  in    scarcity  of 
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books  and  conveniences,  to  patch  up 
amongst  them,  were  received  with 
written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian 
is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps;  I  began  thus  far 
to  assent,  both  to  them  and  divers  of 
my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less 
to  an  inward  prompting  which  now 
grew  daily  upon  me,  that,  by  labour 
and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might 
perhaps  leave  something  so  Written 
to  after-times,  as  thev  should  not  wil- 
lingly let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at 
once  possessed  me,  and  these  others — 
that,  if  I  were  certain  to  write,  as  men 
buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
wards, there  ought  no  regard  to  be 
sooner  had,  than  to  God's  glory,  by 
the    honour    and    instruction    of   my 

country 

"Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps 
I  might  seem  too  profuse,  to  give  any 
certain  accoimt  of  what  the  mind  at 
home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her 
musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  her- 
self, though  of  highest  hope  and  hardest 
attempting."  Here  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  various  modes  of  utterance  in 
which  the  divine  gift  of  poesy  may  ex- 
press itself;  and,  after  alluding  to 
various  ancient  poems,  he  speaks  of 
*'  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John"  as  "  the 
majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately 
tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a 
sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies."  *'  These  abilities," 
he  says — these  poetic  powers, — "  are 
the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed, 
yet  to  some  in  every  nation,  and  are  of 
power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to 
imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ; 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to 
celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns, 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  al- 
mightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and 
what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought,  with  high 
Providence  in  his  Church ;  to  sing  vic- 
torious agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly,  through  faith, 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  de- 
plore the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms 
and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worsliip;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  reUgion 
is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable 
or  grave — ^whatsoever  hath  passion  or 


admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  or  refluxes  of 
man's  thoughts  from  within — all  these 
things,  with  a  soHd  and  treatable 
smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe ; 
teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity 
and  virtue,  through  all  the  instances  of 
example,  with  such  delight  to  those 
especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper, 
who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
Truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  ele- 
gantly dressed — that,  whereas  the  paths 
of  honesty  and  good  life  now  appear 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be 
indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then 
appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  plea- 
sant, though  they  were  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult indeed." 

Having  given  this  glowing  description 
of  the  functions  of  the  poet,  and  in* 
formed  the  reader  of  the  high  and  che- 
rished ambition  of  his  youth  to  fulfil 
those  fimctions  himself,  Milton  goes  on 
to  allude  to  the  sacrifice  he  had  niade  in 
resigning  this  ambition.  "The  thing 
which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions 
which  have  lived  within  me,  ever  since 
I  could  conceive  myself  anything  worth 
to  my  country,  I  return  to  crave  excuse 
that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  from 
me  by  an  abortive  and  foredated  disco- 
very. And  the  accomplishment  of  them 
lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  man's  to 
promise ;  but,  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with 
more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall^ 
that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far 
as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend,  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised 
herself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of 
prelacy,  under  whose  inquisitorious  and 
tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splen- 
did wit  can  flourish."  Here  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  promise  of  the  "taradise 
Lost,"  twenty  years  before  he  actually 
wrote  it.  "  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame 
to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader, 
that,  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on 
trust  with  him,  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a 
work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine — like  that 
which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher 
fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be 
obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but 
by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim, 
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with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altJar,  to 
touch  and  puriTv  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases;  to  which  must  he  added,  indus- 
trious and  select  reading — steady  obser- 
vation— ^insight  into  all  seemly  and 
generous  arts  and  afiairs — till  which,  in 
some  measure,  be  compassed,  at  my  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation,  from  as  many  as  are 
not  loth  to  hazard  so  much  credulity 
upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give 
them. 

"  Although  it  nothing  content  me  to 
have  disclosed  this  much  beforehand, 
but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  mani- 
fest, with  what  small  willingness  I  endure 
to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes 
than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  con- 
fident thought,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes  ;  put 
from  beholding  the  bright  countenance 
of  truth,  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  de- 
lightful studies,  to  come  into  the  dim 
reflection  of  hoUow  antiquities,  cold  by 
the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to 
club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings 
— who,  when  they  have,  like  good 
sumpters,  laid  ye  down  their  horse- 
loads  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your 
door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and 
who  were  bishops  here  or  there,  ye 
may  take  ofi"  their  packsaddles,  their 
day's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any 
gentle  apprehension,  that  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned 
drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or 
profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 
But,  were  it  the  meanest  underservice, 
if  God,  by  his  Secretary,  Conscience,  en- 
join it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should 
draw  back." 

On  his  return  to  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  1640,  Milton  set 
about  this  "underservice"  in  right 
earnest.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Life  " 
of  the  Poet,  has  thought  fit  to  indulge 
in  a  fit  of  "  merriment "  at  his  expense, 
and  to  taunt  him  with  "  great  promise 
and  small  performance,"  because  he  re- 
tiurned  from  Italy  to  help  his  country  in 
her  danger,  and  then  opened  a  private 
school.  The  poet  was  wiser  than  the 
critic.  He  saw  no  absurdity  in  assum- 
ing an  honest  and  useful  employment, 
by  which  he  served  his  country  daily, 
and  at  the  same  time  supported  himself 
in  writing  those  political  and  ecclesias- 


tical pamphlets  which  exerted  so  greai 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Eng* 
Ian  d  at  that  crisis.  Some  of  the  apologists 
of  Milton,  even,  seem  to  be  ashamed  of 
hispedagogueship.  His  nephew,  Philips, 
is  evidently  anxious  to  expltiin  away 
the  fact  that  he  kept  a  school;  as  if 
that  circumstance  was  a  degradation  to 
the  poet.  He  says,  "Possibly,  his 
having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  educatibn 
of  youth,  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  his  adversaries  ccdling  him  'peda- 
gogue,' and  *  schoolmaster : '  whereas  it 
is  well  known  that  he  never  set  up  for 
a  public  school,  to  teach  all  the  young 
fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only  was  willing 
to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge 
to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentle- 
men who  were  his  intimate  friends ;  and 
that  neither  his  writings  nor  his  way  of 
teaching  ever  savoured  in  the  least  of 
pedantry."  And  then,  evidently  impa- 
tient of  viewing  him  in  this  state  of 
imagined  degradation.  Philips  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  it  was  not  long  continued; 
and,  anxious  to  dignify  his  position  by 
investing  him  with  military  splendour, 
he  adds,  *'  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there 
was  not,  about  tbis  time,  a  design  of 
making  him  an  Adjutant  General  in  Sir 
Wniiam  Waller's  aimy."  It  is  evident 
that  Philips  would  have  been  prouder 
of  his  uncle,  and  would  have  thought 
him  a  greater  and  a  manlier  man,  if 
that  uncle  had  been  an  Adjutant  Generid 
instead  of  an  instmcter  of  youth. 

We  scarcely  need  assure  our  readers 
that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  this 
opinion.  To  us,  Milton  looks  grander 
among  his  pupils  than  he  would  have 
done  in  a  regiment  of  red-coats.  To  us, 
it  seems  a  harder,  and  therefore,  a  man- 
lier thing  to  conquer  oneself,  than  to 
conquer  another  man.  In  a  moment 
of  strong  excitement,  it  requires  Uttle 
coiu'age  to  stick  one's  sword,  or  fire 
one's  ball  into  the  heart  of  another 
man ;  but  calmly  and  deliberately  to  sit 
down  to  wound  and  lacerate  one's  own 
heart — to  plunge  a  sword  into  some  fa- 
voui-ite  passion  that  is  dear  to  us  as  our 
soul,  and  send  a  bullet  through  some 
darling  indulgence,  the  blasting  of  which 
is  like  the  cutting  ofi*  of  a  right  hand, 
or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye — 
this  is  a  higher  flight  of  fortitude,  and 
requires  amoral  courage  and  manliness 
which  few  soldiers  have  possessed.  The 
great  poet,  taming  down  his  proud  am- 
bitious heart — quietly  resigning  the 
artist  life,  and  spending  his  best  years 
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in  writing  political  pamphlets — seems 
to  us  a  miglitier  conqueror  than  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo. 

From  his  return  to  England  in  1040, 
up  to  1648,  Milton  worked  on  quietly 
and  noiselessly  at  the  uncongenial  task 
which  the  sense  of  duty  had  prescribed 
to  him.  During  that  time,  he  published 
his  "Reformation in  England,  "Reason 
of  Church  Government  lu-ged  against 
Prelaty,"  "Animadversions  upon  the 
Remonstrant's  Defence  against  Smec- 
tymmus,"  "Apology  for  Smectymmus," 
"  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  "The Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  "  Tetrach- 
don,"  "CoUasterion,"  "The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates,"  and  various 
other  minor  pamphlets.  B  ut  his  genius 
whoUy  altered  the  character  of  his  task. 
He  infused  the  creative  power  of  the 
poet  into  the  effusion  of  the  pamphleteer. 
These  works  contain  some  of  tne  most 
splendid  passages  that  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  English  language.  They  are  ftdl 
of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  Qualities  the 
most  various,  and  even  opposite,  are  to 
be  discerned  in  them,  lying  side  by  side. 
The  deepest  philosophy,  and  the  highest 
poetry — ^the  coolest  logic,  and  the  most 
Durning  eloquence — the  most  playful 
wit  and  humour,  and  the  most  intense 
earnestness — foUowing  each  other  in 
rapid  succession, — combine  to  make 
these  works  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  about  them,  — 
that  which  distinguishes  them  from 
most  other  political  pamphlets,  —  is 
the  deep  spirit  of  piety,  of  honest  un- 
affected devoutness,  which  breathes 
through  them  all:  as  a  specimen  of 
which,  we  shall  quote  the  conclusion  of 
his  first  pamphlet,  "  Of  the  Reformation 
in  England,"  merely  omitting  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  enemies  of  the  true 
faith,  which  forms  the  last  sentence. 
After  rising  to  a  pitch  of  glowing  elo- 
quence, he  suddenly  bursts  out  into  a 
sublime  prayer  : 

"  0,  Sir,  1  do  now  feel  myself  en- 
wrapped, on  the  sudden,  into  those 
mazes  and  labyrinths  of  dreadful  and 
hideous  thoughts,  that,  which  way  to 
get  out,  or  which  way  to  end,  I  know 
not,  unless  I  turn  mine  eyes,  and,  with 
your  help,  lift  up  mine  hands,  to  that 
Eternal  and  propitious  Throne,  where 
nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge 
to  the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants. 


"  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light 
and  glory  unapproachable — Parent  of 
angels  and  men !  next  thee,  I  implore, 
Omnipotent  King — Redeemer  of  that 
lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst 
assume  —  Ineffable  and  Everlasting 
Love !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence 
of  Divine  Infinitude,  lUimiing  Spirit, 
the  Joy  and  Solace  of  created  things ! — 
One  Tripersonal  Godhead !  Look  upon 
this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and 
expiring  Church :  leave  her  not  thus  a 
prey  to  these  importunate  wolves,  that 
wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour 
thy  tender  flock — ^these  wild  boars  that 
have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left 
the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on 
the  souls  of  thy  servants.  0  let  them 
not  bring  about  their  damned  designs, 
that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  expecting  the  watchword 
to  open  and  let  out  those  dreadful  lo- 
custs and  scorpions;  to  re-involve  us 
in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness, 
where  we  shall  never  more  see  the  sun 
of  thy  truth  again — ^never  hope  for  the 
cheenul  dawn — ^never  more  hear  the 
bird  of  morning  sing.  Be  moved  at 
the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken 
monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring 
under  her  throes,  and  struggling  against 
the  grudges  of  more  dreaded  ccdamities. 

"O  thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous 
rage  of  five  bloody  inundations,  and 
the  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war, 
soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst 
pity  the  sad  and  ceaseless  revolution  of 
our  swift  and  thick-coming  sorrows — 
when  we  were  quite  breatnless,  of  thy 
own  free  grace  didst  motion  peace  and 
terms  of  covenant  with  us — and,  having 
first  well-nigh  freed  us  from  Anti-Chris- 
tian thraldom,  didst  build  up  this 
Britannic  Empire  to  a  glorious  and  en- 
viable height,  with  all  her  daughter- 
islands  about  her, — stay  her  in  this 
felicity.  Let  not  the  obstinacy  of  our 
half  obedience  and  will-worship  bring 
forth  that  viper  of  sedition,  that,  for 
these  threescore  years,  hath  been  breed- 
ing to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our 
peace;  but  let  her  cast  her  abortive 
spawn  without  the  danger  of  this  tra- 
vailing and  throbbing  kingdom,  that 
we  may  still  remember  in  our  solemn 
thanksgivings,  how,  for  us,  the  northern 
ocean,  even  to  the  frozen  Thule,  was 
scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  made  to  give 
up  her  concealed  destruction,  ero  she 
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coTild  vent  it  in  that  horrible  and 
damned  blast. 

"  0  how  much  more  glorious  will 
those  former  deliverances  appear,  when 
we  shall  know  them,  not  only  to  have 
saved  us  from  greatest  miseries  past, 
but  to  have  reserved  us  for  greatest 
happiness  to  come !  Hitherto  thou 
hast  but  freed  us,  and  that  not  fully, 
from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  claim  of 
thy  foes.  Now  imite  us  entu*ely,  and 
appropriate  us  to  thyself;  tie  us  ever- 
lastingly, in  willing  homage  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  thy  eternal  throne. 

"And  now  we  know,  0  thou  our 
most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that 
thine  enemies  have  been  consulting  all 
the  sorceries  of  the  great  whore,  and 
have  joined  their  plots  with  that  sad 
intelligencing  tyrant,  that  mischiefs  the 
world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir,  and 
lies  thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins 
that  have  larded  our  seas.  *But  let 
them  all  take  counsel  together ;  and  let 
it  come  to  nought.  Let  them  decree; 
and  do  thou  cancel  it.  Let  them  gather 
themselves,  and  be  scattered.  Let  them 
embattle  themselves,  and  be  broken: 
let  them  embattle,  and  be  broken;  for 
thou  art  with  us.' 

*'  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  halle- 
lujahs of  saints,  some  one  may,  perhaps, 
be  heard  oiffering  at  high  strains,  in  new 
and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate 
thy  divine  mercies,  and  marvellous 
judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all 
ages — ^whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the 
fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from 
her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press 
on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emula- 
tion to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest, 
and  most  Christian  people,  at  that  day 
when  thou,  the  Eternal  and  shortly- 
expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds, 
to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the 
world;  and,  distributing  national  ho- 
nours and  rewards  to  religious  and  just 
commonwealths,  shalt  put  an  end  to  all 
earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  uni- 
versal and  mild  monarchy  through 
heaven  and  earth — where  they,  un- 
doubtedly, that,  by  their  labours,  coun- 
sels, and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for 
the  common  good  of  religion  and  their 
countiy,  shall  receive,  above  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition 
of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones, 
into  their  glorious  titles,  and,  in  super- 
eminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing 


the  dateless  and  irrevocable  circle  of 
eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  joy  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for 
ever." 

In  the  year  1643,  at  Whitsuntide, 
Milton  was  married  to  Mary  Powell,  the 
daughter  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  marriage  was  a  most 
imprudent  one,  and  proved  most  un- 
happy. There  was  no  congeniality 
between  man  and  wife.  Milton  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Parliament; 
his  wife  was  a  Koyalist.  His  manner 
of  life  was  severe,  abstemious,  retiring; 
her  tastes  were  all  for  show,  gaiety,  and 
frivolity.  She  deserted  him  only  one 
month  after  their  marriage,  on  the  plea 
of  revisiting  her  friends.  As  PhUips 
relates,  "Having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used 
at  home  to  a  great  house,  and  much 
company  and  joviality, — ^her  friends, 
possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made  earnest 
suit  to  have  her  company  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  summer — which  was 
granted,  upon  the  promise  of  her  return 
at  Michaelmas."  Michaelmas  came; 
but  she  still  stayed  away.  Milton  sent 
her  a  letter,  but  received  no  answer. 
He  wrote  others  with  the  same  result. 
At  last  he  dispatched  a  messenger :  his 
messenger  was  sent  back  with  contempt. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  the  Koyalist 
cause  began  to  lose  ground  in  England, 
and  probably  the  family  of  the  Powells 
were  placed  in  distress;  for,  in  the 
coiurse  of  the  following  year,  his  wife 
earnestly  prayed  for  a  reconciliation. 
MUton  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a 
relation  of  his,  named  Blackborough, 
at  St.  Martin-le-Grand ;  and,  at  one  of 
his  visits,  his  wife  suddenly  entered 
from  another  room — fell  on  her  knees 
before  him — and  with  tears  implored 
his  forgiveness.  However  much  he 
might  have  been  wronged,  and  how- 
ever strongly  he  had  felt  the  injury, 
Milton's  was  not  an  implacable  nature. 
He  was  just  and  stem,  but  not  revenge- 
ful. He  forgave  his  wife,  and  received 
her  back  to  his  home.  It  is  but  just  to 
him  to  add,  that,  shortly  afterwards, 
when  her  father  and  brothers,  and 
other  Koyalists  of  their  acquaintance, 
were  in  distress,  and  applied  to  him  for 
shelter, — he  received  them  all  into  his 
house. 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  this  wanton  outrage  on  the  part  of 
his  wife  giieved  him  deeply,  and  led  him 
to  form  those  opinions  on  the  subject 
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of  Divorce,  wliich  he  published  about 
this  time  in  his  "  Doctrine  and  Disci- 

Sline  of  Divorce"  (1644)— "Tetrachor- 
on"  (1644)— and" Colasterion"  (1645). 
Milton's  position  was  this — that  uncon- 
geniality  or  unfitness  of  mind  was  a 
better  ground  for  Divorce,  than  infir- 
mity of  body,  which  is  yet  good  ground 
in  law;  and  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  his  opinion  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Word  of  God.  But,  in  justice  to  him 
we  ought  to  observe,  that  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  was  but  a  part  of  one 
grand  idea  of  perfect  and  imiversal 
liberty — inward  and  outward — ^personal 
and  social — civil  and  religious.  Toland 
tells  us,  "As  he  looked  upon  true  and 
absolute  freedom  to  be  the  greatest 
happiness  of  this  life,  whether  to  socie- 
ties or  single  persons, — so  he  thought 
constraint  of  any  sort  to  be  the  utmost 
misery ;  for  which  reason,  he  used  to 
teU  those  about  him  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind,  that  he  had  constantly 
employed  his  strength  and  faculties  in 
the  defence  of  liberty,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  slavery."  He  himself  tells 
us  that  he  turned  his  thoughts,  "to  the 
promotion  of  real  and  substantial  li- 
bertjr,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  from 
within  than  from  without,  and  whose 
existence  depends,  not  so  much  on  the 
terror  of  the  sword,  as  on  sobriety  of 
conduct  and  integrity  of  life.  When, 
therefore,  I  perceived  that  there  were 
three  species  of  liberty,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  happiness  of  social  life — 
religious,  domestic,  and  civil;  and,  as 
I  had  already  written  concerning  the 
first"  (in  his  "  Reformation  in  England," 
"Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  "Reason  of 
Chiu*ch  Government,"  &c.  &c.),  "and 
the  magistrates  were  strenuously  ac- 
tive concerning  the  third, — I  deter- 
mined to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
second,  or  the  domestic  species.  As 
this  seemed  to  involve  three  material 
questions — the  condition  of  the  conju- 
gal tie — the  education  of  children — and 
Qie  free  publication  of  thought, — I 
made  them  objects  of  distinct  conside- 
ration"— in  his  "  Doctrine  andDisoipline 
of  Divorce,"  "Of  Education,"  and 
"  Areopagitica,  a  Speecji  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing."  We  may  add 
that  the  question  of  "Civil  Liberty"  is 
discussed  in  his  "Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,"  and  his  two  "Defences  of 
tlie  People  of  England." 

Such  works,  as  Milton  had  written 
between  the  years  1641  and  X648,  could 


not  have  been  published  without  pro- 
ducing a  deep  impression  on  the  coimtry. 
He  was  already  known  as  a  man  of  note 
and  mark — a  man  of  wisdom  and  power. 
The  people  had  already  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  lookinff  upon  him  as  the  lite- 
rary defender  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
Cromwell  was  its  military  defender. 
The  public  opinion  needed  but  official 
confirmation.  It  soon  received  it.  We 
are  informed  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1648,  some  gentlemen,  of  the 
highest  authority,  were  deputed  by  the 
Coimcil  of  State,  "  to  repair  to  the 
lodging  of  one  Mr.  Milton — a  small 
house  in  Holbom,  wliich  opens  back- 
ward into  Lincoln' s-Inn  Fields."  The 
following  entry  yet  stands  legible  in  the 
"  Order  book  of  the  Council  of  State  :" 
"Die  Martis,  13th  of  March,  1648, 
That  it  is  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee"— that  is,  Whitlocke,  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Lord  Lisle,  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
Mr.  Marten,  Mr  Lisle, — "  or  any  two 
of  them,  to  speak  with  Mr,  MiltOA,  to 
know,  whether  he  will  be  employed  as 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Laaguages." 
Milton  accepted  the  offer.  It  was  a 
high  and  honourable  office ;  and  Milton 
discharged  its  duties  well.  The  monu- 
ments of  his  political  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry, in  this  office,  which  still  remain 
— the  "  State  Letters,"  written  in  Latin, 
in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  two  Protectors,  to  various  kings  and 
governments  of  Europe — the  "  Mani- 
festo of  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  against  Spain" 
— and  various  other  official  papers — 
would  of  themselves  be  enough  to  stamp 
him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  power. 
Milton  was  a  man  of  universal  genius ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
his  failing  in  any  undertaking,  in  which 
learning  or  sagacity— wisdom  or  com- 
mon sense — could  ensm'e  success. 

His  official  career  completely  and 
triumphantly  refutes  the  notion,  which 
is  but  too  common,  that  the  man  of 
genius  is  unfit  for  any  practical  work, 
and  must  never  meddle  with  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  notion.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say  :  "  Leave  your  country  to  be 
governea  by  your  fools  and  your  idiots.** 
The  idea,  if  logically  carriea  out,  would 
really  lead  to  the  conclusion — that,  the 
more  foolish  and  stupid  a  man  is,  the 
better  fitted  he  is  to  govern  the  country. 
The  less  he  is  able  to  govern  himself, 
the  more  fitted  he  is  to  govern  others. 
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Why,  we  bad  better  at  once  cboose  our 
statesmen  out  of  the  choicest  inmates 
ifjvtv  private  asylums.  We  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  advocate  such  opinions 
when  we  want  to  have  oiu*  pigs  go- 
verned. If  we  had  om*  choice,  other 
things  being  equal,  we  would  rather 
have  a  wise  man  than  a  fool  to  look 
after  our  swine.  The  wiser  a  man  is, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
trust  them  to  a  simpleton,  lest  they 
should  prove  too  wise  for  him.  Even 
pigs  will  be  more  orderly,  more  obe- 
dient, and,  on  the  whole,  better  governed, 
when  they  have  a  wise  man,  than  when 
they  have  a  fool,  for  their  ruler.  And 
are  we  to  believe  that  it  is  easier  to 
govern  men  than  to  govern  pigs  ? 

This  radical  error  has  been  believed 
and  acted  on,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
coimtries — that  the  men  of  the  time  are 
not  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  time.  Alas, 
is  there  not  ample  reason  for  the  remark 
which  the  wise  Swedish  Chancellor  made 
to  his  son,  "  See  with  what  little  wit  the 
world  is  governed ! "  The  problem, 
which  comes  up  for  solution  to  every 
country  and  to  every  age,  is,  "  To  find 
the  real  governor ; "  and  the  past  history 
of  our  world  tells  us  how  that  problem 
has  been  solved  in  most  a^es.  How  few 
men  of  genius  we  can  single  out,  who 
have,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  government  of 
their  coimtry !  A  few  there  have  been, 
— such  as  Pericles  and  Demosthenes 
among  the  Greeks — Cicero  and  CaBsar 
among  the  Romans — Mirabeau  and 
Buonaparte  among  the  French — Crom- 
well and  Chatham  among  the  English. 
But  what  are  these  names  compared 
with  the  greater  names  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  list  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  Homers,  the  Platos,  and  the  Shake- 
speres  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  any  one 
tetter  qualified  to  govern  men  than  our 
ownWUliamShakespere?  With  his  intu- 
itive knowledge  of  human  natm^e — with 
his  largeness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mind,  which  could  grasp  at  once  the 
largest  masses  and  the  smallest  minutiae 
— ^with  his  many-sidedness  and  univer- 
gQ.Uty,  which  could  see  into  every  thing 
and  assign  to  it  its  proper  place  in  the 
world — ^with  his  power  of  going  out  of 
himself,  as  it  were,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  every  other  man 
—  with  his  deep  political  insight,  so 
profound  and  true,  that  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  point  out  any  error 


in  his  principles  of  government,  as  en- 
unciated in  his  Dramas, — can  we  con- 
ceive of  any  man  better  qualified  than 
William  Shakespere  to  govern  a  great 
nation  ? 

One  thing  we  know.  His  great, 
though  lesser,  compeer,  Milton,  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  a 
high  department  of  state ;  and  fulfilled 
his  ofiice  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
success.  If  we  had  nothing  to  judge 
by  but  his  "  State  Letters," — we  should 
consider  them  as  proofs  of  his  great 
capacity  for  business.  With  all  his 
poetic  genius,  he  had  a  large  share  of 
plain  common  sense  —  raised  by  his 
genius  into  a  nobler  power.  No  mere 
mechanical  drudge  could  have  written 
those  letters.  Everything,  that  the  most 
consummate  diplomatist  could  have  done, 
is  accomplished  by  them ;  and  a  great 
deal  more,  which  no  mere  diplomatist, 
however  consummate,  could  ever  have 
achieved. 

We  have  seen  that  Milton  took  oflBce 
luider  the  Parliament  and  the  Pro- 
tector; but  he  preserved  his  indepen- 
dence and  manliness  of  character  amidst 
all  the  restraints  of  his  position.  On 
every  point — even  on  the  smallest  trifles 
— he  acted  out  the  convictions  of  his 
own  conscience.  It  was  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  be  what  is  called  a  party- 
man.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  day.  He  did  not  identify  himself 
with  any  of  them.  So  far  as  he  agreed 
with  them,  he  worked  with  them :  but, 
on  every  point  in  which  he  difiered  from 
them,  he  pursued  his  own  course  alone. 
His  was  a  mind  too  large  and  ma- 
jestic to  be  narrowed  down  within  the 
limited  range  of  any  sect,  and  too  tough 
and  strong  to  be  stretched  on  the  Pro- 
crustes' bed  of  any  party.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  classify  him  with  others.  He 
did  not  belong  to  any  special  class,  just 
because  he  formed  a  class  of  his  own. 
He  was  simply,  a  "  Milton."  He  was 
an  independent  Thinker,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Speaker  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  not  to  be  shackled  by  any  man  or 
set  of  men.  He  was  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  majesty  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  truth,  to  compromise  it  for  any 
one ;  and  not  all  the  tyrants  on  earth, 
nor  all  the  devils  in  hell,  could  have 
compelled  him  to  renounce  it.  This  is 
what  we  call  true  manliness.  If  we 
believe  that  what  we  think  and  pro- 
fess is  true  and  right  and  noble, — 
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what  matters  it  to  us  that  our  neigh- 
bours think  otherwise?  They  have 
liberty  to  think  as  they  will;  only  let 
them  not  dare  to  touch  us  in  our  liberty. 
We  are  not  accountable  to  them.  We 
are  accountable  to  our  God  alone ;  and 
let  not  our  neighbour  dare  take  us  to 
task  for  our  thoughts. 

These  were  Milton's  principles 
throughout  life.  He  had  his  own  opi- 
nions on  all  the  great  events  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  the  great  principles  involved 
in  those  events;  and  he  gave  a  bold, 
manly,  and  fearless  utterance  to  those 
opinions,  without  stopping  to  ask  whe- 
ther they  would  please  friend  or  foe. 
Whenever  and  wherever  he  found  what 
was  wrong,  he  unflinchingly  attacked  it, 
whether  that  wrong  was  to  be  found  in 
his  own  party  or  in  the  opposite.  He 
would  have  made  what  is  called  a  trou- 
blesome member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^troublesome  both  to  friend  and 
foe,  whenever  they  are  guilty  of  a  trick, 
or  perpetrate  a  job.  And,  no  doubt,  many 
ofhis  own  party  foimd  him  troublesome 
enough.  Thev  could  not  gag  him  on 
any  point.  He  would  speak  out.  He 
dia  not  hesitate  to  oppose  and  deserthis 
friends,  as  soon  as  they  deseiled  and 
opposed  acknowledged  principles.  In- 
deed, to  a  great  extent,  he  stood  alone. 
His  gigantic  form  was  seen  towering  far 
above  the  heads  of  his  countrymen. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  he  lived  in  a 
crowd  of  inferior  beings ;  and  so  he  se- 
parated himself  from  them,  and  retired 
into  the  depths  ofhis  own  majestic  soul. 
Indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  Milton 
more  remarkable  than  this  grand  indi- 
viduality. From  his  very  childhood  he 
lived  apart.  The  actual  world  was  too 
low  for  his  soaring  spirit ;  so  he  lived  in 
an  IDEAL  WORLD  of  his  own.  He  could 
find  none  to  sympathize  with  him ;  so  he 
retired  into  his  own  soul,  and  there  held 
communion  with  himself  and  with  his 
God.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  that, 
while  he  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
discharged  all  his  duties  on  earth,  "  his 
conversation  was  in  heaven."  Truly 
does  Wordsworth  say,  in  his  "  Sonnet 
to  Milton," 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thouhadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  as  the  sea- 
Pore  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

Even  when  he  was  most  popular,  his 
ontemporaries  did  not  thoroughly,  im- 

•stand  or  appreciate  him.  They  un- 
b^ttood  his  more  popular  opinions; 


but  his  sublimer  and  more  spiritual 
ideas — his  lofty  aspirations  after  abso- 
lute and  universal  liberty — they  did  not 
and  they  could  not  understand.  The 
Puritans  themselves,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  did  not  understand  what 
liberty  meant.  They  could  not  see 
how  it  could  be  right  for  their  oppo- 
nents to  tliink  for  themselves.  It  was 
right  for  them  to  think  and  profess 
what  they  chose,  because  they  believed 
and  professed  the  truth ;  but  their  op- 
ponents were  in  error,  and  they  must 
DO  compelled  to  receive  the  truth. 
Milton  had  joined  the  Presbyterians, 
because  he  hoped  that  they  would  carry 
out  his  grand  principle ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  they  had  fought, 
not  that  all  men  might  be  equal,  but 
merely  that  they  might  get  the  upper- 
hand — ^not  that  all  might  be  free  to 
think  for  themselves,  but  that  they 
might  be  able  to  compel  all  others  to 
think  as  they  thought,  he  tiumed 
away  from  them  wifli  disgust,  and 
joined  the  Independents.  The  Inde- 
pendents were  a  little  more  liberal — 
but  very  little. ,  He  acted  in  the  same 
way  repeatedly,  though  he  knew  that 
thus  he  was  alienating  friends  and  creat- 
ing powerful  foes;  but  friends,  and  foes, 
and  worldly  interest,  and  everything  else 
on  earth,  he  was  ready  to  give  up  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice  and  humanity. 

Would  that  this  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, which  Milton  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  were  better  understood 
among  ourselves !  We  talk  much  about 
it  in  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
which  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century 
attained.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  be 
too  earnest  on  this  point.  We  ought 
to  think  no  man  the  better  for  agreeing 
with  us  —  no  man  the  worse  for  differ- 
ing with  us.  Differences  of  opinion 
wiU  exist  among  the  sincerest,  the  no- 
blest, the  godliest.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  produce  uniformity  of  opinion, 
as  it  would  be  to  produce  uniformity  of 
stature.  We  cannot  prevent  diversity. 
Nay,  we  would  not,  if  we  could.  Grod 
loves  variety  in  nature ;  and  we  believe 
that  He  loves  it  in  the  human  soul.  But 
these  differences  of  opinion  need  not 
divide  us.  They  ought  not  to  break  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Church.  Though  we 
cannot  see  eye  to  eye,  we  may  still 
honour  and  love  one  another,  and  re- 
joice in  one  another's  spiritual  progress. 
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In  the  year  1049,  Milton  lost  his 
sight;  and  the  circumstances,  under 
which  the  loss  was  iiicui-red,  supply  one 
of  the  most  stiiking  evidences  of  his 
magnanimity.  During  that  yeai-,  Sal- 
masius,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of 
the  £ige,  had  puhlished  his  "  Boval  De- 
fence of  Charles  I."  This  hook  was  a 
bold  attack  on  the  English  Common- 
wealth. Written  by  a  man  of  imrivalled 
eminence  in  literature,  it  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  it  seemed  to  require  re- 
futation. Moreover,  the  juncture  was  a 
very  critical  one  for  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Council  of  State,  as  usual,  voted 
*'  that  Mr.  John  Milton  be  requested  to 
write  an  answer."  Milton  had  already 
lost  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  his  physicians 
told  him  plainly,  that,  if  he  attempted 
to  wi'ite  a  reply  to  Sdlmasius,  he  would 
lose  the  other.  Milton  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  that.  The  noble  man  said 
that  the  liberty  of  his  countiymen  was 
more  precious  than  his  eyes.  So  he  sat 
down  to  write  the  work,  and — lost  his 
SIGHT.  We  can  never  listen  unmoved 
to  his  own  noble  account  of  the  deed. 
His  opponents  crowed  over  his  calamity 
in  an  immanly  manner,  and  represented 
it  as  a  judgment  from  God  for  his 
"wicked  writings."  In  the  preface  to 
his  "Second  Defence  of  the  People  of 
Kngland"  he  answers  one  of  them 
thus : — 

"With  respect  to  myself,  though  I 
have  accurately  examined  my  conduct, 
and  scrutinised  my  soul,  I  call  Thee, 

0  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness, 
that  I  am  not  conscious,  either  in  the 
more  early  or  in  the  later  periods  of  my 
life,  of  having  committed  any  enormity 
which  might  deservedly  have  marked 
me  out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calami- 
tous visitation.  But,  since  my  enemies 
boast  that  this  afiliction  is  only  a  retri- 
bution for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen, 

1  again  invoke  the  Almighty  to  witness 
tliat  I  never,  at  any  time,  wrote  any 
thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable 
to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to  piety.  This 
was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I  feel  the 
same  persuasion  now.  Nor  was  I  ever 
prompted  to  such  exertions  by  the  in- 
fluence of  ambition — by  the  lust  of 
lucre  or  of  praise :  it  was  only  by  the 
conviction  of  duty  and  the  feeling  of 
patriotism — a  disinterested  passion  for 

-  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
]  liberty.  Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was 
1    publicly  solicited  to  wiite  a  reply  to  the 


Defence  of  the  Royal  Cause — when  I 
had  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of 
sickness,  and  with  the  apprehension  of 
soon  losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining 
eye — and,  when  my  medical  attendants 
clearly  announced,  that,  if  I  did  engage 
in  the  work,  it  would  be  irrepaiablv 
lost, —  their  premonitions  caused  no 
hesitation,  and  inspired  no  dismay.  I 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice  even 
of  Esculapius  himself,  from  the  shrine 
of  Epidauris,  in  preference  to  tlie  sug- 
gestions of  the  heavenly  monitor  witliiu 
my  breast.  My  resolution  was  unshaken , 
though  the  alternative  was  either  the 
loss  of  my  sight,  or  the  desertion  of  my 
duty.  I  considered  that  many  had  pur- 
chased a  less  good  by  a  greater  evil — 
the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  life ; 
but  that  I  might  procure  great  good  by 
little  suffering — that,  though  I  am  blind, 
I  might  still  discharge  the  most  honour- 
able duties,  the  performance  of  which, 
as  it  is  something  more  durable  than 
glory,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  superior 
admiration  and  esteem.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of 
sight  which  was  left  me  to  enjoy,  as 
beneficial  as  possible  to  the  public 
interest. 

"  Thus  it  is  clear  by  what  motives  I  was 
governed,  in  the  measures  which  I  took, 
and  the  losses  which  I  sustained.  Let 
then  the  calumniators  of  the  Divine 
goodness  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me 
the  object  of  their  superstitious  imagi- 
nations. Let  them  consider  that  my 
situation,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  an 
object  of  my  shame  nor  of  my  regret — 
that  my  resolutions  are  too  finn  to  be 
shaken — that  I  am  not  depressed  by 
any  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure — 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most 
momentous  periods,  I  have  had  full 
experience  of  the  divine  favour  and 
protection — that,  in  the  solace  and 
strength,  which  have  been  infused  into 
me  from  above,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
do  the  will  of  God  —  that  I  may  often er 
think  on  what  he  has  bestowed,  than 
on  what  he  has  withheld  —  that,  in 
short,  I  am  unwiUing  to  exchange  my 
consciousness  of  rectitude  with  that  of 
any  other  person  —  and  that  I  feel  the 
recollection  of  a  treasured  store  of  ti*an- 
quillity  and  delight. 

"  But,  if  the  choice  were  necessaiy, 
sir,  I  would  prefer  my  blindness  to 
yours.  Yours  is  a  cloud  spread  over  the 
mind,  which  darkens  both  the  ligiit  of 
reason  and  of  conscience ;  mine  keeps 
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from  my  view  only  the  coloured  sur- 
faces of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at 
liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and 
stability  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  How 
many  things  are  there,  besides,  which 
I  would  not  willingly  see — how  many 
which  I  must  see  against  my  will  — 
and  how  few  which  I  feel  any  anxiety 
to  see!  There  is,  as  the  Apostle  has 
remarked,  a  way  to  sti^ngth  through 
weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most 
feeble  creatiu-e  alive,  as  long  as  that 
feebleness  serves  to  invigorate  the  ener- 
gies of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit 
— as  long  as,  in  that  obscurity  in 
•^ which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the 
divine  presence  more  clearly  shines  — 
then,  in  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I 
shall  be  invincibly  strong ;  and>  in  pro- 
portion as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more 
clearly  see.  0  that  I  may  thus  be  per- 
fected by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by 
obscurity !  And,  indeed,  in  my  blind- 
ness I  enjoy,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degi'ee,  the  favour  of  the  Deity;  who 
regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and 
compassion,  in  proportion  as  I  am  able 
to  behold  nothing  but  himself.  Alas ! 
for  him  who  insults  me — who  maligns 
and  merits  public  execration.  For  the 
divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from 
injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred 
to  attack;  not  indeed  so  much  from 
the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the 
overshadowing  of  those  heavenly  wings, 
which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this 
obscurity,  and  which,  when  occasioned, 
he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior 
light,  more  precious  and  more  pure." 

Milton's  activity  was  not  impaired  by 
the  loss  of  his  sight.  Though  blind, 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  still 
carried  on  his  controversies  on  behalf  of 
liberty.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  became 
Protector,  in  1653,  just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  he  did  not  resign  his  office, 
br.  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  sneer  at 
him  for  his  adhesion  to  Cromwell.  He 
says,  "Milton,  having  now  tasted  the 
money  of  public  employment,  would  not 
return  to  hunger  and  philosophy,  but, 
continuing  to  exercise  his  office  under 
a  naanifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  his 
power  that  liberty  which  he  had  de- 
fended." But  it  is  evident  that  Milton 
lind  Johnson  took  different  views  of 
Cromwell's  character  and  deeds.  And, 
indeed,  what  subject  is  there  on  which 
they  could  have  thoroughly  agreed  ?   In- 


tellectually and  artistically,  as  well  as  po- 
litically, they  stand  at  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other.  Milton's  opinion  was, 
that  Cromwell  had  preserved  True  Li- 
berty ; — that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
couUi  preserve  it — the  only  man  who 
could  save  the  country  from  anarchy 
and  destruction.  It  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, in  the  present  day,  to  read  the 
tribute  which  the  Great  Poe-;  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Great  Kuler  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  his  "  Second  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England."  After  giv- 
ing a  graphic  description  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  distracted  and  tore  the 
country  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  as- 
sumption of  tho  Protectorate,  he  ad- 
dresses the  Protector  in  these  words : — 

*'  In  this  state  of  desolation,  to  which 
we  were  reduced,  you,  0  Cromwell,  alone 
remained  to  conduct  the  government, 
and  to  save  the  country.  We  all  wil- 
lingly yield  the  palm  of  sovereignty  to 
your  unrivalled  ability  and  virtue ;— ex- 
cept the  few  among  us,  who,  either  am- 
bitious of  the  honours  which  they  have 
not  the  capacity  to  sustain — or  who 
envy  those  which  are  conferred  on  one 
more  worthy  than  themselves — or  else 
who  do  not  know  that  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  more 
agreeable  to  reason,  more  politically 
just,  or  more  generally  useful,  than  that 
the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  best  and  wisest  man.  Such,  0  Crom- 
well, all  acknowledge  you  to  be :  such 
are  the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered as  the  leader  of  our  councils — 
the  general  of  our  army — and  the  father 
of  your  country.  For  this  is  the  tender 
appellation  by  which  all  the  good  among 
us  salute  you  from  the  very  soul.  Other 
names  you  neither  have,  nor  could  en- 
dure; and  you  deservedly  reject  that 
pomp  of  title  which  attracts  the  gaze 
and  admiration  of  the  multitude.  .  . 
.  .  .  For,  if  you  had  been  captivated 
by  a  name,  over  which,  as  a  private 
citizen,  you  had  so  completely  triumphed 
and  crumbled  into  dust,  you  would  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing  as  if,  after 
having  subdued  some  idolatrous  nation 
by  the  help  of  the  true  God,  you  should 
afterward  fall  down  and  worship  the 
gods  which  you  had  vanquished. 

"  Do  you  then,  sir,  continue  your 
course  with  the  same  unrivalled  magna- 
nimity. It  sits  well  upon  you.  To  you 
our  country  owes  its  liberties ;  nor  can 
you  sustain  a  character  at  once  more 
momentous  and  more  august  than  that 
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of  the  author,  the  guardian,  and  the  pre- 
server, of  our  liberties.  And  hence  you 
have  not  only  eclipsed  the  achievements 
of  all  our  langs,  but  even  those  which 
have  been  fabled  of  our  heroes.  Often 
reflect  what  a  dear  pledge  the  beloved 
land  of  yoiu:  nativity  had  entrusted  to 
your  care ;  and  that  liberty,  which  she 
once  expected  only  from  the  chosen 
flower  of  her  talents  and  her  virtues, 
she  now  expects  from  you  only,  and  by 
you  only  hopes  to  obtain.  Revere  the 
fond  expectations  which  we  cherish  — 
the  solicitudes  of  your  anxious  country. 
Revere  the  looks  and  the  wounds  of  your 
brave  companions  in  arms,  who,  under 
your  banner,  have  so  strenuously  fought 
for  liberty.  Revere  the  shades  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  contest.  Revere 
also  the  opinions  and  hopes  which 
foreign  states  entertain  concerning  us, 
who  promise  to  themselves  so  many  ad- 
vantages from  that  liberty  which  we 
have  so  bravely  acquired  —  from  the 
establishment  of  that  new  government 
which  has  begun  to  shed  its  splendour 
on  the  world,  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
vanish  like  a  dream,  would  involve  us  in 
the  deepest  abyss  of  shame.  And,  lastly, 
revere  yourself;  and,  after  having  en- 
dured so  many  sufferings,  and  encoun- 
tered so  many  perils,  for  the  sake  of 
libw1.y, — do  not  suffer  it,  now  it  is 
obtained,  either  to  be  violated  bjr  your- 
self, or  in  any  one  instance  impaired  by 
others.  You  cannot  be  truly  free,  unless 
we  are  free  too ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  who  intrenches  on  the 
liberty  of  others,  is  the  first  to  lose  his 
own,  and  become  a  slave." 

Milton's  activity  was  not  confined  to 
the  duties  of  his  public  office.  Blind 
as  he  was,  he  undertook  three  great  lite- 
rary works,  each  of  which,  we  might  have 
supposed,  expressly  required  the  use  of 
sight,  namely,  "an  Epic  Poem,  the 
History  of  England,  and  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Latin  Tongue."  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  blind  man  should  be 
able  to  compile  a  dictionary;  because, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  himself  had  ample  expe- 
rience of  the  difliculties  of  the  unoer- 
taking,  it  is  a  work  which  "  depends 
\ipon  a  perpetual  and  minute  inspection 
and  collation."  And  yet  Milton  conti- 
nued at  this  work  "  almost  to  his  dying 
day."  **To  compile  a  history  from 
various  authors,  when  they  can  only  be 
consulted  by  other  eyes,"  would  seem 
to  be  almost  as  difficult;  but  probably 


some  modern  instances  will  at  once  oc- 
cur to  our  readers  as  rivalling  Milton's. 
As  to  the  epic, — since  it  is  a  work 
which  the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let 
die,"  we  shall  be  justified  in  giving  a 
more  minute  account  of  its  history.  We 
have  already  seen,  that,  as  early  as  the 
year  1641,  Milton  had  "  covenanted  with 
the  knowing  reader"  for  the  production 
of  this  great  work.  In  his  verses  to 
Mansus,  he  hints  that  King  Arthur  was 
to  be  the  hero  of  his  song.  But  he 
changed  his  purpose;  and,  at  length, 
after  much  deliberation — "  long  choos- 
ing and  beginning  late," — he  fixed  upon 
"  Paradise  Lost "  as  the  subject  of  his 
poem  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  notice 
the  progress  of  this  poem — how  gra- 
dually his  plans  were  matured — and 
after  what  changes  the  poem  took  its 
present  shape.  It  seems  that,  at  one 
time,  Milton  thought  of  casting  his 
thoughts  into  the  shape  of  a  "  Drama" 
or  ''  Mystery."  Phillips  tells  us  that  he 
had  seen  what  he  calls  part  of  a  tragedy, 
beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan's  address  to  the  Sun.  In  a  libraiy 
at  Cambridge  there  are  **  some  sketches 
of  poetical  projects  left  in  manuscript;" 
and,  among  other  things,  there  are  two 
plans  of  the  "  Mystery  "  or  "  Tragedy  " 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  As  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  as  it  shaped  itself  first  ia 
Milton's  mind,  we  shall  present  one  of 
these  plans  from  Johnson's  Life. 

"the  pkrsoms. 
«  Moaefl. 

Divine    Justice,  Labour. 

Wisrlom,  Heaven-  Sickness. 

lyLove.  Discontent.  ^  Mutes. 

The  Evening  Stor,  Ignorance. 

Hesperus.  Fear. 

Chorus  of  Angels.  Denth. 

Lucifer.  Faith. 

Adam.  Hope. 

Eve.  Charity. 
Conscience, 

ACT  L 

"Moses  irpdXoyi^ei  (loquiturX  recounting 
how  he  assnmed  his  true  body — that  it  eorrupts 
not.  because  it  ia  with  Ood  in  the  mount  ;^ 
declares  the  like  of  Enoch  and  Elijah;  — besides 
the  purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds, 
dews,  and  clouds  preserve  it  from  corruption ;  — 
whence  exhorts  to  the  sight  of  God;— tells  they 
cannot  see  Adam  in  the  state  of  innocence,  by 
reason  of  their  sin. 


Debating  what  should  become 
of  man,  if  he  fall. 


Justice, 
Mercy, 
Wisdom, 
Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  Hymn  of  the  Creation. 

ACT  n. 

"  Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sing  the  Marriage  Song,  and  desoiibe 

Paradise. 

0   2 
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ACT  lU. 

"  Lucifer  contriviug  Adam's  rain. 

Clioras  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's 

rebellion  and  fall. 

ACT  IV. 

"Adam,  \  p^jg^ 
Eve,      j 
Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has 
lost. 

ACT  V. 

"  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
Adam  and  Eve  presented  by  angels  with — 
Pestilence, 


labour, 

Grief, 

Hatred, 

Envy, 

War, 

Famine, 


Mutes. 


Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, 


"Mutes. 


Likewise 


To  whom  he  gives  their  names. 
Winter,  Heat,  Tempest,  t<c. 

Faith,     ) 

Hope,     h  Comfort  him,  and  instruct  him. 

Charity, ) 

Chorus  briefly  concludes." 

Such  is  the  rough  outline  of  the  idea 
as  it  first  entered  Milton's  mind.  We  have 
only  slightly  to  glance  at  the  foregoing 
rude  sketch,  to  feel  thankful  that  the 
'*  Paradise  Lost,"  as  we  have  it,  is  indeed 
"not  a  work  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,"  nor  "  obtained  by  the  invocation 
of  Dame  Memorv  and  her  Syren  daugh- 
ters, but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge;" — and  that, 
"  to  this,"  the  author  did  "  add  indus- 
trious and  select  reading — steady  obser- 
vation— insight  into  all  seemly  and  gene- 
rous arts  and  affairs," — before  he  ven- 
tured to  carry  out,  and  complete,  and 
give  to  the  world,  the  work  which  had 
at  first  suggested  itself  to  him  in  such  a 
rude  shape.  But  we  are  enabled  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  work  at  a  higher 
stage  of  maturity.  We  have  another 
sketch  of  the  poem  among  Milton's  un- 
published papers,  which  is  as  follows : 

"ADAM   UNPARADISED. 

"  The  Angel  Gabriel  either  descending 
or  entering — showing,  siiice  this  globe 
was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on 
earth  as  in  heaven — describes  Paradise. 
Next,  the  chorus,  showing  the  reason  of 
his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para- 
dise, after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  com- 
mand from  God ;  and  withal  expressing 
his  desire  to  see  and  know  more  con- 
cerning this  excellenl  new  creature,  man. 
The  Angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  sig- 
nifying a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Para- 
dise with  a  more  h-ee  office,  passes  by 
the  station  of  the  chorus,  and,  desired  by 


them,  relates  what  he  knows  of  man — 
as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love 
and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer  ap- 
pears— after  his  overthi'ow,  bemoans 
himself — seeks  revenge  on  man.  The 
chorus  prepares  resistance  at  his  first 
approach.  At  last,  after  discourse  of 
enmity  on  either  side,  he  departs — 
whereat  the  chorus  sings  of  the  battle 
and  victory  in  heaven  against  him  and 
bis  accomplices.  As  before,  after  the 
first  act,  was  sung  a  hymn  of  the  crea- 
tion. Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer, 
relating  and  exulting  in  what  he  had 
done  and  the  destruction  of  man.  Man 
next,  and  Eve  having  by  this  time  been 
seduced  by  the  Serpent,  appears  con- 
fusedly covered  with  leaves.  Conscience 
in  a  shape  accuses  him.  Justice  cites 
him  to  the  place  whither  Jehovah  called 
for  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  chorus 
entertains  the  stage,  and  is  informed  by 
some  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here 
the  choius  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam 
then  and  Eve  return  —  accuse  one 
another ;  but  especially  Adam  lays  the 
blame  to  his  wife — is  stubborn  in  his 
offence.  Justice  appears — reasons  with 
him — convinces  him.  The  chorus  ad- 
monisheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware 
Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence.  The 
angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of 
Pai-adise;  but,  before,  causes  to  pass 
before  his  eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all 
the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is 
humbled — relents — despairs.  At  last 
appears  Mercy  —  comforts  him  —  pro- 
mises the  Messiah — then  calls  in  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity — instructs  him.  He 
repents — gives  God  the  glory — sub- 
mits to  his  penalty.  The  chorus  briefly 
concludes." 

Such  are  the  first  rude  sketches  of  a 
work  which  has  taken  its  place  by  the 
side  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Dante's 
Vision.  It  is  deeply  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  see  great  works  in  their 
germ — to  watch  their  growth  and  ex- 
pansion—  to  ti'ace  their  progress  from 
the  first  rude  conception  to  the  last 
ai'tistic  touch. 

While  Milton  was  engaged  upon  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  an  event  occurred 
which  altered  all  his  prospects.  This 
was  the  Bestoration,  in  1660.  Ho  was, 
of  course,  deprived  of  his  office  and  had 
more  leisure  to  devote  to  his  literary  oc- 
cupations. But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  denounced  and  prosecuted.  The 
cause,  with  which  he  had  identified  him- 
self, had  failed.    Most  of  his  friends 
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were  killed  or  scattered.  Liberty  was 
trodden  under  foot.  His  name  was  a 
bye-word  among  the  Royalists.  An 
order  was  issued  to  seize  some  of  his 
works,  and  burn  them  by  the  common 
hangman.  He  had  indeed,  as  he  says, 
*'  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, 
with  darkness  and  with  danger  com- 
passed round."  Few  would  have  had 
the  heart  to  do  anything  at  such  a  time. 
But  at  such  a  time  it  was  that  our  great 
poet  devoted  himself  to  the  maturing 
and  completion  of  the  great  work  which 
lie  had  undertaken  in  youth.  It  seems 
to  us  as  noble  a  spectacle  as  any  in 
histoiy,  to  see  this  grand  old  man,  having 
clone  his  work  for  his  own  age,  and  being 
now  blind,  and  poor,  and  neglected, 
calmly  and  confidently  sitting  down  to 
write  for  future  ages.  He  could  do  no 
more  for  his  beloved  country.  On 
all  political  questions  his  mouth  was 
gagged.  The  oracles  of  the  great  man 
were  prized  no  more  by  his  degene- 
rate countrymen.  But  he  heeded  it 
not.  Silently  and  steadily  he  worked 
on  at  that  book  which  he  dedicated  to 
posterity 

The  "Paradise  Lost"  was  published 
in  1667.  Milton  sold  the  copyright  to 
Samuel  Simmons  "for  an  immediate 
payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipula- 
tion to  receive  five  pounds  more,  when 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first 
edition  should  be  sold ;  and,  again,  five 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number 
of  the  second  edition ;  aud  another  fiYQ 
pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third. 
None  of  the  three  editions  were  to  be 
extended  beyond  fifteen  hundi-ed  copies." 
In  two  yeai-s,  thiiteen  hundred  copies 
of  the  first  edition  were  sold ;  and  Mil- 
ton became  entitled  to  the  second  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds,  for  which  the  re- 
ceipt was  signed,  April  26,  1669.  The 
second  edition  was  not  published  till 
1674.  Several  improvements  were  made 
in  that  edition.  The  work  was  ori- 
ginally in  ten  books.  In  that  edition 
the  seventh  and  tenth  books  were  divided 
into  two;  and  the  work,  as  it  now 
stands,  appeared  in  twelve  books.  The 
third  edition  was  published  in  1678. 

When  Elwood,  Milton's  Quaker  friend, 
had  read  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  author,  *'  Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  paradise  lost;  what 
hast  thou  to  say  upon  ptiradise/oMwc?  f 
l^iilton  took  the  hint ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  "Paaadise 
Begained,"  which    was   published    in 


1670.  Milton  presented  a  copy  to 
Elwood,  and  said,  "This  is  owing  to 
you ;  for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the 
question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont, 
which  otherwise  I  had  not  thought  of." 
In  the  same  year  appeared  the  "  History 
of  England"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

In  closing  this  accoimt  of  the  poet's 
literary  laboiu's,  we  are  sorely  tempted 
to  pause  and  criticise  them.  But  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  A  superficial  criticism  would 
be  worse  than  none ;  and,  as  this  article 
has  already  reached  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  still  to 
say  of  a  biographical  and  historical  cha- 
racter, any  critical  remarks  which  we 
might  make  cannot  but  be  superficial. 

This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  gathering  up  the  scattered  threads  of 
the  poet's  domestic  life.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1653,  and  left  him  three  daugh- 
ters. It  was  not  long  before  he  married 
again.  His  second  wife  was  Catherine 
Woodcock,  daughter  of  a  Captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney.  She  seems  to  have 
been  worthy  of  Milton,  and,  had  she 
lived,  would  doubtless  have  made  his 
home  happy.  But  she  died  within  a 
year,  of  childbirth.  Several  years  after, 
lie  married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire;  and, 
according  to  Phillips,  she  oppressed  his 
cliildi-en  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated 
them  at  his  death.  His  last  days  seem 
to  have  been  embittered  by  her. 

Happily  we  have  several  particulars 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  He  took  a  small  house  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields;  and  there  he  was  seen 
sitting  "  at  the  old  organ,  beneath  the 
faded  green  curtains."  There  his  friend 
Elwood  would  go  every  afternoon,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  to  read  Latin  to  him, 
and  listen  to  his  conversation.  There 
he  taught  his  daughters  to  read  to  him 
(by  rote)  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French.  There 
he  has  been  found  by  Richardson, 
sitting  "  before  his  door  in  a  grey  coat 
of  coarse  cloth,  in  warm,  sultry  weather, 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air."  There,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  he  was  seen 
"  neatly  enough  dressed  in  black  clothes, 
sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green 
— pale,  but  not  cadaverous — with  chalk- 
stones  in  his  hands.  He  said,  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  gout,  his  blindness 
would  be  tolerable."  Bichardson  tells 
us,  that,  in  composing  bis  poem,  "  he 
would  sometimes  lie  awak^  whole  nights, 
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but  not  a  yerse  oould  ]ie  make ;  and,  on 
a  sudden,  his  poetical  faoulty  would 
rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  or 
astrumt  and  his  daughter  was  imme- 
diately called  to  secure  what  came.  At 
other  times  he  would  dictate  perhaps 
forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce 
them  to  half  the  number." 

To  the  passing  spectator  he  seemed 
fallen  and  iorsaken.  His  blindness,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  represented  as  a  judg- 
ment from  God.  And,  doubtless,  there 
were  moments  when  he  felt  his  position 
keenly.  He  was  poor.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  paid  just  ten  pounds  (in  all) 
for  his  '*  Paradise  Lost,*'  and  proportion- 
ately for  his  other  works.  He  had  no 
private  property.  He  would  not  stoop 
lor  money.  It  is  said,  that,  shortly  after 
his  last  marriage,  he  was  offered  the 
continuance  of  bis  employment,  as  sec- 
retary, by  Charles  the  Second's  govern- 
ment. As  the  story  runs,  his  wife 
pressed  him  to  accept  the  offer ;  but  he 
answered,  "  You,  like  other  women,  want 
to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to 
live  and  die  an  honest  man."  His  dif- 
ficulty in  composing  was  great.  He 
was  too  poor  to  employ  a  regular  ama- 
nuensis to  take  down  his  words.  He 
was  obbged  to  beg  any  one  that  came 
in  his  way,  to  copy  down  the  m^estic 
thoughts  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  And, 
then,  he  could  not  read.  The  joy  of 
beautiful  sights  was  no  longer  his ;  and 
to  a  mind  like  his,  naturally  so  artistic, 
and  so  admirably  fitted  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  the  physical  universe,  it  must 
have  been  hard  indeed  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  palace  of  the  visible  creation.  He 
eoula  no  longer  roam  about,  at  his  own 
will ,  amid  the  woods  and  green  fields.  He 
sat,  of  a  sunny  morning,  in  the  porch  of 
his  house,  enjoying  the  fresh  air ;  but 
this  was  in  a  confined  garden,  in  the 
suburb  of  the  great  city.  He  was  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  All  was  blank.  We 
can  imagine  that  it  was  during  one  of 
these  moments  of  depression,  that  he 
composed  that  touching  line  in  '*  Samp- 
son Agonistes" — full  of  the  concentrated 
essence  of  sadness :  — 
"  Oh,  daik,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  aooai" 
or  that  affecting,  yet  majestic,  burst  of 
sadness,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thurd  book  of  his 
**  Paradise  Lost ; "  addressing  the  light, 
he  says : 

"  Thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp  ;  bat  thou 
Bevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
'o  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  d%vm. 


So  quick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orb8» 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd 

Thns  with  the  year 

Seasons  return}  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. 
But  cloud,  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off;  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  tear. 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  rased. 
And  >dsdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out." 

This  is  certainly  a  sad  picture.    Aye, 

but  what  is  the  poet's  own  sublime 

conclusion  ? 

"  80  much  the  rather,  thou,  celestial  light. 
Shine  inward;  and  the  mind,  through  aU  her 

powers, 
Irradiate.     There  plant  eyes :  all  mitt  from 

thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell. 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

We  cannot  refrain  fi*om  quoting  also 
his  two  exquisite  sonnets  on  his  blind- 
ness: 

•'When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 

bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; — 
'  Both  Ood  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  T 
I  fondly  ask:  but  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  '  Ood  doth  not 
need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts :  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best  : 

His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

The  second  sonnet  is  inscribed  to 
Cyriac  Skinner. 

**  Cyriac,  this  three  years'  day  these  eyes, though 
clear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Berefr  of  life,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  Iflle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 
Or  man  or  woman.    Yet  I  arffue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onwaxd.   What  supports  me,  dost  thou 
ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  over- 
plied 
In  Liberty's  defence — my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the 
world's  vain  mask. 
Content,  though  blind — had  I  no  better  guide." 

He  had  a  "better  guide."  Though 
blind,  he  lived  in  light.  His  outws^ 
blindness  did  but  strengthen  his  inward 
sight.  As  physical  objects  faded  from 
his  view,  spiritual  objects  opened  on  him. 
As  his  material  eye  closed  in  everlasting 
night,  his  spiritual  eye  saw  God  and 
eternal  realities  all  the  more  distinctly. 
His  own  noble  prayer  was  fulfilled. 
The  "  celestial  light "  **  shone  inward, 
and  the  mind,  through  all  her  powers. 
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irradiated ;"  and  he  lived  to  *'  see  and 
tell  of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 
Surely  this  was  a  sublime  recompense 
for  bis  loss.  He  had  indeed  learnt  the 
way  to  power  through  weakness  —  to 
wealth  through  poverty.  Aye,  lowly  and 
poor  as  was  that  "small  lodging"  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  it  wa^  then  the  holiest 
shrine  in  England.  Over  it  hovered 
guardian  angels  to  protect  it  from  insult 
and  injury;  and  within  it  lived  the 
grandest  old  man  which  our  country,  so 
rich  in  worthies,  had  seen  for  many  a 
long  day.  We  might  have  searched  the 
whole  country,  from  John  O'Groat's  to 
Land's  End — from  the  throne  to  the 
dunghill  —  a  long,  long  time,  without 
alighting  on  one  specimen  of  a  genuine 
MAN.  Wo  might  have  ransacEed  the 
royal  palace;  and,  from  the  shallow- 
hearted  libertine  who  sat  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  lowest  courtier  who 
fawned  at  his  footstool,  probably  we 
should  not  have  found  one  large  intellect 
or  one  noble  heart.  That  was  indeed, 
as  Macaulay  says,  an  age  **of  seiTitud© 
without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without 
love — of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic 
vices — the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and 
narrow  minds."  But,  in  one  of  the 
meaner  suburbs  of  the  great  city,  there 
stood  a  small  poverty-stricken  house; 
and  in  that  house  Uvea  the  greatest  man 
in  England — in  grand  contrast  with 
his  generation.  The  frivolous  lords  and 
false-hearted  ladies  rolled  in  splendour 
and  in  luxury  about  him,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  his  existence ;  and,  all  that 
time,  that  great  man  lived  alone  — 
almost  out  of  the  world  —  struggling 
with  blindness  and  with  poverty — re^ 
ceiving  from  his  bookseller  just  ten 
pounds  for  that  book  which  has  brought 


In  teos  of  thousands  into  the  coiSers  of 

other    booksellers.       And    at    length, 

wearied  and  worn — ^tost  and  buffeted — 

he  sank  into  his  grave  on  the  10th  of 

November,  1674. 

Such  is  the  world !     What,  then  !    Ig 

there  no  justice  in  this  world  of  ours  ? 

Ah,  no !    Believe  it  not ! 

"  Heaven  is  above  all  yet:  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  tyrant  can  oorropt." 

"  Because  sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil;"  but,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  that  sentence 
will  be  executed  one  day.  Aye,  though 
"  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and 
his  days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them 
that  fear  God;  but  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked."  That  poor,  blind,  old 
man,  proscribed  and  neglected  as  he 
was,  hved  a  happier  as  well  as  nobler 
life,  surrounded  with  cherubim  and 
seraphim  and  the  spirits  of  the  great 
departed,  than  that  triumphant  monarch, 
with  all  his  pleasures  and  all  his  luxuries. 
That  "  small  lodging  "  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
with  its  frugal  faie  and  its  temperate 
tone,  was  as  the  palace  of  the  most  high 
God,  compared  with  that  "palace"  at 
Whitehall,  with  its  hellish  orgies  and  its 
heartless  revellings ;  and,  long  after  the 
Charles  and  the  Kochesters — the  Buck- 
inghams  and  the  Lauderdales  —  are 
forgotten,  except  to  have  the  brand  of 
infamy  stamped  upon  them, — the  name 
of  Milton  will  be  honom'ed  and  loved. 
Each  succeeding  age  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional wreath  to  t£at  unfading  crown 
which  already  encircles  his  brows  — 
recognising  him  not  only  as  the  post, 
but  as  ^e  patriot  and  the  hav. 


JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  Goethe,  our  interest 
in  the  great  German  is  as  rife  as  ever; 
at  least  our  duriosity  scarcely  flags.  The 
English  version  of  Eckermann's  **  Con- 
versations" was  received  with  almost  as 
warm  a  welcome  by  many  British  read- 
ers a  year  or  two  ago,  as  may  have 
hailed  the  first  appearanee  6f  Boswell's 
'*  Johnson"  sixty  years  since.  On  the 
other  hand,  Goethe'*  merits  have  been 


as  severely  handled  (in  one  of  our  moat 
able  political  journals)  within  the  last 
half-year,  as  when  "  Wilhelm  Meister" 
confounded  the  critics,  or  "  Werther" 
led  young  men  to  commit  suicide.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  perpetuation  of  in.- 
terest  and  curiosity  is,  we  suspect,  that 
to  most  of  us  Goethe  continues  an  un- 
solved enigma.  We  find,  or  think  we 
find--*- both  in  the  man  himself  and  in 
his  wotings  —  the  most  palpable  con 
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tradictions;  "a  gi*eat  perturbation  in 
nature,"  whether  monstrous  or  super- 
human we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  His 
admirers  see  in  him  an  example  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  manhood,  nearly 
perfect.  To  them  he  is  "totus  teres 
atque  rotundus."  Gainsayers  so  far  sub- 
scribe to  the  predicate  of  "  many-sided- 
ness," as  to  make  it  part  of  the  indict- 
ment against  him,  that  "he  is  every 
man — in  no  man ;"  that  we  have  here  an 
acknowledged  poet,  who  can  prose  inter- 
minably; a  moralist,  who  traverses  with 
no  hesitating  step  the  most  doubtful 
groimd ;  a  man  of  science  who  thinks 
he  has  outwitted  Newton  by  aid  of  the 
felicitous  discoveiy,  that  geometry  had 
been  overestimated  as  an  organon  of 
physical  research!  He  has  written 
plays  for  us  which  might  elbow  out 
the  "  Stranger,"  or  "  The  Bleeding 
Nun,"  on  the  boards  of  a  penny  thea- 
tre; ballads  that  might  be  sung  in 
the  streets  —  even  in  translation;  a 
novel  unequalled  in  world-wide  popu- 
larity, save  by  *'  Robinson  Ci*usoe,"  or 
**  Uncle  Tom."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  indited  whole  volumes  of  dramatic 
and  poetic  riddles,  which  perplex  the 
brains  of  those  to  whom  ^schylus  and 
Pindar  are  child's  play ;  and  which  leave 
the  most  friendly  and  sympathising  as 
well  as  acute  expositors  in  some  degree 
of  unpleasant  dubiety. 

The  critics  have  treated  him  accord- 
ingly. Edinbiu*gh  Reviewers  allow  him 
to  be  a  man  of  some  genius ;  a  connois- 
seur of  no  mean  order.  Nor  can  they 
deny  that  he  occasionally  expresses  dig- 
nified sentiments  in  a  style  which  is  not 
common-place.  But  they  find  his  mas- 
ter-work, for  the  most  part,  a  low  affair, 
with  an  imctuous  kitchen  odour  about 
it.  Had  it  not  come  from  such  a  be- 
lauded quai'ter,  they  would  not  have 
touched  it  with  the  longest  Ithuriel- 
spear  ever  invented  to  serve  the  dainty 
purposes  of  fastidious  criticism.  Whe- 
ther it  is,  that  having  been  directed  to  a 
palace  of  art  and  beauty,  they  have  (not 
without  fault  of  their  own)  missed  their 
way,  stumbled  upon  the  back  offices 
instead  of  entering  at  the  portal,  and  so 
turned  back  in  disgust,  we  cannot  now 
inquire.  All  we  observe  is  the  manifest 
paradox. 

As -finale  to  this  catalogue  of  conti*a- 
rieties,  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  no  mean  judge—  Mr.  De  Quincy — 
'•  sunny  prosperity  was  essential  to  his 
nature,  ....  and  happily  that  was  his 


fate;"  whereas  a  French  diplomatic 
personage,  contemplating  Goethe's  phy- 
siognomy, is  said  to  have  observed, 
"  Voild  un  homme  qui  a  eu  beau^oup  de 
chagrins ; "  *  while  we  have  his  oft-quoted 
and  certcdnly  unaffected  lines, — 

"  Who  never  ate  hie  bread  in  sorrow. 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours. 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenlyi)owers," — 

and  the  pregnant  Gi'eek  motto  in  his 
Autobiography,  "  He  that  is  not  scourged 
is  not  scliooledy 

Such  an  anomalous  personal  and  lite- 
rary existence  is,  indeed,  an  iexcellent 
basis  for  jjosthumous  renown.  Were 
we  compelled  to  adopt  Mr.  Do  Quincy *s 
general  estimate  of.  &oethe,t  we  should 
infer  with  him  that  there  was  malice 
aforethought  in  the  case, 

"  With  purpose  to  he  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  ^visdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit" 

For  when  the  age  shall  find  its  pro- 
phet to  speak  out  boldly  one  other  of  its 
strivings  in  a  treatise  on  "  Fame,  how 
to  win  it,"  as  it  has  already  in  that  on 
"  Money,  how  to  get  it,"  this  receipt  of 
premeditated  obscurity  may  fakly  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  "  Hoc  ilur  ad 
astra."  Disguise,  voluntaiy  or  involun- 
tary, has  gained  for  the  masqueraders 
in  the  Dance  of  Life,  a  prominence  to 
which,  as  unhooded  revellers,  they  could 
never  have  aspired.  Had  but  one  cre- 
dible witness  lifted  the  "  Iron  Mask," 
that  redoubtable  domino  might  not  have 
been  mentioned  except  in  the  Chroni- 
cles of  State  Imprisonment.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  would  hardly  be  a  subject  of 
warm  literary  interest  in  this  year  185»*J 

—  at  nearly  a  century's  distance  —  had 
he  been  '*  Junius"  confessed.    Mystery 

—  well  devised  and  carried  through  — 
attaches  an  infinite  charm  to  the  object 
it  encircles ;  chiefly  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, that  it  confers  a  double  boon:  it 
flatters  him  that  gives  and  him  tliat 
takes ;  the  mystifier  who  cunningly  con- 
ceals himself,  and  the  mystified  who 
cunningly  pretends  to  defeat  his  purpose. 

We  hope,  however,  to  show  that  there 
is  better  ground  for  perpetuated  interest 
in  this  case,  than  the  cravings  of  un- 
satisfied curiosity;  that  we  have  not  yet 
done  with  Goethe,  because  we  have  not 
fathomed  his  depth  ;  because  to  many  of 
us  it  is  an  all-important,  but  still  un- 
answered question,  how  we  may  acquire 
that  talisman  by  whose  help  he  reached 


*  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  i. 
+  Art.  "  Goethe,"  Ency.  Brit. 
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SO  fair  a  balance  of  intellect  and  feeling 
after  such  disquiet  of  mind  and  soul ; 
and  which,  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  sus- 
tained him  in  higher  and  ever  higher 
aspirations  after  all  mental  excellence, 
and  in  vigorous  and  successful  eftbrts 
to  realise  them. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was 
bom  (as  his  Autobiography  tells  us), 
exactly  at  midday,  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, 1749.  His  birthplace  was  the 
imperial  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
— situated  nearly  on  the  edge  of  that 
severed  half  of  the  Frankish  sovereignty 
which  survived  as  the  representative  of 
the  imperial  dynasties  of  the  Caesars 
and  of  Chaaiemagne.  It  was  the  border- 
land of  quaint,  grave  Germany  and  of 
France,  always  enthusiastic,  and  just 
beginning  to  be  revolutionary.  The 
critical  aspect  of  the  age^  tallied  well 
with  the  position  and  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the  place.  As  yet  Old  Europe 
stood,  tottering  in  decrepitude,  but  wear- 
ing the  same  fantastic  garb  which  the 
use  of  a  thousand  years  had  consecrated. 
It  was  Goethe's  privilege  to  see  the  end 
of  this  elder  world,  and  to  be  able  to 
carry  over  what  was  wonh  preserving 
— what  alone  could  be  preserved  —  its 
jwetryy  into  the  new. 

Other  cii'cumstances  of  his  birth  were 
no  less  contrasted.  Goethe's  faUier  (like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's)  was  a  formal,  high- 
spiiited  man  ;  educated  for  the  law,  but 
hampered  m  the  free  exercise  of  his 
civic  talents,  and  soured  in  temper 
by  a  self-induced  political  isolation 
from  his  fellow-burghers.  His  wife, 
— daughter  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
Frankfoii;,  and  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried when  she  was  only  seventeen — 
presented,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the 
exact  reverse  of  her  husband's  disposi- 
tion. She  was  a  child  with  her  children ; 
amiable  and  yielding  to  a  fault;  ro- 
mantic, even  to  the  length  of  cherish- 
ing life-long  souvenirs  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  with  whose  melancholy 
gi'aces  she  had  been  smitten  when  a 
girl.  Her  first-bora,  Wolfgang,  would 
listen  at  her  knee,  with  breathless  and 
tearful  attention,  to  long-spun  improvi- 
sations of  fays,  giants,  dwaifs,  hard- 
bested  knights,  and  distressed  fair  ladies. 
While  she  fed  his  imagination,  his 
father  imdertook — and  ^vith  really  laud- 
able perseverance — to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  Yet  he,  too,  could  be  enthu- 
siastic on  one  subject — Italy;  and  by 
the  ample  stoi'e  of  natural  curiosities 


and  Roman  views  which  a  zealous  and 
travelled  dilettantism  had  gathered, 
contributed  something  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  poetical  genius  of  his 
son.  The  official  dignity  of  Goethe's 
maternal  grandfather  and  namesake, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  early  facili- 
tated his  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
mysteries  of  the  German  Rheims.  Nor 
was  it  without  awe  as  well  as  pride 
that  the  youth  saw  his  august  relative 
throned  beneath  the  imperial  canopy, 
and  receiving  symbolic  homage  as  the 
viceroy  of  the  Kaiser.  Moreover,  grand- 
father Textor  enjoyed  unique  personal 
distinction  as  well  as  civic  honoms.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  strange  prophetic  en- 
dowment, or  power  of  *'  second-sight," 
which,  the  poet  tells  us,  was  not  inhe- 
rited; but  of  which  we  find  some  re 
markable  traces  in  Goethe  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Eckermann's  account.  The 
ancient  house  in  the  Hirsch-Graben 
(Stag-Ditch)  in  wliich  Goethe  was  bora, 
was  itself  a  charmed  place.  Sombre 
rooms,  dark  corridors  and  recesses  occa- 
sioned not  only  interest  but  fear.  The 
young  Goethes  were  even  afraid  to  sleep 
alone ;  a  terror  which  the  father  vainly 
endeavoured  to  suppress — on  the  prin- 
ciple of  '^  similia  similibus  curantur" — 
by  appearing  to  fugitives  from  tlieir 
bed-rooms,  in  a  night-dress  made  doubly 
frightful  by  being  turned  inside  out. 
These  trepidations  yielded  only  to  pa- 
latable bribes  from  their  mother;  and 
spectral  shadows  were  reduced  to  native 
nothingness,  when  weighed  against  the 
substantial  forms  of  fruit  and  sweet- 
meats. 

In  quiet,  but  roomy  seclusion  in  the 
same  house,  dwelt  the  paternal  grand- 
mother, a  mild,  though  venerable  figure, 
giving  such  protection  to  the  young 
folks  as  an  old  lady  in  such  a  position 
only  can.  She  too  performed  no  unim- 
poitant  part  in  developing  the  soul  of 
the  cliild ;  for,  on  a  certain  Chiistmas- 
eve,  she  "  crowned  her  other  benefactions 
(chiefly  of  a  less  intellectual  order),  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show."  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  seed  sown  for  life. 
Our  immortal  "Faust,"  and  " Gbtz,"  and 
"  Egmont,"  with  their  progeny  in  other 
lands — and  the  race  is  not  extinct  in 
England,  America,  or  elsewhere — may 
trace  their  lineage  to  this  wooden  an- 


These  influences,  acting  on  a  preco- 
cious imagination  —  unparalleled  per- 
haps exceptin  the  caseof  our  own  Hartley 
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Coleridge  —  were  favoured  and  strength- 
ened by  an  isolation  from  boy-compa- 
nions, and  by  household  circumstances 
otherwise  tending  to  foster  musing  and 
melancholy.  It  was  owing  to  this  con- 
junction, that  reflection  developed  itself 
as  strongly  as  imagination.  The  boy 
early  learned  to  see  himself  as  others 
saw  him ;  a  power  that  renders  his  mental 
history  uniijue.  The  following,  translated 
from  one  ot  his  early  OKcrcises  in  Latin, 
gives  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  phe- 
n  omenon,  and  suggests  some  of  the  causes 
of  its  occurrence.  It  is  a  conversation 
with  his  father;  probably  a  transcript 
from  life. 

Father.  "  What  are  you  doing  there, 
my  boy?" 

Son.  "  Making  things  in  wax." 

F.  "I  thought  so:  Oh!  when  will 
you  give  up  nuts ! "  * 

S.  "I  am  not  playing  with  nuts,  but 
with  wax." 

F.  "Ignorant  boy:  don't  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  nuts  ?  "  , 

8.  *'0h!  now  I  remember:  but  just 
see,  what  a  splendid  wax-modeller  I  am 
become  already." 

F.  *'  Yes,  a  yf&n-spoUer  /" 

S.  "Oh  no,  papa!  just  look  what 
pretty  things  I  have  made." 

F.  "  Well,  show  me,  then,  what  these 
monsters  mean." 

iS^7  "Among  other  beasts,  I  have  made 
a  cat  with  a  long  beard, — next  a  city- 
mouse  and  a  country-mouse,  such  as 
Horace  talks  of  in  one  of  his  biting 
epistles  —  the  story  that  Drollinger  has 
translated  into  capital  German  doggrel." 

F.  "  Your  memory  pleases  me  better 
than  your  animals.  But  have  you  made 
nothing  else;  no  more  brilliant  speci- 
men of  your  talents?" 

8.  "  Oh,  yes !  here  is  a  whale,  open- 
ing his  jaws  as  if  he  were  going  to  swal- 
low us  up ;  and  two  chamois,  which  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  so  fond  of 
hunting,  that  he  wandered  out  to  such 
a  dangerous  place  in  the  rocks,  that  an 
angel,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  was 
obSged  to  show  him  the  way  back 
again." 

F.  "  You  bring  in  yoi^  droll  remarks 
so  cleverly,  that  we  must  pardon  your 
monstrosities.    And  is  that  aU  }  " 

8.  "By  no  means :  of  all  the  beasts 
eonstrueted  by  my  skill,  the  most  a4f 
mirable  are, — the  faJse-weeping  erece- 
dile, —  the  huge  elephant  (which  the  an- 

•  "  Linques  istas  uuces ; "  that  is,  "  Give  op 
cbildiah  trifling." 


cients  used  in  war), —  the  friendly,  phi- 
lanthropic lizard, — the  croaking  frog 
that  foretels  the  spring ;  and  they  are  aU 
done  to  the  life." 

F.  "  Oh !  what  a  long  speech !  But 
who  coiild  find  out  the  names  I  wonder, 
unless  they  were  marked ! " 

8.  "Alas !  alas !  But  is  not  every  one 
the  best  explainer  of  his  own  works  ?" 

F.  "That  is  certainly  a  true  principle 
generally;  but  it  by  no  means  suits  the 
present  case." 

8.  "  Pardon  my  stupidity,  and  do  be 
so  kind  as  to  look  at  this  sledge-team. 
There  are  exactly  a  dozen  animals,  part 
creeping,  part  flying.  I  think  the  swan, 
the  stag,  the  sea-horse,  and  the  dragon 
are  the  best." 

F.  "  Well,  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  be  as  well  satined ;  but  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  you  know  nothing  yet  about 
the  difierence  between  beautiful  and 
ugly." 

8.  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  teach 
me,  dear  father  ?  " 

F,  "Certainly  I  shall,  in  due  time. 
But  your  eyes  must  grow  a  little  older 
and  more  experienced  first." 

8.  "  Oh,  no  1  why  should  we  put  it 
off*?  Bo  tell  me  to-day.  I  sh^ll  prick  up 
my  little  ears  to  listen,  you  may  be 
sure." 

F.  "Not  to-day;  another  time.  Now, 
put  away  your  playthings  and  attend  to 
your  lessons." 

8.  "Yes,  father."  + 

The  Latin  makes  this  juvenile  dialec- 
tic rather  stifl";  but  it  is  as  near  the 
genuine  style  of  childhood  as  modem 
Latin  could  well  be,  and  in  "  Gobs  of 
Berlichingen "  we  find  to  what  use  a 
poet  could  turn  such  exercises.  The 
tone  of  this  one  is  singular ;  in  one  re- 
spect, misleading.  Of  the  philosophical 
distinction  between  beauty  and  its  op- 

Eosite,  Goethe  knew,  perha{>s,  quite  as 
ttle  as  most  of  his  seniors ;  but  he  had 
an  instinctive  and  even  excessive  aesthe- 
tic sensibility  in  regard  to  objects  around 
him.  An  ugly  face  in  the  room  would 
excite  in  him  a  very  passion  of  disgust; 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  unfortunate  possessor.  It 
is  worth  remarking,  too,  that  such  exer- 
cises go  far  to  acquit  of  pedantry  or 
harshness,  the  father  who  oould  eo 
considerately  foster  youthful  genius,  by 
allowing  it  to  develop  itself  in  its  own 
peculiar  direction. 


•  ViehofiTa  "  Life  of  Soethe." 
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Goetbe  belonged  to  a  numerous 
family,  but  all  died  in  early  childhood 
except  Wolfgang  and  his  sister  Cornelia. 
He  remembered  a  brother,  thvee  years 
younger  than  himself,  "  of  delicate  con- 
stitution and  reserved  disposition,"  and 
a  faiiy  gii'l,  "  who  also  soon  vanished." 
We  are  told  much  of  Cornelia's  plain- 
ness of  person  and  vigour  of  mind.  She 
seems  at  any  rate  to  have  entered 
heartily  into  all  the  literary  occupations 
of  her  brother's  boyhood,  and  they 
shared  the  occasionally  severe  labours 
imposed  by  their  father.  The  feeding  of 
a  host  of  silk  worms,  and  the  bleaching 
of  those  Italian  prints,  seem  to  have 
been  intolerable  grievances. 

Klopstock's  "Messias"  was  at  that 
time  "  the  rage  "  in  Germany.  The  elder 
Goethe  would  not  tolerate  it,  because  it 
was  blank  verse.  Nevertheless,  Kath 
Schneider,  a  friend  of  the  family,  con- 
trived to  smuggle  it  into  the  house,  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  Frau  and  her  children. 
The  latter  were  especially  delighted  with 
the  infernal  dialogues,  which  form  a 
striking  portion  of  the  poem.  These 
they  learned  by  heart,  and  recited  them 
diligently  with  due  division  of  the  parts ; 
but  generally  with  the  profoundest  cau- 
tion. Atoneof  these  rehearsals,  a  most  im- 
portant domestic  ceremony  was  proceed- 
ing ;  none  other  than  their  father's  Satur- 
day night  sh  ave.  The  children  were  behind 
the  stove, muttering ** hellish  mysteries" 
as  usual.  Cornelia,  who  sustained  the 
part  of  Adramelech,  had  been  gradually 
increasing  the  vehemence  of  elocution, 
with  the  heightening  fury  of  an  invective 
against  Satan ;  till,  at  the  dolorous  in- 
terjeetiea,  "  Oh !  hew  am  I  crushed !  " 
her  voice  rose  considerablv  above  a 
whisper.  The  thunderstruck  barber  r— 
who  was  fortunately  wielding  no  more 
dangerous  implements  than  the  shaving- 
brush  and  soap-bowl — bestowed  the 
contents  of  the  latter  pretty  libwally  on 
the  good  father's  person.  Klopstock 
was  once  more  prohibited,  and  this  time, 
it  should  seem,  to  better  purpose. 

Changes  at  home  and  catastrophes 
abroad  had  wrought  joyfully  and  pain- 
fully OH  the  growing  mind  of  the  youth. 
The  old  house  had  been  renovated,  fpom 
the  top  story  downwards,  to  evade  eivie 
restrictions ;  and  the  young  Geethes  had 
been  delighted  to  find  themselves  roost- 
ing, like  birds,  ob  props  rising  from  the 
ground  fioor ;  to  say  notkJBf  of  ri^es  on 
loose  boards,  and  the  other  infinite  di- 
versions which  a  domestic  bouleverse- 


ment  is  sure  to  afford  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family. 

The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1765, 
though  Wolfgang  was  only  six  years  old 
at  the  time,  had  given  a  terrible  shock 
to  his  youthful  trust  in  Providence. 
Indeed  he  scarcely  recovered  it  for  years 
after.  A  writer  already  quoted,  thinks 
never.  Small-pox  had  diminished  the 
cherubic  beauty  of  his  infancy;  and, 
with  other  maladies  of  childhood,  had 
turned  his  thoughts  within.  Ever  since 
the  days  when  Cox  and  his  fellow-Pro- 
testant exiles  in  Frankfort  began  the 
great  battle  between  Puritanism  and 
Episcopacy,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  England,  that  city  had  been 
the  scene  of  warm  religious  controversy. 
"Pietism"  had  contended  against  the 
colder  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  and 
Goethe's  mother  inclined  in  that  du-eo- 
tion.  From  such  a  mind,  serious  re- 
flections of  any  kind  were  not  likely  to 
be  absent;  and  her  son  became  intent 
on  theological  enquiries.  The  spirit  of 
religious  separatism  around  him  wrought 
upon  his  singular  temperament  in  a 
truly  pecuHar  manner.  His  mother's 
friends  rejoiced  in  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence; and  the  youthful  theor 
logian  was  so  determined  to  better  the 
example,  that  he  presumed  to  found  a 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  his  own.  Burnt 
sacrifices  seemed  to  the  child  to  promise 
a  more  direct  approach  to  the  Supreme 
Being  than  any  other  form  of  worship. 
A  red-lacquered  quartettrstand,  shaped 
like  a  pyramid,  presented  a  most  appro- 
priate altar.  This  the  young  kiereus 
adorned  with  such  natural  curiosities  as 
were  within  his  reach,  by  way  of  sym- 
bolical offerings.  Pastilles  lighted  by 
the  sun's  rays  through  a  burning-glass, 
sent  up  fragrant  incense  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  for  some  days  the  solemnity 
was  repeated  without  harm.  But,  on 
one  unfoitimate  occasion,  the  intei-ven- 
ing  saucer  was  missing,  the  pastilles 
burned  into  the  polished  surface  of  the 
lectern,  and  the  youth  was  fain  to  lay 
aside  his  novel  cultus,  not  without 
serious  misgivings  as  to  its  spiritual 
worth. 

A  new  and  strange  life  had  opened. 
The  seven  years'  war  brought  the 
miseries  of  a  campaign  into  the  city, 
and  even  into  the  house  itseK.  The 
French,  as  allies  of  Austria,  occupied 
Frft»kfbrt,  and  the  king's  lieutenant, 
Count  Thorane,  was  billetted  on  Goethe's 
father.    As  the  latter  was  a  vehemeut 
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partisan  of  the  (ireat  Frederick,  such 
a  quartering  was  highly  distasteful, 
and  many  unpleasant  rencontres  fol 
lowed,  though  the  Count  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  it  is  possible  for 
such  an  intruder  to  be.  At  first  the 
new  order  of  things  in  the  city  occa- 
sioned the  stricter  retention  of  the 
children  within  bounds.  The  pupped 
show  was  once  more  produced  to  supply 
the  lack  of  out-door  amusement,  but  the 
wooden  performers  soon  made  way  for 
living  actors.    Wolfgang  arranged  the 

Eieces  and  furnished  the  green-room  for 
is  playmates,  little  dreaming,  perhaps, 
how  much  of  his  future  life  woiild  be 
occupied  with  similar  duties. 

But  the  long-protracted  stay  of  the 
Count  almost  broke  the  spirit  of  his  un- 
willing entertainer;  the  studies  of  the 
children  were  less  strictly  regulated,  and 
freedom  was  allowed  to  Wolfgang — it 
would  seem — to  range  at  will.  He  had  im- 
proved his  acquaintance  with  French  by 
sundry  conversations  with  sentinels  and 
servants;  but  the  greatest  inducement 
to  the  study  was  the  French  theatre.  A 
lad  belonging  to  the  company,  whom 
he  calls  Derones,  a  youth  possessed  of 
a  large  share  of  that  precocious  assui*- 
ance  which  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a 
condition,  became  his  intimate  friend. 
As  one  of  the  initiated,  young  Derones 
was  not  slow  to  give  instruction  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  histrionic  art;  talked 
even  of  Aristotle  and  the  Unities,  (if 
Goethe's  memory  has  not  played  him 
false),  and  ventured  to  criticise  and  me- 
tamorphose most  immercil'ully  the  first 
dramatic  performance  of  his  parvenu 
friend.  This  essay  was  in  the  French 
pastoral  style ;  but  all  that  was  remem- 
bered of  it  in  late  years  was,  that  "  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  country,  and  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  Princesses,  Princes, 
and  Gods,"  among  whom  Mercury  played 
a  most  important  part.  The  caduceus 
and  golden  pinions  of  this  latter  di- 
vinity made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
the  boy's  fancy,  that  he  deemed  himself 
favoured  with  an  actual  Epiphany.  In- 
deed, connecting  this  witn  the  above- 
mentioned  oblations,  we  may  judge  him 
to  have  been  at  this  time  a  very  tole- 
rable little  Pagan. 

Performances  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
criticcd  decisions  of  his  friend  were, 
however,  not  the  sole  channelsof  Goethe's 
acquaintance  with  the  French  drama.  ^ 
Comeille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  were 
read  at  home,  and  with  zest.    Though 


!  his  elders  disapproved  his  early  passion 
j  for  the  stage,  they  were  in  some  measure 
J  appeased  by  his  linguistic  progiess ;  and 
his  attention  to  the  langimge  was  of 
value  in  forming  his  style.  The  clearest 
and  most  brilliant  language  in  Europe 
helped  to  produce  that  sparkling  lucidity 
through  which  Goethe  excel8--/ar  ex- 
cfl$ — all  other  German  prose  writers. 
Enthusiasm  for  Gallic  studies  passed 
away  towards  the  close  of  his  abode  at 
Strasburg,  but  not  until  it  had  performed  « 
an  invaluable  office. 

It  was  during  this  vacation  period 
that  painting  first  engaged  much  of  his 
attention.  The  Count  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  living  talent.  Young  Goethe 
was  well  content  to  perform  some  of  the 
menial  offices  in  the  aesthetic  temple 
which  had  been  established  in  the 
Hirsch-Graben ;  and  the  painters  saw 
something  of  the  future  connoisseur  in 
the  lively  boy  who  brought  their  coffise, 
and  made  pert  remarks  upon  their  per- 
formances. 

The  dramatic  work  just  mentioned 
was  by  no  means  a  first  effort  of  inven- 
tion. Wolfgang  had  long  been  distin- 
guished as  the  bard  and  fabulist  of  a 
Httle  circle  of  admirers.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  his  creations  began  in  boyhood ; 
and  like  Hartley  Coleridge,  when  pub- 
lishing a  firesh  budget  of  news  from 
Ejuxria,  he  gained  a  quasi  belief  in 
their  reality.  Goethe  boldly  laid  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  fictions  in  his  native 
city;  and,  as  he  himself  was  their  hero, 
they  lost  nothing  of  the  vivacity  of 
actual  experiences.  Frankfort  abounded 
more  than  most  old  towns  in  mysterious 
passages,  high  walls,  and  masses  of 
antique  architecture ;  but  Goethe  taxed 
the  belief  of  his  juvenile  public  to  the 
full;  and  well-known  localities  were 
forced,  like  the  faiiy  tent,  to  expand  and 
collapse  at  his  will.  "  The  New  Paris" 
is  a  memorable  relic  of  these  earlv  ro- 
mances. It  is  luxuriantly  rich  in  foncy 
and  invention.  Every  word  adds  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  every  paragraph  is 
a  graceful  picture.  As  recorded  in  the 
"  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,"  it  is  doubt- 
less an  amended  version ;  redundancies 
are  filed  away  and  beauties  are  height- 
ened. But  the  groundwork  is  childlike ; 
ever  excepting  the  strange  precocity 
which  presents  the  passions  and  reflec- 
tions of  later  yeeurs  among  the  light- 
hearted  sallies  of  very  early  youth.  As  in 
all  Goethe's  works,  we  are  in  a  region  of 
pure  poetry;  no  trace  of  childish  vul- 
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garity  or  limitation  can  be  found,  even  | 
in  what  is  manilestly  the  genuine  basis 
of  the  tale. 

Poems,  too,  had  been  wi-itten  in  com- 
petition with  juvenile  companions;  and, 
to  Wolfgang's  astonishment,  each  and 
every  one  of  the  competitors  deemed  his 
own  production  the  best.  Elders  were 
referred  to,  and  they  decided  in  his 
favour. 

Overwhelmed  by  an  unheard-of  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies,  he  endeavoured  to 
lighten  the  load  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
fiction.  Seven  diflPerent  languages  (in- 
chiding  "  Jew-German")  were  in  hand 
at  once.  Such  a  philological  constel- 
lation, like  tlie  Pleiades  to  the  naked  eye, 
must,  one  would  think,  have  been  hope- 
lessly bewildering;  and  the  pupil  was 
not  content  till  he  had  given  them  dis- 
tinctness by  impersonation.  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  jog-trot  of  exercises,  whose 
object  —  fair  enough  in  its  way  —  is  to 
isolate  speech  fi'om  sense,  and  to  refine 
upon  the  abstractions  of  grammar,  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  youthful  realist 
but  a  rehabilitation  cle  la  chair,  a  resto- 
ration to  actual,  sentient  life.  A  corre- 
spondence between  seven  members  of  a 
family,  each  wiiting  a  difierent  language 
or  dialect,  was  his  self-chosen  discipline : 
e.g.  The  collegian  of  the  house  writes 
Latin  and  quotes  Greek ;  a  second  bro- 
ther makes  his  debut  in  the  musical 
world,  and  by  way  of  cultivating  his  ear 
indites  Italian;  business  men  in  Mar- 
seilles and  Hamburgh  transact  business 
inFrench  and  English  respectively;  while 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  matter  sui-passed  the  elegance  of 
the  style.  Oiu'  curiosity  would  be  much 
gratified  by  the  file  of  the  Hamburgh 
correspondence,  but  among  much  that 
is  preserved  of  Goethe's  early  essays,  this 
seems  to  be  lost. 

To  perfect  his  **  Jew-German,"  and 
for  more  substantial  reasons,  the  boy 
must  needs  learn  Hebrew.  Theology 
and  poetry  united  gave  him  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  narrations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  here  again  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  a  merely  receptive  attitude. 
It  was  his  nature  to  create.  Whatever 
is  thrown  into  the  seething  waters  of  his 
imagination,  whether  stflf,  rigid,  and 
alien  to  art,  or  vital  and  glowing  with  a 
beauty  of  its  own, — grammars  and  lexi- 
cons, or  the  living  forms  and  scenes  of 
Hebrew  poetry, —  there  is 

"  Nothinff  of  it  that  doth  fade, 
Bat  doth  suffer  a  sea-ohange 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 


"  Joseph,"  a  prose-epic,  was  an  under" 
taking  of  this  period,  wliich  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  to  anything  im- 
portant. Another  attempt  was  more 
permanently  productive.  A  poem  on 
*'The  Descent  into  Hell,"  is  dated  1766, 
and  was  published  in  a  Frankfort  ma- 
gazine. Those  who  list  may  read  it  in 
the  collection  of  his  works,  and  will  find 
Klopstock's  vein  distinctly  ti-aceable. 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  a  religious 
lady  of  his  mother's  acquaintance,  urged 
him  to  this  and  similar  labours. 

Like  the  Wizaid  of  the  North,  Goethe 
was  destined  by  his  father  to  be  given 
over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  into- 
lerant rival  of  literature  —  Jurispm- 
dence.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  Themis  has  had  reason  to 
complain  that  her  noblest  vassals  have 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by 
the  Muses;  and  though  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  learned  as  much  law  as  a  poet 
can  in  anywise  be  expected  to  know  — 
and  rather  more  —  his  name  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  revoltei*s.  A  popular 
epitome  of  law  he  had,  indeed,  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends;  so  that  while  he  early  formed 
the  resolve  not  to  be  buried  alive  among 
parchments,  red  tape,  and  drab  leather 
foHos,  his  father  had  not  very  much  rea- 
son for  complaint.  In  such  a  capacious 
mind  —  if  the  profanity  may  be  par- 
doned —  there  was  a  comer  for  law. 

All  these  things  seemed  to  come  to 
him — as  the  German  phrases  it — ''fly- 
ing." Dancing,  which  his  father  taught 
him,  fencing,  and  music,  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  last  was  not  a  very  suc- 
cessful study.  Strange  to  tell,  through- 
out Life  Goethe  professed  a  deficiency  of 
taste  in  respect  of  music,  though  certainly 
not  of  love  for  it.  It  is  hardly  given  to 
any  man  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  One 
Good  and  Fair  through  every  possible 
mediiun;  or,  at  least,  so  to  behold  it 
as  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  revelation 
of  it  to  others.  Of  that  more  com- 
prehensive Music — ^  jnovaiK^,  as  Plato 
understands  it — that  divine  harmony 
without  whose  presence  life  is  but  a 
succession  of  stupid  or  violent  dis- 
cords—  none  was  ever  a  more  potent 
master.  Through  the  vast  diapason 
of  that  celestial  instnonent  of  which 
all  Others  are  but  imitations,  he  has 
touched  every  string;  fi'om  the  thin 
brief  treble  for  which  the  heart  of  child- 
hood might  be  frame  and  setting  wide 
enough,  down  to  the  deep  sonorous 
chords  that  span  and  thrill  the  universe, 
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Gervinus  and  others  regret  that,  in 
his  early  deyelopiuent,  Goethe  seldom 
or  never  mingled  freely  with  his  equals 
in  age;  ana  that  hence  he  was  de- 
barred from  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating sympathy  wiui  the  njasses.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  youthfid  radicalism  breathes 
through  his  earlier  works — as  in  "  Gotz** 
and  *•  Werther."  Still  Goethe  may  him- 
self have  regretted  that  a  part  of  his 
education  —  of  that  moral  "  flaying," 
which  he  regards  as  indispensable  to 
an  effective  training —  should  have  been 
postponed  till  a  later  period,  on  account 
of  his  not  having  to  **  rough  it"  among 
the  democratic  asperities  of  a  public 
school. 

Hitherto  old  men  and  children  had 
formed  the  bulk  of  endurable  com- 
panions. His  occasional  school-fellows 
had,  for  the  most  part  (not  without  re- 
quital), kicked,  pinched,  and  cufiTed 
him  beyond  endurance.  But  as  boyhood 
advanced,  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
enlarged.  His  rhyming  faculty  intro- 
duced him  to  a  society  of  young  people 
of  inferior  rank  and  indiiferent  character, 
who  constituted  among  themselves  a 
kind  of  juvenile  free-masonry.  Their 
mysteries  and  mystifications  were  un- 
happily not  confined  to  the  masonic 
lodge,  and  the  neophyte  was  induced  to 
aid  in  "  hoaxing"  their  victims,  and  in 
replenishing  their  treasury.  But  the 
charm  of  mystery  and  the  evening  ban- 
quets of  the  initiated  would  scarcely 
have  been  sufl&oient  to  detain  him  among 
them,  had  not  a  more  powerful  enchant- 
ment been  present  A  coy  maiden,  the 
sister  of  Derones,  had  formerly  attracted 
a  kind  of  reverential  affection;  but 
Margaret — ^known  as  "the  beautiful 
Gretchen,"  (so  Bettine  tells  us,) — was  the 
object  of  his  Jirst J  we  might  say,  his  only, 
entire  devotion.  She  inspired  his  pen 
in  the  service  of  the  fraternity;  in  her 
presence  he  was  eloquent ;  and  for  her 
sake  he  tolerated  the  less  pleasant  con- 
tingencies of  his  new  acquaintanceship. 
Emerson  tells  us  that 

"  'Ti8  written  on  the  iron  leaf, 
Who  drinks  of  Oupid'i  nectar  cup 
Loveth  downward  and  not  up  ; 
'llierefore  who  lovea,  by  goda  or  men, 
Shall  not  by  the  same  bo  loved  again; 
His  sweetheart's  idolatry 
Falls  in  term  a  new  degree." 

Some  might  add  this  one  true  love  of 
Gcethe's  to  the  evidence  for  progressive 
degradation.    But  we  shall  see  that  the 


application  of  the  rule  in  this  case  is 
doubtful. 

A  most  important  civic  and  national 
transaction  took  place  at  this  time ;  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II. 
Wolfgang's  father  obliged  him  to  write 
a  full  and  accurate  record  of  the  events 
of  each  day ;  and  a  more  rhetorical  and 
genial  description  of  the  same  was  given 
to  Gretchen  afterwards.  Excitement  and 
pleasure  were  at  their  height.  But  a 
terrible  catastrophe  was  impending. 
Goethe's  friends,  Margaret  included, 
were  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours—  impositions  and  forgery. 
Poor  Wolfgang  himself  was  suspected ; 
and  though,  in  any  case,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  been  shielded,  the  danger  of 
his  companions,  and  especially  of  his  lady- 
love, left  him  in  torturous  suspense.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  unaffected  vio- 
lence of  the  most  tragical  despair ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  learned  that  all  the 
innocent  were  safe,  that  he  was  in  any 
degree  pacified.  Fortunately — but  not 
to  his  thinking  at  the  time — this  assm*- 
ance  was  accompanied  by  a  piece  of 
information  far  from  gratifying  to  his 
self-esteem.  The  fair  lady  had  con- 
ducted herself  admirably  during  the 
judicial  examination,  and  her  evidenee 
quite  exculpated  her  adorer;  but  she 
had  stated  in  her  declaration  the  un- 
pleasant truth,  that  she  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  ckildy  and  treated 
him  accordingly;  warned  him  against 
engaging  in  practical  jokes,  and  given 
him  the  best  of  counsel;  in  short, 
watched  over  him  like  a  mother.  He 
had,  in  fact,  experienced  the  ten(}emess 
of  a  guardian  angel — not  of  a  cTiere 
amie.  The  sentimental  thermometer 
cooled  down  to  zero  rapidly;  the  de- 
spairing Corydon  washed,  dressed,  and 
behaved  himself;  and  a  eiure  of  love 
was  effected,  such  as  neither  Ovid,  nor 
Avicenna,  nor  Burton  of  **  Melancholy" 
fame  ever  imagined  or  recorded.  Thia 
adventure,  like  most  others,  passed  into 
the  alembic  of  poetry  some  time  after- 
wards, and  re-appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
comedy — **  Die  Mitschuldigen  " — **  The 
Accomplices." 

Frankfort  now  became  intolerable. 
The  youth  had  been  dragged  into  un- 
pleasant publicity ;  he  fancied  that  sus- 
picion dogged  him  in  the  sti-eets;  and 
the  charm  of  love  had  vanished  from 
its  disenchanted  precincts.  We  hear  of 
little  else  but  stoicism  and  Epictetus  — 
moody  wanderings  in  woods  and  fields, 
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and  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  sketch 
from  nature,  till  we  find  him  in  Septem- 
ber, 1765,  setting  outfor  Leipsic, — osten- 
sibly, to  study  law;  really,  to  devote 
himself  to  literature. 

From  this  time  forwards  Goethe's 
mental  history  becomes  more  or  less 
involved  with  the  intellectual  strivings 
and  tendencies  of  his  age;  and,  as  such, 
we  must  chiefly  regard  it. 

Leipsic  proved  a  very  Dian's  Altar  of 
intellectual  and  moral  "  scourging,"  in 
more  respects  than  one.  Academic  life 
was,  and  still  is,  less  free  there  than  in 
most  university  towns.  "  Philisterism  " 
triumphs;  a  refined  Philisterism,  it  is 
true,  but  Philisterism  still.  In  plain 
English,  the  "town"  overbears  the 
**  gown."  "  Academic  freedom  "  is  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  the  stiffness  and 
polish  of  city  life;  on  which  account 
the  "  Shepherds  of  the  Pleiss "  (the 
soubriquet  of  the  Leipsic  Burschen) 
are  looKed  upon  with  some  degree  of 
pity  by  their  neighbours  of  Halle  and 
Jena,  who  boast  themselves  *'  Hunters 
of  the  Saale."  The  freshman  of  Frank- 
fort was  consequently  subjected  to  a 
social  ordeal,  against  which  feeling,  and 
even  taste  rebelled.  The  ladies  found 
fault  with  his  dress  i  his  fellow  collegians 
and  others  quarrelled  with  his  pro- 
vincialisms.  The  former  was  indefen- 
sible; it  had  been  made  by  a  tailor- 
servant  at  home,  and  was  naturally 
enough  a  quaint  product  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tastes  of  the  father,  and  of 
the  indifferent  abilities  of  the  workman. 
At  first,  however,  the  young  man  stood 
out,  as  the  material  was  rich  and  the 
stock  was  large;  but  when  a  well-known 
comedian  had  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  that  identical  costume,  and  drawn 
more  grins  by  his  garments  than  by  his 
jokes,  Goethe  was  glad  to  exchange 
his  wardrobe  for  a  smaller  outfit  of 
blameless  appeai'ance.  His  dialect  had 
more  to  say  in  its  defence.  It  was 
the  rich,  bold,  figurative  speech  of  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  and  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  his  censors  could  not  per- 
manently bring  it  down  to  the  dull 
level  of  the  sleepy  Pleiss. 

Literary  flagellation,  too,  was  to  be 
had  at  Leipsic  in  abimdance.  He  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  file  of 
criticism,  extending  from  a  censure  of 
his  most  cherished  ideals,  down  to  the 
QorrQction  of  his  handwriting.  Gellert 
and  Clodius,  from  high-places  in  the 
university,  castigated  his  essays  and 


Eoems  with  unsparing  hand ;  and  even 
iend  Behrisch,  who  wasted  the  young 
man's  time  sadly  with  his  incessant 
fooling  —  interspersed,  however,  with 
that  utter  and  genial  nonsense  that  re- 
quires no  ordinary  powers  of  abstraction 
to  produce  it,  and  which  immeasurably 
surpasses  wit — even  Behrisch,  whose 
very  name,  with  German  readers,  is  a 
synonyme  for  systematic  bizarrerie,  was 
vigorously  helpful  to  Goethe  in  graving 
upon  his  mina  the  Horatian  precepts  of 
slow  and  cautious  authorship  :  "  poeta- 
rum  limse  labor  et  mora."  The  arUst 
CEser,  in  the  Pleissenburg,  inti'oduced 
him  to  the  calm  purity  of  classic  art ; 
and  though  an  interval  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  tlie  Minster  of  Strasburg 
and  for  medisBval  architecture  inter- 
vened, he  became  ultimately  the  stem 
and  stalwart  defender  of  the  elder  crea- 
tions, and  lived  to  wonder  at  his  tem- 
porary defection. 

For  the  nonce,  however,  his  various 
studies  confused  and  perplexed  him. 
The  unhappy  scholar  who  asks  advice 
of  Mephistopheles  in  Faust  is  not  more 
bewildered  than  was  Goethe  during  a  por- 
tion of  his  Leipsic  history.  Art,  Litera- 
ture, and  Law  were  yoked  together  in  his 
soul's  chariot,  and  were  drawing,  not  har- 
moniously, and  with  small  apparent  pro- 
gress. The  first  was  taken  up  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  for  the 
youth  was  engaged  with  essays  in  copper- 
plate engraving.  His  studies  in  Lessjng 
and  Winckelmann, — the  latter  of  whom 
he  was  expecting  to  see,  just  as  the  news 
of  his  assassination  filled  educated  Eu- 
rope with  horror, — a  visit  to  Dresden, 
where  he  lodged  with  a  wandering  Jew  of 
a  shoemaker,  whose  quaint  philosophy  he 
purposed  to  immortalise  in  a  poem  of 
that  name,  and  where  the  glories  of 
its  picture  gallery,  with  its  unique  Raf 
faelle  and  rich  collection  of  other  chrf 
d'ceuvresQflt&ljQiid  the  Low  Coim tries, 
occupied  him  day  and  night, — and  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Kleist  to  all  young  poetic 
geniuses  to  go  out  into  the  meadows 
and  villages  "image-hunting" — all  these 
8Bsthetic  influences  were  more  adapted 
to  foster  an  enthusiasm  than  to  impart 
a  clear  and  wholesome  insight.  A  love 
affair  that  had  no  agreeable  issue,  and 
which  he  afterwards  dramatized  as  "  The 
Lover's  Caprice,"  may  have  been  both 
effect  and  cause  of  a  disordered  tempera- 
ment; and  physical  ailments,  partly 
arising  from  his  copper-plate  employ- 
ment, combining  with  mental  depres- 
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sion,  sent  him  home  from  the  univer- 
sity,  bankrupt  in  health,  spirits,  and 
resolution,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  tlie 
original  purpose  of  his  abode  there. 

Yet  with  ail  these  seeming  drawbacks, 
one  step  had  been  taken  in  permanent 
advance.  **  Poetry  had  become  for  him 
a  school  of  life-wisdom,  and  of  a  bene- 
ficent equanimity.  Whatever  delighted 
or  tormented  liim,  or  occasioned  any 
excitement  of  mind,  he  felt  compelled 
to  tiurn  into  an  image,  a  poem."  French 
pastorals  and  imitations  of  Klopstock 
had  been  dismissed  for  ever.  He  had 
learned  to  distinguish  mere  affectation — 
second-hand  sentimentality — from  that 
true  life-blood  of  poetry,— that  bright, 
arterial  ciurent,  quick  with  his  living 
pulse, — with  which  alone,  like  the  fabled 
bird  of  the  wilderness,  the  poet  can  cherish 
his  intellectual  offsprmg.  "Beauty 
born  of  suffering,  oftener,  perhaps, 
than  of  calm  or  joyous  activity,"  was 
revealed  to  him  as  the  ti*ue  definition  of 
the  art  to  which  —  and  not  to  law  — 
nature  had  elected  him;  a  definition  for 
which  critics  and  mere  metaphysicians 
might  have  sought  in  vain.  The  words 
of  his  consecration  ran  as  in  tlie  fervent 
litany  of  Barrett  Browning  : 

**  I  ask  no  wages— seek  no  fame ; 
Sew  me,  for  shroud  round  face  and  name, 
God's  banner  of  the  oriflamme. 

"  I  only  wonld  have  leave  to  loose, 
(In  tears  and  blood,  if  so  he  choose) 
Mine  inward  music  out  to  use. 

••  I  only  would  be  spent— in  pain 
And  loss,  perchance— but  not  in  vain, 
Upon  the  sweetness  of  that  strain, — 

"  Only  project,  beyond  the  bound 
Of  mine  own  life,  so  lost  and  found, 
My  voice,  and  live  on  in  its  sound. 

"  Only  embrace  and  be  embraced 
By  fiery  ends, — whereby  to  waste. 
And  light  God's Jitture  with  my  past!" 

In  a  reflective  and  self-conscious  age, 
the  noblest  poet  will  be  he  who  can  thus 
exalt  and  dignify  the  actual  experience 
of  life ;  who,  while  by  moral  energy  he 
transcends  its  failures,  is  also  able  to 
throw  the  charm  of  the  healthful  peace 
he  has  attained,  over  the  perplexities 
and  difliculties  he  has  conquered.  There 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  poetry,  to  which  the 
name  may  not  be  denied,  but  whose 
cause  and  effect  are  the  very  opposite 
of  this  inward  harmony;  which  raves 
and  curses  to  melodious  music  with  the 
extravaganzas  of  Byron,  or  tries  to  '*  knit 
up  the  ravelled  sleeve  "  of  days  of  vanity 
and  worldliness  with  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"  of  Young.  Goethe  passed 
this  stage,  but  only  to  rise  above  it. 


He  lingered  upon  the  giddy  footing  of 
its  broken  and  perilous  steps  just  long 
enough  to  record  a  memorial  of  his 
passage  in  *'  AVerther"  and  "  Faust,"  but 
no  longer.  The  curse  which  fetters — 
Manfred  has  no  power  to  bind  him : — 

"  Thou  art  wrapt  as  in  a  shroud. 
Then  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
Ami  for  ever  sliult  thou  dwell. 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell !" 

For  better  or  for  worse,  in  fact,  Goetlie 
had  renounced  the  '*  crambe  repetita," 
the  wretched  hash  of  imitation,  and  had 
begun  to  draw  from  life.  And  not  only 
had  his  former  idols  and  models  been 
stripped  of  their  glory  by  zealous  icono- 
clasts ;  a  real  divinity  had  taken  their 
place,  before  whose  stalwart  royalty  the 
feeble  forms  that  flitted  up  and  down 
the  German  Parnassus  fl^  away  and 
were  no  more  seen.  Dodd's  '*  Beauties 
of  Shakspeare"  showed  liim  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  very  originality  rebuked 
the  foUy  of  external  imitations,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  hope  for  success  only 
from  undeveloped  resources  within 
hiimelf. 

But  for  the  critical,  stiff,  negative 
discipline  which  he  passed  through  at 
Leipsic,  the  greatest  poetic  genius  of 
modern  times  might  have  flowered  itself 
out  in  epithalamia  for  Frankfort 
burghei-s,  or  other  platitudes  of  the 
*' occasional"  sort:  and  the  motto  of 
the  third  book  of  his  autobiography 
might  be  well  enough  prefixed  to  the 
second,  importing  how  Providence 
"takes  care  that  trees  shall  not  grow- 
up  uselessly  and  fridtlessly  into  the 
clouds." 

Illness  having  sent  him  home,  the 
once  gay  "  Studiosus  legum  "  is  ti*ans- 
fonned  into  the  home-keeping  con- 
valescent, shut  up  with  alembics  and 
phials,  and  giving  his  whole  soul  to 
alchemy  and  theosophy.  Cool  i*easoii 
denounces  such  pursuits  as  puerUe  and 
even  childish.  But,  deducting  the 
largest  "caput  mortuum"we  choose,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  these  fanciful  processes,  will  en- 
dure and  be  valued  as  long  as  literature 
shall  last.     For 

"  There  is  no  great  nor  small 
To  the  8ou1,  that  maketh  all ; 
For  where  it  cometh  all  things  are, 
And  it  cometh  everywhere." 

Goethe's  fame  might  rest  simpljr  and 
solely  on  the  perfection  with  wluch,  iu 
"  Faust,"  he  has  blended  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural, — the  broad  daylight 
of  a  critical  philosophy  with  the  wil4 
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and  troubled  dreams  of  men's  half- 
awakened  souls,  in  the  period  that  im- 
mediately preceded  its  dawn ; — that  time 
of  gorgeous  visions,  pai't  of  whose  anti- 
types are  left  us  finished  or  unfinished, 
in  the  substantial  forms  of  shrines, 
abbeys,  minsters,  pictures,  rites,  and 
customs;  part  of  which,  however,  sur- 
vives only  in  poetry  and  romance, — 
the  wondi'ous,  but  (happily)  iiTevocable 
Middle  Aye.  -  All  attempts  of  the 
supernatural  order  in  modern  times 
have  been  more  or  less  clumsy  and  re- 
pulsive. Thoy  offend  our  taste  because 
they  cannot  silence  our  judgment. 
Their  supernal  and  infernal  machinery 
consists  of  pompous  improbabilities; 
wherein  the  grossest  products  of  car- 
nality, its  shortsighted  desires,  and 
hates,  and  fears,  are  fathered  upon  a 
spirituality,  for  which  we  have  only 
the  bare  dictum  of  the  author ;  for  he 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  it  himself. 
If  he  knows  anything  of  spmtual  agen- 
cies, we  feel  quite  assured  that  his  idea 
of  them  is  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  we 
cannot  vouchsafe  to  a  gi'own  man,  the 
complaisance  we  show  to  cidldren,  in 
being  frightened  at  their  "ghosts." 
The  supernatural  in  Faust  is  not  of 
the  white  sheet  and  phosphorus  order. 
A  more  wretched  caricature  of  Goethe's 
drama  is  not  to  be  found  than  Byron's 
'•  Manfred."  Its  Air  Demons  and  other 
spirits  '•  smell  vilely  of  the  lamp," — to 
wit,  that  of  the  paltry  magic  lantern 
which  produces  them.  The  spirits  in 
"Faust"  do  not  trouble  us  with  their 
paltry  personalities ;  they  do  their  bid- 
ding and  depart ;  or  if,  like  Mephisto- 
pheles,  they  taiTy  with  us,  it  is  in  a 
form  that  will  abide  criticism.  The 
Arch-demon  is  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  less,  than  a  man  To  all  but  spi- 
ritual discernment  he  is  none  other; 
moreover,  he  might  pass  muster  as  a 
highly  respectable  examj^le  of  the  spe- 
cies. If  we  met  him  in  the  street,  his 
look  perhaps  would  chill  us;  and  the 
salute  from  his  gloved,  cold,  (nay,  the 
English  proverb  says,  "warm,")  hand 
would  be  only  from  the  wi-ist  or  elbow 
downwards;  not  from  the  heart,  as 
when  good  men  shake  hands.  His 
talk  would  differ  only  in  degree  of  bril- 
liance, and  in  a  certain  penchant,  from 
that  of  "good  society;"  and  if,  most 
courteous  reader,  you  and  he  were  "  in- 
troduced" together,  A^,  rather  than  you^ 
would  be  sure  to  be  "  asked  again."  As 
the  pure  spirit  of  denial,  he  is  not  so  in- 


consistent as  to  have  a  history ;  much 
less,  like  a  vulgar  demon,  to  carr\ 
about  "a  grievance;"  except  Of  that 
exalted  and  general  order  which  we 
have  in  the  Prologue.  He  is  scai'cely 
even  a  hypocrite.  He  can  aftbrd  to  be 
the  same  absent  as  present.  He  has  but 
on«  trick, — that  grand  one  of  defacing 
the  image  of  God  wherever  his  victim 
finds  it ;  and  this  needs  no  vulgar  plot- 
ting or  pre-contrivance ;  no  Domdaniel 
caverns,  or  closed  council-chanTbers  of 
Eblis.  He  shows  less  personal  malice 
towards  '*  Faust,"  than  our  English 
gaolers  towards  their  j)risoners.  We 
should  never  catch  him  incautiously 
gesticulating,  like  Milton's  Satan  in 
the  Fourth  Book.  In  short,  Me- 
pliistopheles  is  only  the  embodied 
thought  of  "  Faust ; "  and  there  is  no- 
thing so  coai'sely  substantial  in  the 
presence  of  the  tempter  as  to  hide  from 
us  the  fact,  that  be  is  for  a  time  the 
soul's  twin  of  the  tempted.  Of  the 
other  "  spiiits  "  it  can  scai'cely  be  said 
that  they  transcend  our  bolder  meta- 
phors. The  "  Spirit  of  the  Age.^'  or 
"The  Genius  of  the  Constitution," — 
the  principal  "  names  to  conjure  with," 
left  to  our  modern  wizards, — are  hardly 
less  revolting. 

But  we  have  wandered  away  from  tlie 
cell  of  our  convalescent,  whose  quain  t  fur- 
niture promises  to  throw  a  special  light 
on  Goethe's  power  of  blending  the 
supernatural  with  the  natm-al,  quite 
apart  from  the  aspect  in  which  we  have 
just  regarded  it.  We  believe  that  no 
modern  writer  has  brought  the  super- 
natural so  near  to  the  reason  as  well 
as  the  fancy;  and  Goethe  could  not 
have  wrought  so  potent  a  spell,  had  he 
not  himself  been  partly  subject  to  the 
incantation.  Other  poets  have  had  to 
affect  a  sympathy ;  he  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  recalling  a  conviction.  Shak- 
speare  is  a  master  here,  as  in  eveiy  other 
department  of  his  art ;  but,  leaving  out 
the  mysterious  power  that  imlocked  for 
him  all  spheres,  he  seems  to  have  had 
an  advantage  in  regajd  to  supernatural 
creation,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Goethe,  and  which  only  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  circumstances 
could  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
highest  genius  of  modem  times.  'Jlie 
latter  once  actually  possessed  a  sort  of 
belief  in  the  occult  sciences.  Shak- 
speare  was  in  frequent  contact  with 
multitudes  who  retained  it  all  their 
lives.    Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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Macbeth  and  Praspero  stand  much  far- 
ther off  troUk  oxrt  t^patiiies ;  they  be- 
long to  a  much  more  alien  world  than 
Fauit,  He  is  flesh  of  Our  fle^h  and 
bone  of  our  bone.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  inc<Mrp<Nrating  the  miserable 
daubs  whieh  the  traveller  sees  on  the 
waUs  at "  Auerbaoh*s  Cellar  "  in  Leipsic, 
with  our  idea  of  GoeUie*s  tragedy*  as 
of  asdgnitig  it  a  date  and  a  locality. 
Those  who  ean  oooUt  and  critically 
place  the  action  of  the  drama  ill  the  15th 
century,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  re- 
mind &emselTes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  first  soliloquy,  that  Hamlet  "  is 
&t  and  scant  of  breath ;"  or,  when  read- 
ing Euripides  or  Sophocles,  punctili- 
ously to  recollect  that  the  maidenly 
sdf-communings  of  Iphigenia  and  the 
dignified  pathos  of  Antigone,  were  writ- 
ten to  be  shouted  by  men,  tlu'ough 
painted  pasteboard !  We  are  not  much 
m  lore  with  such  headings  as  we  find 
in  "  Festus," — **  Scene,  anywhere;"  or, 
the  analogous  superscription, — **  Time, 
ad  libitum;"  but  the  noblest  parts  of 
the  ''Faust"  bear  their  own  stamp  of 
tinirersali^,  needing  no  bush.  Had  its 
mysteries  been  more  foreign  to  the  poet 
himself,  he  could  not  have  so  impressed 
his  readers  with  their  validity.  As  it  is, 
nothing  is  wanted  to  make  this  tragedy 
a  life-£*araa  that  cttnnot  become  obso- 
lete, and 'which  no  special  latitude  or 
longitude  constrains.  The  gloomy  study 
in  which  the  drama  opens,  is  the  type  of 
all  such  sublunary  cells,  where  intellect 
does  deadly  battk  With  itself,  or  listens, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  combat,  to  the 
fatal  serenade  of  densuous  allurements. 
Aiiid  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  rehearsed, 
in  ^litit^  if  not  in  detail^  once  in  a  life- 
time at  least,  in  the  exjterienee  of  all 
who  are  strong  in  mind^  and  strong  in 
ptosion  also. 

Tl^te  has  been  no  lack  of  competitors 
^1  ^  field  of  the  sapemaittif  al.  *'  Monk" 
Lewis  stumbled  on  a  rich  vein  of  ima- 
^nation ;  bitt  the  ^till  of  the  refiner  was 
wanting.  In  our .  own  time^  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  in  some  of  his  fttgitive 
pieces,  has  ^ven  remarkable  proof  of  a 
power  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  two  vtoTMs;  and  his  '' Scarlet  Let- 
ter" has  the  atmd^here  and  lurid  light 
of  the  neutral  territoryy  though  the  ma- 
chinery is  scrupulouslv  human.  Bul- 
wer  has  a  noble  marlt  in  "Zanoni:" 
but  he  disappoints  us  when  out  expect- 
ations are  at  the  highest.  His ''  Dweller 
on  the  Threshold"  thrills  us  with  a  pre- 


sent awe;  but  it  has  no  power  to  satisfy 
and  enchant  our  recuon,  like  the  spirits 
in  "  Faust ;"  and  the  author  does  wisely 
in  abjuring  this  "  rough  magic,"  before 
we  have  fully  tested  its  weakness,  and 
changing  the  scene  to  the  real  horrors 
of  the  Keign  of  Terror.  We  have  no 
such  firm  philosophical  basis  to  rest  on, 
as  in  the  song  of  the  ''  Erdgeist,"  which 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  under- 
standing or  the  fancy  is  more  appealed 
to,  so  nicely  does  it  stand  on  the  con- 
fines of  both : — 

*'  In  deing's  floods,  in  Action's  stoim, 
I  walk  And  work,  abore,  beneath. 
Work  and  weave,  in  endless  motion  ! 
Birth  and  Death, 
An  infinite  ocean ; 
A  seizing  and  giving 
The  fire  of  the  living : 

*Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply. 
And  weave  for  Oodthe  garmentth  on  seeat 
him  by." 

After  several  months'  relaxation  at 
home,  GK>ethe  went  to  Strasbm-g,  with  a 
view  to  health,  learning,  and  honour. 
He  was  to  enjoy  the  cheerful  scenery  of 
Alsace,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  paitly 
Qallioized  society  of  its  chief  town;  to 
Continue  his  law  studies,  and  to  take  his 
diploma.  A  brilliant  vwiety  of  expe- 
riences, ffisthetic,  literary,  and  social, 
awaited  him  there.  The  cathedral,  tower- 
ing with  its  glorious  spire  above  all  other 
human  edifices,  kindled  in  him  an  intense 
enthusiasm  for  "  Gothic"  art.  Every 
aspect  of  the  building  from  below  was 
treasured  up  for  future  contemplation 
with  the  mind's  eye ;  and  he  conquered 
an  habitual  vertigo,  that  he  might  view 
the  stUTOunding  landscape  ahd  drink 
rummers  to  the  setting  sun  from  the 
top.  In  a  treatise  on  "  German  Architec- 
ture," he  enlarged,  like  a  true  medi«val- 
ist,  on  the  majesty  of  long-drawn  aisles 
and  fretted  vaidts,  to  the  glory  of 
its  unmonumented  builder,  Erwin  of 
Steinbach. 

Among  other  incitements  to  the  study 
of  the  representative  arts,  were  the  pic- 
tures painted  for  the  reception-room  of 
the  unforttmate  Marie  Antoinette.  Hete 
she  met  the  ministers  of  her  destined 
husband,  and  passed  the  fatal  boundary 
of  France.  Some  of  the  decorations 
were  beautiful  as  well  as  eflective ;  but 
the  dreadful  nuptials  of  Jason  and  Me- 
dea were  the  fearfiiUy  ominous  subject 
of  those  in  the  interior  apartment ;  and 
though  he  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
issue,  Goethe  was,  at  the  time,  duly 
shocked  by  the  miserable  mal  d  projsos 
of  the  design. 
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Romance,  practical  as  well  as  ideal, 
accompanied  the  young  poet  as  natu- 
rally as  shadow  does  suhstance.  A 
hinding  spell,  uttered  hy  the  daughter 
of  a  French  dancing  master,  seemed  ful- 
filled in  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  his 
connection  with  Frederika  Brion,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  clergyman  at  Se- 
senheim;  an  episode  which  fills  some 
bright  and  sunny,  and  other  less  pleas- 
ing pages  of  the  "  Warhrheit  und  Dich- 
timg,"  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  com- 
pare with  the  English  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." 

Here  Herder  crossed  his  path.  A  siu*- 
gical  operation  —  the  object  of  his  visit 
—  though  it  was  endured  right  man- 
fully, was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the 
softening  of  a  rather  harsh  and  capri- 
cious temper.  Goethe  came  in  for  m any 
hard  hits,  —  merited  and  unmerited. 
Herder  was  continually  rallying  and 
provoking  him,  going  even  the  length 
of  punning  upon  his  name  in  odiously 
personal  doggerel.  But  the  spiritual  coin 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  young  man 
amid  these  rude  calcitrations,  was  ample 
compensation.  Of  all  German  writers 
of  established  reputation,  Herder  was 
by  far  the  most  genial.  His  intellect 
was  richly  productive  in  bold  and  gene- 
rous speculation,  backed  by  vast  stores 
of  knowledge.  He  was  learned  to  a 
proverb;  but  the  weight  of  erudition 
could  not  crush  out  his  soul,  as  it  did 
that  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Another  notable  man,  Heinrich  Jung 
Stilling,  a  pious  and  enthusiastic  per- 
son, with  whom  his  autobiography  has 
made  many  of  us  really  and  person- 
ally intimate,  became  Goethe's  friend. 
They  differed  widely  in  points  of  theo- 
logy, but  a  deeper  unity  bound  their 
soids  together.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
large  liberality  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
for  the  high  moral  endeavour  of  his  soul 
during  these  early  years — notwithstand- 
ing many  temptations  and  some  errors — 
that  such  men  as  Stilling  and  Lavater 
so  warmly  cherished  his  acquaintance. 

"In  1771,"  says  Mr.  Garlyle,  "he 
obtained  his  degree ;  but  if  the  form  of 
bis  outward  life  might  now  seem  clear 
and  determined,  his  inward  world  was 
still  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  disorder. 
The  ambition  of  wealth  and  ofl&cial 
celebrity  would  not  seize  him  with  due 
force ;  a  thousand  vague  purposes  and 
vehement  wishes,  and  brightest  and 
blackest  forecastings  were  conflicting 
within  him;  for  a  strong  spirit  was  here, 


struggling  to  body  itself  forth  from  the 
most  discordant  elements,  and  what 
was  at  last  to  rise  as  a  fair  imiverse  of 
thought,  still  roUed  as  a  dim  and  wast^, 
ful  chaos."  But  from  this  chaos  certain . 
forms,  dimly  seen  as  yet,  like  the  phan- 
tom-kings in  Macbeth,  were  beginning 
to  embody  themselves  in  definite  inten- 
tion— "  Gotz  of  Berlichingen,"  "  Faust," 
and  "Julius  C»sar."  A  fragment  of 
the  last  contains  worthy  and  vigorous 
passages.  Of  the  second  we  have  spoken, 
and  may  have  to  speak  again.  The 
idea  of  the  first  seems  to  have  been  the 
product  of  two  most  diverse  factors, 
old  GermMi  Law,  with  its  historical  be- 
longings, and  the  romantic  ruins  near 
the  tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  Jaxthausen, 
where  Gota  lived,  is  a  veritable  castle ; 
and  the  poet  who  has  dramatized  the 
life  of  its  chivalrous  occupant  vastly  in- 
creased its  interest  to  tourists,  as  did 
the  British  translator  of  this  drama — Sir 
Walter  Scott — that  of  our  Enghsh  Kenil- 
worth.  Gotz  of  Berlichingen,"  or  "  Gotz 
with  the  Iron  Fist,"  is  a  dramatic  re- 
presentation of  a  stalwart  self-helper,  a 
more  dignified  Robin  Hood  of  Germany 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  defending  the 
oppressed,  punishing  the  oppressor,  and 
keeping  his  heritage  together,  after  a 
right  noble  code  of  his  own,  for  whose 
sanction  he  sometimes  looked  no  farther 
than  his  individual  conscience.  Of  his 
doings  and  sufferings  he  has  left  a 
most  quaint  and  note-worthy  memorial, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Goethe's 
drama.  In  "  Gotz,"  Shakspeare's  influ- 
ence is  patent  to  all,  as  far  as  an  in- 
contestable originality  admits.  Rather, 
perhaps,  both  have  held  an  undistorting 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  while  the  histori- 
cal groundwork  of  so  many  of  Shak- 
speare's plays  occasions  the  further 
analogy  oiform.  The  drama  in  ques- 
tion had  this  in  common  with  Shak- 
speare,  that  its  characters  are  not  mere 
histrionic  performers  —  rendering  the 
office  of  the  actor  by  profession  a  double 
deception  —  the  shadow  of  a  shade ; 
they  are  not  a  company  of  hired  assas- 
sins, knights,  ladies,  and  mourners,  got 
together  to  perpetrate  some  dreadful  deed 
of  tragedy,  to  hinder  it,  and  talk  about  it, 
or  bewail  it ;  nor  mere  mouthpieces  for 
excellent  sermons,  profound  reasonings, 
and  sublime  aspirations,  as  the  most  of 
our  dramatis  personm  are.  They  are 
true  flesh  and  blood.  They  can  act  as 
weU  as  talkf  and  they  can  he,  as  well  as 
actj  a  virtue  deemed   superfluous  by 
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most  dramatists.  They  are  not  con- 
jured up,  like  that  *' faire-forged  sprite" 
of  the  false  Archimage,  with  "  seeming 
hody  of  the  snbtile  aire;"  lasting  only 
through  the  -five  acts,  and  going  out 
with  the  footlights.  In  no  wise  do  they 
so  act  or  speak,  in  order  to  melt,  or  ter- 
rify, or  please  us,  the  spectators,  but  of 
their  own  proper  motion.  IVe  are  the 
obliged  party,  who  are  allowed  to  wit- 
ness a  scene  or  two  out  of  a  homo- 
geneous and  consistent  life ;  not  theyj 
by  the  permission  so  to  display  them- 
selves. Full,  complete  existences  move 
before  us,  instead  of  cheating  masks, 
or  those  hollow  elvish  embossments, 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  fairy  my- 
thologies, simulate  humanity  in  front, 
but  will  not  bear  turning  round. 

In  Goethe's  drama,  for  truth  and  free- 
dom we  could  almost  fancy  that  we  had 
lighted  upon  a  new  play  of  Shakspeare  in 
a  German  disguise.  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
verisimilitude  of  Gotz  himself,  whose 
every  utterance  is  honour  and  straight- 
forwardness; the  very  rhythm  of  whose 
expressions  is  the  direct  opposite  of  a 
creeping,  sinuous  rhetoric;  the  life- 
like portraitures  of  the  fearfully  beautilul 
and  ambitious  Adelheid,  the  weak  and 
wretched  Weislingerii  the  true-hearted 
nicking  en  and  Lerse^  there  is  one  other 
voucher  for  dramatic  truthfulness  which, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  is  as  genuine 
a  proof  as  we  could  desire.  It  is  little 
Carl,  Ootz's  son.  We  can  see  him  as 
a  fair  pale  boy,  learning  and  reflecting 
more  than  his  practical  father  could 
wish ;  obtruding  his  enidition  just  at 
the  wrong  time,  as  children  will  do ;  in 
short,  a  very  mother's  child,  acting  and 
prating  with  such  living  reality  as  only 
Shakspeare  surpasses. 

Like  some  of  the  historical  plays  of 
his  greater  master,  this  piece  may  easily 
be  stripped  of  any  pretension  to  be  a 
compact  and  self-contained  whole.  Such 
dramas  deal  with  that  most  unmanage- 
able of  quantities — that  ever  unfinished 
fractional  quotient,  of  which  character 
and  circumstances  are  the  large  divisor 
and  small  dividend,  —  human  life;  and 
which,  take  it  how  we  will,  cannot  be 
made  to  come  out  neat  and  full.  It  is 
urged  by  critics,  that  "Gotz"  is  not  always 
in  the  front  rank ;  that  other  personages 
become  the  heroes  (or  heroines),  while 
he  sinks  into  the  background.  Pro- 
bably enough ;  but  is  not  the  life  of  the 
best  and  the  bravest  thus  lived,-— -calmly 
and  peaceably,  when  there  is  nothing 


worth  doing  to  be  accomplished;  giving 
time  to  his/oiT*  around  him  to  display 
their  tedious  littlenesses  and  meannesses, 
that  at  last  he  may  come  forth  truly  and 
boldly  with  his  greatness?  The  truly 
great  man  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
always  upon  the  stage ;  and  if  to  drama- 
tise his  life  be  a  legitimate  employment 
of  the  poet,  he  must  be  represented  ac- 
cordingly. 

Granting  several  obvious  defects,  this 
play  is  luxuriantly  rich  in  invention  — 
studded  from  beginning  to  end  with 
costly  jewels  of  a  heartv  and  generous 
wisdom.  The  high  and  noble  purpose 
of  knighthood  shines  out  gloriously  in 
this  its  last  German  representative; 
while  the  whole  tallies  well  with  the 
citations  of  the  priceless  autobiography 
of  Ootz  himself.  There  is  many  a  pas- 
sage of  such  chivalrous  yet  touching 
pathos  as  might  force  us,  '*  out  of  its 
honest  tmth,  to  play  the  woman ;"  and 
when  the  good  knight  comes  to  leave  a 
world  of  chicane  and  treachery  to  worse 
men,  we  could  fain  die  with  him. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to 
pm'sue  the  contrast  between  this  Teu- 
tonic Bayard,  "  sans  peine  et  sans  re- 
proche,"  and  the  "  belted  knight"  of  one 
of  the  heroes  sung  by  the  renowned 
British  translator  of  "  Gotz  ;"*  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  how  widely 
difterent  is  its  genuine  heroism  from  the 
romantic  hollowness  of 

"  —the  golden-crested,  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight ; 
Not  qnite  a  felon,  yet  bat  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  tlie  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base." 

This  work  first  appeared  in  1773,  but 
sustained  more  than  one  revision.  It 
earned  the  author  both  fame  and  cen- 
sure. Next  year,  the  still  more  noted 
"  Werter '  made  its  appearance ;  and  if 
"  Gotz"  was  the  expression  of  high  and 
generous  sentiment,  "  Werter"  is  the 
uplifting  of  all  the  floodgates  of  poetry 
and  passion.  Its  substance  is  indeed 
nothing  else  but  a  foolish,  mawkish  de- 
spaii' ;  but  it  is  set  forth  with  the  glowing 
earnestness  of  an  enthusiastic  soul,  the 
splendid  treasures  of  an  exuberant  ima- 
gination ;  and,  strange  to  say ,  with  much 
of  the  insight  of  an  acute  philosopher. 
The  most  illiberal  gloom  is  clothed  in 
beauty,  and  aimed  at  all  vulnerable 
points  with  the  vigorous  logic  of  a  mind 


*  This  was  Sir  W.  Scott's  first  literary  prodac- 
tion. 
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that  can  refute  all  fallacies,  save  its  own 
darling  self-deception. 

The  cii'cum stances  of  the  piece  are  as 
true  to  the  life  as  the  emotions  that 
heave  and  tlu*ob  amid  them.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  slightly  overwrought  transcript 
of  Goethe's  own  feelings,  mingled  up 
and  completed  with  the  actual  fate  of  a 
youth  whose  suicide  was  a  topic  of  recent 
interest.  It  is  the  record  of  his  own 
imminent  peril,  by  one  life-mariner,  end- 
ing with  the  actual  shipwreck  of  an- 
other, on  the  self-same  rocks,  in  that  very 
storm.  Sixty  yeai's  since  it  would  have 
been  almost  an  insult  to  "reading 
people,"  to  suppose  them  unfamiliar 
with  a  work  of  so  European  a  reputation 
as  "  Werter."  Now  it  may  not  be  su- 
perfluous to  say,  that  its  hero  is  a  young 
man  of  intense  susceptibilities  for  beauty 
and  poetry  of  all  Kinds;  and  equally 
sensitive  to  coarseness,  misapprehension, 
or  affront.  He  is  hopelessly  in  love 
with  a  betrothed  ladv,  and  while  endur- 
ing the  miseries  of  despairing  affection, 
he  undergoes  an  insult  from  a  vulgar- 
minded  social  superior.  Months  of  tor- 
tm-e  are  recorded  by  himself  in  a  series 
of  lettei-s,  whose  beguiling  charm  bears 
some  similarity  to  that  of  the  "  Nouvelle 
Heloise;"  and  he  quits  the  scene  by 
blowing  out  his  brains  with  a  pistol, 
received  from  the  unwitting  hand  of 
Charlotte,  the  object  of  his  adoration.* 

The  introduction  to  *' Werter"  is  mas- 
terly. The  scene  opens  in  a  lovely 
valley,  where  the  sentimental  youth 
luxuriates  as  in  a  paradise.  His  un- 
ruffled happiness  seems  shaied  by  all 
around  him ;  and  not  the  slightest  agita- 
tion of  outward  or  inward  discomfort  is 
permitted  to  disturb  the  impression  of 
perfect  repose.  One  fatal  serpent  only 
lurks  in  the  grass,  ready  to  hiss  and 
sting  on  occasion.  Indolence  and  ab- 
solute relaxation  are  secretly  pi'epai'ing 
the  way  for  a  wild  fury  of  affection. 
Peace  is  exchanged  for  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  love,  and  the  landscape  gradu- 
ally darkens.  Sun-ounding  objects  and 
secondaiy  characters  sympathise  with 
the  chief  actor,  as  in  the  symbolism  of 
the  best  painters  and  dramatists  —  in 
Shakspeai'e  always.  In  this  last  part 
the  natural  winter  seems  to  rule  the 
larger  half  of  the  year;  just  as  that 
pleasant  season,  "half  prankt  with 
spring,  with  summer  half-embrowned," 

*  Napoleon  foand  fault  with  one  point  in  the 
plot  of  * '  Werter."  E  ckermanu  seems  to  think  the 
deliyery  of  the  pistol  may  have  been  the  passage. 


had  prevailed  in  the  first.  The  happy 
peasant  family  which  helped  to  fill  up 
the  pleasant  picture  at  the  commence- 
ment, is  reduced  to  utter  misery.  A 
rustic  lover,  whose  raptures  had  been 
portrayed  to  us  by  the  congenial  pen 
of  Werter  himself,  mm*ders  his  rival 
in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  and  is  hur- 
ried off  to  death.  Circumstances  with- 
out, and  the  weaiy,  hopeless  grief 
within,  combine  to  render  the  pathway 
to  despair  more  precipitous  and  inex- 
tricable ;  every  twig  and  fibre  of  sup- 
port to  which  the  hand  might  cling  — 
every  coigue  of  vantage  that  might  stay  ^ 
the  giddy  foot,  gi*adually  disappeai's. 
We  watch  with  agonizing  anticipation 
for  the  inevitable  catasti'ophe,  but  long 
ere  the  unhappy  traveller  takes  the 
last,  deep  plunge  down  the  slippeiy  sides 
of  the  rock,  he  has  become  enamoured 
of  his  fate ;  all  proffered  help  is  refused, 
or  warily  evaded  with  the  stubborn 
guile  of  desperation. 

And  whereas  each  throb  of  the  suf- 
ferer's heart  is  revealed,  no  elficient 
means  of  alleviation  is  allowed  to  make 
itself  visible.  No  counteraction  of 
sound  reason  permits  our  emotion  to- 
wards him  to  assume  the  degi'ading 
form  of  mere  pity.  Werter  i^leads  his 
own  cause,  or  ratlier  that  of  despair ; 
and  we  hear  the  other  side  only  tlirough 
his  own  lips.  The  arguments  of  friends 
and  relatives  are  weakened  and  per- 
verted before  they  meet  the  eye  of  the 
reader;  and  reason  itself  seems  sub- 
orned to  aggravate  a  blind  and  wilful 
sorrow.  A  just  appreciation  of  its  in- 
sanity is  only  possible  when  the  elo- 
quent victim  has  ceased  to  be  his  own 
advocate,  and  then  the  sad  catastrophe 
itself  is  ready  to  take  uj)  the  faUen 
brief,  and  to  urge  a  more  forcible  argu- 
ment in  an'est  of  judgment,  tluough 
the  open  eai*  of  pity.  The  poet's  art  is 
regal  in  this,  that  he  delays  the  veiy 
02)portunity  of  objective  contemplation 
till  the  end,  and  finishes  the  book  in  a 
few  words  of  designedly  bare  and  sim- 
ple nanation,  not  extending  through 
half  a  page.  We  are  hurried  away 
from  the  scene  as  from  Beaufort's  death- 
bed:— 

"  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all, 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  r 

Such  is  a  rude  analysis  of  a  romance 
which  captivated  the  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions of  Europe,  and,  we  might  almost 
add,  the  world.     Its  chann  lay  in  its 
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being  an  untrammelled  representation 
of  those  feelings  which  have  over- 
powered the  minds  of  thousands,  but 
which  they  have  been  ashamed  to  con- 
fess. The  times,  perhaps,  favoured  it. 
A  miserably  false  philosophv  exhibited 
man's  capacity  and  claims  of  happiness 
— were  he  but  allowed  free  scope  by  God 
and  by  his  fellows — at  a  maximum :  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  at  a  mini- 
mum. Since  the  said  "free  scope" 
could  not,  can  not,  and  will  not  be 
allowed,  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
rant  and  ciurse  about  the  limitation: 
reverently  or  irreverently — after  Young 
or  Byron, — as  taste  or  education  sug- 


*'  Out,  oat,  ibon  strompet,  Fortune !     All  you 

gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  fh>m  her  wheel ; 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  do^vn  the  hill  of 

heaven. 
As  low  as  to  tha fiends!" 

But  Goethe  says  rightly,  that  "  Werter  " 
would  have  formed  an  epoch  at  any 
time.  It  was  a  page  from  the  book  of 
human  life,  not  a  creditable  one,  per- 
haps— not,  in  itself,  a  very  instructive 
one,  but  truly  and  incorruptly  ren- 
dered ;  unspoiled  by  petty  additions  and 
glozings,  and  fi-ee  from  the  aflPectation 
of  that  maturer  philosophy  of  which  ex- 
perience is  the  only  teacher.  The  young, 
therefore,  caught  it  up  as  pregnant  with 
a  sympathy  for  which  their  souls  were 
yearning ;  the  middle-aged  could  not  but 
look  with  interest  on  so  vivid  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  perils  they  had  escaped ; 
the  old  would  not  refuse  to  be  interested 
in  reminiscences  of  earlier  passions  de- 
picted with  such  lively  colours  as  to 
supply  the  weakness  of  failing  memoiy.* 
Like  Sch  iller's ' '  Robbers,"  both  *;  Gotz  " 
and  "  Werter  "  produced  temporary  ex- 
travagances of  a  practical  tind,  and 
Goethe  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
ranked  as  a  revolutionist  of  the  most 
ardent  school.  Yet  his  reputation  fur- 
thered him  among  the  great,  for  as  early 
as  1776  he  was  intioduced  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  Weimar,  who  was  passing 
through  Frankfort ;  and  his  destination 


*  The  fame  of"  Werter"  reached  down  into  the 
regions  of  the  grossest  misapprehension.  As  a 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  at  the  time,  when  "  Charlotte  at  tte 
Tomb  of  Werter  "  had  become  a  fayourite  subject 
for  the  embroidery  of  those  days,  country  school- 
girls were  wont  actually  to  quote  it  in  pure  inno- 
cent ignorance—"  Creditepoeteri  /' — as  "  Charlotte 
at  the  Tuhof  Water.'"  Truly  has  the  poet  said  of 
fame,  "lug  reditur  solo." 


was  not  long  after  fixed  as  a  minister  of 
state  and  "  ennobled  "  man  of  lett^-s,  at 
a  German  court.  Of  external  changes, 
therefore,  we  have  none  farther  to  record 
having  any  decisive  bearing  on  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  so  much  the  more  diligently 
did  he  strive  for  inward  progress.  Cir- 
cumstances and  inclination  resembles 
his  career  to  that  of 

"  — ^  the  star 
That  maketh  not  haste 
That  taketh  not  rest." 

Journey^  to  Italy  and  to  the  French 
confine,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  in  his  early  campaigns 
— part  of  which  he  has  related  with 
much  vivacity — w^re  the  only  grave  in- 
terruptions to  a  very  protracted  life  of 
literary,  aesthetic,  ana  scientific  diligence. 
The  management  of  the  liieatre  at  Wei- 
mar was  entrusted  to  him ;  and  few,  if  any, 
ever  combined  high  intellectual  pursuits 
with  so  much  business  tact,  and  an  open 
eye  for  the  aflPairs  of  the  world.  With 
the  presence  and  aid  of  Schiller  an  eclat 
was  given  to  the  theatricfJs  of  that  plea- 
sant little  town  such  as  none  other  in 
so  narrow  a  sphere  ever  obtained.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  genius  of  Germany 
was  to  be  found  in  Weimar  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Jena ;  Goethe,  Schiller,  Fichte, 
Wieland,  Herder.  The  traveller  who 
now  wanders  through  its  quiet  streets,  or 
even  visits  its  lone  garden-like  Friebdof, 
where  in  stately  repose  lie  two  coflSns 
plainly  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
two  great  German  dramatists, — can 
scarcely  believe  that  an  intellectual  life 
so  rich  and  varied  had  once  not  only 
an  existence,  but  a  vigorous  manifesta- 
tion thei*e.  Goethe's  genial  temper  at- 
tracted numberless  admirers  and  visitors 
of  all  classes.  Emperors  and  kings 
of  old  and  new  dynasties,  did  homage 
to  a  sovereignty  whose  rivalry  with 
theii'  own  they  were  not  unwilling 
to  acknowledge.  Not  a  few  English 
tourists  diverged  from  the  grandes 
routes  to  find  their  way  to  a  place 
which  had  risen  from  obscm-ity  to  be- 
come the  Teutonic  Athens.  Among 
British  visitors  was  Goethe's  best  ex- 
pounder—  in  some  respects  we  mirfit 
call  him  disciple, — Mr.  Carlyle.  Be- 
sides casual  notices  of  our  countryman, 
a  most  interesting  correspondence  oc- 
curs in  the  collected  works  of  the  great 
German.  There  is  a  letter,  dated  Craigen- 
puttock,  September  25,  1828,  inserted 
in  the  Introduction  to  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Caiiyle's  life  of  Schiller,  which 
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throws  a  very  pleasant  light  on  their  re- 
lation to  each  other. 

Goethe's  domestic  circumstances  have 
sometimes  been  represented  in  an  un- 
favourable light.  His  maniage  with  a 
woman  of  very  limited  intellectual 
capacity  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be 
much  regretted.  Judged  of  by  its  reflex 
influence  on  the  poet  himself,  we  see  no 
special  cause  for  censure  or  regret. — A 
son,  who  died  almost  suddenly  on  a 
journey  to  Italy,  seems  to  have  inherited 
nothing  of  his  father's  powers. 

The  intellectual  results  of  this  long 
period  of  peace,  lasting  till  his  death, 
i.e.  some  five-and-fifty  years,  or  more,  are 
rich  and  manifold.  For  Greek  art, 
Goethe  cherished  an  enthusiasm  to  which 
his  "Iphigenie,"  among  innumerable 
other  works,  bears  testimony.  His  com- 
ments on  Winckelmann's  chai*acter  and 
works  distinctly  show  his  own  admi- 
ration for  the  calm,  sublime  productions 
of  Hellas,  in  preference  to  the  works  of 
the  great  mediaeval  period.  On  this 
question— one  of  the  most  concerning 
controversies  of  our  days — we  could 
wish  to  adduce  Goethe's  own  remarks 
at  length;  but  space  forbids.  The 
Minster  of  Strasburg,  ever  pointing  to 
the  extramundane,  the  plus  ultra,  and 
the  Parthenon,  with  its  long  range  of 
columns,  gracing,  rather  than  spurning, 
the  fair  misprised  earth  on  which  it 
stands,  are  the  fittest  symbols  for  these 
rival  schools  of  expression.  Which  of 
them  is  really  more  fitted  to  the  promise 
of  a  time  when  a  Divine  glory  shall 
overspread  the  world,  and  God's  taber- 
nacle shall  be  with  men,  is  a  more  perti- 
nent question  than  is  generally  taken 
for  granted.  Goethe's  leanings  may 
have  more  to  say  for  themselves  on  the 
grounds  which  this  question  suggests, 
than  we  have  time  to  examine,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  here  to  mention 
his  severe  strictures  on  a  pre-Raphaelite 
school  of  modern  German  painters  in 
remarks  which  Eckermann  has  recorded 
in  his  "  Conversations." 

To  science,  Goethe  gave  a  proportion 
of  time  and  labour  which  may  seem  as 
marvellous  as  Wordsworth's  occupation 
with  politics.  It  is  true  that  he  culti- 
vated It  rather  aesthetically  than  other- 
wise, and  to  the  extent  of  this  mode  of 
viewing  it,  not  unsuccessfully.  His 
principles  of  Morphology,  in  regard  to 
animals  at  least,  have  been  partly 
adopted  by  schools  of  physiologists  whd 
once  treated  them  with  contempt.    The 


metamorphosis  of  the  vertebra,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  skuU,  is  not,  we  believe, 
the  only  instance  of  success  that  might 
!  be  quoted.     Of  his  Theory  of  Light, 
Goethe  was  unwisely  proud.    In  ob- 
f  jecting  to  Newton's  optical  system,  he 
I  accompaniesthe  great  majority  of  modem 
I  inquirers;  and  it  may  not  be  altogether 
fanciful  to  recognise  something  of  an 
analogous  principle  to  that  suggested 
by  Goethe,  in  tne  undulatory  uieory 
now  so  largely  acknowledged.      But, 
like  many  other  great  men,  he  was  much 
mistaken  in  the  ground  on  which  he 
based   bis    expectancy    of  permanent 
renown. 

But  the  literary  results  of  his  labours 
from  the  time  of  his  settling  at  Weimar, 
I  are  far  the  most  important ;  and  they 
'  show  the  advantage  gained  by  outward 
'  repose,  in  his  having  leisure  to  adjourn 
their  completion.  A  more  and  more 
fixed  and  elevated  tone  exhibits  itself 
with  advancing  years ;  and  there  are 
marked  ethical  differences  in  different 
parts  of  some  of  his  works, — "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"-T— for  instance,  which  stretches 
over  so  considerable  a  period  that  the 
conventional  standard  of  morality  in 
society  at  large,  must  have  undergone 
some  change  during  its  composition. 
When  we  compare  the  ethical  tone  of 
fiction,  even  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  what  it  is  at  present, 
we  shall  scarcely  wonder  that  undesirable 
passages  and  sections  are  to  be  found 
in  parts  of  Goethe's  works.  Though  he 
could,  and  did  frequently,  produce  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  some  of  his  best 
works  were  veiy  slowly  perfected.  The 
first  part  of  **  Faust,"  which  commonly 
appropriates  to  itself  the  whole  title, 
was  taken  up  at  intervals  during  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  or  neariy  so  —  Irom 
1773  to  1797.  "Wilhelm  Meistet" 
covers  a  good  portion  of  the  authoi^*fi 
whole  lifetime.  The  autobiography,  ot 
"  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,"  was  of  like 
tedious  growth. 

"  Faust  "  is  distinctly  a  composite 
work.  The  tragedy  of  Margaret  W^s  its 
real  commencement,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Infanticide ;"  and  though  its  parts 
are  one  living  whole-*-if  evef  {dlff  WAS 
so — the  metaphysical  sublimity  of  tlu^ 
earlier  scenes  excites  a  diviferse  interest 
from  those  touches  of  niture  Whioh  itt 
the  other  half  •'  make  th6  whole  =^Orld 
kin "  in  admiritig  it.  The  formei*  ai-e 
chiefly  for  the  studious  ffeW;  the  latter 
for  the  feeling  many.    We  dai^  scareely 
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commit  ourselves  to  pronounce  on  the 
scope  of  this  manifold  life -drama. 
Mr.  Carlyle  places  in  juxta-position 
Goethe's  tragedy  of  Torquato  Tasso  and 
the  phiY  of  Faust.  "  The  first  paints,  in 
simple  gracefulness,  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment in  conflict  with  the  ordinances  of 
vulgar  life,  a  pure  and  touching  picture, 
full  of  wisdom,  calm  depth,  and  unos- 
tentatious pathos  :  the  second,  of  a  still 
deeper  character,  images  forth,  in  the 
superstitious  tradition  of  Faust,  the 
contest  of  the  good  principle  in  human 
nature  with  the  bad  ;  the  struggle  of 
man's  soul  against  ignorance,  sin,  and 
suftering ;  the  indirect  subject  of  many, 
])erhaj>s  of  all  tine  poems;  but  here 
treated  directly  with  a  wild,  mysterious 
imi)ressiveness,  which  distinguishes  this 
]>hay  from  every  other." 

7  he  Second  Part  of  Faust ,  published 
only  two-and-twcnty  years  ago,  seems 
r either  designed  to  continue  the  legend, 
than  to  form  a  strict  continuity  with 
tiie  first  part.  The  popular  myth  makes 
F.diyt  demand  from  the  deuion,  Helen 
of  Sparta  as  his  bride.  Tlie  idea  of 
biinging  Greece  and  the  Middle  A^e 
together,  may  have  had  its  peculiar 
charms  for  a  poet  who  had  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  genius  of  both. 
(Certain  it  is,  that  many  beautiful 
scenes  are  the  result.  The  chival- 
rous homage  with  which  Helen  is  so 
unexpectedly  and  un-hellenically  over- 
whelmed in  Faust's  castle,  on  her  escape 
from  the  feai-ful  omens  that  seemed  to 
announce  a  cruel  death  in  the  palace  of 
Menelaus  —  is  a  happy  thought;  and 
the  blending  of  times  and  fashions 
is  a  difficulty  triumphantly  conquered. 
There  ai-e  smgle  passages  of  extreme 
finish,  and  replete  with  terse  proverbial 
wisdom,  satirically  and  otherwise  didac- 
tic ;  while  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  a  new  world,  such  as  only  a  master- 
spirit can  evoke  from  the  formless  abyss 
of  imagination.  A  hi<jfh  moral  aim  is  also 
distinctly  apparent.  The  idle  and  foolish 
kind  of  consolation  with  whidi  Faust 
had  been  deceived  in  the  first  ^lart,  is 
exchanged  for  that  wholesome  activity 
with  which  Goethe  himself  destroyed 
doubts,  vapoui's,  and  life-weariness; 
and  which  he  sti-enuously  recommends 
to  others.  MephistopheUs  finds  ways, 
indeed,  to  pervert  many  of  the  results 
of  his  toils  to  others ;  but  their  health- 
ful invigorating  reaction  on  Faust  him- 
self, is  manifest  throughout.  Practical 
and  far-sight€d    philanthropy   engages 


him  to  the  very  close  of  life ;  even  the 
physical  blindness  of  age  only  renders 
more  brilliant  '*  the  clear  light  within ;" 
and  when  the  Lemures  ftre  digging  his 
grave,  the  sound  of  their  spades  seems, 
to  his  still  ardent  mind,  the  noise  of 
his  labourers'  work,  in  prosecuting  his 
beneficent  designs.  He  leaves  the 
world  at  the  moment  when  his  expec- 
tations ai-e  on  the  point  of  being  fully 
realised;  and  the  approach  of  dissolu- 
tion does  not  prevent  his  joy.  The 
legend  is  followed  out  in  the  last  scene; 
only  that  Faust  is  pardoned  and  saved. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  line  of  this  singular  performance 
which  is  not  richly  suggestive,  even 
though  the  connection  of  the  parts  is 
not  always  clear. 

"  Egmont "  is  a  historical  tragedy. 
Its  composition  was  begun  about  a 
year  after  the  first  design  for  "  Faust." 
Its  catastrophe  is  depressing,  even  more 
so  than  that  of  *'  Gotz ;"  and  its  argrument 
and  manner  remind  one  not  a  little  of 
Schiller's  best  plays.  We  have,  besides 
them,  seA-eral  other  dramas,  each  with 
peculiar  beauties. 

A  rather  unfriendly  critic,  describing 
Goethe's  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  as 
"a  naiTative  poem,  in  hexameter  verse," 
says  that  *'Jt  has  given  more  pleasure* 
to  leaders  not  critical,  than  any  other 
work  of  its  author ; "  and  adds :  "  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  travels  humble  ground. 
as  respects  both  its  subject,  its  charac 
ters,  and  its  scenery.  From  this,  and 
other  indications  of  the  same  kind,  we 
are  disposed  to  infer  that  Goethe  mis- 
took his  destination;  that  his  aspiring 
nature  misled  him  ;  and  that  bis  suc- 
cess would  have  been  gi-eater,  had  he 
confined  himself  to  the  real  in  domestic 
life,  without  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
idettl" 

The  "  Wahlverwandtschaften"  (Jjlec- 
tivo  Affinities)  is  a  romance,  partly 
didactic,  which  has  been  strongly  con- 
demned on  the  charge  of  undervaluing 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and 
looking  favourably  upon  divorce.  Tliat 
such  is  not  its  intention,  none  who 
have  fairly  read  it  will  assert;  rather. 
it  contanis  the  most  forcible  protest 
against  that  neglecting  of  the  first 
warnings  of  reason  and  conscience, 
which  leads  to  such  misunderstand- 
ings as  issue  in  the  frequent  di- 
vorces of  the  Continent,  and  similar 
evils  in  other  lands.  That  such  comld 
not  have  been  its  intention,   we    may 
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fairly  infer,  from  the  strictness  of 
Goethe's  expressed  opinions  on  the 
suhject ;  a  strictness  maintained  in  op- 
position to  not  a  few  of  his  Mends. 

A  like  objection  to  "Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  "  has  been  already  indicated.  Taste 
seems  to  be  sacrificed  to  truth.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  must  impress 
every  understanding  reader,  as  dignified 
and  earnest,  incomparably  beyond  the 
mass  of  didactic  romances.  Both  its 
parts — "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship," and  his  "Travels,"  are  replete 
with  wisdom,  —  grave  and  deep,  though 
not  sad  or  needlessly  severe.  They 
deal  witli  the  most  serious  of  all  sub- 
jects— the  conduct  of  life.  The  form  of 
"Wilhelm  Meister"  is  partly  allego- 
rical ;  at  least,  much  of  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  denominated.  The  topo- 
graphy of  its  scenes  is  as  little  defi- 
nable by  longitude  and  latitude,  as 
that  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress;"  but 
it  has  the  charm  of  minutely  and  vi- 
vidly depicting  ordinary  life.  To  attempt 
a  particular  analysis  of  its  contents 
would  be  a  vain  task.  As  little  real 
idea  of  it  would  be  conveyed  thereby, 
as  in  the  description  of  a  great  painting. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lesson  of  the 
whole  appears  to  be,  the  necessity  of 
slow  deliberation,  in  choosing  an  exter- 
nal position  in  life,  and  the  oft-repeated 
lesson  conveyed  in  the  stanza,  as  occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  the  "  Wanderjohre," 
thus  ti*anslated  by  Mr.  Cai-lyle  :  — 

"Keep  not  standing  fix'd  and  rooted, 
Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  I 
Head  and  hand,  wnere'er  thou  foot  it. 
And  stout  hearts  are  still  at  home." 

Its  analyses  of  individual  character 
and  of  systems  of  belief  and  action,  aie 
such  as  we  have  found  nowhere  else 
We  feel  a  strange  thrill  when  the  spring 
of  our  most  secret  purposes,  which,  as 
we  thought,  were  concealed  from  all 
others,  is  suddenly  touched  by  another, 
and  the  results  of  the  movement  ob- 
jectively set  before  us  with  calm,  clear, 
imeiTing  delineation.  Every  possible 
experience,  however  alien  apparently  to 
the  poet's  own  character,  seems  to  be  at 
his  service.  The  "  Bekennt  nisse  einer 
schoner  Seele,"  in  the  '•  Wilhelm  Meis 
ter,"  follows  out  minutely  the  steps  of  a 
religious  conversion,  and  with  indescrib- 
able warmth  and  tiuth ;  nor  can  such  a 
record  be  the  work  of  a  mere  spectator. 
And  so  of  other  states  of  mind  and  soul. 
In  fact,  the  author  sees  everything  so 


clearly,  tliat  we  cannot  stille  the  convic- 
tion that  he  must  oversee  all. 

Goethe's  occasional  and  shorter  poems 
would  of  themselves  confer  on  him  the 
mastership  in  his  art.  He  has  ex- 
tracted its  beauty  from  almost  every 
situation  and  relation  in  life ;  and  that 
under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of 
humanity,  geographical  and  social. 

Space  compels  us  to  hasten  away  from 
a  notice  of  his  shorter  prose  essays  to 
his  well-known  autobiography,  entitled 
Wa?i7*heit  und  Dichtungy — "  Tnith  and 
Poetiy," — and  which  seems  to  us  empha- 
tically a  chef  (T  auvre  of  genius.  Of 
few  other  great  men,  even  among  those 
who  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
literary  sovereigns,  have  we  so  many 
personal  details ;  and  of  none  should  we 
reasonably  desire  more.  His  career 
sti'etches  over  the  most  interesting 
period  of  modem  history,  and  ofters 
singular  analogies  and  difierences,  as 
compai'ed  with  other  literary  potentates. 
The  establishment  of  an  inteUectual 
dominion  is  always  a  work  of  time. 
Apait  from  this  condition,  no  brilliance 
of  genius  or  talent,  nor  even  force  of 
character,  can  secure  it  Of  the  trium- 
vii'ate  of  literary  sovereigns  in  modem 
Eiu:o])e,  Voltaire  reached  his  85th  year, 
Johnsou  his  76th,  Goethe  his  82nd. 
Between  the  two  latter  there  aie  other 
remarkable  features  of  similarity.  Tlie 
recognition  of  then*  gieatncss  arose  in 
lai'ge  measure  from  impressions  derived 
through  personal  intercourse,  and  from 
the  impulse  they  gave  to  the  literature 
of  the  day.  Their  works,  with  one  or 
two  obvious  exceptions,  have  been  talked 
of  en  masse y  far  more  than  read  and  ap- 
preciated in  detail.  Hence,  while  the 
dominion  of  both  was  absolute  over  a 
large  circle  of  woi-shippers  dm-ing  their 
lifetime,  to  the  next  generation  it  has 
become  all  but  imintelligible.  We 
should  be  still  more  removed  from  sym- 
pathy, but  for  a  circumstance  which  is 
connected  with  the  nature  of  their  influ- 
ence,—  that  of  both  we  have  an  abim- 
dance  of  personal  records.  If  Johnson 
had  his  Piozzi  and  Boswell;  Goethe  had 
his  Bettina,  Eckeiinann,  and  Falk. 
With  this  analogy,  there  is  a  character- 
istic difierence.  Of  Dr.  Johnson's  early 
yeai-s  our  information  is  of  tlie  scan- 
tiest. Goethe's  childhood,  on  the  con- 
trary, stands  before  us  as  vividly  as  our 
own.  This  contrast  is,  we  say,  not  tri- 
vial or  accidental.  None  can  imderstand 
the  child  but  himself.    The  mother  o 
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the  nurse  may  admire  and  even  wor 
ship ;  but  the  tenderest  devotee  cannot 
comprehend.  "  Childish  things"  require 
the  spirit  of  the  child  to  know  them. 
His  little  world  is  formed  chiefly  from 
within  ;  for  the  most  determined  idealist 
has  no  such  power  of  subjective  creation. 
There  can,  lien,  be  no  complete  "Life" 
which  does  not  begin  with  an  Auto- 
biography. Now  the  constant  aim  of 
the  great  German  was  self-development. 
He  noted  every  stage  of  the  process 
with  scientific  impartiality.  His  wri- 
tings abound  in  personal  reminiscences, 
meeting  us  in  professed  "  Annals  "  and 
''Journals,"  and  they  re-appearing  in 
philosophical  novels  and  dramas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
Englishman  cannot  write  an  auto- 
biography,—  scarcely  a  part  of  one. 
We  turn  for  a  specimen  of  such  an  en- 
deavour to  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands."  But  so  far  from  discoursing 
of  himself  t  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  within  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance even  of  his  path  of  travel.  Amid 
disquisitions  on  man  in  general,  and 
savage  or  half  savage  life  in  particular, 
it  requires  an  efibrt  to  remember  that 
our  pilgrimage  is  among  the  mists  and 
rocks  of  the  Hebrides ;  the  vast  solitudes 
of  Highland  glens  are  peopled  with 
classic  forms;  a  Scotch  mountain  is 
used  as  vantage  ground  for  glances  at 
*'  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the  Pyrenoean, 
and  the  River  Po;"  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  traverse  "the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon," in  being  introduced  to  "the 
ruins  of  lona." 

It  is  Goethe's  peculicur  merit  that  the 
present,  the  actual,  even  the  trivial,  is 
presented  in  his  writings  as  a  symbol  of 
high  tmth.  He  can  make  the'  outside 
of  life  perfectly  transparent  for  the  reve- 
lation of  its  profoundest  depths.  His 
parable  seldom  needs  an  intei*pretation, 
never  a  lengthened  conimentaiy ;  or,  if 
it  does,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  it 
hopelessly  obscure.  Trebly  impoitant 
in  his  estimation  and  teaching  is  every 
event  or  circumstance  that  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  nest  of  life.  Especially 
therefore,  in  the  commencement,  he 
can  regard  nothing  as  common-place. 
Higher  up  in  the  edifice,  a  brickbat,  or 
a  tile,  may  be  a  non-essenlial ;  it  may 
fall  out  or  remain  in,  without  exciting 
notice  or  causing  damage.  But  if  it 
be  part  of  the  foundation  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  stability  of 
the  whole. 


Other  poets  besides  Goethe  have 
written  of  their  early  days.  In  all 
cases  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
In  the  life  of  the  bcurd,  "the  natural 
piety  "  resulting  from  this  connection  is 
peculiarly  binding.  The  vision  of 
etirths  brightest  colours,  its  choicest 
fragrance,  and  most  jubilant  music,  is 
granted  only  to  children.  Once  lost  or 
misprized,  it  is  caught  up  into  heaven, 
not  again  to  be  vouchsafed.  The  poet 
is  he  who  remembers  most  of  it,  and  can 
describe  it  most  clearly.  From  Horace, 
recalling  the  early  inspiration  breathed 
on  the 

"  Non  sine  Dis  animosns  infans," 

down  to  the  sadly  pleasing  story  of  our 
own  Hartley  Coleridge,  Wordsworth's 
dictum  has  received  special  confirma- 
tion in  the  biography  of  poetry.  He 
himself  has  given  us  bright  glimpses 
of  his  youth  in  the  "  Prelude,"  a  poem 
far  too  lightly  estimated.  But  here  the 
splendour  from  within,  like  the  dazzling 
haze  in  some  of  Turner's  landscapes, 
obscures  the  outline,  and  blends  the 
colours.  We  are  in  a  land  of  lakes  and 
mountains — "meet  nurse  for  a  poetic 
child  "  —  but  *  *  clouds  of  glory,"  borne 
thither  from  the  antenatal  element, 
overshadow  us  and  them.  We 
"breathe  empyreal  air;"  but  we  are 
only  half  conscious  of  the  enviionment. 
Goethe's  pictures  are  clear  as  the  sum- 
mer landscapes  of  the  continent ;  bright 
and  sunny  as  his  own  Frankfort  in  the 
finest  days  of  June.  Not  only  eye  and 
ear,  but  every  sense  sympathises  with 
the  utterly  child-like  pleasia-es  which  he 
summons  before  us.  We  feel  that  in 
Goethe,  reflection  is  perfectly  counter- 
balanced by  a  clear,  decided  outlook  on 
the  world  aroimd  him.  His  portrait 
says  so.  That  of  Wordsworth  bespeaks 
exactly  the  contrary.  Instead  of  the 
bright  eagle-glance  of  the  German,  we 
have  the  introverted  look  of  one  who 
listens  rather  than  sees,  or  who  gazes — 
not  upon  the  veritable  picture  of  out- 
ward things — but  upon  a  scene  bmlt  up 
from  within,  conjured  up  by  the  har- 
monies of  Nature,  and  bearing  little 
othei"  relation  to  it, — rising 

" like  ftn  eihalation  with  the  eoand 

Of  dulcet  symphoiiies  and  voices  sweet)" 

a  world  for  spiritual  habitation  only, 
not  shai'ed  in  common,  as  tlie  noblest 
"  real  scenery  is,  by  the  tax-gatherer, 
the  land-owner,  the  tenants,  and  the 
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poet,  but  the  exclusive  freehold  of  the 
last."  All  Wordsworth's  descriptions  of 
Nature  relapse  into  this  intuition.  He 
even  tells  us  that,  on  the  actual  sight  of 
Mont  Blanc,  he 

"  —^grieved 
To  have  a  souliess  tmage  on  the  eye 
That  had  osarped  upon  a  living  thought 
That  never  more  could  be." 

The  "  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-eater"  now  happily  re- appearing 
in  a  supplemented  form,  more  closely 
approach  the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit" 
in  a  vivid  but  deeply  reflective  sketch 
of  childhood.  With  De  Quiucey's 
strangely  hostile  paper  on  Goethe,  in  a 
well  known  encyclopedia  open  before 
us,  we  fear  this  may  be  regamed  by  him 
as  no  compliment.  The  "  Confessions" 
are  unapproachable  in  their  order ;  but 
their  object  requires  no  such  fulness  or 
minuteness  of  description  as  Goethe's. 

In  fact,  thus  to  have  idealized  his  life 
is  an  achievement  peculiar  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch ;  and  it  points  to  one  of 
his  exceUencies  on  which  the  reader's 
patience  must  excuse  one  or  two  further 
remarks. 

Of  all  liis  intellectual  works,  that  on 
which  Gt)ethe  set  most  store  was — Him- 
self. Time  had  been  when  men's  whole 
souls  went  forth  in  massive  arcliitecture 
which  should  be  to  their  descendants  "a 
jK)ssession  for  ever."  But  with  all  this 
sti-iving,  they  had  only  reared  "  desolate 
places  for  themselves"  and  for  hu- 
manity ;  pyramids  and  palaces  of  Nim- 
roud,  built  in  the  proportion  of  one  or 
two  grand  thoughts,  to  an  infinity  of 
toil,  and  a  vast  monotony  of  surface. 
But  in  these  late  times,  the  building  up 
and  garnishing  of  a  moi*e  cunningly 
built  Living  Temple,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  and  worthy  work  of 
men.  None  in  modem  times  has  set 
this  more  directly  before  him  than 
Goethe.  He  cast  off  his  earlier  produc- 
tions as  the  slough  or  chrysalis  that  held 
in  bis  growing  expanding  nature ;  and 
he  thought  no  jwesent  sacrifice  too  great 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  that.  His 
various  occupations — his  i  taking  up 
science,  art,  and  letters,  simultaneously 
— were  thus  justified  in  his  own  view ; 
and  the  result  justifies  it  to  those  who 
see  what  he  achieved.  He  looked 
not  to  the  rearing  of  any  outward  work; 


but  to  the  building  up  of  a  Man ;  a  soul 
complete  in  all  its  proportions.  Doubt- 
less he  failed  in  many  points;  we 
might  point  out  defects  to  oe  avoided ; 
but  his  object  was  clearly  before  him ; 
for  this  he  worked,  and  in  this  work  he 
is  admirable  and  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  all  men. 

Additional  personal  characteristics  we 
will  only  glance  at.  Schiller  describes  him 
as  of  the  middle  height,  stiff,  and  by  no 
means,  at  first,  attractive  in  manner,  but 
with  a  bright  overpowering  eye.  His 
converse  was  fluent  and  easy,  and  the 
more  he  was  known,  the  deeper  was  the 
interest  felt  in  him;  but  though  his 
features,  especially  in  youth,  were  so 
noble  and  attractive,  he  laboured  under 
those  disadvantages  in  society  which  the 
deeply  serious  man  can  scarcely  fail  to 
encounter.  In  large  assemblies,  he  tells 
us,  "  his  heart  was  shut."  Age  mellowed 
and  beautified  his  chaiacter.  All  his 
faculties  stayed  with  him  to  the  last; 
and  his  83rd  year,  in  which  he  died, 
found  him  in  his  "  work-room "  still. 
We  have  lively  pictures  of  this  generous 
old  age  in  Eckermann's  book  of  Conver- 
sations 

"  Quo  fit  ut  omnia 
yotiv&  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabell& 
Vita  eenis. 

In  conclusion  we  would  observe  that, 
with  some  important  drawbacks,  Goethe 
has  done  good  service  in  rebuking  that 
negative  view  of  things  which  virtually 
excludes  The  Supreme  Life  from  a  por- 
tion of  His  imi verse ;  that  he  has  given 
ample  and  positive  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  for  art  and  for  all  other  living  pro- 
ducts of  human  intellect,  there  is  not, 
there  cannot  be,  any  true  renamance 
without  the  abiding  belief  of  a  Present 
and  Living  God.  The  men  of  old  had 
this,  in  a  form  not  pure  indeed,  but 
maintained  with  the  calm,  steady  convic- 
tion of  Men.  Towards  a  resuscitation 
of  tills  conviction,  with  all  its  feir  and 
joyous  accompaniments,  a  reunion  of 
beauty  and  noble  intellectual  strivings, 
with  the  highest  sanctions,  and  the  re- 
garding them  anew  as  truly  pertaininfi; 
to  the  highest  life,  one  man  of  modem 
times  has  laboured  with  some  degi*ee 
of  faithfulness, —  Johann  WoLioANi 
Goethe. 
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Thk  death  of  M.  Arago  leaves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  French  Institute  a  vacuum  which 
will  not  easily  be  filled.  Astronomy, 
meteorology,  thedifferent  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy  were  never  elucidated 
by  a  savant  better  qualified  for  his  task ; 
his  name  had  become  associated,  more 
especiaUy,  with  all  the  mysteries  of  cos- 
mography, and  he  was  awordingly  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  authority  respecting 
aerolites,  shooting  stars,  and  comets 
either  with  or  without  tails.  Arago 
dixit  served  as  a  sanction  for  every  po- 
pular theory  on  atmospheric  influences ; 
nay,  if  he  had  determined  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  nativity,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  dethroned 
both  old  Moore  and  Zadkiel  himself. 
To  speak  seriously,  M.  Arago's  reputa- 
tion was  principally  grounded  upon  his 
talent  as  a  lecturer  for  the  masses;  leav- 
ing others  to  discuss  abstmse  problems 
and  to  pore  over  books  bristling  with 
equations,  he  aimed  chiefly  at  the  glory 
ot  bringing  down  the  results  of  those 
truths  Laplace,  Newton,  or  Ampere 
had  discovered,  to  the  level  of  an  every- 
day audience;  he  sought  and  obtained 
the  useful  laurels  which  deck  the  brows 
of  practical  educators.  Many  will  say 
that  this  position  and  course  of  studies 
should  have  secured  to  M.  Arago  general 
approbation  and  the  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  men  really  interested  in 
the  progress  of  science.  But  such  has 
not  oeen  the  case.  The  director  of  the 
Paris  obseiTatory,  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  the  friend  of  Humboldt  and 
Brougham,  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversies  so  violent  that  they  cast 
into  the  shade  the  celebrated  feuds  of 
the  romantiques  and  the  elassiques. 

"  Tant  de  fiel  entre-t-il  dans I'&me  des  savansl" 

We  have  only  altered,  the  last  word  of 
the  above  line  to  apply  it  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and,  certainlv,  those  who 
hitherto  may  have  supposed  that  x  and  y 
binomials  and  logai'ithms  are  incompa- 
tible with  heated  passions,  need  only  read 
M.  Arago's  life  to  find  themselves  wofully 
mistaken.  He  has  been  called  a  quack, 
a  dunce,  a  humbug,  by  people  who  think 
that  Chambers's  educational  course  is  the 
profanation  of  learning,  and  that  philo- 
sophy is  all  the  better  for  being  deep^  i.  e. 


I  unintelligible.    Some  folks,  to  this  day, 
support  the  contemptuous  expressions 
they  employ  when  speaking  about  M. 
Arago,  by  the  extraordinary  statement 
.  that  he  was  fourteen  years  old  before 
I  he  knew  how  to  read !     The  fact,  if  it 
were  true,  seems  to  us  by  no  means  cod- 
I  elusive ;   but  it  is  not  true,  and    the 
j  illustrious  man  whose  loss  France  can- 
I  not  mourn  over  too  much,  had  shown 
;  evidences  of  his  brilliant  gifts  at  an  age 
when  liis  detractors  were  still  groping 
for  their  way  amidst  the  mazes  of  ab- 
straction. 

Dominique  Francois  Arago  was  bom 
onthe26th  of  February,  1786,atEstagel. 
near  Perpignan,  in  the  south  of  France. 
His  father,  who  held  some  situation 
under  government,  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  did  all  his  limited 
means  allowed,  to  push  on  an  intelli- 
gent young  man  upon  whom  was  to 
devolve  in  after-life,  according  to  all  pro- 
bability, the  care  of  providing  for  a 
numerous  family.  From  the  college  of 
Perpignan,  Dommique  proceeded  to  that 
of  Mon  tpellier,  where  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion dehvered  was  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
conducted  by  superior  teachers.  It  may 
be  proper  to  notice  here  that  the  analytic 
character  of  French  metaphysics  during 
the  eighteenth  century  resulted  at  any 
rate  in  one  good  efibrt, —  it  drove  multi- 
tudes to  the  culture  of  the  exact  sciences, 
and  formed  a  school  of  men  pre-eminently 
distinguished  in  that  respect.  Coudorcet, 
Laplace,Euler,  D'Alembert,Lagrange,  al- 
most revolutionized  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics ;  the  wars  of  the  revohi- 
tion,  calling  forth  to  the  frontiei-s  a 
body  of  artillery-officers  and  engineers, 
added  another  stimulus;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Polytechnic  School  opened  a 
wide  field  of  activitv  both  for  pupils 
and  masters.  Young  Arago  was  admitted 
into  that  celebrated  establishment  at 
the  earlv  age  of  eighteen.  The  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  and  his  general  pro- 
ficiency secured  lor  him  the  first  place 
amongst  his  competitors,  and  he  reached 
from  the  very  beginning  the  position  he 
has  kept  ever  since.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  pupilage.  Lis  answer  to  the 
first  question  so  astonished  the  examiner 
that  he  declined  putting  a  second,  and 
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sent  him  to  the  Institution  with  high 
compliments. 

The  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
ai*e  supposed  to  be  fully  qualified  iu  the 
course  of  two  years  for  efficient  service  in 
either  military  or  civil  engineering.  'M . 
Arago's  first  appointment  was  that  of  sec- 
retaiy  to  the  Board  of  Longitudes,  and 
as  such  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  .join 
the  scientific  expedition  organized  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Biot,for  the  purnose 
of  measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 
As  eai-ly  as  1C70,  a  Frenchman,  named 
Picard,had  begun  a  series  of  calculations 
on  the  radius  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain its  diameter;  after  him,  journeys 
had  been  accomplished  with  the  same 
object  in  view  by  Cassini,  La  Conda- 
mine,  Maupertius,  and  Clairault.  But 
the  mathematical  instruments  used  at 
that  time  did  not  possess  the  necessary  de- 
licacy; andsavans  had  often  either  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  prosecuting  their  investi- 
gations, or  to  remain  satisfied  with  merely 
approximative  results.  Borda's  carde  re- 
jpeliteuTy  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mech- 
anism, at  last  raised  every  obstacle,  and 
MM.  Mechain  and  Delambre  were  en- 
abled to  measure  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness the  arc  of  the  meridian  comprised 
between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  The 
object  of  the  joiu-ney  undertaken  by  M. 
Arago  at  Bonaparte's  command,  and  in 
society  with  M.  Biot,  was  to  follow  up 
Delambre's  calculations  for  the  arc  in- 
cluded between  Barcelona  and  the  Ba- 
learic Islands.  Although  the  wiiole  of 
Europe  was  then  in  arms,  the  claims  of 
science  readily  obtained  the  notice  which 
civilized  nations  will  award  to  them  un- 
der all  circumstances.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment appointed  two  eminent  mathe- 
maticians. Chaise  and  Rodriguez,  to  join 
the  French  deputation,  and  England 
granted  a  safe  conduct,  which  political 
events  rendered  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. 

An  imaginary  triangle  was  con- 
structed, destined  to  join  Ivi9a  to 
Spain.  The  base  of  that  triangle  was 
14-2,000  metres  in  length,  about  35 
leagues;  one  of  its  sides  measured 
nearly  160,000  metres,  or  41  leagues. 
MM.  Biot  and  Arago  took  their  posi- 
tion at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  on  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Catalonia, 
the  Spaniards  established  themselves  at 
Campney  in  the  island  of  Ivi9a.  In 
1807,  after  many  months'  arduous  toil, 
the  operations  were  happily  finished. 
M.  Biot  returned   to   Paiis   that   he 


might  quietly  proceed  with  such  cal- 
culations as  could  be  done  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  study;  M.  Arago  joined  M. 
Rodriguez  at  Ivi^a.  Here  begins  one  of 
the  most  romantic  incidents  on  record, 
in  the  annals  of  scientific  inquiry.  The 
interesting  travels  of  Humboldt  himself 
contains  nothing  to  match,  in  point  of 
adventure,  the  details  of  the  next  period 
in  M.  Arago's  life.  He  was  still  busily 
engaged  upon  his  work,  when  war  broke 
out  afresh.  His  position  at  Galatzo, 
in  Ivi9a,  the  instmments  which  he 
constantly  used,  and  to  which  the 
people  were  not  accustomed,  eveiything 
looked  suspicious  about  him;  he  was 
immediately  set  down  as  a  spy.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards  easily 
caught  flame,  his  residence  was  mobbed, 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  es- 
caping with  his  life,  and  all  *that  the 
entreaties  and  intercessions  of  M. 
Rodriguez  could  obtain  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Arago,  was  leave  to  embark  on 
a  ship  bound  for  Algiers.  He  had 
managed,  though  with  no  small  trouble, 
to  save  his  instruments  and  papers; 
the  Dey  received  him  very  courteously, 
and  allowed  him  to  take  his  passage 
for  France,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  his 
own  government.  The  crew  put  off  to 
sea  under  the  most  favourable  auspices ; 
they  were  almost  in  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  when  a  Spanish  privateer  at- 
tacked tliem  and  Arago  found  himself 
a  prisoner.  He  was  first  conveyed  to 
the  fort  of  Rosas,  then  to  the  pontoons 
of  Talamos,  where  he  had  to  undergo 
the  most  cruel  treatment,  and  to  expiate 
the  mishap  of  belonging  to  la  grande 
nation.  In  seizing,  however,  upon  the 
Algerine  frigate,  the  Spaniards  had 
violated  the  treaty  which  still  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
Dey  remonstrated  in  so  spiiited  a 
manner,  that  the  crew,  the  passengers, 
and  the  cargo  were  released.  Set  free 
once  more,  Arago  thought  that  this 
time  he  had  done  with  perils  both  of 
sea  and  of  robbers;  the  ship  was  ac- 
tually in  the  Marseilles  road,  when  a 
violent  squall  arose  and  drove  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sardinia.  It  so  happened  that,  at 
that  time,  considerations  of  a  political 
natiu-e  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Algerines  to  think  of  seeking  hospitality 
on  the  coast  of  the  island :  they  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  for  Aftica  as 
fast  as  they  could,  and  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  ship  had  ^rung  aleak. 
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they  felt  that  every  moment's  delay  was 
bringing  them  into  imminent  jeopardy. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  government  of  Algiers ;  the 
new  Dey,  instead  of  continuing  to  M. 
Arago  the  protection  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  80  kindly  granted,  resolved 
upon  securing  his  services  as  a  slave, 
and  he  appointed  him  to  the  post  of 
interpreter  on  board  one  of  the  cruisers 
which  still  infested  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  consul  had  to  exert  all  his 
influence,  for  the  pui-pose  of  averting 
tlie  danger  which  now  threatened  M. 
Arago  from  the  quarter,  where  he  had 
before  found  so  much  courtesy,  and 
such  ready  assistance.  At  length  the 
secretary  of  tl:e  Board  of  Longitudes 
finally  left  Africa,  and  after  very  nar- 
rowly escaping  capture  by  an  English 
vessel,  he  landed  at  Mai'seilles. 

So  much  labour,  such  perseverance, 
such  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
science,  demanded  and  obtained  an 
acknowledgment :  the  Institute  for  once 
infringed  upon  its  own  regulations,  and 
electett  M.  Arago,  although  he  was  not 
yet  twenty-three  years  old.  He  was 
also  named  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  he  delivered 
there  a  course  of  lectures  upon  geo- 
metry and  analysis,  which  he  continued 
till  his  debut  in  the  political  career, 
during  the  parliamentary  session  of 
1831.  M.  Arago  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  always  more 
partial  to  scientific  men  than  to  littera- 
teurs, or  as  he  called  them  ideologues. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
thought  of  retiring  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  aevoting  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  pursuits  of  science, 
he  intended  to  take  with  him  Arago  as 
his  companion.  This  was  no  slight 
honoiu*;  a  distinction  of  such  a  clia- 
jracter  must  say  much  for  the  person 
upon  whom  it  is  conferred. 

We  must  now  direct  attention  to  the 
principal  discoveries  made  by  M.  Arago 
in  natural  philosophy,  and,  in  doing  so, 
shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  clear,  as  the  subject 
will  allow.  The  axioms  or  the  deduc- 
tions of  electricity,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  made  to  read  like  a  fashionable 
novel;  and  even  wliilst  avoiding  for- 
mula and  equations,  we  are  conscious 
that  a  summary  of  scientific  facts  must 
seem  comparatively  dull.  We  shall  do 
our  best,  however. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
mena in  connection  with  physical 
science  is  what  is  called  the  polariza- 
tion of  light.  "  If,"  says  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
"  wo  transmit  a  beam  of  the  sun's  light 
through  a  circular  aperture  into  o  dark 
room,  and  if  we  reflect  it  from  any  crys- 
tallized or  imcrystallized  body,  or  trans- 
mit it  through  a  thin  plate  of  either  of 
them,  it  wUl  be  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted in  the  very  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  intensity,  whether  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  held  above  or 
below  the  beam,  or  on  the  right  side  or 
on  the  left,  or  on  any  other  side  of  it, 
provided  that  in  all  these  eases  it  falls 
upon  the  surface  in  the  same  manner — 
or  what  amotmts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
beam  of  solar  light  has  the  same  pro- 
perties on  all  its  sides ;  and  this  is  true 
of  light  emitted  from  candles  or  any 
limiinous  bodies,  and  all  such  light 
is  common  light."  If  light  be  made  to 
fall  upon  a  piece  of  glass  placed  at  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  56|  degrees,  it  then 
becomes  separated  into  two  rays,  the 
one  part  transmitted  and  the  other  re- 
fleeted.  If  the  glass  be  made  to  revolve 
round  in  a  circle  on  its  axis,  the  re- 
flected ray,  passing  off  in  equal  angles 
with  the  original  ray,  will  at  some  po- 
sitions be  transmitted,  in  others  reflected, 
again  transmitted,  and  so  on,  which 
proves  that  a  ray  of  light  possesses  dif- 
ferent sides,  two  having  the  property  of 
transmission,  and  two  of  reflecting; 
more  especially  is  the  case  established, 
when,  the  intensity  being  the  same, 
there  is  a  marked  difierence  in  the 
brightness  of  the  transmitted  and  re- 
flected ray.  Philosophers  thinking, 
therefore,  that  light  had  poUs  as  a  mag- 
net, termed  a  ray  thus  conditioned 
polarized.  When  a  prism  is  used  in 
difierent  positions  the  two  rays  will 
vary  in  extent,  sometimes  be  doubly 
refracted,  and,  in  fact,  present  such  va- 
riations as  corroborates  the  truth  of 
light  having  sides.  In  an  insti-ument 
contrived  to  demonstrate  the  polariza- 
tion of  light,  when  turned  90  degreed 
from  the  starting  point,  it  undergoes  a 
total  change  from  reflection  to  trans- 
mission, and  regularly  changes  from  one 
to  the  other  at  each  90  degrees  or  qua- 
dration  of  the  circle. 

It  is  found  that  in  all  bodies  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  regularity  of  struc- 
ture, as  salts,  crystallized  minerals,  all 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  on  light 
passing  through  them,  it  is  divided  into 
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two^  distinct  pencils.  Now,  M.  Arago 
observed,  that  when  a  polarized  ray  was 
made  to  traverse  at  right  angles,  a  plate 
of  rock  crystal  (quartz)  cut  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  axis  of  double  refraction,  on 
analyzing  the  emergent  ray  by  a  doubly 
i-efracting  prism,  the  two  images  had 
complementary  colours,  and  that  these 
colours  changed  when  the  doubly  re- 
fracting prism  was  made  to  revolve ;  so 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  half-revolution, 
the  extraordinary  image  (for  example) 
which  at  first  was  red,  became  in  suc- 
cession orange,  yellow,  yellow -green, 
and  violet,  after  which  the  same  series 
of  tints  would  of  course  recur.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  just  what  would  take 
place,  supposing  the  several  coloured 
rays  at  this  convergence  from  the  rock 
crystal  to  be  polarized  in  diflPerent  planes ; 
and  to  this  conclusion  M.  Arago  came. 
He  wrote  a  couple  of  extremely  inter- 
resting  papers  on  what  has  since  been 
called  the  phenomena  of  circular  polari- 
zation, and  read  them  before  the  Insti- 
tute, in  the  year  1811. 

New  facts  are  constantly  being  added 
to  the  accumulated  data  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. M.  Arago's  discovery  has  con- 
sequently followed  the  general  law,  and 
been  applied  more  extensively  than  it 
was  at  first;  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
experiments  that  can  be  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  a  scientific  conversazione, 
are  based  upon  the  labours  of  the 
French  philosopher,  and  very  useful 
results  have  been  deduced  from  what 
may  appear  at  first  glance  a  merely  idle 
investigation.  If  with  aplate  of  tourma- 
line we  examine  a  polmzed  ray  of 
white  light,  as  it  passes  through  a 
crystalized  substance,  having  a  single 
axis,  there  are  seen  rings  of  various 
prismatic  colours,  which  change  as  the 
position  of  the  tourmaline  is  altered.  On 
the  axis  of  tlie  tourmaline  being  brought 
into  the  plane  of  polarization,  a  rich 
black  cross  is  seen  crossing  the  coloured 
rings ;  graduallv,  as  the  tourmaline  is 
turned,  the  black  cross  fades  away ;  and 
when  in  the  opposite  direction,  tlie  white 
one  supplies  its  place,  and  the  second 
image  is  complementary  to  the  previous 
one. 

M.  Biot  resumed  and  investigated 
more  thoroughly  still  the  subject  of  ro- 
tatory or  circular  polarization,  as  intro- 
duced by  his  learned  colleague.  He  ob- 
served tiie  phenomena  not  only  in  solids 
but  in  liquids,  such  as  oil  of  tui'pentine, 
alcohol,  oil  of  lam-el ;  and  he  ascertained 


the  law  of  rotation  of  simple- coloured 
rays.  His  researches  on  that  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  V  In- 
stitut  for  1812  and  1818. 

Circular  polarization  has  discovered 
differences  m  the  composition  of  sub- 
stances that  the  utmost  art  of  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  could  not  detect ;  for,  by 
this  light,  it  is  not  the  mere  structure 
but  the  nature  of  the  particles  that  is 
elucidated.  Hence  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  called  the  polariscope, 
which  is  used  by  the  sugar  manufacturer 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  juice  of  the  beet-root;  by 
the  brewer,  to  learn  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  wort;  and  by  the  medical  pro- 
fessor, the  extent  of  sugar  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  diabetic  patient. 

We  turn  now  to  another  subdivision 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  say  a  few  words  concerning  M. 
Arago's  investigations  in  the  compara- 
tively new  science  of  electro-magnetism. 
We  find  his  name  here  associated  with 
those  of  Ampere  and  Biot  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  series  of  theories  and  ex- 
periments singularly  interesting.  Pi-o- 
fessor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  was  the 
first  who  described  the  analogies  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity.  In 
1819,  by  bringing  a  magnetic  needle  in 
the  direction  of  a  voltaic  current,  he 
ascertained  that  the  conducting  wire  is 
itself  magnetic.  He  found  also  that  the 
nature  of  the  conducting  medium  is 
immaterial  to  the  result,  and  that  whe- 
ther the  voltaic  circuit  be  comnelled 
through  metals  or  through  a  fluia,  the 
magnetic  needle  is  equally  affected ; 
being  deflected  in  one  direction  when 
placed  over  the  conductor,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  when  under  it. 

The  discovery  was  no  sooner  made 
known  than  all  those  who  were  engaged 
in  scientific  researches  throughout  Eu- 
rope pursued  the  inquiry  with  dili- 
gence, and  continually  elicited  addi- 
tional facts,  which  bestowed  increased 
importance  on  this  branch  of  electric 
science.  M.  Arago's  experiment  is  as 
follows.  He  strewed  a  quantity  of 
iron  filings  on  a  table;  then,  after 
having  connected  by  a  wire  the  ends 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  he  brought  that 
connecting  wire  near  the  filings;  they 
were  immediately  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  battery,  some  few  flying 
towards  the  wire  and  adhering  to 
it  as  to  a  magnet;  and  if  the  wire 
was  brought  into  actual  contact  witJi 
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them,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
could  be  taken  up  by  it,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  extremity  of  a  bar  magnet ;  but 
the  moment  the  contact  was  broken,  the 
filings  fell.  This  fact  proved,  not  only 
that  the  wire  had  the  power  of  acting  on 
bodies  already  magnetized,  but  that  it 
was  itself  capable  of  developing  mag- 
netism in  iron  that  did  not  previously 
possess  this  power.  The  same  attrac- 
tion took  place  with  wires  of  brass,  silver, 
platina,  etc.,  and  was  so  strong  as  to  act 
on  the  filings  when  the  wire  was 
brought  near  them  without  actual  con- 
tact It  was  shown  not  to  belong  to 
any  permanent  magnetism  in  the  wire 
or  filings,  by  the  inactivity  of  both  when 
the  connection  was  not  made  with  the 
battery;  and  it  was  proved  not  to  be 
electrical  attraction,  by  the  connecting 
wire  having  no  power  over  filings  of 
copper,  or  brass,  or  over  saw  dust. 
When  soft  ii'on  was  used,  the  magnetism 
given  was  only  momentary ;  but  on  re- 
peating the  experiment  with  some  modi- 
fication, M.  Aiago  succeeded  completely 
in  magnetizing  a  sewing  needle  penna- 
nently. 

Without  going  farther  into  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  just  notice  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  various  investigations  under- 
taken by  M.  Arago  he  had  the  benefit 
of  the  directions  and  advice  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Ampere,  whose  labours  as 
a  natural  philosopher  have  ensm*ed  to 
him  a  European  reputation.  A  spirit  of 
rivalry  was  aroused  between  the  savans 
of  various  nations,  and  whilst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Institute  pursued 
their  researches  with  strenuous  ardour. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Professor  Faraday, 
and  others  in  England  endeavoured 
likewise  to  expand  the  facts  discovered 
by  Oersted. 

It  will  appear  evident  to  aU  those  who 
consider  the  subject  with  the  slightest 
care,  that  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph  follows  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  electro-magnetism.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  M.  Arago  felt  in- 
terested in  the  general  application  of  a 
communicating  medium  which  is  likely 
to  be  so  useful  for  the  purposes  of  geo- 
graphy and  physical  science.  He  or- 
ganized with  Professor  Airy,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  a  plan  for  corresponding 
by  means  of  electricity  between  Green- 
wich and  Paris,  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  method  he  introduced 
for  obtaining  a  powerful  magnetizing 


current  is  the  only  one  which  has 
secured  for  the  electric  telegraph  all  its 
efficiency. 

M.  Arago's  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  magnetism  were  rewarded  in  England 
by  the  gift  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to 
him  in  the  year  18*29.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  and  besides  a 
variety  of  memoii*s,  reports,  notices, 
eloges,  etc.,  he  had  established,  together 
with  Gay-Lussac,  a  periodical  well  known 
under  the  title,  Annates  de  Physnque  et 
Chimie.  But  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  Paris  observatory  as  director  and 
manager  in  chief,  he  struck  into  quite  a 
new  path,  and  evinced  in  his  duties  as 
an  astronomical  lecturer  powers  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  he  had  hitherto 
displayed.  For  M.  Arago's  writings  on 
magnetism,  on  light,  on  electricity, 
though  remarkably  suggestive  and  fiill 
of  interest  for  those  who  have  already 
mastered  thorouglily  the  points  dis- 
cussed, are  comparatively  of  little  value 
to  the  gi-eat  generality  of  readers.  You 
must  come  to  them  prepared  by  a  know- 
ledge of  algebraic  processes,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  complete 
bearing  of  any  theory  inti'oduced,  if  you 
cannot  follow  it  through  aU  the  expres- 
sions of  the  mathematical  language. 
As  a  teacher  of  astronomy,  on  the  con- 
trary, M.  Arago  is  pre-eminently  a  man 
for  tho  masses.  With  him  the  reader 
should  take  for  gianted  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  Newton  and  Laplace.  He  should 
admit  theorems  which  otliers  have  set- 
tled for  his  benefit,  and  assent  to  the 
laws  of  the  solar  system  with  the  most 
childlike  confidence.  The  gi'eat  object 
of  a  lecturer  who  treats  astronomy  as 
M.  Arago  treated  it,  is  clearness  in  his 
exposition,  and  simplicity  in  his  state- 
ments. He  must  not  dazzle,  he  must 
not  be  afi'aid  of  repetitions,  he  must  not 
think  that  homely  illustrations  and  an 
un-scientific  teiminology  are  below  his 
dignity.  In  that  respect  the  only  writer 
we  would  compare  to  M.  Arago  is  the 
veteran  Humboldt.  Without  for  a  mo- 
ment wishing  to  dispaiage  what  we 
designate  as  scientific  astronomy,  we 
must  allow  that  descriptive  cosmogiuphy 
is  at  all  events  the  only  way  of  convey- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  majority  truths 
which  ai-e  still  useful,  still  interesting, 
if  even  it  cannot  be  seen  how  they  have 
been  elicited.  After  a  long  life  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  on  the  walls  of  the  temple 
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of  Serapis  at  Cauopus,  the  priDcipal 
results  of  his  labours,  he  enuuciated 
descriptively  the  elements  of  the  solar 
system. 

M.  Arago  gathered  his  hearei*s  from 
all  classes  of  society ;  —  clerks,  com- 
mercial men,  mechanics,  ladies  even 
crowded  around  him ;  those  who  could 
not  venture  as  far  as  the  Observatoire, 
read  his  works  and  studied  the  year-book 
published  under  his  superintendence  by 
the  Board  of  Longitudes.  He  thoroughly 
convinced  all  that  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  astronomy  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  individual;  and  that  every 
one  who  does  direct  his  attention  to  that 
science  can  contribute  even  by  the  most 
simple  observations  to  its  progress. 

Speaking  of  M.  Arago  brings  naturally 
to  oiu:  recollection  the  name  of  another 
writer  well  known  in  France  as  a  popular 
writer  on  the  same  science;  we  allude 
to  Fontenelle.  His  Entretiens  sur  le 
Pluralitedes  Mondes,  published  in  1686, 
was  nothing  else  but  a  work  destined  to 
introduce  the  primary  truths  of  as- 
tronomy in  an  attractive  form  before 
the  inmates  of  drawing-rooms  and  the 
votaiies  of  fashion.  Tlie  lady  who  said 
one  day  that  M.  de  Cassini  would  be 
kind  enough  to  begin  the  eclipse  over 
again  if  she  was  too  late,  was  the  type  of 
Fontenelle's  admii'ers.  Our  dandies 
now-a-days  are  not  quite  so  ignorant,  it 
must  be  confessed;  they  require  a 
teacher  a  little  more  accurate  than  the 
affected  predecessor  of  M.  Arago  in  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Academie  des  Sci- 
ences. Fontenelle,  so  to  speak,  dressed  up 
Copernicus  in  the  costume  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery,  in  order  to  render  him 
acceptable ;  M.  Arago  has  only  brought 
him  within  our  reach. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  when 
speaking  of  Cuvier,  the  harmonious 
blending  of  the  various  elements  which 
constitute  the  scientific  investigator  and 
the  man  of  letters.  M.  Arago  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  fact.  He  does  not, 
perhaps,  write  with  the  same  power  as 
the  gi'eat  naturalist;  but  his  style  is 
clear,  and  his  imagination  singularly 
brilliant.  The  life  of  Camot,  published 
not  very  long  ago,  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion :  the  wiiter  found  there  a  capital 
opportunity,  not  only  for  expounding 
scientific  principles,  but  also  for  holding 
up  for  public  admiration  the  great  poli- 
tical doctrines  applied  by  the  French 
Kevolution .  But,  i  f  M.  Arago  is  always 
interesting  as  a  writer,  we  cannot  say 


that  he  is  uniformly  accurate.  AVe  have 
noticed  amongst  other  blunders  a  most 
extraordinary  one  which  disfigures  tho 
eloge  of  Condor cet  prefixed,  in  1847,  to 
a  magnificent  reprint  of  that  philoso- 
pher's complete  works.  Condorcet,  it  is 
well  known,  published  an  edition  of 
Pascal's  thoughts,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  he  was  tainted  with 
incumble  scepticism.  Comparing  this 
edition  with  that  given  a  short  time 
after  Pascal's  death  by  the  Messieurs  de 
Port-Royal,  M.  Ai*ago  designates  the 
latter  as  d A  maud's  edition.  Now,  this 
cannot  be  a  misprint,  for  the  name 
dAmaxid  is  twice  repeated,  and  no 
erratum  points  it  out  as  a  blunder.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  M.  Arago, 
with  all  his  learning,  managed  to  mis- 
take the  great  divine,  Antcuio  A  maud, 
for  a  third-rate  scribbler,  JJacuhird 
d'Amamh  who  died  in  the  year  1805  I 
This,  unfortunately,  is  not  all.  We  are 
sorry  to  add  that  M.  Arago  i'elt  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  Condorcet  on  the  most 
objectionable  grounds.  Condorcet  was 
an  infidel ;  we  might  pity  him  dee})ly  for 
that,  and  still  respect,  to  a  gieat 
extent,  a  conscientious  man  struggling 
for  spiritual  life  amidst  the  wrecks  of  his 
belief.  B  ut  Condorcet  may  be  described 
as  an  irreligious  fanatic,  who  never  scru- 
pled to  employ  the  vilest  means  in  his 
attacks  against  Christianity.  Condorcet 
was  a  Voltaiiian  monomaniac,  and  that 
is  the  only  excuse  we  can  give  for  him. 
On  the  subject  of  religion  he  was  non 
campos  mentis.  How  can  M.  Aiago 
have  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  him  in 
this  indefensible  position  ?  How  did  he 
not  perceive,  that,  whilst  pronouncing 
a  panegyric  upon  the  mathematician 
and  the  writer,  he  was  in  no  way  com- 
pelled to  cany  his  apology  farther  ? 

In  1831,  M.  Arago  took  his  seat  in  the 
chamber,  of  deputies,  and  distinguished 
himself  throughout  his  parliamentary 
career  as  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  oppo- 
sition benches.  Some  of  the  speeches 
he  delivered  aie  mastei-pieces,  and  we 
would  particularly  allude  to  that  pro- 
nounced when  the  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forts  round  Paris  was  under 
discussion.  The  following  passage  from 
M.  de  Cormenin's  Livre  des  Orateurs 
contains,  we  believe,  a  very  fair  appreci- 
ation of  M.  Arago's  oratorical  powers: — 

Whenever  Arago  ascends  the  tribune, 
the  chamber,  attentive  and  anxious,  be- 
comes still,  and  listens  eagerly.  Tho 
spectators  hanjf  over  the  galleries  to  ee« 
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him.  His  stature  is  lofty,  his  hair  is 
naturally  curled  and  flowing,  and  his  fine 
southern  head  rises  over  the  assembly. 
In  the  muscular  contractions  of  his  tem- 
ples thereis  apower  of  will  and  of  thought 
which  reveals  a  noble  spirit.  Unlike 
those  speakers  who  address  the  house 
on  every  occasion,  and  who,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  are  ignorant  of  what  they 
talk  about,  Arago  does  not  speak  except 
on  questions  already  preparea,  and  which 
combine  the  interest  of  the  circumstance 
with  the  attracljons  of  science.  His 
speeches  are,  therefore,  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  general,  and  appeal  at 
once  to  the  reason  and  the  passions  of 
his  auditory.  In  this  manner  he  soon 
comes  to  master  them.  The  very  mo- 
ment he  enters  on  his  subject,  he  con- 
centrates on  himself  the  eyes  and  the 
attention  of  all.  He  takes  science,  as  it 
were,  between  his  hands ;  he  strips  it  of 
asperities  and  its  technical  forms,  and 
he  renders  it  so  clear  that  the  most 
ignorant  are  astonished,  as  they  are 
charmed  at  the  ease  with  which  they 
understand  its  mysteries.  There  is  some- 
thing perfectly  lucid  in  his  demonstra- 
tions. His  manner  is  so  expressive  that 
light  seems  to  issue  from  his  eyes,  from 
his  lips,  from  his  very  fingers.  He  inter- 
weaves in  his  discourse  the  most  caustic 
appeals  to  ministers — appealswhich  defy 
all  answer;  the  most  piquant  anec- 
dotes, which  seem  to  belong  naturally  to 
the  subject,  and  which  adorn  without 
overloadingit  When  he  confines  him  self 
to  the  naiTation  of  facts,  his  elocution 
has  all  the  graces  of  simplicity.  But, 
when  he  is,  as  it  were,  face  to  mce  with 
science,  he  looks  into  its  very  depths, 
draws  forth  its  inmost  secrets,  and  dis- 
plays all  its  wonders;  he  invests  his 
admiration  of  it  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent language,  his  expressions  become 
more  and  more  ardent,  his  style  more 
coloured,  and  his  eloquence  is  equal  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject. 


When  the  events  of  1848  once  more 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  destinies  of 
France,  M.  Arago  joined  heartily  in  the 
republican  movement.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  subsequently  minister  of  marine. 
But  he  never  entertained  the  least  sym- 
pathy for  the  Red  party,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  opinions  of  Ledni  Rollin 
and  Louis  Blanc  were  likely  to  prevail, 
he  began  to  despair  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  were 
applicable  to  his  own  country.  Curing 
the  terrible  days  of  June,  he  took  an 
active  part  against  the  insurgents,  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guard. 

After  December,  1852,  M.  Arago  felt 
that  he  could  not  hold  any  post  under 
a  ruler  for  whom  he  had  no  respect; 
he  sent  in  his  resignation.  Louis  Napo- 
leon very  generously  refused  it,  and  dis- 
pensed with  the  veteran  astronomer's 
taking  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  new 
imperialist  dynasty.  M.  Arago  then 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  science, 
and  determined  to  wear  out  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  which  had  procured  for 
him  his  greatest  reputation.  But  disease 
was  already  hard  at  work  upon  his  con- 
stitution, and  every  throe  of  the  moral 
agony  under  which  France  was  writhing 
found  a  corresponding  echo  in  his  patri- 
otic mind.  He  gradually  sank  without 
any  hope  of  recovery,  and,  after  a  journey 
to  the  South, from  which  he  only  derived^ 
a  temporary  benefit,  breathed  his  last  on' 
Sunday,  the  2nd  of  October,  1853. 

It  is  melancholy  to  notice  that,  of  the 
men  who  rose  into  political  notoriety 
with  the  revolution  ot  1848,  two  already 
have  carried  to  the  gi*ave  their  blighted 
hopes  and  bitter  disappointments.  Ar- 
mand  Marrast  and  Arago  have  paid 
dearly  for  their  political  experience. 

G.  M. 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 


"  The  Mormon  Prophet  an  illustrious 
man ! "  We  can  fancy  the  exclamation 
as  the  eye  glances  on  his  name,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  parry  its  force  by  ela- 
borate quibbling.   If  ignorance,  raising 


itself  from  obscurity  to  promulgate  its 
opinions  throughout  the  world — ^if  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  severe  persecution 
—  and  zeal,  despite  numerous  obstacles, 
that  issues  in  success  and  stamps  its 
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l)os9essor  as  the  founder  of  a  new  and 
spreading  superstition  or  political  sys- 
tem— if  3iese  do  not  make  an  illustrious, 
they  make  a  remarkable,  man.  Whatever 
combination  of  circumstances  favoured 
the  individual  whose  assumptions  have 
startled  the  pride  and  excited  the  scorn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  yet  a 
degree  of  interest  associated  with  his  life; 
and  if  his  ei-rrors  are  still  infecting  any 
section  of  society,  to  point  out  their 
origin  may  weaken  their  influence.  We 
have  therefore  ventured  to  chronicle  his 
stoiy. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  December 
23,  1805,  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Wind- 
sor county,  Vermont.  Many  marvellous 
events  had  occun*ed  in  connection  with 
his  immediate  ancestors.  So,  at  least,  we 
are  taught  to  believe  in  a  work*  just 
published  "  for  the  candid  pei-usal  of  all 
nations,"  though  amongst  the  unini- 
tiated and  "  profane  *'  they  were  far  more 
notable  for  their  bad  character.  When 
ten  years  old,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  remained 
till  the  boy  became  a  man.  An  attack 
of  severe  sickness,  borne  with  exemplary 
fortitude,  was  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  his  early 
childhood.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
began  to  assist  his  father  on  his  farm. 
His  advantages  were  few,  and  his  edu- 
cation exceedingly  defective.  He  could 
read,  but  not  well;  his  best  essays  in 
penmanship  were  imperfect;  and  even 
the  elementary  rules  of  aiithmetic  were 
mysteries  not  easily  fathomed,  if  at  all. 
The  golden  treasures  of  knowledge  might 
make  rich  and  powerful,  but  they  were 
scattered  in  regions  by  him  untrodden 
and  imdiscovered ;  yet  his  mind  was 
active — ^it  observed  and  reflected.  Reli- 
gious feelings,  it  is  said,  were  early 
developed.  When  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  his  favourite  subjects  of  con- 
templation were  the  future  state  of  being 
and  his  own  possible  relation  to  it.  How 
could  he  best  prepare  himself  for  that 
eternity  which  stretched  in  boundless 
view  before  him?  This  was  the  grand 
question  of  his  youth.  He  looked 
abroad,  but  there  diversities  of  opinion 
prevailed,  and  liis  ignorance  incapa- 
citated him  for  judging  between  them. 
Excited  yet  perplexed,  he  turned  to  his 
Bible,  and  there  read,  "  K  any  of  you 


*  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  and  his  Pro< 
genitors.  By  Lucy  Smith,  Mother  of  the  Pro- 
phet. 


lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  unto  all  men  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  liim." 
The  promise  was  sufficient ;  it  excited 
hope,  and  as  he  realised  its  depth  of 
meaning,  aspirations  began  to  glow,  and 
he  resolved  to  test  its  tiiith. 

It  is  evident  that  in  writing  thus,  his 
own  asseverations  and  those  of  his 
friends  can  be  our  only  authority  till  we 
have  launched  hin^  fairly  on  his  public 
career.  In  his  autobiography  he  has 
described  at  length  the  circumstances 
that  afl'ected  him  at  this  period.  The 
reader  will  not  be  long  in  judging 
whether  his  statements  are  the  transcript 
of  an  enthusiast  who  unconsciously  in- 
vested facts  with  the  colouring  of  his 
imagination,  or  the  cunningly-concocted 
after-thoughts  of  a  knave,  endeavouring 
to  impress  mankind  with  the  divinity  of 
the  mission  he  professed. 

The  account  runs,  that,  having  de- 
termined "  to  ask  of  God,"  he  retired  to 
a  wood  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was 
the  morning  of  a  clear  and  beautiful 
day  in  1820,  and  the  spring  had  just 
clothed  the  surrounding  scenery  with  its 
refreshing  hues.  Joseph  had  never  yet, 
amidst  all  his  anxieties,  given  utterance 
to  his  feelings  in  prayer;  and  now  he 
knelt  down,  alone  with  his  Maker,  the 
blue  sky  peering  through  the  canopying 
forest  boughs.  Scarcely  had  his  lips 
begun  to  move,  when  the  power  of  ex- 
pression appeared  entirely  lost.  Dark- 
ness gathered  about  him,  and  sudden 
destruction  threatened  to  be  his  doom. 
Was  it  that  conscience,  wliispering  of 
eternal  justice,  had  quenched  the  light 
of  mercy  by  its  sin-portraying  revela- 
tions?  He  believed  in  the  presence 
and  power  of  some  actual  being  from 
the  unseen  world,  and,  rousing  every 
energy,  called  aloud  to  Heaven  for  de- 
liverance from  his  foe.  Immediately  he 
saw  exactly  over  his  head  a  pillar  of 
light,  surpassing  the  sun  in  brilliance. 
It  descended  gradually  upon  him,  not 
in  fiery  wi*ath  but  in  heavenly  glory. 
The  fetters  that  had  bound  his  soul  fell 
off";  his  enemy  was  gone.  Like  the 
apostles  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
he  stood  wrapped  in  unearthly  splen- 
dour. Above  him,  in  the  air,  he  beheld 
two  personages  clad  with  inefiable  effiil- 
gence.  One  of  them,  calling  him  by 
name,  pointed  to  the  other  and  said, 
•'  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him." 
Joseph,  thus  encouraged,  as  soon  as  he 
I  regained  his  self-possession,  recollected 
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his  especial  design  in  coming  to  pray, 
and  enquired  of  his  celestial  visitants, 
which  of  all  religious  sects  was  right, 
and  which  he  should  join.  The  answer 
was,  that  he  should  join  none,  for  they 
were  all  wrong,  that  their  creeds  were 
an  ahomination  and  their  professors 
corrupt.  Many  other  things  were  com- 
municated ;  and  when  the  dazzling  vision 
passed  away,  the  youthful  seer  found 
himself  stretched  on  his  hack,  looking 
up  into  heaven. 

It  was  not  long  hefore  Joseph  men- 
tioned these  things  to  some  who  were 
interested  in  the  excitement  then  gene- 
rally prevailing  respecting  divine  tiuth. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  he  met 
with  ridicule  and  opposition. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  from 
this  time  till  the  21st  of  September, 
1823,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  he 
relates,  that,  in  answer  to  prayer,  he 
beheld  another  manifestation  of  super- 
natural glory.  His  room  was  filled  with 
more  than  noon-day  radiance.  Beside 
his  bed  there  stood  a  personage,  whose 
countenance  was  as  lightning,  and  his 
garment  exquisitely  white  and  without 
seam.  He  seems  to  have  minutely  ob- 
served the  peculiarities  of  his  dress :  — 
**  His  hands  were  naked,  and  his  arms 
also,  a  little  above  the  wrist;  so  also 
were  his  feet  naked,  as  were  his  legs  a 
little  above  the  ancles.  His  head  and 
neck  were  also  bare.  I  could  discover 
that  he  had  no  other  clothing  on  but 
this  robe,  as  it  was  open,  so  that  I  could 
see  into  his  bosom."  This  angelic 
messenger,  whose  name  was  Nephi,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  an  instrument 
of  God,  chosen  for  the  accomplishment 
of  great  purposes;  that  the  covenant 
with  ancient  Israel  concerning  their 
posterity,  was  about  to  be  fulfilled; 
that  the  work  preparatory  to  Christ's 
second  coming  and  millennial  reign 
was  now  to  commence ;  that  there  were 
many  hidden  revelations  and  prophe- 
cies, which  should  be  made  known  for 
the  furtherance  of  these  designs;  and 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  place 
the  sacred  records  containing  them 
before  the  world.  The  American  In- 
dians, he  was  told,  were  a  remnant  of 
Israel;  and  that  their  history  was  fully 
detailed  in  a  book  deposited  beneath 
the  gi'ound,  and  written  on  gold  plates ; 
that  with  it  there  were  two  stones  in 
silver  bows,  which,  fastened  to  a  breast- 
plate, formed  what  was  called  the  Urim 
m^  Tbummim;  that  the  possession 


and  use  of  these  stones  constituted 
seers  in  ancient  times;  and  that  God 
had  prepared  them  for  his  assistance  in 
translating  the  book.  After  giving  him 
many  insti-uctions  concerning  things 
past  and  to  come,  the  angel  withdrew ; 
but  while  his  auditor  lay  musing  on 
the  singularity  of  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed,  and  the  words  he  had  heaid, 
he  again  appeared,  and  without  the 
least  variation  repeated  his  former  mes- 
sage, adding  in  conclusion,  a  descrijv 
tion  of  judgments  which  were  hanging 
over  the  earth,  and  of  desolations  by 
famine,  sword,  and  pestilence,  that  that 
generation  should  see.  Again  the  biil- 
Uance  of  heaven  was  succeeded  by  the 
darkness  of  night ;  but  a  third  time  was 
the  gloom  dispersed  by  the  sudden  de- 
scent of  Nephi,  who  once  more  reca- 
pitulated his  instructions,  and  then 
ended  with  additional  cautions  to  pi*u- 
dence  and  watchfulness.  The  next 
day,  wliile  Joseph  was  in  the  fields, 
the  same  messenger  re-appeared,  and 
commanded  him  to  inform  his  fatlter 
of  all  that  had  passed.  He  complied 
with  the  injimction,  found  encom-age- 
ment  in  his  views,  and  soon  after  re- 
paired to  the  spot  where  the^  plates  were 
deposited.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of 
a  lofty  hill,  near  the  village  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and 
not  far  from  the  top.  Here  in  a  stone 
box,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was 
just  apparent  above  the  soil,  he  saw  the 
records,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent 
stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two 
rims  of  a  bow.  While  gazing  with 
eager  wonder,  Nephi  again  stood  in 
his  presence,  and  the  opened  heavens 
poured  their  glory  around  him.  Then 
there  passed  before  him  in  terrible  vi- 
sion the  prince  of  darkness  and  his 
associates;  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
holy  and  the  impure  were  revealed,  that 
he  might  be  confirmed  in  love  of  the 
one,  and  hatred  of  the  other.  But  the 
plates  were  not  yet  to  be  committed  to 
his  care :  before  he  could  become  their 
guardian,  he  must  not  only  be  willing?, 
but  able  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  Every  year  at  the  same 
time  he  was  to  visit  the  place  where 
they  were  buried. 

From  this  day  forth  he  continued  to 
receive  superaatural  instructions.  These 
he  communicated  to  his  relatives.  **  I 
presume,"  says  his  mother,  "  our  family 
presented  au  aspect  as  singular  as  any 
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that  ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  all  seated  in  a  circle  —  father, 
mother,  sons,  and  daughters — and  giving 
the  most  profound  attention  to  a  boy, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  icho  had  never 
read  the  Bible  through  in  his  life." 
Strange  that  the  prophet  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation should  not  be  familiar  with 
the  revealed  will  of  his  omniscient  Mas- 
ter ! — that  he  whose  mission  was  to  uslier 
in  the  most  momentous  age  of  time — 
an  age  when  aU  events  and  agencies 
were  to  be  concentrated  in  their  results, 
the  transactions  of  which  were  to  be 
but  the  consummation  of  eternal  pur- 
I)Oses — strange  that  he  should  be  igno- 
lant  of  that  book,  itself  the  chief 
instrument  of  truth,  as  well  as  its  mirror, 
given  specially,  with  its  wondrous  har- 
monies of  gi-ace  and  justice,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  all  mankind !  On  the 
22nd  of  September,  in  the  following 
yeai*,  Joseph  hurried  to  the  appointed 
spot  in  full  expectation  of  carrying  the 
golden  plates  away  with  him;  but  he 
was  not  yet  proof  against  temptation. 
A  covetous  thought  flashed  across  his 
mind ;  the  angel  was  not  slow  to  exhibit 
his  anger;  and  he  had  to  go  home 
weeping  for  disappointment.  It  was 
not  till  1827  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desires ;  and  then, 
having  feasted  his  joyous  eyes  upon  the 
sacred  letters,  his  first  anxiety  was  to 
find  for  them  a  secure  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Meantime,  his  father's  fortune  fluc- 
tuating, he  had  left  him  for  a  while  to 
work  at  a  silver  mine ;  but  his  absence 
was  of  short  duration.  The  opinion 
which  his  neighbours  were  forming  of 
him  (and  theii*  judgment  was  founded 
on  his  actions)  was  in  painful  contrast 
with  the  professions  he  now  began  to 
make.  They  accused  him  of  having 
cheated  a  man  by  promising  him  a  share 
of  silver  ore  which  he  said  he  had  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
but  which  could  never  be  found.  On 
returning  from  the  mines,  he  gave  fiu*- 
ther  token  of  his  immaculate  disposition 
by  clandestinely  maiTying  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  persuaded  to  elope  with 
him. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  plates  were 
obtained,  we  are  told,  he  commenced 
the  work  of  translation  by  the  aid  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  lived  a  farmer,  named 
Martin  HaiTis,  possessed  of  some  money 
and  more  credulity.     Every  *'wiud  of 


doctrine"  affected  him.  He  had  been 
in  turn  a  Quaker,  a  Wesleyan,  a  Bap- 
tist, a  Presbyterian.  His  heterogeneous 
and  unsettled  views  admirably  quahfied 
him  for  discipleship  where  novelty  was 
paramount  and  concrete  things  were  in- 
vested with  the  enchantment  of  mystery. 
He  was  enraptured  with  the  young  pro- 
phet, and  offered  him  fifty  dollai's  to  aid 
in  the  publication  of  his  new  Bible,  and 
rendered  assistance  scai'cely  less  valu- 
able by  transcribing  for  him,  since  ho 
could  not  write  himself,  the  translation 
as  it  proceeded.  Poor  Mai'tin  was  un- 
fortunately gifted  with  a  troublesome 
wife;  her  inquisitive  and  domineering 
nature  made  him  dread  unpleasant  re- 
sults from  his  present  engagement.  His 
manuscript  had  reached  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pages,  and  he  therefore 
begged  peimission  to  read  it  to  her, 
"  with  the  hope  that  it  might  have  a 
salutary  effiect  upon  her  feelings."  His 
request  was  at  length  granted;  but, 
through  carelessness  or  perfidy,  wliilc 
in  his  house,  the  precious  document 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  Joseph  suffered 
gi'eatly  in  consequence  of  this  hindrance, 
but  more  from  the  anger  of  heaven 
which  was  manifested  against  him.  As 
soon  as  possible,  he  resumed  his  task, 
having  seemed  the  services  of  another 
scribe,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mai'tin  Harris,  earnest  as  he  was, 
despite  his  misfortune  in  the  cause  of 
the  Prophet,  had  never  yet  been  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  the  golden  plates.  He 
had  not  attained  to  sufficient  purity  of 
mind ;  but  a  copy  of  a  small  poilion  of 
their  contents  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  this  he  was  tpld  he  might  show  to 
any  scholai*  in  the  world,  if  he  wished  to 
be  satisfied.  Accordingly,  he  started  for 
New  York,  sought  Professor  Anthon, 
and  requested  his  opinion.  Fortunately 
we  have  authentic  information  respect- 
ing this  interview  in  a  letter  by  the  Pro- 
fessor himself,  written  some  time  after, 
when  the  subject  was  exciting  consider- 
able attention.  From  it  we  may  gather 
with  tolerable  certainty  and  clearness, 
what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case  at 
this  time.    He  writes  — 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  plain,  apparently 
simple-heai'ted  farmer,  called  on  me 
with  a  note  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  our 
city,  now  dead,  requesting  me  to  deci- 
pher, if  possible,  a  paper  which  the 
farmer  would  hand  me.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  paper  in  question,  I  soon  came 
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to  tbe  couclusion  that  it  was  all  a  tiick, 
perhaps  a  hoax.  When  I  asked  the 
person  who  brought  it  how  he  obtained 
the  writing,  he  gave  me  the  following 
account :  —  A  *  gold  book,'  consisting 
of  a  number  of  plates  fastened  together 
by  wii'es  of  the  same  material,  had  been 
dug  up  in  the  northern  pai't  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  *  spectacles !'  These  spec- 
tacles were  so  large,  that  if  any  person 
attempted  to  look  through  them,  his  two 
eyes  would  look  through  one  glass  only, 
the  spectacles  in  question  being  alto- 
gether too  large  for  the  human  face. 
Whoever,  he  said,  examined  the 
plates  through  the  glasses,  was  enabled 
/not  only  to  read  them,  but  fully  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  All  this  know- 
ledge, however,  was  confined  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  the  trunk  containing  the 
book  and  spectacles  in  his  sole  posses- 
sion. This  young  man  was  placed  be- 
hind a  curtain,  in  a  garret,  in  a  farm- 
house ;  and  being  thus  concealed  from 
view,  he  put  on  the  spectacles  occasion- 
ally, or  rather  looked  through  one  of  the 
glasses,  deciphered  the  chai'acters  in  the 
book;  and  having  committed  some  of 
them  to  paper,  handed  copies  from 
behind  the  curtain  to  those  who  stood 
outside.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
their  having  been  deciphered  by  the 
*  gift  of  GocL'  Eveiything  in  this  way 
was  effected  by  the  large  pair  of  spec- 
tacles. The  farmer  added,  that  he  riad 
been  requested  to  contribute  a  sum  of 
money  towards  the  publication  of  the 
'  golden  book,'  the  contents  of  which 
would,  as  he  was  told,  produce  an  entire 
change  in  the  world,  and  save  it  from 
ruiQ.  So  urgent  had  been  these  solicit- 
ations, that  he  intended  selling  hisfarm 
and  giving  the  amount  to  those  who 
wished  to  publish  the  plates.  As  a  last 
precautionary  step,  he  had  resolved  to 
come  to  New  York,  and  obtain  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  about  the  meaning 
of  the  paper  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  which  had  been  given  as  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  although  no 
translation  had  at  that  time  been  made 
by  the  young  man  with  the  spectacles. 
On  heariug  this  odd  story,  I  changed 
my  opinion  about  the  paper;  and  in- 
stead of  viewing  it  any  longer  as  a  hoax, 
I  began  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme 
to  cheat  the  farmer  of  his  money,  and 
T  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him, 
warning  liim  to  beware  of  rogues." 
This  clear    statement    of   Profensor 


Anthon,  written  without  reference  to 
the  controversy,  throws  unwelcome  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  confession  of 
Martin  Harris,  himself  a  sincere  and 
unsuspecting  believer,  is  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
the  Prophet.  In  the  story  of  the  spec- 
tacles, and  the  ti*unk  and  curtain  in  the 
gan*et,  there  is  nothing  of  enthusiasm 
or  excited  intellect,  no  self-deception, 
but  the  most  vulgar  fraud  that  even 
stupidity  itself  could  well  devise.  Most 
strikingly  novel  is  the  idea  of  a  giant — 
beside  whom  Goliath  would  have  been 
a  baby  -^  striding  over  the  mountains, 
rushing  to  the  battle,  or  stemming  with 
ease  the  mightiest  torrent,  his  nose  sur- 
mounted by  a  pair  of  spectacles;  and 
not  less  original  would  be  that  of  an 
angel  wandering  and  gazing  through  all 
space,  similarly  caparisoned.  The  fabu- 
lous expansion  of  mental  ability  im- 
parted to  Joseph  by  these  telescopic  ap- 
pliances was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  his  family.  "They 
used,"  says  Gunnison  in  his  account  of 
the  Mormons,  *'  what  are  called  in  Scot- 
land '  seer  stones,'  through  which  per- 
sons born  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  is  imagined,  can  see  things  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  future  things  passing  before 
their  eyes,  or  things  buried  in  the  earth. 
Such  a  stone,  dug  from  a  well,  was  loaned 
to  the  Prophet,  and  retained  by  him, 
and  with  it  some  of  his  family  declared 
he  read  in  the  Golden  Bible." 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  an  im- 
partial nature  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  Smith's  object  was  worldly  gain — 
that  his  early  schemes  were  based  on 
knavery,  and  carried  out  by  the  cunning 
of  ignorance — that  his  pretensions  grew 
with  his  success — that  his  revelations, 
roughly  or  barely  expressed  at  first,  were 
afterwards  garnished  and  multiplied  to 
suit  the  times — and  that,  if  the  religious 
element  did  really  at  any  time  predomi- 
nate in  his  chai'acter,  it  was  abused  to 
selfish  purposes;  still,  perhaps,  in  some 
degenerate  form  of  fanaticism  occasion  - 
allynervinghimforactionandendurance. 
It  was  not  probable  that  any  man  as- 
suming his  position  would  long  remain 
unnoticed.  Opposition,  from  whatever 
cause  it  resulted,  was  soon  apparent ; 
but  its  first  assault  remains  on  record  to 
the  confusion  of  his  partisans.  The  wife 
of  Martin  Harris  instituted  a  lawsuit 
against  him,  and  stated  in  her  affidavit 
that  she  believed  the  chief  object  he 
had  in  view,  was  to  d?traud  her  husband 
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of  all  his  property.     The  trial  took  place 
at  New  York,  and  the  facts,  as  related 
even  hy  the  mother  of  the  Prophet,  are 
strongly  condemnatory  of  his  conduct. 
She  will,  of  course,  give  us  liberty  to 
interpret  them  with  common  sense  and 
reason.     Of  three  witnesses  who  were 
sworn,  one,  she  says,  testified  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  told  him  the  box  which  he 
had  contained  nothing  but  sand,  and 
that  he  said  it  was  gold  to  deceive  the 
people;  another  declared  that  he  told 
him  it  was  nothing  but  a  box  of  lead 
which  he  was  determined  to  use  as  he 
saw  lit ;  and  the  third  that,  once  enquir- 
ing what  was  in  it,  he  was  answered 
nothing — that  Smith  himself  confessed 
he  had  made  fools  of  the  whole  of  them, 
and  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  get  Mar- 
tin Harris's  money — and  that  he,  the 
witness,  knew  himself  that  he  had  by 
his  persuasion  already  obtained  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.      Against    this 
triple  testimony  Mrs.  Smith   fearlessly 
sets  that  of  Martin  Harris  alone,  who 
denied  in  solemn  terms  that  her  son  had 
ever,  in  any  manner,  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  his  money,  and  ended  by 
assm-ing  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  that, 
if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  plates,  and  continued  to  resist  the 
truth,  it  would  one  day  be  the  means  of 
damning  their  souls.    After  his  deposi- 
tion, the  magistrates  dismissed  the  case, 
and  requested  the  parties  to   trouble 
them  no  more  with  such  ridiculous  folly; 
but  the  evidence  adduced,  viewed  in  the 
raost-favoui-able  light,  is  adverse  to  the 
claims  and  character  of  Smith. 

The  ti-anslation  of  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon "  was  now  rapidly  progressing.  Soon 
after  the  trial  it  was  completed,  and  at 
this  junctm-e  the  plates  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  the  witnesses,  whose 
names  are  appended  to  the  two  declara- 
tions prefixed  to  every  published  vo- 
lume. One  of  them  is  signed,  "the 
testimony  of  tlu*ee,"  by  Oliver  Cowdery, 
David  Whitmer,  Martin  Harris;  the 
other,  "the  testimony  of  eigbt,"  by 
Christian  WTiitmer,  Peter  Whitmer, 
jun.,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page, 
Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  Hyrum  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  Smith.  Who  the  Whitmers 
were  is  uncertain ;  little  or  nothing  is 
known  respecting  them  beyond  Mor- 
mon circles.  The  Smiths,  to  whose  ill 
fame  among  then*  neighbours  we  have 
ah-eady  adverted,  gave  further  token  of 
their  audacity  in  fixing  their  signatures 
as  pledges  for  the  authenticity  of  a  new 


and  startling  communication  from  tJie 
Deity.  Martin  Harris  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  infatuated  simpleton. 
Though  his  name  is  attached  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  conversation  with  Professor 
Anthon  he  spoke,  after  the  publication 
of  the  book,  as  if  the  mysteries  of  the 
trunk  were  still  unexplored,  and  the 
plates  unseen.  The  Professor  concludes 
the  letter,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  thus: — "Some  time  after,  the 
same  farmer  paid  me  a  second  visit. 
He  brought  with  him  the 'gold  book' 
in  print,  and  offered  it  to  me  for  sale. 
I  declined  purchasing.  He  then  asked 
permission  to  leave  the  book  with  me 
for  examination.  I  declined  receiving 
it,  although  his  manner  was  strangely 
urgent.  I  adverted  once  more  to  the 
roguery  which,  in  my  opinion,  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  and  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  the  gold  plates. 
He  informed  me  that  they  were  in  a 
trunk,  with  the  spectacles.  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have  the 
trunk  examined.  He  said,  '  the  curse 
of  God'  would  come  upon  him  if  he 
did.  On  my  pressing  him,  however, 
to  go  to  a  magistrate,  he  told  me  he 
would  open  the  trunk  if  I  would  take 
the  '  cm-se  of  God*  upon  myself.  I  re- 
plied I  would  do  so  with  the  gi-eatest 
willingness,  and  would  incur  every  risk 
of  that  nature,  provided  I  could  only 
extricate  him  from  the  grasp  of  rogues. 
He  then  left  me." 

The  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  professes  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  history,  pro 
phecies,  and  doctrines  qf  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  of  which  the  Indians 
are  still  a  remnant.  Mormon  was  him- 
self a  prophet,  and  wrote  at  a  time  when 
their  principal  nation  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle, lie  committed  the  records  to  the 
care  of  his  son  Moroni,  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  his  enemies,  deposited  them 
where  they  were  found,  about  tlie  year 
420.  Were  the  "Book  of  Moi-mon" 
authentic,  its  value  would  arise  from  its 
restoring  a  fragment  of  lost  histoiy. 
Beyond  this  it  could  have  no  claim  for 
regard.  It  might  gi'atify  a  laudable 
curiosity,  and  fornr  the  basis  of  interest- 
ing, and,  j)erhaps,  profitable  specula- 
tion ;  but  neither  science  nor  art  could 
be  advanced  by  its  disclosures;  it 
neither  reveals  forgotten  or  neglected 
agencies  for  the  regeneration  and  civiliz- 
ation of  the  world,  nor  does  it  reflect 
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the  liglit  of  a  religion  radiating  through 
man's  "dark  estate,"  freo  and  full,  in 
promise  of  a  day  before  whose  splendour 
"the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  shall 
vanish  as  mists  upon  the  mountains. 
Its  w:int  of  purpose  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion condemns  its  pretensions ;  all  that 
is  grand  in  language  or  sentiment  is 
borrowed  fi-om  the  Bible,  all  that  is 
new  is  trifling,  where  not  inconsistent 
with  those  earlier  and  undoubted  com- 
munications which  it  professes  to  sup 
plenient.  If  there  be  any  one  object 
looming  through  its  pages,  it  is  not  one 
of  beneficence  and  purity  bursting  forth 
in  fresli  fountains  to  bless  and  renovate 
a  barren  earth.  The  Jewish  histoi-y, 
with  its  mysterious  foresh  ado  wings  and 
sublime  consummation,  is  essential  to  a 
comjjrehension  of  the  Christian  scheme ; 
the  idle  records  of  Mormon  are  neces- 
sary only  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  mission  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Bible  is 

"  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
Oa  every  leaf  bedew'J  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eterual  heraldry, 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  eUmped 
From  first  to  last." 


The  "Book  of  Mormon"  imitates  its 
style,  but  never  approaches  its  poetry 
and  force  of  expression.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  fanciful  and  ingenious  details, 
with  wholesale  plagiaiisms  from  Scrip- 
ture. Its  violations  of  grammar  are 
multiform  and  constant ;  would  that  its 
pei*versions  of  doctrine  were  as  inno- 
cent! 

Joseph  Smith,  annoyed  at  the  profane 
wit  which  could  derive  the  word  Mor- 
mon from  the  Greek,  mormo,  a  bug- 
bear, wrote  an  epistie  on  the  subject, 
concluding  with  an  elaborate  display  of 
his  philological  talent,  such  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  on  every  possible 
occetsion.  "  The  word  Mormon,"  he 
says,  "stands  independent  of  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  this  generation. 
Before  I  give  a  definition,  however,  to 
the  word,  let  me  say  that  the  Bible,  in 
its  widest  sense,  means  good;  for  the 
Saviour  says,  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  'I  am  the  good  shepherd;' 
and  it  will  not  be  beyond  the  common 
use  of  terms  to  say,  that  good  is  among 
the  most  important  in  use,  and  though 
known  by  various  names  in  difierent 
languages,  still  its  meaning  is  the  same, 
and  is  ever  in  opposition  to  bad.  We 
say  from  the  Saxon,  good;  the  Dane, 


god;  the  Goth,  goda;  the  German,  gut; 
the  Dutch,  gocd;  the  Latin,  bonus;  the 
Greek,  hales ;  the  Hebrew,  toh ;  and  the 
Egyptian,  mon.  Hence,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more,  or  the  contraction  fno}\  we 
have  the  word  moi-mon,  which  me^ns, 
literally,  more  good." 

Any  examination  of  the  ingenious 
reasonings  by  which  its  partisans  have 
defended  the  "  Book  of  Mormon"  would 
lead  us  from  our  subject ;  and  a  confu- 
tation of  its  pretended  divinity  would  be 
supei-fluous.  But  the  question  occurs. 
Who  was  its  author?  Can  Joseph 
Smith  claim  originalitv  in  its  concep- 
tion or  execution?  llie  idea  would 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  to  him; 
for  a  tale  was  ciuTent  that  a  golden 
bible  had  been  dug  up  in  Canada,  when 
he  first  announced  liis  discovery  of  the 
plates.  As  i*egards  authorship,  the  evi- 
dence is  next  to  decisive.  For  some 
time  it  had  been  a  subject  of  popular 
discussion,  whether  the  American  In- 
dians were  descendants  of  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Isi-ael.  It  occun-ed  to  Mr. 
Solomon  Spaulding,  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  fond  of  history  and  romance,  and 
once  a  clergyuian.  that  a  religious  novel 
might  be  easily  founded  on  the  notion. 
Pleased  with  the  thought,  he  employed 
his  leisure  hom*s  in  writing,  and  in 
three  years  completed  a  work,  which  he 
entitied, "  The  Manuscript  Found,"  As 
an  air  of  antiquity  was  requisite  for  its 
verisimilitude,  the  style  of  the  Bible  was 
imitated,  that  being  the  most  ancient  of 
books.  Mormon  and  Moroni,  so  promi- 
nent in  Joseph  Smith's  volume,  were  its 
principal  characters.  Mr.Spauldingdied; 
but,  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Mr.  John  Spaulding  pub- 
licly declared  on  oath  that  it  contained 
"  nearly  the  same  historical  matter  and 
names  as  his  brotiier  Solomon's  writings ; 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection 
and  belief,  it  was  the  same  that  he 
wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious 
matter."  The  widow  of  Mr.  Spaulding 
made  a  similar  statement,  which  was 
corroborated  by  many  resident  in  the 
neighbom'hood  where  the  work  was 
composed,  to  whom  her  husband  had 
occasionally  read  portions  for  amuse- 
ment. 

In  1812,  the  manuscript  was  en- 
trusted to  a  bookseller  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  also  editor  ofst  newspaper  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Spaulding*s. 
He  proposed  to  publish  it,  but  his  c^er 
was  refused.     However  it  remained  iu 
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his  possession  a  long  time,  and  became 
matter  of  notoriety  and  interest  in  the 
printing  establishment.  Before  returned  j 
to  its  author,  it  was  lent  to  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  a  compositor  in  the  place,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  This 
man  afterwards  became  second  in  influ- 
ence to  Joseph  Smith  amongst  the 
Mormons.  How  the  two  became  con- 
nected is  not  known;  but  the  fact  of 
their  connection  in  conjunction  with 
the  circumstances  related  above,  points 
to  the  origin  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon," 
and  takes  from  Smith  whatever  credit 
any  might  be  disposed  to  give  him  for 
invention  and  skill  discoverable  in  its 


The  Prophet  records,  that  whilehe  and 
Cowdery  were  proceeding  with  the  trans- 
lation, John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  conferred  on 
them  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  "which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of 
angels,  and  of  the  gospel  of  repentance, 
and  of  baptism  by  immersion,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  which  shall  never  be 
taken  again  from  the  earth  until  the 
sons  of  I^vi  do  offer  again  an  offering 
unto  tlie  Lord  in  righteousness."    On 
the  15th  May,  1829,  these  two,  Joseph 
and  his  scribe,  baptized  and  ordained 
each  other.    Early  in  the  followingyear 
the  "  Book  of  Mormon"  was  published; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  church  was 
organized.     The  Smith  family,  however, 
constituted  the  major  part  of  its  mem- 
bers; all  the  sons  "were  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  "even  Don  Carlos,"  says  the 
mother,   "  who  was  but  fourteen  years 
of  age."    Joseph  rapidly  advanced  in 
influence  and  honour.     The  credulous 
licai'd  with  awe,  and  obeyed  with  zenl ; 
and  tlie  more  knowing  of  his  followers  | 
(•  jnnived  in  silence,  that  they  might 
]'K)iit  by  the  boldness  of  his  designs,  i 
His  "revelations,"  imder  these  circiim-| 
stances,    were    admirably    adapted    to 
gladden  his  heait,  if  worldly  power  and  | 
ease  were  objects  of  desire.    Thus  in 
July,   1830,  says  a  "  revelation,"  "  In 
temporal  labom's  thou  shalt  not  have  I 
strength, for  that  is  not  thy  calling.   At- ' 
tend  to  thy  calling,  and  thou  shalt  have 
wherewith  to  magnify  thine  office,  and 
to  expound  eM  scriptures."   And  in  Feb- : 
i-uary  of  1831,  the  voice  of  the  sybil  was 
moi-o  distinct: — "It  is  meet  that  my, 
servant,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  should  have  : 
a  house  built,  in  wliich  to  live  and 
translate."    And  again : — "  If  ye  desire 
the  mysteries  of  my  kingdom,  provide 


for  him  food  and  raiment,  and  whatso- 
ever  thing  he  needeth."  In  fdl  revda- 
tions  that  were  given,  junior  was  ap- 
pended to  his  name,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father. 

As  success  advanced  him  in  influ- 
ence, it  became  more  difficult  to  sustain 
a  I'eputation.  The  higher  the  position 
attained  by  the  deceiver,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  discovery  to  the  deception. 
Tact  and  di^rimination  and  talent 
were  requisite.  Now  the  natural  abi- 
lity of  the  man  began  rapidly  to 
devdop.  He  knew  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  touching  the  chords 
of  passion  with  a  skilful  hand,  drew 
forth  sti'ains  of  self-laudation.  He 
breathed  into  his  friends  an  ardent 
spirit:  he  flattered  the  cupidity  of 
some,  and  calmed  the  superstition  or 
aroused  the  pride  of  others.  If  he  was 
the  prophet,  they  were  the  saints;  if 
he  inaugurated  a  new  dispensation, 
they  and  their  descendants  were  to  be 
its  princes.  If  a  handful  of  sordid  gain 
was  the  original  object  of  pursuit, 
the  range  of  his  deskes  was  widened. 
Ambition  started  into  life.  The  same 
ambition  that  had  called  forth,  and 
caused,  some  of  the  strongest  efforts  of 
daring  souls,  while  it  could  not  cover 
his  deficiencies  in  education  and  habit, 
gave  stabDity  of  purpose,  and  energy 
in  action.  But  its  chief  instruments 
were  audacity  and  cunning — the  de- 
mon did  not  invest  itself  with  any  of  the 
elements  of  the  noble  and  heroic;  none 
of  the  higher  intellectual  or  moral  facul- 
ties honoured  it  by  submission,  for  they 
were  not  conspicuous  in  its  victim  — 
but  all  that  the  man  had,  he  laid  it  on 
its  altar.  His  talent  found  scope  in  an 
ignoble  sphere.  He  cleverly  executed 
little  and  contemptible  things.  His 
conceptions  were  multifarious,  but  they 
never  approached  to  tine  gi'eatness, 
because  dictated  by  the  mean  spirit  of 
selfishness :  his  courage  and  enterprise 
never  dazzled,  because  maintained  by 
the  same  piinciple.  Between  his  pro- 
mises and  deeds,  there  was  an  in- 
finite dispai'ity ;  yet  the  former  awaking 
the  fanaticism  of  the  populace,  made 
them  forgetful  of  the  latter.  He  spoke 
to  his  Latter  Day  Saints  of  universal 
dominion  and  coming  glory;  and  if 
between  the  agencies  in  operation,  and 
the  issue  expected  there  was  a  ij^arked 
incongruity,  his  ready  tongue  destroyed 
suspicion  in  its  birth — "the  weak 
things  of  the  world,  the  uqleai'ned  and 
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despised  are  called  to  thresh  the  nations 
by  the  power  of  the  Almighty's  spirit  : 
their  arm  is  His  arm,  and  He  will  be 
their  shield  and  buckler." 

Scarcely  had  the  sect  held  their  first 
conference,  when  opposition  began.  A 
dam  had  been  thrown  across  a  stream  of 
water,  and  a  sort  of  primitiye  baptistery 
thus  constructed  for  the  initiation  of 
disciples.  A  mob  assembled  and  broke 
it  down.  Joseph  was  accused  of  rob- 
bery and  swindling.  Arguments  were 
scattered  thick  and  fast  to  prove  the 
fiEdsity  of  his  professions;  and  as  excite- 
ment increased,  the  logic  of  physical 
force  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  luck- 
less Mormon  who  stumbled  at  the  quod 
erat  demomtrandum.  The  family  of  the 
Smiths  soon  found  it  expedient  to  re- 
move from  the  scene.  So,  packing 
together  their  goods  and  chattels,  they 
started  for  KiiHand  in  Ohio,  where 
their  claims  were  more  favourably  re- 
ceived. At  the  outset  of  lus  career,  his 
private  character  was  very  freely  dis- 
cussed. Can  such  a  man  be  a  prophet? 
was  triumphantly  asked  by  his  oppo- 
nents in  every  direction.  The  evidence 
against  him  could  not  be  controverted; 
he  confessed  its  truth  but  denied  the  se- 
quence. His  sins,  his  ignorance,  his 
unworthiness,  he  allowed ;  but  the  Lord 
had  chosen  him,  his  offences  were  for- 
given, his  very  weakness  should  redound 
to  the  glory  of  his  omnipotent  Guide. 
The  fisheimen  of  Galilee  had  con- 
founded the  malignity  of  Rome  and  the 
wisdom  of  Athens ;  what  they  had  done, 
might  be  done  again.  Saul  had  been 
suddenly  called  from  a  life  of  blasphemy 
and  proud  rebellion  to  a  life  of  purity 
and  zeal  as  ambassador  of  his  God 
through  the  wide  world;  why  should 
not  another  Paul  arise,  •*  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,"  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  new 
power  to  a  degenerate  age  ?  Fair  sound- 
ing words  of  this  kind  destroyed  the 
point  of  many  a  calumny  and  fascinated 
the  eai*s  of  the  unwary ;  but  they  could 
not  prevent  the  thoughtful  from  detect- 
ing and  exposing  the  sophistry  they 
veiled.  There  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  self-renunciation  of  a  Peter 
and  the  arrogance  of  a  Smith ;  between 
the  contiite  and  adoring  love  of  a  Paul 
that  gloried  only  in  the  cross,  and  the 
self-satisfied  Seer,  arbitrarily  pardoned 
in  violation  of  the  harmony  of  the 
divine  attributes,  by  mercy  forgetful  of 
t'lo  atonement  that  satisfies  justice.        j 


The  Mormons  had  not  been  long  in 
Kirtland  before  they  sent  one  of  their 
number  on  an  exploratory  expedition  to 
the  Far  West  It  had  been  amongst 
their  earliest  projects  to  select  sonic 
spot  as  their  home  in  a  region  thinly 
populated  and  still  wild  and  untilled, 
where  they  would  be  free  to  promulgate 
their  doctrines  and  carry  out  their  poli- 
tical views.  Oliver  Cowdery  was  selected 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
settlement.  His  reports  respecting 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  where  the 
land  was  both  fertile  and  cheap,  induced 
Joseph  Smith  to  depart  with  Sidney 
Bigdon  and  some  others  to  make  a  more 
minute  inspection.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  performed  in  waggons, 
these  were  exchanged  for  the  swifter 
transport  of  steamers,  but  when  St. 
Louis  was  reached,  three  hundred  miles 
still  lay  before  them  to  be  traversed  on 
foot.  Weary  and  wayworn  were  they 
when  they  entered  the  coimtry  that 
Cowdery  had  described;  but  their  fa- 
tigue was  forgotten  in  the  rapture  of  the 
moment.  Vast  prairies,  bright  with 
gorgeous  flowers,  stretched  themselves 
around ;  rivers  and  streams  shone  with 
the  sunlight,  and  on  their  banks  and 
in  the  islets  that  floated  on  their  bosom 
stood  trees  of  majestic  growth  and 
varied  kind,  llie  soil  and  its  produce 
— the  beasts,  birds,  and  even  bees — 
were  noticed  and  applauded.  Joseph  at 
once  declared  it  "the  land  of  Zion," 
— here  was  to  be  the  site  cH  the  "  New 
Jerusalem,"  the  city  of  Christ,  where  he 
should  reign  as  temporal  long  in  power 
and  glory.  Li  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  anival  a  temple 
was  laid  out  aud  solemnly  dedicated.  A 
bishop  also  was  appointed,  and  eveiy 
arrangement  made  to  secure  order  and 
success.  From  the  first  he  exercised 
authority  of  the  most  absolute  character, 
without  feai*  or  hesitation.  His  revela- 
tions had  all  the  force  of  law,  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  followers  obeyed  them 
without  reluctance,  perhaps  confounded 
by  his  self-reliant  bearing,  or  dazzled  by 
the  novelty  smd  comprehensiveness  of 
his  promises.  Before  leaving  Missouii, 
it  was  revealed  to  him  who  should  be 
treasurer  and  agent  of  the  chiurch,  who 
should  divide  *'  the  inheritance,"  who 
establish  a  store,  who  be  their  printer. 
The  document  tounciatin^  these  ax)- 
pointments,  in  language  ot  a  pseudo- 
scriptural  soil,  begins : 
"  Hearken,  O  ye  elders  of  my  cliiuch ! 
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saith  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have 
assembled  yourselves  together,  accord- 
ing to  my  commandments,  in  this  land 
which  I  have  appointed  and  consecrated 
for  the  gathering  of  the  saints ;  where- 
fore this  is  the  land  of  pi'omise  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.  And 
thus  saith  the  Lord  your  God,  if  you 
will  receive  wisdom,  here  is  wisdom. 
Behold,  the  place  which  is  now  called 
Independence,  is  the  centre  place,  and 
a  spot  for  the  temple  is  lying  westward, 
upon  a  lot  which  is  not  far  from  the 
court-house;  wherefore  it  is  wisdom 
that  the  land  should  be  purchased  by 

the  saints "  We  have  already  had 

occasion  to  remark  the  agreeable  aspect 
these  revelations  assumed  in  reference 
to  Joseph ;  they  were  not  equally  con- 
venient to  all.  Poor  Martin  Hands! 
He  had  already  given  of  his  money  for 
the  translation  of  a  book,  he  would  fain 
have  seen  but  could  not;  and  now 
that  lands  were  to  be  purchased,  he 
was  told  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he 
should  "  be  an  example  to  the  church 
in  laying  his  money  before  the  bishops !" 
As  soon  as  he  had  organized  aflPairs, 
the  Prophet  returned  to  Kirtland.  Some 
internal  dissensions  threatened  for  a 
while  to  check  the  prosperity  of  the 
commimity ;  but  his  firmness  prevented 
their  spread,  and  ultimately  restored 
the  spirit  of  unity.  His  family  had,  by 
this  time,  risen  from  poverty  to.  opu- 
lence. A  large  mercantile  house  was 
started  with  success;  and,  in  1837,  a 
bank  was  opened,  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sident, and  Sidney  Rigdon  cashier. 
He  also  chose  a  locality  for  the  erection 
of  a  meeting-house;  and  for  the  first 
time  gave  toKens  of  architectural  skill 
by  drawing  the  plans  himself.  Here  it 
is  said  that  rites  were  actually  held. 
Gunnison  informs  us  that  "for  some 
days  wine  flowed  freely,  wine  that  had 
been  consecrated  ajid  declared  by  the 
Prophet  to  be  harmless  and  not  intoxi- 
cating." This,  with  mental  excite- 
ment, fostered  by  divers  means,  pro- 
duced astonishing  effects,  and  kinaled 
in  the  Mormons  the  most  fantastic 
fanaticism.  For  five  yeai's  they  pur- 
posed remaining  in  Kiiiland  "  to  make 
money,"  prepai'atory  to  removing  to 
"  Zion."  Joseph  travelled  far  and  wide 
preaching  with  earnestness  to  multi- 
tudes of  listeners.  The  number  of  hirf 
followei-s  increased,  and  fresh  settlements 
were  formed.  But  enemies  multiplied 
faster  than  friends;    and  th^y    soon 


manifested  tlieir  existence  by  the  most 
unjustifiable  and  dastardly  acts.  In 
March,  1832,  the  mob  gathered  at  mid- 
night about  his  door,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  from  sleep  by  the  screams 
of  his  wife.  Ere  he  could  move,  a  dozen 
men  had  seized  his  person ;  some 
wreathed  theii*  hands  in  his  ban*,  others 
dragged  him  by  his  clothes.  He  was 
stripped,  and  taned,  and  feathered ;  and 
then  left  beneath  the  cold  sky  to  find 
his  way  home  as  best  he  could.  Others 
of  his  partisans  fared  similaily  at  tlie 
hands  of  these  unceremonious  visitors. 

Joseph,  glad  on  any  pretext  to  escape 
from  the  hazaid  attending  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  ordeal,  left  the  following 
month  for  "  Zion" — "  to  fulfil  the  reve- 
lation," and  probably  also  to  await  the 
return  of  the  populace  to  a  calmer 
mood.  In  Missouri  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  found  a  compensa- 
tion for  recent  trials  in  his  being  so- 
lemnly acknowledged  as  seer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  high  priesthood  of  the  chm'ch. 
This  was  no  mean  dignity.  The  Mor- 
mons recognise  two  orders  of  priesthood, 
the  Aaronic  and  the  Melchisedeck.  Their 
bishops,  deacons,  elders,  and  teachers 
are  numerous;  and  they  have  their 
"  seventies  "  and  their  twelve  apostles; 
but,  above  all  these,  sits  the  Prophet 
with  almost  despotic  power.  Their 
creed  we  have  not  space  to  exsunine. 
In  tendency  it  is  materialistic.  "The 
Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants  "is  in 
keeping  with  the  other  compositions  of 
its  author.  He  gained  influence  by 
continually  asserting  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  On  this  dogma, 
in  fact,  most  of  his  pretensions  were 
rested.  It  had  the  semblance  of  truth, 
and  the  ever-recurring  phenomena  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  stirring  incidents 
of  modern  times,  afforded  him  the  means 
for  seemingly  corroborating  the  state- 
ment. His  miracles  swayed  only  the 
most  ignorant  and  superstitious;  many 
of  those  recorded  are  clearly  capable  ol" 
interpretation  by  natural  causes ;  others 
we  must  suppose  exaggerated,  and  more 
to  be  mere  fabrications  or  the  results  of 
cxmningly  concocted  schemes.* 

After  a  short  sojomn  among  the 
Saints  of  Missouri,  the  Prophet  ventured 


♦  English  IMorraoniies  can  work  mimcles  with 
eane,  ir  lu  in-or-s^  ii  lo  poss-ss  ability.  A  friend 
of  ours  askingoncfr  of  a  hold  de'  lairaei-  who  urgel 
the  propriety  of  btlitvii)gou  ]  im,  on  the  urouud 

of  hia  ability  io  yov]{  V.riu.wa-  -ak'iDuiy  an-^er- 
ed.  •'  A  '.ncliodaad  atUiltesoa^  tfii^r-tion  stH-K^th 
after  a  sign,  but  there  sbdl  nu  sign  be  givvii  :t. ' 
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back  to  Kiilland ;  but  temble  disasters 
broke  on  those  be  left  behind.  The 
mob  rose  in  fury  against  them.  Their 
assumed  gupariority,  their  boast  that 
the  whole  couatry  was  their  destined 
inheritance,  irritated  the  people.  In- 
sults were  returned  tenfold  upon  them, 
they  were  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
streets,  no  individual  was  safe.  At 
length,  in  April  1853,  a  meeting  of  three 
hundred  men  assembled  and  declared 
their  intention  to  expel  them  from  the 
state.  Alarmed  at  the  tide  of  Mormon 
emigration  that  threatened  eventually 
to  give  them  dominance,  they  forwarded 
a  string  of  very  decided  resolution  to 
their  leading  men,  sai'castically  refer- 
ring them  in  conclusion  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  gifts  of  divination  if  they 
wished  to  £iow  their  fate,  should  they 
refuse  to  comply  with  what  was  required. 
Three  days  were  given  them  for  delibera- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which,  they  agreed 
quietly  to  retire,  provided  time  was 
allowed  for  the  proper  removal  of  their 
goods.  A  pledge  to  that  effect  was  given 
in  return;  but,  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri stating  that  this  attack  was  illegal 
and  advising  the  Monnons  to  apply  for 
redress  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country, 
violent  measures  were  again  taken  by 
the  mob.  Skirmishes  ensued  and  blood 
was  shed.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
but  only  to  the  greater  discomfiture  of 
the  Monnons,  who  saw,  then,  no  alter- 
native but  in  flight.  The  beginning  of 
November  found  them  crossing  the  Mis- 
souri river,  exiles  and  spoiled. 

These  outrages  excited  sympathy  in 
influential  quarters.  The  Attorney- 
general  of  the  State  advised  them  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  body  of 
militia,  and  promised  to  supply  them  with 
public  aims,  as  also  to  reinstate  any 
who  wished  it,  in  their  possessions. 
Joseph  also  wrote  encouragingly,  as- 
sured the  Saints  that  "Zion"  should 
still  be  their  inheritance,  and  com- 
manded them  to  appeal  for  justice 
through  all  gradations,  if  unsuccessful, 
even  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  he  "  did  not  give  heed,  | 
then  the  Lord  God  Himself  would  arise 
and  come  forth  out  of  His  hiding-place, 
and  in  His  fury  vex  the  nation."  The 
Saints,  however,  never  returned,  their 
efibrts  to  obtain  satisfaction  were  abor- 
tive, and  for  four  yeai-s  they  remained 
in  Clay  countv  awaiting  the  opening  of 
events.  In  May,  1834,  the  Prophet  de- 
termined to  visit  them.  At  the  head  of  a 


hundred  young  men,  chiefly  Mormon 
officials,  he  started  for  !^Iissouri.  They 
caiTied  provisions  and  relief  to  their 
destitute  brethren;  and  in  two  daj's 
their  number  was  increased  by  a  band 
of  fifty  joining  them  in  their  mission. 
They  were  all  armed ;  and  arranged  in 
companies  of  twelve  by  their  leader, 
consisting  of  two  cooks,  two  watermen, 
two  firemen,  two  tent-makers,  two  wag- 

f  oners,  one  commissary  and  one  scout, 
lorning  and  evening  they  bowed  the 
knee  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Their  pilgrimage  lay  through  portions  of 
a  hostile  region,  but  who  they  were  or 
what  was  their  object  was  unknown, 
and  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
angels  round  them  as  their  defence. 
Encamping  one  day  on  some  ancient 
burial-place  of  the  Indians,  they  opened 
one  of  the  mounds  and  found  a  human 
skeleton,  almost  entire,  with  an  arrow 
between  the  ribs.  The  surrounding 
scenery  had  wrought  upon  their  feel- 
ings; and  the  Prophet  seized  on  the 
time  and  circumstance,  as  suitable  for 
his  purpose.  "  The  visions  of  the  past 
being  opened  to  his  understanding  by 
the  Spiiit  of  the  Almighty,"  he  informed 
them  the  skeleton  was  thatof  a  Lamanite, 
a  warrior  and  chieftain  named  Lelpli, 
who  was  slain  in  battle  diu*ing  the  last 
great  struggle  of  the  Lamanites  and 
Nephites,  as  related  in  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon."  The  discovery  was  thus  made 
to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  that  book ; 
and  his  followers  grew  in  courage.  It 
was  not  always  so  easy  to  sustain  the  lofty 
character  of  a  wonder-working  seer.  By 
and  by  the  cholera  broke  out  in  his 
camp,  and  he  attempted  to  cure  it  by 
"  laying  on  of  his  hands  and  prayer. 
He  failed,  and  accounted  for  his  failure, 
saying  that  "  he  quickly  learnt  by  pain- 
ful experience,  that  when  the  great 
Jehovah  decrees  destruction,  man  must 
not  attempt  to  stay  His  hand." 

The  long  and  difficult  journey  was 
safely  concluded,  and,  in  seven  days. 
Smith  was  on  his  way  home  again. 
Some  of  his  travelling  companions  had 
accused  him  of  "  prophesying  lies,"  and 
I  also  of  embezzlement.  His  first  step 
I  on  reaching  Kirtland  was  to  make  the 
offender  retract  his  words  in  public, 
when,  with  an  affectation  of  generosity, 
he  was  forgiven.  In  1837,  the  banic 
stopped  payment,  its  worthless  money 
flooded  the  district.and  the  man  agers  were 
prosecuted  for  swindling.  Creditors  were 
crying  out,  the  sheriff"  and  his  writs  wex-e 
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at  hand*  Fortunately  for  Joseph  at  this 
juncture,  "  he  was  warned  hy  the  Spirit 
to  make  his  escape."  He,  therefore, 
"  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,"  taking  his 
family  and  his  clothing  and  what  else 
he  could  get,  left  KiiiJand  for  ever.  The 
next  day  a  summons  was  served,  hut 
the  hird  had  flown. 

Once  again  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Missouri,  resolved  now,  in  obedience  to 
a  "  revelation,"  to  make  it  his  resting- 
place.  He  found  the  afiaii*s  of  the  church 
in  considerable  confusion  —  confusion 
which  his  presence  could  not  immedi- 
ately rectify.  A  schism  broke  out  which 
threatened  to  inflict  great  injury ;  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  denounce  Cowdery 
and  Harris,  two  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  "  Book  of  Mormon,*'  and  even  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who,  however,  was  too  important 
a  personage  to  remain  long  unforgiven. 
But  a  tempest  was  gathering  more  vio- 
lent than  any  that  had  yet  burst  upon 
them.  A  series  of  quarrels,  commencing 
at  an  election,  where  the  mob  refused 
the  Monnons  the  privilege  of  voting, 
ended  m  October,  1838,  by  a  terrible 
massacre.  The  troops  fell  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Haun's  Mill ;  some  twenty 
were  slain,  and  others  wounded ;  fields 
of  com  were  laid  waste,  and  hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  shot  down  for  sport. 
The  Mormons  retaliated.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  of  Missouri 
they  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and 
organized  a  body  of  soldiery  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Danite  Band,"  or  **  the 
Destroying  Angels."  This  step,  if  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  lawless  state  of 
the  country,  was  nevertheless  fraught 
with  danger.  Their  reprisals  were  se- 
vere and  unjustifiable;  they  burnt  the 
houses  of  their  opponents,  put  them  to 
death,  or  drove  them  into  the  woods. 
While  these  things  were  transacting, 
Joseph  was  beti-ayed  to  his  enemies,  and 
with  his  brother  Hyrum  and  others  of 
his  friends  thrown  into  prison.  He  was 
charged  with  treason  in  making  war 
against  the  state  of  Missouri;  with  mur- 
der, on  account  of  the  death  of  two  men 
killed  in  the  first  afft-ay ;  and  with  felony, 
for  the  destniction  of  property  through 
the  Danite  Band. 

The  Prophet  made  an  effort  to  escape, 
and  effected  a  considerable  breach  in 
the  wall  of  his  prison,  but  his  auger 
breaking,  he  applied  to  a  friend  for  as- 
sistance, whose  want  of  caution  fi-us- 
trated  the  design.  While  in  confinement 
the  brothers  penned  ft  letter  of  encou- 


i-agement  to  the  Saints  who  were  scat- 
tered abroad.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
dauntless  coiu*age;  and,  if  written  by 
Joseph,  is  a  testimony  to  his  talent  and 
the  growing  skill  with  whiclkhe  wielded 
the  powers  of  language  and  of  reasoning. 
We  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  the  rude  and  vehement  eloquence 
that  occiu*s  in  passages : — 

**  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
are  frequently  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  church,  and  are  like  the 
torrents  of  rain  rushing  down  from  the 
mountains,  which  floods  the  clear  sti'eam 
with  mire  and  dirt ;  but  when  the  storm 
is  over,  and  the  rain  has  ceased,  the  mire 
and  dirt  are  washed  away,  and  tlie 
sti-eam  again  is  pure  and  clear  as  the 
fountain:  so  shall  the  church  appear, 
when  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
bigotry  are  washed  away.  What  power 
can  stay  the  heavens?'  As  well  might 
man  stretch  forth  his  puny  arm  to  stop 
the  mighty  Missouri  river  in  its  course, 
as  to  hinder  the  Almighty  from  pouring 
down  knowledge  from  heaven  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints !  What 
are  the  governor  and  his  murderous 
party,  but  willows  on  the  shore  to  stop 
the  waters  in  their  progress?  As  well 
might  we  argue  that  water  is  not  water, 
because  the  mountain-torrent  sends 
down  mire  and  riles  the  crystal  stream ; 
or  that  fire  is  not  fire,  because  it  is 
quenchable ;  as  to  say  that  our  caiise  is 
down,  because  renegadoes,  liars,  priests, 
and  murderers,  who  ai*e  alike  tenacious 
of  their  crafts  and  creeds,  have  poured 
down  upon  us  a  flood  of  dirt  and  mire 
from  their  strongholds.  No,  they  may 
rage  with  all  the  powers  of  hell,  and 
pour  forth  their  wrath,  indignation,  and 
cruelty,  like  the  burning  lava  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  yet  shall  Mormonism  stand." 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1839,  the  Pro- 
phet made  a  second  and  successful 
attempt  to  escape  from  prison.  Ap- 
pearing unexpectedly  among  his  fol- 
lowers, his  presence  restored  confidence 
and  inspired  hope.  The  mass  of  Mor- 
mon fugitives  collected  about  the  Village 
of  Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  days 
of  stoi-m  and  cloud  seemed  passing 
away,  and  a  career  of  unexampled  suc- 
cess to  be  opening  before  them.  Con- 
verts from  all  pai'ts  of  the  Union,  and 
even  from  England,  flocked  together  to 
rally  roinid  the  cause  that  persecution 
had  so  fiercely  assailed.  Co-operating 
with  vigour,  their  industiy  and  prudence 
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soon  produced  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
aflkirs.  Finding  themselves  so  nume- 
rous around  the  village,  they  determined 
first  to  make  it  a  town  and  then  a  citj. 
In  the  couMe  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they 
erected  about  2,000  houses,  besides 
schools  and  other  public  buildings. 
•*  NauvQp,"  or  "  the  beautiful,"  a  name 
from  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  was  that  by 
which  they  called  it  Afterwards  it  was 
designated  "the  Holy  City."  Situated 
on  a  beautiful  sweep  of  tlie  river,  amidst 
rich  woodlands,  and  beneath  a  bold  and 
a  prominent  hill,  it  became  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  the  whole  region. 
Smith  was  active  in  directing  the  im- 
provements. In  December,  1840,  they 
received  a  city  charter  with  extensive 
privileges  ;  and  in  the  February  follow- 
ing, charters  were  received  for  the  Nau- 
voo  Legion,  a  well-disciplined  militia; 
and  for  the  University  also,  for  art,  and 
science,  and  manufactures,  and  all  that 
could  elevate  a  people  were  to  be  taught 
within  its  precincts.  The  ssaae  month, 
or  thereabouts.  Smith  had  a  revelation 
of  great  lengdi,  calling  upon  all  the 
Saints  to  erect  a  temple,  and  detailing 
the  mode  of  procedure  for  raising  the 
funds  and  governing  the  church.  On 
the  6th  of  April,  1841,  a  ceremony,  con- 
ducted in  truly  imposing  style,  an- 
nounced that  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid.  Joseph,  who  was  mayor  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  president  and  prophet, 
was  also  General  of  the  Legi<)n.  This 
he  reviewed  before  the  stone  Was  depo- 
sited; afterwards  an  oration  was  deli- 
vered and  a  hymn  was  sung.  The  site 
selected  was  good,  commanding  magni- 
ficent views  in  every  direction ;  and  the 
building  when  finished  was  of  a  polished 
white  limestone,  hard  like  marble.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  tower, 
and  the  internal  decorations  were  very 
costly.  The  Mormons  who,  two  years 
and  a  half  before,  had  been  banished 
from  Missouri,  expended  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  upon  it. 

This  was  the  golden  time  of  Joseph's 

life.     His  talents  were  fully  occupied  in 

devising  fresh  schemes  to  promote  the 

welfare  of  his  people.     They  marked 

him  as  a  man  of  superior  stamp.    But 

it*  he  seemed  now  less  grasping,  it  was 

only  because  he  had  obtained  the  object 

of  ms  ambition.     His  selfishness  was 

gratified.      He    was    the    monarch   of 

'fauvoo — its  ruler,  supreme  and  abso- 

ite  in   both  spiritual    and    temporal 

iipiinion.    The  corporation  over  which 


he  presided  assumed  a  jurisdiction  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  documents  of  the  State  were  deemed 
illegal  unless  countersigned  by  tiie  Pro- 
phet, and  a  law  was  passed  to  punidi 
any  stranger  using  disrespectful  lan- 
guage towards  him.  In  1844  he  was 
put  forward  by  the  Saints  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  according  to  custom,  therefore,  pub- 
lished his  views  of  the  government  and 
policy  of  the  times.  This  he  would 
appear  to  have  done  rather  t^fpltease  his 
fanatical  adherents,  than  from  any  hope 
of  success  entertained  by  himself,  for  he 
had  previously  written  both  Mr.  Galhome 
and  Mr.  Clay  to  know  what  would  be 
their  rule  ot  action  towards  the  M<^- 
mons,  if  elected.  However,  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  their  answers, 
and  sent  to  each  a  lengthy  and  olever 
epistle,  strongly  condenmatory  of  thdr 
conduct  But  his  prosperity  was  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  for  it  was 
of  a  nature  to  generate  its  own  destruc- 
tion. His  power  excited  envy  within, 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  sect,  flourish- 
ing despite  all  resistance,  increased 
hatred  without.  The  first  decisive  blow 
which  he  felt  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
arrest  While  visiting  with  his  family 
away  from  the  ci^  he  was  seized  by 
treachery,  to  be  brought  for  trial  before 
the  Missouri  courts,  on  the  charge  of 
having  injured  the  property  of  certain 
people  in  Jackson  county.  He  was  de> 
tained  by  his  ruflianly  guards  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  released  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  carpus.  He  in  turn  commenced 
an  action  against  them  for  false  imprison- 
ment and  using  unnecessary  vi^ence ; 
but  though  the  case  was  proved,  the 
damages  dbtained  were  only  forty  dol- 
lars, while  his  legal  expenses  had  been 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred. 
Shortly  after  he  was  vindictively  accused 
of  having  sought  the  assassination  of 
the  ex-Governor  of  Missouri.  He  fled, 
and  for  some  time  avoided  capture ;  but 
was  idtimately  again  arrested,  tried,  and 
triumphantly  acquitted.  More  serious 
dangers  now  lowered  at  home.  He  was 
sued  before  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Nauvoo  by  one  Higbee,  for  defamation 
and  slander.  Higbee  laid  his  damages 
at  five  thousand  dollars,  but,  the  alder- 
men being  all  Mormons,  he  had  little 
chance  of  gaining  them.  Whatever 
might  be  the  justice  of  his  cause,  Smith 
was  discharged  from  arrest,  and 'Higbee 
declared  not  entitled  to  his  costs.  Foiled 
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l»ere,  the  disaffected  accused  him  of  im- 
morality and  vice,  tried  to  palm  on  him 
''  the  spiritual  wife  "  doctrine  of  Rigdon, 
a  ad,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
imdermine  his  influence.  They  went 
fio  far  as  to  establish  a  newspaper  within 
the  city  with  this  express  design.  Their 
calumnies  were  bitter  in  the  extreme; 
but  their  mode  of  action  was  too  daring 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Joseph  summoned 
a  council  to  consider  the  publication, 
and  it  was  unanimously  declared  a 
public  nuisance,  while  the  city  marshal 
was  ordered  *'  to  abate  it  forthwith."  A 
large  body  of  his  adherents  rushed  to 
the  ofl&ce,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  papers  and  furni- 
ture. The  owners  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Carthage,  where  they 
obtained  a  warrant  against  Smith  and 
others  involved  in  the  transaction.  The 
constable  who  served  it  was  marched 
out  of  Nauvoo  with  contempt.  The 
county  authorities  called  out  the  militia 
to  support  their  officer  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  Mormons  fortified 
their  city,  determined  not  to  siurender 
their  chief.  The  whole  of  Illinois  seemed 
to  divide  itself  into  two  camps,  and  the 
Governor  hastened  in  the  emergency  to 
take  the  field  in  person.  In  his  procla- 
mation he  stated  that  nothing  but  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo 
would  satisfy  the  people  and  the  troops 
if  once  hostilities  commenced,  and  be- 
sought the  two  Smiths  —  Hyrum  and 
Joseph,  both  implicated — to  surrender 
l^eaceably,  giving  his  word  that  they 
i^hould  be  protected.  They  complied.  A 
guard  was  set  over  the  gaol  to  preserve 
them  from  violence;  but  it  began  to  be 
inimoured  amongst  the  mob  that  the  go- 
vernor wished  their  escape.  About  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27  th  of 
June,  1844,  there  was  a  noise  around  the 
prison,  confused  and  boisterous.  Two 
hundred  men  with  blackened  faces  and 
eyes  flashing  with  anger  rushed  upon 
the  guard,  beat  them  down  and  gained 
the  room  where  the  Prophet  and  his 
friends  were  confined.  They  fired — 
Hyrum  fell.  Joseph  was  shot  as  he 
tried  to  leap  from  the  window,  and  also 
fell,  exclaiming,  "  0  Lord,  my  God ! " 


One  of  the  gang  on  the  outside  raised 
him  up  and  leaned  him  against  a  well 
— four  others  advanced  with  loaded 
muskets ;  and  the  infuriated  crowd  ex- 
ulted, over  the  bleeding  corpse  of  the 
Mormon  Pi'ophet. 

We  pursue  the  stoi-y  no  farther.  The 
destruction  of  Nauvoo  —  the  migration 
of  the  sect  across  the  Rocky  Mountain 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley — its  present 
prosperity  and  future  prospects,  are 
subjects  unconnected  with  its  foimder's 
history. 

In  person  Joseph  Smith  was  of  com- 
manding appearance,  tall  and  well 
proportioned.  His  talents  were  debased 
by  the  meanness  of  his  purposes.  They 
were  elicited  and  improved  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  No  impartial 
man  can  deny  that  they  were  of  no 
common  order.  The  skill  with  which 
he  carried  out  his  imposture  and  eluded 
detection  from  the  masses — his  elo- 
quence, rude  but  powerful — his  letters, 
clever  and  sarcastic  —  the  manifold 
character  and  boldness  of  his  designs 
—  his  courage  in  enterprise  —  his  per- 
severance despite  great  obstacles  —  his 
conception  and  partial  execution  of  the 
temple  of  Nauvoo — these  and  other 
things  mark  him  as  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  calibre.  We  do  not  claim  for 
him  the  praise  of  intellectual  gre€Unes$, 
much  less  of  moral  consistency.  En- 
thusiastic he  might  have  been;  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  based  on  fraud,  and 
gloried  in  fraud.  He  was  not  a  Ma- 
homet; but  a  man  of  his  age.  He 
caught  much  of  its  spirit.  He  held  out 
promises  of  freedom,  of  independence ; 
he  pointed  to  the  rewards  of  industry, 
to  the  comforts  of  peace  and  plenty ;  he 
bowed  in  feigned  submission  to  the 
truth,  appealed  to  prevailing  notions, 
and  tien  misled  by  vaunting  promises. 
He  was  an  impostor — a  successful  im- 
postor, with  100,000  followers  scattered 
through  the  world-  at  the  time  of  his 
dea0i.  That  he  was  a  religious  enthu- 
siast we  cannot  grant  —  his  deeds  were 
inconsistent  with  such  a  character. 
One  principle,  dominant  in  spme  form 
or  other,  actuated  him  through  life,  and 
that  was — selfishness. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  is  a  name 
which  Englishmen  have  always  ro- 
garded  with  peculiar  interest  and 
veneration.  His  courtly  qualities,  liis 
reputation  as  a  founder  of  colonies,  his 
enterprising  disposition,  and  the  tyi*au- 
nical  and  unjust  sentence  which  brought 
his  life  and  activity  to  a  close,  have 
combined,  as  it  were,  to  canonise  his 
character  in  the  memory  of  the  nation. 
Filling  various  functions  of  public  life, 
naval,  military,  and  civil,  he  had  the 
fortune  to  be  illustrious  in  all,  and  to 
gain  for  himself  in  addition  a  literary 
renown,  which  has  placed  him  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  loftiest  minds  of  his 
generation.  The  more  than  ordinary 
interest  accorded  to  his  story  is  evinced 
by  the  multitude  of  his  biographers; 
most  of  whom  have  aimed,  in  different 
ways,  to  do  him  honour,  and  whose 
researches,  upon  the  whole,  have  sup- 
plied all  or  most  of  the  materials  re- 
quired for  a  fair  aj^preciation  of  his 
personal  powers  and  characteristics,  as 
well  as  of  his  varied  services  and  pro- 
jects. 

His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  but  small  fortune,  settled  in 
Devonshire ;  in  which  coimty,  at  a  place 
called  Hayes  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Budley,  Walter  himself  was  born  in  the 
year  1552.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a 
third  marriage,  his  father  being  then  ap- 
parently considerably  advanced  in  life. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  it  is  said,  he  was 
chai-acterised  by  great  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  and  likewise  by  a  restless  and  ad- 
venturous spirit.  I'here  is  no  account 
of  the  way  in  which  his  early  education 
was  conducted ;  but  it  is  recorded  that 
he  passed  two  or  three  years  as  a  com- 
moner of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
distinguished  as  "  a  worthy  proficient  in 
oratoiy  and  philosophy." 

On  quitting  the  university — which  he 
did  on  the  earliest  opportunity  that  was 
presented  for  his  engaging  in  active 
life  —  he  became  a  soldier ;  being  one 
of  a  company  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
volunteers,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
authorised  to  be  formed  for  aiding  the 
Huguenots  in  their  memorable  struggle 
for  religious  liberty.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  in  France  for  five  years,  and 
was  engaged  iu  some  of  the  most  noted 


battles  of  the  period.  Subsequently  he 
served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Netiier- 
lands;  and  then,  returning  home,  ac- 
eompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  opt  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland. The  expedition,  which  was 
one  of  discovery  and  projected  colo- 
nization, proved  unfortunate ;  but  it  was 
so  fai"  useful  as  to  familiai-ise  young 
Raleigh  with  a  sea-faring  life,  and 
probably  had  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence in  leading  him  to  undertake  those 
later  expeditions  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards rendered  famous. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  went 
to  Ireland  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  raised  there,  in  1580,  by  the 
Earl  of  Desmond.  On  this  occasion  he 
commanded  a  company  of  royal  troops, 
and  at  once  became  distinguished  both 
for  valour  and  his  surpassing  skill  in 
efiecting  those  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
ments and  surprises  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  natm'e  of  the  service.  His 
exploits  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
particularly  recited  by  the  historians  of 
the  period.  The  country  continuing  in 
a  tm'bulent  condition,  he  remained  in 
this  employment  for  several  years ; 
solely,  it  is  said,  for  the  pui-pose  of  re- 
commending himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court  at  home.  He  seems  to  have  been 
patronised  by  the  Queen's  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  he  once 
writes,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  hopes 
that  way,  he  would  disdain  the  present 
service  as  much  as  ho  would  to  "  keep 
sheep."  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
contest  was  marked  throughout  by  the 
most  ruthless  and  revolting  cruelty ; 
and  one  of  Raleigh's  biogi-aphei*s,  Mr. 
Tytler,  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
the  gallant  young  soldier  was  disgusted 
with  it  on  this  account.  The  crowning 
atrocity,  perhaps,  was  the  massacre  of 
some  hundreds  of  Spaniards,  who  had 
fought  in  aid  of  the  rebels,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  learn  that  Raleigh 
was  one  of  the  officers  to  whom  the 
execution  of  this  outrageous  deed  was 
intiusted.  To  be  sure,  he  was  under 
military  command,  and  had  necessaiily 
to  undertake  the  work  that  might  be 
given  him ;  still,  it  casts  a  stain  upoa 
that  chivedrous   and  noble  character 
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which  has  always  been  the  "  ideal "  of 
Sir  Walter,  and  tends  rather  to  diminish 
him  in  our  accustomed  admiration. 

Some  differences  at  length  arising  be- 
tween Kaleigh  and  the  Lord  Deputy, 
they,  on  their  return  to  England,  brought 
up  the  matter  for  discussion  at  the 
coimcil^board,  in  the  presence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty; Sir  Walter  maintaining  his  cause, 
whatever  it  was,  "with  consummate  abi- 
lity as  well  as  grace,"  and  thereby,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Bobert  Naunton, 
gaining  "  the  Queen's  ear  in  a  trice." 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
decisive  moments  of  Ealeigh's  life.  His 
future  fortunes  were  owing  chiefly  to  the 
feelings  with  which  he  was  thenceforth 
regarded  by  his  sovereign.  It  is  well 
known  that  personal  recommendations 
went  a  long  way  with  Elizabeth ;  and 
for  these  he  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  for  those  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments that  so  instantly  gained  her  ear. 
The  romantic  incident,  related  by  Fuller, 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  Saleigh's 
introduction  to  the  Queen  and  to  her 
favour,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  history; 
how  the  gallant  and  handsome  gentle- 
man, being  one  of  her  Majesty's  train, 
when  she  suddenly  came  to  a  miry  part 
of  the  road,  and  hesitated  to  proceed, 
pulled  off  his  rich  plush  cloak,  and, 
spreading  it  before  her  feet,  enabled  her 
to  pass  on  imsoiled — a  mark  of  attention 
winch  so  delighted  the  Queen  that,  as  it 
was  facetiously  observed,  it  gained  for 
him  thereafter  many  a  handsome  suit. 
The  incident  is  so  pretty,  and  harmo- 
nizes so  well  with  the  characters  of 
both,  that  one  would  not  willingly  ques- 
tion its  reality;  and, indeed, there  seems 
no  reason  either  to  doubt  about  the  fact, 
or  of  its  having  produced  sentiments 
highly  favourable  to  Ealeigh;  yet,  as 
respects  his  rapid  progress  in  Elizabeth's 
esteem,  it  is  more  properly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  opportunity  tmorded  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  commanding  talents  in  the 
discussion  in  the  council  chamber  re- 
ferred to  by  Naunton.  To  whatever 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  his 
good  fortune  was  really  owing,  the  ef- 
fects were  alike  speedy  and  decided;  for 
within  two  or  three  years  from  the  period 
when  he  was  first  noticed  at  court,  he 
was  knighted,  made  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  seneschal  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, and  lord  warden  of  the  Stan- 
neries;  these  honoiu-s  being  fiirther- 
more  enhanced  by  the  substantial  grant 
of  12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  princi- 


pality of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  whose 
rebellions  he  had  assisted  to  suppress, 
and  also  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing 
the  vendors  of  wine  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
Baleigh's  successes  at  coiurt.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  resolved  to  try  his  fortimes 
a  second  time  in  a  colonizing  expedition 
to  America;  and  his  prosperous  half- 
brother,  who  w£is  now  in  a  situation  to 
furnish  useful  aid,  came  forward  hand- 
somely in  support  of  his  views.  In  a 
letter  written  from  comi;,  in  May,  1583, 
it  is  stated  that  **  Mr.  Kaleiffh,  the  new 
favourite,  had  made  an  adventure  of 
^62,000  in  a  ship  and  furniture  thereof," 
to  form  part  ot  the  fleet  collected  by 
Gilbert.  Kaleigh  himself  remained  at 
court  to  prosecute  his  own  particular 
objects,  but  the  Queen  sent,  through  the 
new  favoiuite's  hands,  a  golden  anchor 
to  Sir  Himiphrey,  to  be  worn  at  his 
breast  by  way  of  ornament;  her  only 
contribution  to  an  expedition  designed 
to  transplant  the  arts  and  industry  of 
England  to  the  waste  regions  of  the 
newly-discovered  Continent.  The  ship, 
built  and  named  by  Ealeigh,  called  after 
his  name,  joined  Sir  Hiunphrey  at  Ply- 
mouth, whence  he  sailed  in  June,  1583 ; 
but  a  few  days  after  sailing,  she  left 
him,  and  returned  to  port ;  the  sickness 
of  her  crew,  it  was  ^d,  obliging  her  to 
do  so.  Gilbert  does  not  appear  to  have 
credited  the  necessity  of  the  separation, 
and  wrote,  after  his  arrival  at  Newfound- 
land, to  Sir  George  Peckham  in  these 
terms: — "  I  departed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  IXth  of  June  with  five  sail,  and  on 
the  13th,  the  bark  Raleigh  ran  from  me 
in  fair  and  clear  weather,  having  a  large 
wind.  I  pray  you  solicit  my  brother  to 
make  an  example  of  them  to  all  knaves." 
This  expedition  was  also  imsuccessful, 
and  its  brave  leader  perished  in  a  storm 
by  which  he  was  overtaken  on  his  re- 
turn. 

The  fate  of  his  kinsman,  however, 
had  no  effect  in  diverting  Kaleigh's 
thoughts  from  those  colonial  under- 
takings to  which  the  former  fell  a  victim. 
Availing  himself  of  the  Queen's  favour, 
he  solicited  and  obtained  a  patent,  in- 
vesting him  with  full  power  to  appro- 
priate, plant,  and  govern  any  territory 
he  might  acquire  in  the  imoccupied  parts 
of  North  ianerica.  This  patent  was 
granted  in  1584.  His  first  step  fo 
carrying  it  into  effect  was  to  fit  out  b 
expedition  of  observation  and  inqui- 
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i4  ascertain  the  parti6t»lat  spot  where  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  plant; 
ttnd  receiving  good  acconnts  from  the 
oommanders  of  the  vessels,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  of  the  tract  of 
feountrr  which  was  afterwards  called 
"  Virginia."  In  1586,  a  body  of  adven- 
turous colonists  sail^  from  England, 
and  Were  safely  planted  in  that  region, 
under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane.  He 
Was  accompanied  by  Harriot,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  of 
the  time,  who  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  country,  and  to  draw  Up 
a  report  of  its  resources.  That  survey, 
and  the  importation  for  the  first  time  of 
the  tobacco-plattt,  were  the  only  fruits 
df  the  undertaking;  inasmuch  as  the 
misconduct  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  rendered  it 
fiecessaiy  to  re^mbark  thd  whole  body 
Within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
landing.  Raleigh,  nowise  daimted  by 
the  unhappy  issue,  took  active  measures 
to  collect  and  send  out  a  sedond  body, 
Which  sailed  i^d  took  possession  in 
1587.  But  again  his  praiseworthy 
designs  were  defeated,  chiefly,  as  We 
kam^  throu^  the  misdonduot  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  The  Governor 
Was  obliged  to  return  to  England  fbr 
additional  supplies,  and  hew  instnic- 
tionSj  suited  to  the  oircumstanoes  that 
had  arisen ;  the  sSttlers  bein^  left  in  a 
precarious  condition  during  uiq  period 
of  his  absence; 

on  his  arrival,  he  fbtind  Raleigh,  like 
all  the  othef  leading  men  of  the  king- 
donl,  busied  with  preparations  to  meet 
the  Spanish  ATmadA,  then  threatening 
the  shores  and  independence  of  the 
hatioUi  Thd  pressing  wftUts  of  the  co- 
lonists, however^  were  not  overlooked  in 
that  emergency.  Two  small  Vessels 
were  9t)eedily  equipt  and  dispatdhed  to 
their  Assistance  j  though,  being  unfor- 
nately  rifled  on  the  ocean,  they  were 
obliged  to  put  back  to  England.  Soon 
after  this,namelyin  1589,  Raleigh  made 
an  assignment  of  his  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants;  and  tiius,  after 
much  loss  to  the  projector,  a  great  and 
favourite  scheme  wAs  ended,  wid  the 
unfortunate  adventurers,  as  it  might 
seem,  left  to  an  inevitable  destruction. 
In  the  hands  of  the  new  patentees,  the 
plan  of  doloniilng  Virginia  was  sufffered 
to  languish  during  the  rest  of  the  qUeen's 
feign;  And  as  many  as  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  any  permanent  settle- 
ment dOuld  be  said  to  have  been  effedted. 


Raleigh  has  been  greatly  blamed  for 
the  abandonment  of  this  design;  seeing 
that  it  had  induced  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  quit  their  native  land,  and 
all,  as  it  happened^  perished  for  the 
want  of  timely  help.  But,  on  investi- 
gation, it  appears  that  he  gave  it  up, 
simply  because  his  own  means  were 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  intentions.  It  was  observed  by 
Hackluyt,  "  that  it  would  have  required 
a  prince's  ptu-se  to  have  it  thoroi^hly 
followed  out."  Raleigh  was  without  the 
prince's  purse,  and  had  now  expended 
all  his  available  resoinrces ;  and  there- 
fore the  assigfnment  of  his  patent  must 
be  deemed  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  his  situation.  He  had  not  contem- 
plated the  full  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, nor  been  able  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  it ;  but  entering  on  it  with  zeal 
and  spirit,  he  had  done  the  utmost  that 
could  be  efibcted  by  the  straitness  of 
private  enterprise ;  having  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  leader  in  the  heroic  work 
of  colonization,  and  opened  out  a  path 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  colonial 
empire.  Nor  did  he  forget,  or  withdraw 
his  services  from  the  ill-starred  adven- 
turers who  remained  in  the  colony  lA 
anxious  expectation  of  supplies;  al- 
though, in  assigning  his  patent,  ha 
might  have  been  considered  to  have  like- 
wise transferred  his  responsibilities.  It 
is  discreditable  to  the  new  patentees 
that»  after  making  only  one  ineflbctual 
attempt  to  render  the  colonists  assist* 
ance,  they  left  them  to  their  fate.  That 
the  Government  of  Elizabeth  should 
have  done  nothing  to  rescud  these  per- 
sons from  the  certain  destruction  that 
awaited  them,  is  a  fact  which  has  beetl 
justly  regarded  as  a  serious  stigma  upon 
her  reign.  Raleigh  alone  made  exertions 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the 
urgency  of  the  dase.  He  made  Jitni 
different  attempts  to  succour  thenii  and 
by  those  means  at  least  delayed  the  ulti- 
mate catastrophe.  The  historical  proof 
of  this  was  first  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  MacVey  Napier,  atid  is  contidned  iH 
a  notice  preserved  by  Purdhas  of  the 
date  of  1602.  It  is  there  stated  that, 
"  Samuel  Mace,  of  Weymouth,  a  \Bty 
sufficient  mariner,  who  had  been  iit  Viif* 
ginia  twice  before,  was  (in  this  yei«r) 
employed  thither  by  Sir  Walter  Raieigh 
to  find  those  people  which  were  left 
there  in  1587,  to  whose  succour  he  hath 
sent  Jive  several  times  at  kit  otvn  eharg»9i** 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  60loay 
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were  eyentaally  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians, or  perished  from  starvation  in 
striving  to  escape  &om  them.  A  sad 
termination  to  an  arduous  and  gallant 
enterprise,  which  shows  how  utterly 
insumcient  are  all  isolated  and  private 
schemes  of  colonization,  whenever  the 
aboriginal  savage  remains  untamed 
within  the  territoiy. 

The  Virginian  plantation  being  aban- 
doned, Ealeigh's  principal  occupations 
seem  for  some  time  to  have  been  those  of 
a  favoured  courtier,  an  active  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  large  adventurer  in 
those  naval  enterprises  and  privateering 
expeditions  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
were  continually  being  carried  on  against 
the  power  of  the  realm  of  Spain.  Beaders 
of  the  history  of  the  period  may  remem* 
ber  an  attempt  to  take  vengeance  on 
Philip  by  placing  Don  Antonio  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  In  this  transaction 
Ealeigh  and  many  other  distinguished 
men  very  heartily  lent  their  services, 
and  were  honoured  by  the  Queen  with 
a  golden  chain  in  token  of  her  approval, 
altiiough  the  expedition  they  had  been 
engaged  in  turned  out  imsuccessful. 

As  regards  his  private  life,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  of  this  period 
is  Raleigh's  introduction  to  the  poet 
Spenser,  whom  he  jippears  to  have  met 
with  during  a  sort  of  compulsory  visit 
to  Ireland,  occasioned  by  some  tempo- 
rary eclipse  of  his  popularity  at  court. 
They  might  have  been  previously  ac- 

?uainted  dtu-ing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Desmonds;  but  the  interview  which 
now  ensued  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
cordial  and  lasting  friendship.  Spenser 
was  then  residing  at  Kilcolman,  an  an- 
cient castle  of  the  Desmonds,  situated 
on  the  Mulla,  the  scene  of  which  is 
beautifully  delineated  in  his  pastoral  of 
"  Colin  Clout."  Not  long  afterwards, 
Raleigh  had  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
thenceforth  regarded  him  with  favour, 
and  manifested  some  delight  in  his  poetr 
ical  performances.  Sir  Walter,  in  the 
meantime,  continued  to  advance  him- 
self more  and  more  In  the  good  graces 
of  her  majesty,  and,  by  his  courtly  and 
insinuating  qualities,  obtained  from  her 
many  liberal  benefactions. 

While  dangling  about  the  court,  he 
saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth 
Throgmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour, and  after  some  little  inadvertent 
dalliance,  was  united  to  her  by  a  private 
marriage.    According  to  Our  modem 


notions,  this  would  seem  no  very  crimi- 
nal proceeding ;  but  in  the  eyes  qf  the 
august  Elizabeth  it  appeared  to  merit  an 
imposing  pimishment.  In  her  opinion, 
Raleigh  ought  to  have  humbly  solicited 
her  permission.  Not  having  done  so, 
she  condemned  the  offending  couple  to 
confinement  for  some  months  in  the 
Tower,  and  deprived  Raleigh  of  the 
offices  which  gave  him  access  to  her 
presence.  He,  b  owever,  knew  the  weak- 
ness of  his  royal  mistress,  and  was  no- 
wise scrupulous  in  the  use  of  expedients 
by  which  her  wrath  might  be  appeased. 
Nothing  could  be  meaner,  or  more  pre- 
posterously theatrical,  than  some  of  his 
acts  of  fawning  and  of  flattery.  As  an 
instance,  let  us  look  into  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Cecil,  but  plainly  enough 
designed  for  the  Queen's  eyes ;  wherein 
he  represents  himself  as  cast  into  the 
utmost  depths  of  misery,  "  from  being 
deprived  of  the  delight  of  seeing  her"— - 
her  that  he  "  had  been  wont  to  behold 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Di- 
ana, walking  like  Venus— the  gentle 
wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her 
pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph ;  sometimes 
sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess, 
sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  some- 
times pla3ring  like  an  Orpheus  I "  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  known  to  have  had  an  enor- 
mous appetite  for  flattery,  but  one  would 
have  hardly  supposed  her  capable  of 
swallowing  such  rhapsodies  as  this! 
But  we  must  remember  that  this  kind 
of  thing  ^as  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  that  men  did  not  feel  themselves 
dishonoured  by  the  absurdest  and  gross- 
est adulation. 

Sir  Walter  knew  what  he  was  doing ; 
and  his  sycophancy  produced  at  least  a 
part  of  its  anticipated  effect.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  some  weeks,  the  Queen 
relented  so  far  as  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
though  as  yet  she  did  not  permit  him 
to  return  to  court.  Not  the  less  assi- 
duously, however,  did  he,  in  his  wily 
way,  devote  himself  to  her  service.  He 
was  always  present  in  Parliament  to 
say  a  word  in  support  of  the  crown 
subsidies ;  and  his  exertions  of  this  kind 
could  not  but  prove  acceptable  to  her 
majesty.  In  no  long  time  he  had  so 
far  re-established  himself  in  favour  as 
to  contrive  to  obtain  a  grant,  through 
her,  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dor- 
setshire; "  a  possession  which  belonged 
to  the  church,  and  the  alienation  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
great  obloquy  "    Ther^were  starong  ap^ 
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prehensions  among  Sir  Walter's  enemies 
that  he  would  presently  be  restored  to 
his  former  influence  at  court;  but,  by 
strong  resistance,  he  was  for  some  time 
kept  away.  During  this  season,  he 
appears  to  have  employed  himself  in 
making  various  improvements  at  Sher- 
borne, which,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  times,  "  he  beautified  with  gar- 
dens, and  orchards,  and  groves  of  much 
variety  and  delight."  But  his  was  a 
mind  which  could  not  long  remain  satis- 
fied with  such  simple  occupations;  they 
ministered  in  no  degree  to  his  ambition, 
which  was  of  a  restless  and  grasping 
kind,  and  required  the  stimulus  of  great 
and  continuous  excitement.  Impatient 
of  obsciuity  and  inaction,  he  resolved, 
at  length,  to  cut  out  for  himself  a  path 
of  adventure  both  new  and  startling ; 
and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  con- 
duct him  to  an  unparalleled  height  of 
affluence  and  glory.  He  had  lately 
fallen  in  with  some  of  the  histories  of 
Spanish  discovery  and  conquest  in  the 
new  world,  in  which  were  presented 
scenes,  occurrences,  and  objects  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  to  a  spirit  so  restless 
and  adventurous  as  his.  What  seems 
to  have  struck  his  fancy  most  was  the 
reputed  existence  of  an  undiscovered 
sovereignty  bearing  the  designation  of 
"El  Dorado;"  a  region  or  kingdom 
which  the  Spanish  adventurers  had  long 
been  in  quest  of,  but  in  the  search  for 
which  they  had  been  unsuccessful.  It 
was  supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  Guiana,  and  was  represented 
as  abounding  with  the  precious  metals 
— the  very  houses  being  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  the  aboriginal  rocks 
for  ever  glittering  with  a  most  dazzling 
resplendency. 

As  Kaleigh  conceived,  the  Spaniards 
had  failed  in  finding  this  extraordinary 
territory,  not  because  they  had  wasted 
their  eftbrts  in  pursuit  of  a  mere  phan- 
tom, but  because  they  had  somehow 
missed  the  way  to  it.  Years  ago  he 
had  received  accounts  of  Guiana  of  a 
very  flattering  description;  but  his  pro- 
spects being  then  too  bright  to  tempt 
him  to  embark  in  any  project  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  had  not  then  entertained  the 
notion  of  making  a  voyage  of  inspection 
and  discovery  -to  the  country.  Being 
now,  however,  left,  as  it  were,  to  his 
own  devices,  and  having  always,  since 
his  days  of  adventure  under  Gilbert, 
been  full  of  schemes  of  colonization, 
the  prospect  of  possibly  discovering  El 


Dorado  became  one  of  magnitude  and 
magnificence  in  his  eyes ;  and  the  more 
he  pondered  on  it,  the  moi*e  did  he  feel 
himself  impelled  to  go  forth  in  search 
of  a  territory  so  romantic  and  impor- 
tant. He  flattered  himself,  moreover, 
that,  by  the  acquisition  of  Guiana,  he 
should  obtain  the  means  of  humbling  the 
power  of  Spain — at  that  time  the  greatest 
enemy  of  England  —  and  largely  extend 
the  sphere  of  English  industry  and  com- 
merce. He  thought  it  possible  to  render 
London  the  mart  of  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  new  world ;  and  to  annex 
to  the  crown  a  region  which,  besides  its 
great  colonial  recommendations,  might 
serve  as  a  valuable  outpost,  to  command 
those  possession  s  of  the  Spaniard  whence 
his  principal  resources  were  derived. 

Having  made  his  preparations,  Ba- 
leigh  sailed  from  England,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1595,  with  five  vessels, 
having  on  board,  besides  marinei^s,  about 
a  hundred  soldiers  with  their  officers, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  volunteers.  Part 
of  the  expense  of  the  expedition  was 
borne  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and 
Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Towards  the  end  of 
March,  Sir  Walter  amved  at  Trinidad, 
where  he  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  seized  the  person  of 
the  governor,  Don  Antonio  de  Berrio; 
who^he  year  before,  had  made  prisoners 
of  some  of  the  men  sent  out  by  Ealeigh, 
on  a  preparatory  voyage  under  Captain 
Whiddon.  There  was  something  rather 
romantic  and  dramatic  in  the  proceed- 
ing ;  for  Berrio  had  recently  attempted 
the  discovery  of  El  Dorado,  and  was 
again  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  it 
From  two  hostile  countries,  two  enter- 
prising competitors  for  a  golden  king- 
dom were  thus  brought  face  to  face; 
neither  of  them  having  obtained  the 
most  distant  glimpse  of  the  object 
they  aspired  to  possess — which  was, 
indeed,  a  mere  creation  of  the  fancy — 
and  which  "  neither  could  hope  to  reach 
without  encountering  the  most  frightful 
perils  that  try  the  strength  or  menace 
the  life  of  man."  Truly  enough,  as 
Mr.  Napier  observes,  "  liistory  has  few 
scenes  more  singular — scenes  where  the 
actors  were  reed  and  in  earnest,  but 
where  the  objects  of  action  were  alto- 
gether imaginary." 

Finding  his  prisoner  to  be  "  a  gentle- 
man of  great  assuredness  and  of  a  great 
heart,"  Ealeigh  informs  us  he  treated 
him  "  according  to  his  rank  and  deserts ;" 
and  Berrio,  on  his  part,  never  suspect- 
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ing  that  the  Englishman  was  a  rival  in 
his  own  line  of  pursuit,  communicated 
to  him  all  the  knowledge  he  had  previ- 
ously acquired  ahout  the  site  of  the  El 
Dorado,  and  the  prohable  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  its  discovery.  Kaleigh 
listened  with  unaflFected  interest,  and 
having  at  length  procured  all  the  in- 
formation his  prisoner  could  furnish, 
frankly  told  him  that  be  also  was  an 
adventurer  in  quest  of  the  golden  king- 
dom, and  had  come  thus  far  on  his  way 
with  the  object  of  discovering  it.  Their 
conversations  thereafter  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  Berrio  affected  to  be 
in  earnest  in  dissuading  Sir  Walter  from 
tbe  undertaking,  assuring  both  him  and 
several  of  his  followers,  that  if  they  per- 
sisted, they  would  not  only  lose  tiieir 
labour,  but  suffer  many  miseries.  All 
this  was  said,  simply  that  Berrio  might 
be  left  the  opportunity  of  discovering 
El  Dorado  himself;  and  it  only  incited 
Ealeigh  the  more  -to  anticipate  him  in 
the  project. 

Departing  from  Trinidad,  Sir  Walter 
and  h  is  companions  sailed  for  the  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  so  far  arrived  in 
safety.  But  on  attempting  to  gain  the 
main  stream  of  the  river,  and  thus  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior  of  Guiana,  the 
adventurers  encountered  unexpected  ob- 
stacles. The  ships  drew  too  much  water 
to  admit  of  their  being  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
leave  them  at  anchor,  and  have  recourse 
to  boats.  About  a  hundred  persons 
embarked  in  these  frail  conveyances, 
and  continued  to  navigate  the  nver  for 
a  month ;  "  sometimes  under  a  burning 
sun,  sometimes  under  torrents  of  rain, 
with  no  other  resting-places  but  the 
hard  boards,  and  no  accommodations 
but  what  were  common  to  all."  Ra- 
leigh's account  of  their  progress — "  of 
their  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  wants 
and  fortuitous  supplies — of  the  aspects 
of  the  country  and  its  productions — 
and  of  their  entrance  at  last  into  the 
grand  channel  of  the  majestic  Orinoco, 
IS  full  of  interest  and  variety ;  occasion- 
ally containing  descriptive  passages  of 
much  beauty,  joined  with  traits  of  al- 
most inconceivable  credulity,  and  fre- 
quent asseverations  of  his  belief  in  thie 
commercial  resources  and  metallic  riches 
of  the  vast  region  through  which  its  sea- 
like waters  roll."*  After  ascending  the 
river  about  sixty  leagues,  its  rapid  and 


*  Life  by  Napier,  p.  129. 


terrific  rise  compelled  the  voyagers  to 
return.  Raleigh  was  thus  obliged  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  imaginary  El  Do- 
rado, and  to  leave  a  region  which  had 
now  for  the  first  time  been  seen  by 
Englishmen;  though  with  the  private 
determination  to  return  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  more  efficiently  equipped 
for  the  enterprise.  He  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  made  a  friendly  alliance 
with  tbe  natives,  and,  after  many  dan- 
gers and  mischances,  regained  the  ships 
which  had  been  left  at  anchor. 

About  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1595,  he  was  again  in  England,  where 
he  presently  wrote  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and 
beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana."  Few,  if 
any,  of  his  countrymen  had  ever  heard 
of  such  an  empire,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  writer's  statements 
were  read  with  incredulity.  Some  re- 
garded the  fables  he  relatea  as  the  coin- 
age of  deliberate  falsehood ;  while  others 
only  doubted  his  good  faith,  in  reciting 
them  as  conformable  to  his  own  belief. 
Hume,  in  later  times,  has  described  the 
narrative  as  "  full  of  the  grossest  and 
most  "palpable  lies  that  were  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind;"  but  speaking,  as  he  does, 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  forgetting  that  Raleigh  lived 
in  a  credulous  and  unscientific  age,  he 
cannot  be  considered  competent  to  pro- 
nounce a  reasonable  judgment.  Other 
inquirers  have  been  convinced  that  Ra- 
leigh believed  all  the  marvels  he  relates. 
Though  his  recitals  may  have  been  here 
and  there  exaggerated,  or  coloured  by 
the  hues  of  his  imagination,  they  were 
doubtless,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  trans- 
cript of  his  own  impressions.  What 
would  be  incredible  to  us  might  easily 
have  been  credible  to  him — as  is  clear 
enough  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Later  accounts  have 
shown  that  his  averments  regarding  the 
riches  of  Guiana  are  far  from  being 
true;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  he  had  designedly  misrepresented 
what  he  had  learned  about  the  country. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  he  had 
gained  his  information — by  what  loose 
and  incongruous  hearsay,  by  what  hasty 
and  imperfect  observation — it  is  no 
surprising  that  he  should  have  serious 
relate^  many  fabulous  particulars,  a 
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believed  in  them  as  heartily  as  though 
he  had  known  them  to  he  £Eu;ts.  The 
answer  which  he  himself  made  to  his 
contemporary  detractors  is  worthy  of 
quotation.  "  Weak  policy,"  said  he, "  it 
would  be  in  me  either  to  betray  myself 
or  my  country  with  imaginations;  nei- 
ther am  I  so  far  in  love  with  that  watch- 
ing, care,  peril,  disease,  bad  fare,  and 
o^er  mischiefs  that  accompany  such 
Toyages,  as  to  woo  myself  again  into 
any  of  them,  were  I  not  assured  that 
the  sun  covereth  not  so  much  ric}\es  in 
any  other  part  of  the  earth."  Viewing 
the  whole  of  his  stcU^ements  and  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  treasures  of  Guiana, 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
any  principles  applicable  to  the  expla- 
nation of  human  conduct,  upon  any 
other  supposition  than  that  he  was  hip- 
self  a  believer  in  the  substantial  reality 
of  bis  own  representations.  Baleigb, 
moreover,  was  not  alone  in  his  delusion ; 
other  travellers  and  writers  of  the  age 
gave  very  similar  accounts  of  the  country 
he  visited,  and  some  of  them,  of  the 
highest  character  for  veracity,  testified 
distinctly  to  the  presence  of  gold  and 
silver  in  abundance.  The  only  grounds 
for  impeaching  his  candour  and  fidelity 
in  regard  to  his  descriptions  of  Uuiana, 
are  the  artifices  which  the  earnestness 
of  his  own  belief  prompted  him  to  use 
iu  recommending  it  as  a  national  ac- 
quit tion.  In  his  desire  to  vindicate 
aJ»d  justify  his  project,  he  almost  inevi- 
jtably  gave  to  it  a  colouring  of  fiction ; 
and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in 
the  attraction  of  the  picture,  be  may 
bav^  here  and  there  invested  it  with  a 
gor^eousness  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
original.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  common  sin  of  exag- 
geration; and  that  is  really  the  only 
accusation  which  can,  in  this  concern, 
be  fairly  brought  against  him. 

Jn  many  of  fi  aleigh's  scheijaes,  there 
was  a  magnificent  impraeticabWess, 
showing  signs  o£  the  man  of  genius, 
but  as  yet  lacking  that  necessary  form 
of  taient  whieh  seizes  on  the  actual. 
One  of  his  propositions  was  to  carry 
0u4;  a  force  to  Ouiana  sufficient  to  induce 
the  sovereign  of  El  Dorado  to  become  a 
tifib-Mtoy  and  ajly  of  England.  Anoth^, 
less  romantic  was  to  establish  colonies 
and  comimercial  companies  in  the  most 
iftviting  quarters  of  Guiana;  by  which 
means,  he  confidentiy  hoped  "  to  see  in 
JLondon  a  contraction-house  of  more 
r-eceipt  for  that  cou^ntry  than  ihere  was 


in  Seville  for  the  West  Indies."  It  was 
to  promote  this  scheme  that  be  so  assidu- 
ously cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
natives;  and  for  the  same  object  he 
brought  back  with  him  the  son  of  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  to  be  educated  in 
England.  His  proposal  to  erect  two 
forts  upon  the  Orinoco,  in  ordar  to 
command  its  navigation,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Humboldt  to  have  indicated 
gi'eat  sagacity  and  military  skili.  Had 
his  views  been  limited  to  such  objects, 
he  would  have  probably  been  extolled 
as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot ;  ''but,"  as 
Napier  says,  "  the  fable  of  El  Dorado, 
and  the  dream  of  an  alliance  with  its 
imaginary  potentate,  threw  ui  air  of 
doubt  and  ridicule  over  his  better  de- 
signs, and  diminished  the  respect  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the 
far-seeing  policy  which  th^  indicated." 

Though  his  purposes  regarding  Guiana 
remained  unchimged,  and  though  be 
took  some  measures  to  gain  a  footing  in 
the  country,  Kaleigh,  after  a  time,  be- 
came so  much  engaged  in  public  employ- 
ments at  home,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  devote  himsdf  personally  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  foreign  schemes. 
The  public  services  to  which  he  was 
now  called,  afforded  him  an  opportimity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  two  very 
brilliant  actions:  the  destruction,  in 
1596,  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  shipping  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  capture,  in 
the  ibllowing  year,  of  the  capita^  of  the 
island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores.  On 
both  these  occasions  Baleigh  held  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  The  capture  of 
Cadiz  was  considered  the  most  humili- 
ating blow  the  Spanish  monarchy  had 
ever  yet  sustained;  although  it  was 
subsequently  found  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  place,  as  its  uses  were  not 
equal  to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it 
Of  the  action,  Kaleigh  wrote  a  clear  and 
animated  account,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
It  was  an  action  eonsidered  r^narkable 
for  the  chivah'ous  emulation  of  the  seve- 
ral commando's,  who,  it  is  said,  seemed 
as  if  engaged  in  a  race  for  glory,  in 
which  each  strove  to  be  foremost,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  orders  of  a  supe- 
rior, or  the  rules  of  naval  warfare. 

In  the  interval  between  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz  and  th^t  to  the  Azores. 
Ealeigh  was  restored  to  the  office  or 
captain  of  the  guard,  rode  abroad  with 
the  Queen  the  same  day,  and  thereafter 
frequented  the  privy  chamber  as  boldly- 
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and  constantly  as  he  had  done  be£ore. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  the  governorship  of  Jersey,  the  last 
act  of  favour  which  he  received  from 
his  sovereign.  The  court  intrigues  in 
which  he  was  so  deeply  eugaged  to- 
wards the  latter  ei^d  of  her  reign  do  not 
present  him  in  an  admirable  Ught ;  but 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  allude  to  them 
without  acknowledging  that  he  simply 
adopted  the  practices  then  universally 
deemed  permissible.  He  ajccepted  pre- 
sents (or  bribes)  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining 
advantages  from  the  sovereign ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  rule,  rendered  his  ser- 
vices the  most  heartUy  on  behalf  of 
those  that  paid  him  best.  But  this  was 
precisely  the  way  of  the  world  in  which 
he  mix^.  "  Ambassadors  from  foreign 
powers  procured  the  support,  or  moved 
the  neutrality  of  adverse  parties,  by 
liberal  donations  and  pensions.  Place 
and  preferment  were  obtained  by  those 
who  could  afford  to  give  a  powerful 
courtier  a  large  donatix>n  £9r  his  secret 
services.  The  course  of  justice  was  not 
free  frpo^  the  effects  produced  by  gifts 
to  l^gal  o^ers.  £ven  the  ladies  about 
tj?e  person  of  the  queen  were  accus- 
tomed 'to  gra^gie  and  buck  causes.' 
In  judging  of  Kaleigh's  conduct,  we 
must  theretbre  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  existing  usages;  for  though  the 
distinxjtions  between  right  and  wrong, 
abstractedly  considered,  are  undeniable, 
it  ^ould  be  unfair  to  judge  ^ith  the 
same  rigour  those  immoral  acts  which 
ohginate  in  the  customs,  or  have  the 
countenance  of  contemporaries,  as  WQ 
do  those  which  have  no  such  sanctions, 
and  can  only  be  ^e&rred  to  individual 
guilt.".* 

We  cao  m:ve  pio  very  distinct  impres- 
sion of  Baleigh's  figure  in  the  Hpuse  of 
Coffimops,  l)ut  from  the  scanty  report 
of  his  speiBche^  which  has  been  pre- 
served, he  Wjould  appear  to  have  dis- 
plajred  large  and  original  views  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  In  an  age 
whe^  tb.e  /cardinal  principle  of  econo- 
mical legislation  was  that  of  regulating 
individual  skill  and  labour,  as  the 
naeans  of  insuring  national  prosperity, 
iialeigh  anticipated  the  most  compre- 
hensive copclusioi^  of  modem  political 
economy;  and  oq  all  occa^sions  incul- 
ca^  the  propriety  of  leaving  every 
man  free  to  employ  his  labour  and  capi. 


Nf  pier. 


tal  in  the  way  he  might  judge  most 
beneficial  for  himself.  In  regard  to  thie 
compulsorf^  cuitivatinn  of  hemp;  ha 
once  observes :  **  1  do  nnt  like  this  con^ 
straining  oi  men  to  manure  or  usa 
their  groupds  at  our  wills;  but  rather 
wish  to  let  every  man  use  his  ground  for 
that  which  it  is  most  fit,  and  therein 
follow  their  own  discretion."  A  simHuf 
doctrine  is  advanced  by  him  in  one  pf 
the  debates  on  the  propriety  of  repealing 
the  famous  Statute  of  Tillage,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  policy  of  setting  free 
the  trade  in  corn.  He  observes,  "  that 
the  Low  Countrymen  and  the  Hoi- 
lap46m»  w^o  njdv&f  sow  eorn,  have  by 
their  industry  such  plenty,  that  they 
can  serve  other  nations ;  md  that  it  i» 
the  best  policy  to  set  tillage  at  liberty* 
and  leave  every  man  free;  i^hich  is  the 
desire  of  a  ti'ue  Englishman."  fhe 
free-traders  of  the  pi^sent  century  are 
probably  not  aware  tha4i  their  fftvourite 
doctrine  was  so  brpadly  anticipated  by 
a  legislator  of  the  times  of  Queen  ^liza^ 
beth. 

The  death  of  this  sovereign,  an4  the 
ax^eession  of  James  I.,  conduct  us  to  the 
darkest  portion  of  Ealeighs  history. 
At  the  court  oi  the  new  monarch  t© 
could  not  sustain  his  popularity.  Jamefif 
haJ  frjends  and  sycophants  of  his  own 
to  serve,  and  be  was  too  eager  to  oblige 
them,  U)  ha-ve  much  consideration  iof 
the  courtiers  of  a  former  reign.  Re- 
sides, it  appears  to  be  msde  out  that 
Cecil  and  his  accomplices^  in  their 
secret  conespondence  with  James,  had 
impressed  him  with  the  beli^f  that 
Raleigh  was  leagued  with  je^  party  un- 
friendly to  his  title,  and  had  been 
covertly  opposing  l^is  succession.  The 
king  accordingly  entered  England  witl^ 
a  mind  str<?ngly  prepossessed  against 
him ;  and  this  impiession being  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  his  majesty's  i^visers 
alter  his  arrival,  it  was  no  di^cuijt  ta^sk 
to  exclude  fialeigb  altogether  from  the 
royal  coiincils.  Owing  to  unfavourable 
r^resentations  of  hif  character,  hi^f 
office  of  captain  of  the  gu^d  wa^ 
taken  from  him  audi  bestowed  .on 
a  Scottish  fovourite;  and  every  precau- 
tion was  resorted  to  by  his  euen^ies  to 
hinder  him  from  obtaining  any  sb^re  of 
power  uncjer  the  new  government, 

This  sprt  of  treatment  h>9d  the  njoii 

unnatural  e^ct  of  m^dking  Eal^gh  dis.- 

contented ;   and,  jt^rough  thp   JJoss   of 

office,  it  very  materially  imp^ed  his 

1  fortune.    His  private  mean^  hqwi  been. 
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much  diminishfed  by  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  his  various  expeditions  to 
Guiana,  and  as  yet  he  had  realised  no 
part  of  that  return  which  he  had  ex- 
pected. Not  the  less,  however,  did  he 
cjontinue  to  believe  in  the  golden  possi- 
bility; and  now  that  he  was  excluded 
from  participation  in  political  aflFairs, 
he  began  to  entertain  new  schemes  of 
colonization  and  discovery.  Most  of 
these  were  mixed  up  with  aggressive 
designs  against  Spain;  and  we  learn 
from  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  made  an 
offer  to  the  king  to  raise,  at  his  own 
cost,  2,000  men,  to  attack  the  American 
possessions  of  that  country,  and  thus 
materially  disable,  in  her  most  vulne- 
rable quarters,  the  haughty  power  with 
which  England  had  been  for  so  many 
years  contending.  He  was  particularly 
desirous  that  the  war  with  Spain  should 
be  continued;  and  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  wrote,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
she  was  then  so  greatly  reduced,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  naval 
power  of  England ;  whereas,  if  peace 
should  be  conceded,  she  would  gain 
time  and  opportunity  to  recover  her 
former  losses,  and  again  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  proper  independence  of 
other  nations. 

Raleigh's  known  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  presently 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  defective 
loyalty,  and  exposed  him  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  favouring  the  treasonable  designs 
which,  within  three  months  after  James's 
accession  to  the  throne,  were  in  progress 
under  the  leading  of  Lord  Cobham. 
Ealeigh  had  been  heard  to  express  an 
opinion  that  James's  power  of  appoint- 
ing his  countrymen  to  places  of  trust 
and  emolument  in  his  English  domi- 
nions ought  to  be  subjected  to  some 
limitations ;  and  it  was  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  needs  be  prepared  to 
limit  it  by  acts  of  treason.  When  the 
Cobham  conspiracy  was  discovered,  it 
came  out  in  the  examinations  that  Ea- 
leigh, though  not  actively  engaged  in  it, 
was  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the 
plot.  This  charge  was  made  by  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  another  treasonable 
movement,  George  Brooke,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Cobham's,  and  eventually  affirmed 
by  Cobham  himself,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously exonerated  Sir  Waiter  from  any 
knowledge  of  his  designs.  On  the 
strength  of  the  suspicions  thus  engen- 
dered, Raleigh,  in  July,  1603,  was  com- 
initted  to  the  Tower, 


•  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
delay,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  trial  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  confessions  of  most  of 
them  had  left  no  doubt  either  of  their 
guilt,  or  the  certainty  of  their  condem- 
nation ;  but,  as  regarded  him,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  a  conviction.  The  com- 
mission for  the  trial  consisted  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  four  of  the 
ordinary  judges;  and  the  proceedings 
commenced  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  ended  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  main  charges  of  the  indictment 
were  that  he  had  joined  Lord  Cobham 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king  and  his  issue ;  that  their  purpose 
was  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  to 
the  throne ;  and  that  they  had  applied 
to  Count  Aremberg  for  money  and  a 
Spanish  force  to  aid  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  designs.  On  the  part  of 
the  crown,  the  trial  was  conducted  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-ge- 
neral, who  assailed  Raleigh  in  terms  of 
the  most  odious  abuse.  The  case  rested 
chiefly  upon  Cobham's  accusation;  to 
refute  which,  Raleigh  came  to  the  trial 
in  possession  of  a  letter  from  his  ac- 
cuser, wherein  he  retracted  and  solemnly 
disavowed  the  charge.  This  letter  was 
read  by  the  commissioners,  and  con- 
tained these  strong  asseverations : — "  I 
protest  upon  my  soul,  and  before  God 
and  his  anglels,  I  never  was  moved  by . 
you  to  the  things  I  heretofore  accused 
you  of;  and  for  anything  I  know,  you 
are  as  innocent  and  as  clear  from  any 
treason  against  the  king  as  is  any  sub- 
ject living."  But  the  night  before  the 
trial  Cobham  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
commissioners,  repeating  and  re-affirm- 
ing all  the  retracted  accusations.  On 
evidence  so  flatly  contradictory,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  no  lawful  conviction 
could  be  obtained;  for  assuredly  one  of 
the  .statements  must  be  utter  falsehood, 
and  a  man  who  could  lie  so  grossly  on 
either  side  proved  himself  unfit  to  be 
believed;  but  no  such  consideration 
appears  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the 
jury;  they  retired  for  a  quarts  of  an 
hour,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  predetermination  to  convict  him;  and, 
in  those  days,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
pervert  justice  to  the  ends  of  private 
malice. 

But  if  Raleigh  left  the  court  a  con- 
demned man,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
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warmed  towards  him  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  exceedingly  un- 
popular ;  but  now  his  unjust  fate,  and 
noble  bearing  under  it,  seemed  suddenly 
to  awaken  a  generous  public  interest  in 
his  behalf.  All  contemporaiy  accounts 
bear  witness  to  the  composed  and  lofty 
maimer  in  which  he  went  through  the 
indignities  of  his  trial.  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  who  was  present,  relates  that 
he  conducted  himself  "with  that  temper, 
wit,  learning,  courage,  and  judgment, 
that,  save  that  it  went  with  the  hazard 
of  bis  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day  that 
ever  he  spent."  Of  the  two  persons  who 
carried  the  news  to  the  King,  "  one 
affirmed,  that  never  man  spoke  so  well 
in  times  past,  nor  would  do  in  the 
world  to  come ;  and  the  other  said,  that 
whereas  when  he  saw  him  first,  he  was 
so  led  with  the  common  hatred,  that  he 
would  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  see 
him  hanged,  he  would,  ere  he  parted, 
have  gone  a  thousand  to  save  his  life." 
"  In  half  a  day,"  says  another  observer, 
"the  mind  of  all  the  company  was 
changed  from  the  extremest  hate  to  the 
greatest  pity." 

After  his  condemnation,  Raleigh  ad-^ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
sought  to  move  the  royal  clemency ;  and 
no  one,  as  Southey  says,  ever  sued  for 
life,  "  with  a  more  dignified  submission 
to  his  fortune."  But  the  king  took  no 
heed  of  the  application.  The  decision 
of  his  fate,  however,  was  from  day  to  day 
protracted;  and  though  atone  time  he 
expected  his  execution  to  be  immediately 
at  hand,  he  was  formally  reprieved,  but 
detained  in  the  Tower  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  his  final  fate.  He 
remained  there  for  the  long  space  of 
thirteen  years.  His  family,  in  the  mean- 
time, suffered  greatly  fr'om  the  conse- 
quences of  his  iUegal  sentence.  He  had 
some  years  before  seen  cause  to  convey 
his  estate  of  Sherborne  to  his  eldest 
son,  reserving  only  a  small  life  interest 
for  himself.  This  latter,  of  C9urse,  was 
forfeited  by  his  attainder ;  and  a  slight 
flaw  having  been  discovered  in  the  con- 
veyance to  his  son,  the  estate  also  was 
seized  by  the  crown,  and  bestowed  by 
the  king  on  his  rapacious  favourite 
Somerset;  his  majesty  deducting  from 
it  only  about  ^8,000  for  Raleigh's 
family,  as  what  he  deemed  a  "  compen- 
sation." 

As  regards  himself  and  his  services  to 
mankind,  this  thirteen  years'  separation 


from  the  world  is  hardly  to  be  regretted. 
The  history  of  Raleigh's  captivity  in  the 
Tower  is  identical  with  the  history  of 
his  literary  works.  His  creat  work,  the 
"  History  of  the  World,"  is  rightly 
reckoned  a  very  remarkable  production. 
"  So  vast  a  project  as  a  universal  his- 
tory," says  Napier, "  undertaken  in  such 
circumstances,  betokens  a  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power  which  cannot  but 
excite  admiration.  Viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  our  vernacular  literature,  it 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  its  historical 
department;  for  though  Sir  Thomas 
More,  *  the  father  of  English  prose,' 
composed  his  fragment  on  the  *  History 
of  Richard  the  Third '  a  century,  and 
Knolles  his  *  History  of  the  Turks '  a 
few  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Raleigh's  work,  it  was  indisputably  the 
first  extensive  attempt  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language."  Though  containing 
much  puerile  speculation,  observing  no 
just  proportion  in  the  distribution  of 
its  parts,  and  much  entangled  with 
scholastic  and  theological  digressions, 
it  is  nevertheless  admitted  by  competent 
judges  to  be  a  work  of  vast  learning 
and  research,  containing  passages  dis- 
tinguished by  a  high  originality  of 
thought,  and  the  greatest  richness  and 
beauty  of  imagination.  In  the  portion 
devoted  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  story, 
"  the  narrative,"  observes  Napier,  "  is 
clear,  spirited,  and  unembarrassed ;  re- 
plete with  remarks  disclosing  the  mind 
of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman ;  and 
largely  sprinkled  and  adorned  with  ori- 
ginal, forcible,  and  graphic  expressions. 
But  this  portion  of  the  work  has  a  still 
more  remarkable  distinction,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  an  age  not 
yet  formed  to  any  high  notions  of  inter- 
national morality,  for  its  invariable 
reprehension  of  wars  and  ambition,  and 
its  entire  freedom  from  those  illusions 
which  have  biassed  both  historians  and 
their  readers  in  regard  to  the  perfidies 
and  cruelties  exhibited  in  ancient,  par- 
ticularly Roman,  history."  In  this  re- 
spect he  appears  to  stand  honourably 
diastinguishedfrom  all  preceding  authors ; 
but  while  he  thus  endeavours  to  mo- 
derate our  admiration  of  the  Romans 
by  awakening  "  us  to  a  strong  perception 
of  their  national  crimes,  he  never  fails 
to  do  justice  to  their  manly  virtues, 
thefr  energy  of  character,  and  tbeir 
public  affections.  The  moral  and  ju- 
dicial mode  of  viewing  the  achievement 
of  the  classical  nations,  and  the  prov 
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dential  lessons  held  out  by  histoiy, 
■joiaed  with  a  mournful  tone  or  reflection 
on  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  miseries 
of  humanity,  and  tho  ultimate  fate  of 
all  in  death,  combine  to  giye  tbe  work 
a  character  of  individuality  of  the  most 
marked  description,  and  which  separates 
it  from  all  others  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs."  In  point  of  style  the  work 
|s  rather  unequal,  but  it  rises  at  times 
to  a  calm  meditative  grandeur  exceed- 
ingly impressive;  and,  as  Mr.  Tytler 
obseryes,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, "  vigorous, 
purely  English,  and  possessing  an  an- 
tique richness  of  ornament  similar  to 
what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  priory  orstately  manor  house,  and 
pompare  it  with  our  modem  mansions." 
.  .  .  .  "  The  opinions  of  the  author," 
says  the  same  writer,  "  on  state  policy, 
on  the  causes  of  great  events,  on  the 
diflerent  forms  of  government,  on  naval 
or  military  tactics,  on  agriculture,  com- 
n^erce,  manuiactures,  and  other  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  tbe  mere 
echo  of  other  minds,  but  the  results  of 
experience,  drawn  from  the  study  of  a 
lonj^  liliB  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicissitude  in  various  climates  and  coun- 
tries, and  horn  personal  labour  in  oflSx^ae 
of  high  trust  and  responsibility.  J3ut 
perhaps  its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy 
which  pervades  the  whole.  Written  in 
prison  during  the  quiet  evening  of  a 
liempestuous  life,  we  feel  in  its  perusal 
that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mmdr  nursed  in  contemplation  and 
chastenfid  and  improved  by  sorrow,  in 
whicli  the  bitter  recollection  of  injury 
Qfxd  the  asperity  of  resentment  have 
passed  away,  leaving  only  the  he«^venly 
lesson  that  all  is  vanity.' 

Of  Raleigh's  other  literary  produc- 
tions, none  but  the  account  of^U. 
Grenville's  action  at  the  Azores,  and 
tbat  of  his  own  voyage  to  Guiana,  ajid 
some  poems,  were  printed  during  his 
life.  Most  of  those  attributed  to  him 
were  not  published  till  long  after  his 
death.  There  is,  therefore,  great  un- 
icertainty  about  the  genuiness  ol'  several 
that  bear  h^  name ;  and  even  with  re- 
spect to  some  ol'  which  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author,  we  bav-e  no  inior- 
jnation  as  to  whether  they  were  printed 
just  as  he  wrote  them,  or  have  been 
altered  hy  other  haiids.  Four  of  them, 
however,  were  published  under  the 
sanction  of  his  grandson  —  his  "Dis- 
course on  the  Invention  of  Shipping,"  j 


his  "  Belation  of  the  Action  at  Cadiz," 
bis  "  Dialogue  between  a  Jesi^t  aod  ^ 
Recusant,"  and  the  ''Apology  ibr  his 
L»ast  Voyage  to  Guiana."  Two  poetical 
treatises — ''the  Cabinet  Council,"  a^ 
the  "  M  axims  of  the  State  " —  were  edited 
and  introduced  to  the  world  by  Milton; 
the  first  being,  as  he  stated,  "  give^  to 
him  for  a  true  copy,  by  a  learned  man 
at  his  death;"  and  he  considered  it 
"answerable  in  style  to  the  works  of 
the  eminent  author  already  extant,  as 
far  as  the  subject  would  permit."  Be^ 
sides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
poUtical  pieces  ascribed  to  Baleig)),  of 
which  the  most  noted  is  a  "  Dialogue 
on  the  Prerogatives  of  Parliament" 
This  has  been  more  frequently  refenei 
to  by  later  writers,  than  any  of  his  po- 
htical  productions;  owing,  do^btl^s^, 
to  the  support  it  has  been  supposed  to 
afford  to  the  favourers  of  mom^-chical 
power,  and  the  high  prerogatives  clmmm 
for  the  Stuarts.  Sir  R.  Filmer  ^sui 
Hume  have  both  appealed  to  it  as 
an  authority.  Though  favouring  naon- 
archy,  tho  dialogue  strongly  inculcates 
the  doctrine  that  the  happiness  of  t^ 
people  is  the  great  end  of  government : 
their  goodrwill  its  best  support;  ana 
that  those  kings  who  governed  hw  par- 
liaments reigned  more  prosperously  and 
successfully  than  those  who  wished  to 
rule  without. 

The  versatility  of  Balejgb'^  &s^hi9 
a^d  pursuits  were,  as  Napier  rsmarks^ 
strikiiigly  exemplified  in  his  ft^qum^k 
ance  with  the  mochanical  arts,  md  h^ 
addicjtion  to  experimental  inqujiies, 
IJis  discourses  on  shipping,  the  i^yy, 
md  naval  tactics,  are  iSe  earliest  p^^p? 
ductions  of  the  Kind  in  the  Englisb 
language.  He  b&d  little  practicial  jtraiA^ 
ing  in  the  art  of  seamanship,  but  hi# 
knowledge  of  it  w^  equal  to  t^  of  any 
sailor  of  his  age.  ^i#  tracjts  /on  sh^ 
building  have  often  been  refe^i^d  to  n^ 
evincing  a  large  aniouht  of  information  f 
and  in  a  discourse  on  the  "  4^t  of  yjffi^ 
by  Sea,"  of  which,  however,  only  soifm 
partial  outline  remains,  it  wouM  ^^f9»9^ 
that  that  was  a  subject  whi/>b  he  YBjcf 
well  understood.  The  stroi^  taste  b^- 
experimental  inquiry,  which  manifissfted 
itself  so  signally  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  found  i^  Baleigl^  ouue 
of  those  inquis^ve  and  ardent  xf^dp, 
such  as  in  all  ages  a^  apt  to  be  »i^- 
cited  to  active  research  by  the  discc^^^qr 
of  a^y  new  av«nne  t^  knowi«<fee. 
Durwg  his  xjonfinenient  in  the  t9Wi^f 
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he  appears  to  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  to  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical investigations ;  greatly,  no  douht, 
to  the  amazement  of  those  about  him, 
who  mrould  naturally  marvel  at  seeing 
the  splendid  courtier  and  captain  of  a 
Jiflippier  day,  thus  earnestly  employing 
himself  with  chemical  stills  and  cruel- 
biles.  Sir  Wiliam  Wade,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  relates  that  he  converted 
a  little  heurhouse  in-  the  garden  into 
a  «till-house ;  "and  here,"  says  he,  "  he 
doth  spend  his  time  all  the  day  in  dis- 
tillations." This  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  before  Kaleigh  begai^  seriously 
to  apply  himself  to  the  composition  of 
isis  History,  which,  when  commenced, 
must  have  engrossed  the  greater  portion 
of  hi^  time;  though,  in  the  way  of  rer 
creation,  he  appears  to  have  continued 
hie  experimental  researches  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  his  confinement. 

Of  the  poetry  ascribed  to  Raleigh, 
there  is  much  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, ms  e&ercises  in  poetical  compo- 
sition seem  to  have  been  chiefly  limited 
to  the  early  part  oi  his  life.  At  that 
time,  he  had  rather  a  high  reputation 
ior  hi«  a^norous  odes  and  ditties,  and 
even  seems  to  have  contemplated  the 
eil^ution  of  an  epic  poem,  on  the  sub- 
ject.of  *'  the  fa«w>usactof  worthy  Brute," 
With  his  charming  reply  to  Mturlowe's 
lines,  entitled  "The  Passionate  Shep- 
herd to  his  Love,"  and  the  magnificent 
sonnet  on  the  *'  Faery  Queen,"  all  readers 
of  English  poetry  may  be  supposed  to 
he  acquainted.  We  believe  the  only 
collected  edition  of  Sir  Walter's  poems, 
is  the  one  made  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
and  published  in  J.814;  but,  according 
to  Napier^  there  are  several  in  the  col- 
lection respecting  the  «Aithenticity  of 
which  there  is  very  great  uncertainty. 

Sraleigh's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
ended  hi  March,  1615.  Well,  perhaps, 
would  it  have  been  for  his  fame,  had  he 
4ied  before  hie  liberation;  for,  as  Na- 
pi^  remarks,  "he  lived  to  funjish  a 
huiiMliating  proof  oi  the  laiuejjitable 
incon^stencies  of  human  natjuis,  even 
m  the  strongest  minds;  to  show  that 
the  same  man  may  in  the  closet  reason 
like  a  sage  on  cupidity  and  ambition, 
and  in  active  life  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  commonest  objects  of  desiire ;  ma.y 
declaim  against  gold,  as  the  '  high  a^ 
shining  idol '  with  which  the  greatest 
enemy  of  mankind  lures  them  on  to 
destaruction,  and  yet  aacrifiee  character 
aod   life  in  jits  pursuit ;  may  smile  at 


death  in  its  most  revolting  form,  and 
yet  try  to  escape  from  it  by  the  most 
degrading  artifices."  It  does  not  appear 
that  King  James  was  moved  by  a^y 
feeling  of  clemency,  when  he  consei^ted 
to  release  his  prisoner;  he  rather  e:^- 
pected  to  reap  some  benefit  from  a 
mining  speculation,  which  ^eigh  had 
planned;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  also  moved  by  bribery— r the 
grand  expedient  in  that  age  for  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  royal  favour.  Various 
applications  had  been  made  for  his  re- 
tease,  by  the  Queen,  by  her  brother  th^ 
King  01  Denmarjj,  and  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  all  without  success,  md 
even  without  procuring  euy  materia^ 
relaxation  of  the  closeness  of  his  con- 
finement. But  the  death  of  Cecil,  aJod 
the  disgrace  of  Somerset,  who  had  heBp. 
enriched  by  the  gilt  of  his  estate,  r^ 
moved  some  formidable  obstacles;  an4 
Ealeigh  having  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  new  secretary  of  stAte  to  waaojfi- 
mend  his  project  of  opening  a  mine  j^ 
Guiana,  which  he  represented  "as  a 
matter  not  in  the  air,  or  speculative^ 
but  real;"  and  having,  n^oreover,  pre- 
sented t^e  uncles  of  the  ^w  favourite 
Buckingham  with  the  sum  of  £},^00, 
on  condition  of  their  procuring  his  in- 
t^cession  with  the  king,  ths  long  closed 
gates  of  the  Tower  were  at  last  opened, 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  king 
did  not  grant  him  a  full  pard^^n,  }>emg 
resolved,  as  he  stated,  to  preserve  such 
a  hold  on  Baleigh,  as  to  keep  him  in 
effectual  subiection,  and  thus  jmjie 
him  answerable,  under  penalties,  for 
his  subsequent  behaviour. 

If  Kaleigh  himself  is  to  be  credited^ 
it  was  mainly  to  obtain  the  power  of 
revisiting  Ouiana,  that  he  coveted  his 
liberty.  That  envied  and  myate^us" 
region  had  soever  ceased  to  engage  hiB 
thoughts.  The  composition  of  his 
"History"  did  fliot  for  any  len^gth  of 
time  divert  his  attention  £om  it;  for 
he  maintained  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  country,  and  appears  to 
have  made  hrequent  applications  ta  the 
Government,  to  ioduice  them  to  take 
the  means  of  verifying  his  accounts  of 
its  fertility  ojad  w^^th.  Though  it  W9S 
fiot  a  ecmdition  of  his  release,  that  he 
was  to  proceed  thither  to  open  a  nwe^ 
there  was  an  landerstanding  that  h'm 
liberation  took  place  with  r&i^ence  to 
that  object  Th^  Aom^ssion  und^ 
which  he  acted  did  not  make  ^^j 
mentioiji  of  that  particular  region,  hut 
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referred  geDerally  to  siich  parts  of 
America,  as  were  unappropriated  by 
other  states ;  and  conferred  on  him  the 
power  to  search  for  all  such  articles 
and  commodities  therein,  as  might  be 
serviceable  to  commerce.  The  silence 
as  regards  Guiana  was  probably  con- 
sidered necessary  to  clear  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  of  Raleigh's  invasion 
of  any  part  of  it,  where  the  Spaniards 
might  have  settled.  It  is  true,  he 
bound  himself  to  abstain  from  hostile 
inroads  on  the  Spanish  settlements; 
and  in  letters  to  the  king,  he  indicated 
the  particular  quarter  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  open  a  gold  mine,  and  ex- 
plained the  entire  route  he  meant  to 
take ;  but  still  there  were  doubts  about 
his  ultimate  designs,  and  even  a  latent 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  contem- 
plating some  piratical  adventure.  Whe- 
ther to  spite  Raleigh,  or  to  conciliate 
the  Spanish  Government,  James  re- 
vealed the  whole  scheme  and  enter- 
prise to  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  thus, 
as  Raleigh  afterwards  complained,  the 
Spaniards  were  enabled  materially  to 
obstruct  his  progress. 

The  rumour  of  gold  mines  being  al- 
ways an  allurement,  Raleigh  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  together  a  sufficient 
body  of  associates.  In  the  coiu'se  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
sail  with  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
vessels,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  all  caiTying  a  proportionable 
number  of  cannon.  His  excuse  for  be- 
ing so  strongly  armed,  was  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  for  defence  against 
any  chance  assailants — an  excuse  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  appropriate  and  sufficient.  The 
assembling  of  such  a  fleet,  under  so  re- 
nowned a  commander,  and  for  purposes 
so  uncommon^  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
excite  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  Amongst 
others,  it  was  visited  by  all  the  ambas- 
sadors, then  resident  at  the  British 
court.  Raleigh's  own  ship,  the  Destiny^ 
particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
foreign  ministers.  One  foreign  minister, 
the  French  ambassador,  seems  to  have 
had  interviews  with  Raleigh,  on  board 
this  vessel,  of  a  secret  and  important 
nature,  which  must  be  regarded  as  sadly 
affecting  Sir  Walter's  patriotism  and 
honour.  The  ambassador,  in  his  des- 
patches, describes  Raleigh  as  being  in 
the  highest  degree  discontented ;  as  re- 
presenting himself  to  have  been  un- 
justly imprisoned,  and  stripped  of  his 


estate,  in  a  word,  most  tyrannically  used; 
and,  as  having  in  consequence  resolved 
to  abandon  his  country,  and  to  make  the 
King  of  France  the  first  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices and  acquisitions,  if  his  enterprise, 
from  which  he  confidently  expected  great 
results,  should  succeed.  The  ambas- 
sador, we  are  told,  did  not  anticipate 
much  from  it;  but  he  made  a  courteous 
reply,  assuring  Raleigh  of  a  favourable 
reception  from  his  master,  and  encourag- 
ing him  to  place  himself  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

For  the  present,  however,  this  is  all 
between  Raleigh  and  the  ambassador. 
The  time  for  sailing  comes,  and  the 
fleet  rides  prosperously  out  of  port 
There  were  various  delays  and  disasters 
on  the  voyage,  but  about  the  middle  of 
November,  the  coast  of  Gxdana  was  in 
sight.  Raleigh,  unhappily,  was  now  too 
unwell  to  ascend  the  Orinoco,  and  was 
obliged  to  appoint  some  one  in  his  place 
to  conduct  the  exploring  party.  Who, 
seemingly,  could  be  better  than  Captain 
Keymis,  who  had  visited  the  country 
before,  and  represented  himself  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
mine  ?  He,  accordingly,  proceeded  with 
five  companies  of  solmers  (250  altoge- 
ther) to  search  for  the  spot  in  question. 
The  navigation  into  the  interior  occupied 
a  month;  and  on  disembarking  near 
St.  Thomas,  a  small  town  erected  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  exploring  party  fell  in 
with  an  adventure. 

By  some  sort  of  accident  or  misun- 
derstanding, or,  perhaps,  by  intentional 
arrangement,  our  exploring  party  were 
induced  to  make  an  attack  upon  St 
Thomas,  in  which  conflict  »the  governor 
was  killed,  and  likewise,  on  the  other  side, 
Raleigh's  eldest  son ;  and  the  Spaniards 
having  retreated  and  been  pursued  into 
the  town,  there  took  occasion  to  defend 
themselves  by  firing  from  the  windows, 
and  thereby  so  exasperated  the  English 
that  they  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  left  it 
a  perfect  ruin.  This  done,  Keymis,  with 
a  small  party  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers, 
dashed  forwards  into  the  country  to 
find  out  the  "  mine,"  which  the  leader 
represented  as  being  situated  at  no  great 
distance.  They  beat  about  for  twenty 
days  without  result;  being  meanwhile 
frequently  fired  upon  from  the  woods, 
and  suffering  considerable  loss.  Key- 
mis, at  last,  thought  proper  to  give  up 
the  search,  and  fell  back  with  his  party 
upon  St  Thomas;  whence  the  whole 
body  shortly  retiurned  to  Trinidad,  where 
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their  disappointed  commander,  still  un- 
well, was  lying  at  anchor. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  investi- 
gated the  documents  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  Raleigh's  History,  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  his  main  pur- 
pose in  proceeding  to  Guiana  was,  not 
to  discover  gold  mines,  but  to  plant  a 
colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.  The  reception  he 
had  experienced  from  the  natives  satis- 
fied him  that  they  would  cordially  sup- 
port him  in  his  scheme.  It  is  said,  he 
lived  so  much  in  their  remembrance, 
that,  as  he  told  his  wife,  he  might  have 
been  "  a  king  amongst  them."  "  And  it 
seems  clear  enough,"  says  Napier,  "  that 
he  indulged  in  the  hope  of  being  yet 
able  to  return  and  avail  himself  of  their 
good-will;  but  the  destruction  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  occurrences  that  forced 
him  back  to  England,  made  the  scaffold 
the  termination  of  his  ill-fated  career. 
It  is  admitted  in  the  Spanish  accounts 
of  the  attack  on  that  place,  that  the 
firing  commenced  upon  their  side,  but 
this  was  because  the  advance  of  the 
English  left  no  doubt  of  their  hostile 
intentions.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  its  capture  was,  fi*om  the  first,  re- 
solved upon."  In  proof  of  this,  Mr. 
Napier  has  printed  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
the  English  party  disembarked  expressly 
with  that  object. 

On  rejoining  his  commander,  Keymis, 
unable  to  bear  the  reproaches  with 
which  he  was  received,  and  feeling  like- 
wise that  he  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  failure,  which  would  now 
izndoubtedly  involve  Raleigh  in  certain 
ruin,  took  the  thing  seriously  to  heart, 
passed  a  few  days  in  sullen  abstraction, 
and  then  destroyed  himself.  As  to  Sir 
Walter,  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  written 
at  this  time,  observes,  that  "  God  had 
given  him  a  strong  heart."  And  truly 
enough  he  had  now  need  of  all  its 
strength.  Trying  must  have  been  the 
hour  in  which  he  coiitemplated  the 
total  failure  of  his  enterprise,  and  had 
to  mourn  besides  over  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
most  faithful  followers.  Great,  too,  and 
angry  were  the  complaints  of  those  who 
had  been  longing  for  the  gold  mines; 
the  most  worthless  being,  as  he  testified, 
the  most  clamorous,  and  the  surest  to 
injure  him  on  their  return  to  England. 
Still  he  had  spirit  enough  left  for  fur- 
ther action.  Though  weak  from  illness. 


he  at  once  set  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
intending  there  to  revictual  and  refit 
his  ships  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ul- 
terior designs.  Before  reaching  that 
place,  however,  most  of  them  dispersed 
to  follow  other  fortunes;  and  on  his 
arrival  a  mutiny  took  place  among  his 
own  crew,  some  wishing  to  continue  at 
sea,  and  others  to  return  to  England. 
With  the  latter,  who  were  the  majority, 
he  was  forced  to  acquiesce  and  sail 
homewards,  his  private  intention  being 
meanwhile  very  different.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  his  resolution  was,  if 
possible,  to  keep  at  sea;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  designed  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,-  or  by  some  other  act  of 
piracy.  In  an  examination,  after  his 
return,  he  "  confessed  that  he  proposed 
the  taking  of  the  Mexican  fleet,  u  the 
mine  failed."  There  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable anecdote  preserved  in  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson's  report  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Raleigh.  "  This  day,"  says 
Wilson  (who  was  a  higher  sort  of  go- 
vernment spy),  "  he  told  me  what  dis- 
course he  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
had  about  taking  the  Plate  fleet,  which 
he  confessed  he  would  have  taken  had 
he  lighted  upon  it.  To  which  my  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  *  Why,  you  would  have 
been  a  pirate.' — *0h,'  quoth  he,  *  did 
you  ever  know  of  any  that  were  pirates 
for  milh'ons?  they  only  that  work  for 
small  things  are  pirates.' "  Mr.  Tytler 
discredits  Qiis  anecdote,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting 
that  Raleigh  was  quite  prepared  to  act 
in  the  manner  which  the  report  ascribes 
to  him. 

In  July,  1618,  after  being  about  a 
year  from  England,  Raleigh  returned  to 
Plymouth.  What  opinions  were  cur- 
rent respecting  his  proceedings  there  is 
now  no  means  of  knowing;  though  it 
is  certain  that  the  expedition  itself  had 
attracted  considerable  notice,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  most  that 
is  apparent  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments is,  that  Raleigh's  return,  unpar- 
doned as  he  was,  occasioned  great  and 
general  surprise ;  and  his  former  repre- 
sentations, as  regards  the  mine,  were 
now  looked  upon  as  a  lure  thrown  out 
to  draw  adventurers  to  Guiana  for 
colonizing  purposes.  On  arriving  at 
Plymouth,  Raleigh  learned  that  a  royal 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  strongly 
condemning  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  attack  upon  St.  Thomas,  and  call- 
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ing  upon  all  who  could  give  any  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  to  repair  to 
the  privy  council ;  and  soon  after  land- 
ing he  was  put  under  arrest  by  Sir 
liBwis  Stukely,  vice-admiral  of  Devon- 
shire, to  whom  a  warrant  for  that  pur- 
pose had  been  entrusted.  He  had 
previously  gone  on  board  a  vessel  with 
the  View  of  escaping  to  France;  but, 
owing  to  some  unexplained  and  unac^ 
countable  emotion,  he  returned  without 
making  the  attempt.  Not  long  after- 
wards, he  was  re-committed  to  the  Tower. 
At  this  time  there  was  pending  the 
negoclation  for  the  match  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain ;  and  as  Ealeigh  had  made  him- 
self particularly  obnoxious  to  the  rulers 
o{  that  country,  his  life  was  demanded 
by  them  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  assent  to  the  match.  The  demand 
was  readily  complied  with ;  but  the 
novelty,  and  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  occasioned  much 
difficulty  among  the  lawyers  as  to  the 
proper  course  of  proceeding.  Being 
under  an  unpardoned  Sentence  for  trea- 
son, it  was  held  that  Kaleigh  must  be 
considered  as  civilly  dead,  and  there- 
fore not  triable  for  any  new  offence. 
Had  he  previously  been  pardoned,  he 
might  have  been  brought  to  trial  for 
the  attack  upon  St  Thomas,  and  the 
consequent  violation  of  international 
law;  but  siuce  James,  with  his  precious 
dunning  and  kingcraft,  had  provided 
against  the  chance  of  that,  there  seemed 
Jio  course  open  but  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  sentence,  which,  for  upwards  of 
fburteen  years,  had  been  left  unexe- 
cuted. One  of  the  most  revolting  acts 
that  ever  stained  the  records  of  British 
criminal  procedure  was  thus  perpe- 
trated, and,  as  an  appropriate  conse- 
quence, the  memory  of  James  I.  rendered 
odious  to  all  posterity.  Without  doubt, 
Raleigh  was  sacrificed  by  the  crafty 
monarch,  to  gratify  the  resentment,  and 
to  appease  the  fears  of  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  country.  "  Surely,"  says 
Mr*  Napier,  "  if  aught  done  against  his 
own  and  his  people's  honour  can  con* 
sign  the  memory  of  a  ruler  to  lasting 
reprobation,  the  following  admission 
ought  so  to  dispose  of  that  of  James  :— 
*Let  them  know,'  says  one  of  the 
despatches  written  to  the  British  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  '  let  them  know  how 
able  a  man  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  to 
bave  done  his  majjesty  service,  if  he 
should  have  been  pleased  to  employ  him ; 


I  yet,  to  give  them  contemt,  he  bath  not 
;  spared  him,  when,  by  preserving  him, 
he  might  have  given  gi*eat  satisfaction 
to  his  subjects,  and  had  at  his  com- 
mand as  useful  a  man  as  served  any 
prince  in  Christendom.' " 

In  execution  of  the  antiquated  sen* 
tence  under  which  be  had  been  origin^ 
ally  condemned,  Raleigh  was  beheaded 
on  the  20th  October,  1618<  His  beha- 
viour on  the  scaffold  was  firm  and 
calm,  and  kindled  the  deepest  emotions 
of  pity,  wonder,  and  admiration  in  the 
spectators.  After  addressing  the  people 
in  justification  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  axe,  and  ob- 
served to  the  sheriff,  '*  this  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases."  Having  tried  how  the  block 
fitted  his  head,  he  told  the  executioner 
that  he  would  give  the  signal  by  lifting 
up  his  hand;  ''and  then,"  added  he, 
"  fear  not,  but  strike  home ! "  He  then 
laid  himself  down,  but  was  requested 
by  the  executioner  to  alter  the  position 
of  his  head :  "So  the  heart  be  right," 
said  he,  **  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the 
head  lies."  On  the  signal  being  givdn, 
the  executioner  hesitated,  whereupon 
Raleigh  exclaimed,  "Why  dost  thou 
not  strike?  Strike  man!"  By  two 
strokes,  which  he  received  without 
shrinking,  his  h^ad  fell ;  and  thus  the 
brave  Sir  Walter  passed  out  of  the 
world.  After  his  death  were  found 
these  verses,  written  the  night  be- 
fore:— 

"  Even  such  It  Time,  that  takei  on  tmst 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  aU  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  graye. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days.** 

There  are  no  details  to  supply  a 
delineation  of  Raleigh's  daily  and  fami^ 
liar  life.  Of  his  personal  appearance, 
however,  we  have  some  accoimt  pre- 
served by  individuals  who  knew  him 
well.  Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us  that 
"  he  had,  in  the  outward  man,  a  good 
presence,  in  a  handsome  and  well-corn* 
pacted  person;"  and  Aubrey  adds,  that, 
"  besides  being  tall  and  handsome,  be 
had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  forehead,  long  face,  and 
sour  eyelids."  He  was  apt  to  be  mag- 
nificent in  dress,  and  used  to  ride  abroad 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  silver  armour. 
One  of  his  portraits,  mentioned  by- 
Aubrey,  represents  him  "in  a  white 
satin  doublet,  all  embroidered  With  rich 
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pearls,  and  a  mighty  rich  chain  of  great 
pearls  about  his  neck." 

His  mental  qualities  were  of  the  kind 
which  fit  men  equally  for  speculation 
and  for  action ;  and  so  expert  and  ready 
was  he  in  whatsoever  he  undertook, 
that,  as  Fuller  observes,  he  always 
seemed  to  have  been  "  bom  to  that  only 
which  he  was  about."  His  intellect 
had  both  strength  and  versatility;  he 
was  alike  great  in  meditation  and  in 
practical  activity ;  and  with  a  fine  phi- 
losophical and  reflective  power  he  com- 
bined a  rich  poetical  imagination.  "  He 
«an  toil  terribly,"  said  Cecil;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  represented  himself  as 
possessing  an  exceedingly  "  strong 
heart."  The  "  bold  and  plausible 
tongue,"  which  Naunton  says  he  had, 


was  a  gift  to  be  expected  in  him,  and 
the  stories  of  his  personal  influence  in 
debate  and  conversation  may  all  be 
readily  credited.  He  had  the  most  fas- 
cinating powers  of  elocution,  albeit,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Mallet  informed  Aubrey, 
"he  spoke  broad  Devonshire  to  his 
dying  day."  A  vigorous,  most  bril- 
liant, and  highly  accomplished  person, 
he  has  always  been  a  figure  in  history, 
much  admired  by  mankind,  notwitn- 
standing  his  many  meannesses  and 
imperfections ;  and  being  sacrificed,  as 
he  was,  to  the  dastardly  policy  and 
caprice  of  a  heartless  and  pusillanimous 
prince,  his  name  has  come  down  to  us 
with  a  "  halo  of  literary  and  martyr- 
like glory,"  which  it  will  probably 
retain  to  a  remote  posterity. 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 


A  PEW  days  agOj  as  we  were  turning 
oter  some  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France,  a  fact 
struck  lis  which  we  had  not  noticed 
before.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mania  for  duelling  ha<l  reached  in  those 
days  such  an  extraordinary  pitch,  that 
gentlemen  would  send  out  challenges 
to  one  another,  merely,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
in  practice.  Cardinal  Bichelieu  was 
obliged  to  issue  the  most  stringent  laws 
against  this  barbarous  custom ;  and  it 
became  a  capital  offence  to  act  either  as 
principal  or  as  second  in  a  duel.  But 
efficacious  as  the  minister's  measures 
proved,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  did  as  much  towards  the  suppression 
of  single  combats,  as  an  association  which 
was  organized  at  court  for  the  same  object. 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  stood  especially 
oottspicilous,  took  a  pledge,  never  to 
countenance,  in  any  way,  the  horrid 
ilflage  of  settling  "  affairs  of  honour" 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  as  no  one 
dould  fasten  upon  them  the  epithet 
coward,  their  influence  was  extreAely 
beneficial. 

The  temperance  movement  presents 
an  eiiactly  parallel  case  to  that  first 


society  for  the  suppression  of  duels ;  aS; 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  refor- 
mation was  advocated  by  those  for  whom 
the  temptation  had  been  the  stronger : 
so  our  total  abstainers  of  the  present 
day  are  the  very  men  whose  home  was 
till  lately  the  gin-shop  and  the  "  public*" 

These  few  preliminai7  remarks  are 
the  natural  introduction  to  the  bio 
graphy  of  a  person  like  Mr.  Gough ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  apart  from  any  con- 
sideratiou  arising  out  of  the  progress  of 
teetotalism,  the  history  of  his  life  is  a 
page  which  none  can  read  without 
profit.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  let 
him,  as  much  as  possible,  speak  for 
himself;  the  plandite  cives  must  be 
suggested  by  the  facts  alone. 

*'  I  was  bom,"  says  our  hero,  *'  on  the 
22nd  August,  1817,  at  a  romantic  little 
watering-place,  named  Sandgate,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England;  my  father 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  fortieth  and 
fifty-second  regiments  of  foot,  and  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  ^20 
per  annum,  having  frequently  fotight 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  been 
wounded  in  the  neck.  1  remember 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday, 
how  he  would  go  through  military  exer* 
cises  With  me,  my  mimic  weapon  being 
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a  broom,  and  my  martial  equipments 
some  of  his  faded  trappings.  I  was  not 
destined,  however,  to  see  how  fields 
were  won.  With  what  intense  interest 
have  I  often  listened  to  his  description  of 
battle-fields ;  and  how  I  have  shuddered 
at  contemplating  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  he  so  graphically  portrayed.  He 
was  presejit  at  the  memorable  cattle  of 
Corunna,and  witnessed  Sir  John  Moore 
carried  fi*om  that  fatal  field.  *  Here'  he 
would,  say,  *  was  such  a  regiment — there, 
such  a  battalion;  in  this  situation  was 
the  enemy,  and  yonder  was  the  position 
of  the  general  and  his  staff.'  And  then 
he  would  go  on  to  describe  the  death  of 
the  hero— -Ins  looks,  and  his  burial  near 
the  ramparts,  imtil  my  young  heart 
would  leap  with  excitement.  Apart  from 
such  attractions  as  these,  my  father 
possessed  few  for  a  child.  His  military 
habits  had  become  as  a  second  nature 
with  him.  Stem  discipline  had  been 
taught  him  in  a  severe  school,  and  it 
being  impossible  for  him  to  cast  off 
old  associations  he  was  not  calculated 
to  win  the  deep  affections  of  a  child, 
although,  in  every  respect,  he  deserved 
a^d  possessed  my  love.  He  received 
his  aischarge  from  the  army  in  the  year 
1823. 

"  My  mother's  character  was  cast  in 
a  gentler  mould.  Her  heart  was  a 
fountain,  whence  the  pure  waters  of 
affection  never  ceased  to  flow.  Her 
very  being  seemed  twined  with  mine, 
and  ardently  did  I  return  her  love. 
For  the  long  space  of  twenty  years  she 
had  occupied  the  then  prominent  posi- 
tion of  school-mistress  in  her  village, 
and  frequently  planted  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of 
cMldren,  whose  parents  had,  years  be- 
fore, been  benefited  by  her  early  instruc- 
tions. And  well  qualified  by  nature  and 
acquirements  was  she  for  the  interesting 
but  humble  office  she  filled,  if  a  kindly 
heart  and  a  well-stored  mind  be  the 
requisite." 

Under  influences  such  as  these,  young 
Gough  grew  up.  His  time  was  divided 
between  attendance  at  the  school  and 
military  exercises  ,on  the  beach,  inter- 
mixed with  frequent  rambles  to  an  old 
keep  or  ciistle,  built  during  the  days  of 
Blim  King  Hal.  There  the  boy  wandered, 
through  the  desolate  court-yards,  the 
dil  apidated  chambers ;  whilst  the  screech- 
ing of  the  owls,  the  fluttering  of  the  bats, 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  across  the 
battlements   roused  in  his   heart  the 


hitherto  latent  feeling  of  poetry.  What 
was  to  be  the  result  of  this  threefold 
training?  Did  the  Corunna  veteran  ex- 
pect to  see  the  lad  one  day  clothed 
in  veritable  armour,  charging  against 
the  enemies  of  his  countrv,  at  the  head 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards?  Were  Mrs. 
Gough's  views  admitted  to  the  hope  that 
"John  should  one  day,  like  Dominie 
Sampson,  wag  his  head  in  a  pidpit;" 
or,  in  fine,  did  the  young  dreamer  form 
plans  of  literary  toil  and  high  sounding 
epics,  when  sitting  on  the  ruined  turret 
of  the  feudal  castle?  We  think  that 
the  life  of  the  temperance  orator  shows 
a  combination  of  these  various  motives, 
equally  and  harmoniously  blended  to- 
gether. There  is  the  resolution  of  a 
soldier  in  his  onslaught  upon  the 
drunkard's  degradingpropensities ;  there 
is  also  the  power  of  a  true  orator,  and 
the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Gough  both  displayed  and  im- 
proved, at  an  earlyage,  his  talents  for 
public  speaking.  Whilst  he  was  reading 
to  his  mother,  as  she  sat  at  the  cottage 
door,  strangers,  attracted  by  his  j)ro 
ficiency,  would  stay  to  listen ;  now  and 
then,  too,  he  would  be  sinnmoned  up  to 
the  Sandgate  public  library  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  newspaper  to  a  party 
of  amateur  politicians;  and  the  correct 
ness,  the  spirit,  the  force  of  his  elocution 
enhanced  in  a  very  notable  degree  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  many  a  leader.  These 
performances,  of  course,  were  not  with- 
out their  reward;  shillings,  half-crowns, 
nay,  five  shilling  pieces  soon  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  very  respectable  ex- 
chequer: they  enabled,  what  is  still 
better,  the  young  lad  to  assist  his  parents 
through  the  struggles  of  an  arduous 
life. 

Mr.  Gough  was  twelve  years  old  when 
he  left  England  for  America.  A  person 
then  emigrating  to  that  country  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  ten  guineas,  to 
take  him  over,  teach  him  a  trade,  and  pro- 
vide for  him  until  he  was  twenty-one  ye€irs 
of  age.  The  separation  between  the  boy 
and  his  parents  was  a  painful  one ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  necessity ;  so,  on  the  10th. 
of  Jime,  1829,  everythingbeing  arranged, 
he  saUed  from  the  Thames  in  the  ship 
Helen,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  many  a  loving  heart,  and 
canning  with  him  spiritual  refreshment 
under  the  shape  of  books,  such  as  "  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion," 
"  Todd's  Lectures  to  the  Young,"  &c.  &c. 
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"  Occasionally,"  says  our  voyager,  "  on 
looking  over  my  little  stock  of  worldly 
goods,  I  would  find  little  billets  or 
papers  containing  texts  of  Scripture, 
pinned  to  the  different  articles.  In  my 
Bible,  texts  of  Scripture  were  marked 
for  me  to  commit  to  memory ;  amongst 
them,  I  remember,  were  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  chapters  of  Proverbs." 
Tliis  was  providing  wisely  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  although,  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
young  emigrant  went  astray  from  the 
road  to  which  his  pious  mother  had  di- 
rected him ;  yet  a  time  came,  when  the 
contents  of  those  "  little  billets  or  papers" 
returned  with  fresh  force  to  his  mind, 
and  flashed  across  his  benighted  path. 

Mr.  Gough  remained  only  two  years 
in  the  service  of  the  family  to  whom  he 
had  been  apprenticed.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  never  went  to  either  a  sabbath 
or  day  school.  He  felt  this  much,  as  he 
had  an  ardent  desu-e  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. Tiring  of  ^o  unprofitable  a  life, 
and  perceiving,  also,  that  no  chance 
existed  of  his  being  trained  to  business, 
he  sold  a  knife  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  postage  of  a  letter  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  New 
York,  and  learn  a  trade.  The  reply 
was  received  in  due  course,  and  being 
favourable,  the  apprentice  left  his  first 
situation  on  the  12th  of  November,  1831. 
We  find  him  then,  for  some  considerable 
time,  struggling  hard  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood; now  cheered  by  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  hope,  now  oppressed  by  a  sense 
of  wretchedness  and  isolation ;  but  still 
profitably  applying  to  his  case  the  ex- 
hortation and  reproof  written  by  his 
mother  upon  the  *' little  billets  or 
papers"  above  alluded  to.  "  Amidst  all 
my  lonely  sorrow,"  the  autobiography 
goes  on  to  say,  "the religious  impressions 
I  have  just  referred  to,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  which  I  had  derived  from 
the  lips  of  my  beloved  mother,  afforded 
some  rays  of  consolation  which  glim- 
mered thiough  the  gloom.  Whilst  I  was 
standing,  pondering  whither  I  should 
bend  my  steps,  a  man  came  up  to  me, 
and  asked  where  he  should  carry  my 
trunk.  Then,  indeed,  the  strong  sense 
of  my  forlomness  came  to  me,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced more  bitterness  of  spirit  than  on 
that  occasion.  Fancy  me,  reader !  a  boy, 
just  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  city,  with  no  one  to  guide  him, 
none  to  advise,  and  not  a  single  soul  to 
l6ve  or  be  loved  by.    There  I  was,  three 


thousand  miles  distant  from  home  and 
friends ;  a  waif  on  life's  wave,  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  thousands,  and  with  a 
heart  yearning  for  kindly  sympathy, 
but  finding  none.  Whilst  musing  on  my 
fortunes,  all  at  once  the  following  pas- 
sage entered  my  mind,  and  afforded  me 
consolation, — *  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.'  Shoulder- 
ing my  trunk,  I  entered  the  city." 

The  early  history  of  Mr.  Gough's  life 
thus  abundantly  proves  the  truth  of  the 
text,  "  man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward;"  it  gives  us  also  an 
answer  to  the  question  put  in  the  other 
verse,  "Are  the  consolations  of  God 
small?"  Alas!  that  any  one  who  has 
ever  tasted  these  consolations  should 
forsake  them  for  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  pleasure,  wine,  riches,  or  other 
transitory  gratifications !  "  Vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit"  are  sure  to  reprove 
the  fritilityof  such  seekings,  unwearied 
though  they  may  be ;  but  consolation, 
imparting  the  peace  which  the  world 
fails  to  give,  keeps  far  from  that  dis- 
quieted heart. 

Mr.  Gough,  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
somrces,  began  to  learn  the  bookbinding 
business ;  and  seeing  that  his  prospects 
were  somewhat  improving,  he  sent  for 
his  father,  motJier,  and  sister,  to  join 
him  in  America.  The  Peninsular  veteran 
declined  accepting  the  offer,  for  he  was 
loth  to  lose  his  hard-earned  pension, 
and  was  in  hopes  to  effect  a  commuta- 
tion with  the  government,  and  receive 
a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment. The  two  other  members  of  the 
family,  however,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
journey.  We  shall  here  make  one 
more  quotation  from  the  autobiography. 
"  At  mat  time  I  was  in  the  receipt  of 
three  dollars  a  week,  wherewith  to  sup- 
port myself,  and  with  a  few  articles 
my  mother  brought  over,  we  went  to 
housekeeping.  0!  how  happy  did  I 
feel  that  evening  when  my  parent  first 
made  tea  in  our  own  home.  Our  three 
cups  and  saucers  made  ^uite  a  grand 
show;  and,  in  imagination,  we  were 
rich  in  viands,  although  our  meal  was 
frugal  enough.  Thus  we  lived  com- 
fortably together,  nothing  of  note  occur- 
ing  until  the  November  following,  when, 
owing  to  a  want  of  business  and  the 
general  pressure  of  the  times,  I  was  dis- 
missed from  my  place  of  work.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  us  all,  and  its 
force  was  increased  by  my  sister,  who 
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was  a  straw-bonnet  maker,  also  losing 
her  employment."  The  clouds  were  now 
evidently  gathering,  the  waters  rising, 
and  Mr.  Goiigh  had  to  p9£S  through  an 
ordeal  out  of  which  only  after  a  long 
time  he  found  his  way.  Poverty  came 
first  What  was  to  be  done,  especially 
now  that  the  winter  was  setting  in,  with 
the  price  of  provisions  increased,  and 
wood  likewise,  far  beyond  the  means  of 
persons  reduced  to  live  in  a  garret? 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Occasional  em- 
ployment, obtained  for  short  periods, 
afforded  only  temporary  relief.  The 
pawnbroker's  shop  coulu  not  advance 
large  sums  upon  articles  of  furniture, 
which  were  ratiier  the  worse  for  use,  and 
l»ead  might  not  be  had  on  credit. 
"  Once,  seeing  my  mother  in  tears,  I  as 
oertained  that  we  had  no  bread  in  the 
house.  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
such  distress,  and  wandered  down  a 
street,  sobbing  as  I  went.  A  stranger 
accosted  me,  and  asked  me  what  was 
ttie  matter.  *  I'm  hungry,'  said  I,  *  and 
so  is  my  mother.'  *  Well,'  said  the 
stranger, '  I  can't  do  much,  but  I'll  get 
you  a  loaf : '  and  when  I  took  this  three- 
cent  piece  of  b?:ead  home,  my  mother 
placed  the  Bible  on  our  oldripketty  pine 
table,  and  having  opened  it,  read  a 

Sortion  of  Scripture,  and  then  we  knelt 
own,  thanking  God  for  His  goodness, 
and  asking  His  blessing  on  what  we 
were  about  to  partake  of.  All  these 
sufferings  and  privations  my  poor  mo- 
ther bore  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  never  did  she  repiQe  through  all 
that  dreary  season." 
The  Bible  in  the  abode  of  poverty ! 

Yes,  the  Bible!    Wot  the 

"  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man ; " 
not  the  ^'  Seven  Points  of  the  Charter;" 
not  the  "  Age  of  Reason ; "  but  the  Word 
of  God,  telling  us  that  we  must  bow 
under  the  hand  which  chastises  us  for 
our  good.  If  every  garret  in  Europe 
was  provided  with  a  Bible,  few  of  them 
would  be  what  too  many  now  are,  the 
appointed  quarters  for  the  "devil's 
regiment  of  the  line." 

Grim  death  followed  close  upon  the 
footsteps  of  starvation.  The  family  dif* 
Acuities  seemed  clearing  up  once  more ; 
young  Gough  earned  four  dollars  and 
a.ha&  a  week;  he  had  redeemed  his 
coat,  and  felt  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
being  able  to  go  to  chapel,  when  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  carried  off  his  mother,  and 
left  him  without  the  true,  the  constant 
friend,  whose    advice   had   so   often 


cheered  and  benefited  him  in  his  earthly 
pilgrimage.  It  is  impossible  to  surmise 
what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
Mr.  Gough  if  he  could  have  enjoyed 
for  a  longer  season  the  unwearied  pro- 
tection of  a  mother's  love.  We  may 
suppose  him  steadily  pursuing  his  busi- 
ness, getting  into  a  respectable  situation, 
and  maintaining  out  of  his  earnings  the 
two  relations  who  had  left  their  counlhry 
to  come  and  gladden  his  fireside.  We 
may  fancy  him  adhering  to  the  course 
of  duty,  never  wandering  to  the  bar  of 
a  public-house,  never  dreaming  of  thea.- 
trical  reputation,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  green-room.  We  may  fancy  .... 
But  to  what  purpose?  God  willed  it 
otherwise ;  his  mother  was  removed  by 
the  hand  of  the  **  last  enemy"  that  re- 
mains to  be  conquered;  his  sister  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Bbx)de  Island,  and 
now  was  the  time  when  his  principles 
were  to  be  tried.  Brandy-and-watar 
and  a  playrbill  constituted  his  ordeal. 
It  ia  not  expected  of  course  that  we 
should  detail  all  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Gough's  career,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards. His  extraordinary  life  may  be 
said  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  ends  with  the 
mournful  catastrophe  just  stated.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  a  coffin  to  nse  again 
p,midst  the  revels  of  boon  companions, 
and  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  a 
groggery. 

"  I  possessed  a  tolerably  good  voice, 
^nd  sanff  pretty  well,  having  also  the 
faculty  of  miitation  rather  strongly  de- 
veloped ;  and,  being  well  stocked  with 
9,musing  stories,  I  got  introduced  into 
the  society  of  thoughtless  and  dissipated 
young  men,  to  whom  my  talents  made 
^le  welcome.  These  companions  were 
yrhat  is  termed  respectable,  but  they 
drank.  I  now  began  to  attend  the 
theatres  frequently,  and  felt  ambitious 
of  strutting  my  hoiur  upon  the  stage.  By 
9I0W  but  sure  degrees  I  forgot  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  which  my  mother  had  taught 
me,  lost  all  relish  for  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  neglected  my  devotions,  and 
considered  an  actor's  situation  to  be  the 
ns  pltu  ultra  of  greatness.  I  [well  re* 
member,  in  my  early  days,  having  en^ 
tertained,  through  the  influence  of  my 
mother,  a  horror  of  theatres ;  and  once, 
as  I  walked  up  the  Bowery,  and  watched 
the  multitudes  passing  to  and  ho  ftom 
the  steps  of  the  play-house  there,  whioh 
X  had  mounted  for  me  sake  of  a  better 
view  of  the  busy  scenei  this  passage  of 
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Scripture  came  to  my  recollection,  *The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/ 
and  I  mentally  offered  up  a  prayer  that 
that  time  might  speedily  arrive.  Not 
very  long  afterwards,  so  low  Jjad  J  faUea, 
and  80  desperately  had  I  backslidden, 
that  at  the  very  dopr  of  the  same  theatre, 
which  I  had  five  years  before  wished 
destroyed,  as  a  temple  of  sio,  X  sjtood 
applying  for  a  situation  as  actor  aud 
conuc  singer.  No  longer  did  X  wish  a 
church  should  be  built  pn  the  site  of 
the  theatre;  that  very  place  of  enter- 
tainment had  become  at  first  a  chosen, 
and  uow,  to  support  existence,  au  al- 
most necessary  place  of  resort." 

This  sketch  will,  perhaps,  appe^^r  to 
somB  a  sort  of  comment  upon  Mr.  Q^ough's 
text.  We  cannot  help  it.  If  it  he  a 
good  one,  we  shall  feel  no  slight  satis- 
faction in  having  deduced  a  few  practical 
lessons  from  what  we  consider  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  autobiographies  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  Let  the  reader 
still  trace  the  effect  of  "  the  little  billets 
or  papers  "  already  mentioned,  with  their 
texts  of  Bcripture,  and  their  spiritual 
portion  for  every  emergency :  —  **  this 
passage  oame  to  my  recollectiorit*'  "  /  re- 
membered the  versey'  &c.  &c ;  in 

the  hour  of  temptation  the  "  swor4  of 
the  Spirit"  enabled  him  to  overcome ;  as 
soon  as  he  neglected  this  powerful  wea- 
pon, he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Our  second  remark  is  on  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  the  early  suggestions  of 
evil.  How  many  persons  plea^  as  their 
excuse  for  committing  m£an  things,  the 
authority  of  respectable  people  I  How 
many  will  drive  the  gig  ^  respectability 
through  the  veriest  elements  of  moral- 
ity! 

Mr.  0ough  tried  at  first  to  make 
business  aud  dissipation  go  together  — 
that  would  not  do;  business,  conse- 
quently, was  sacrificed.  Instead  of  work- 
ing regularly  and  steadily,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  task  only  at  uncertain 
intervals,  was  frequently  away  for  days 
together,  received  his  discharge,  and,  by 
the  recklessness  of  his  conduct,  lost  the 
position  he  might  have  secured  through 
the  skill  for  which  he  was  always  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  almost  incredible  how 
many  fresh  starts  he  had,  how  many 
opportunities  of  redeeming  his  character. 
His  entrance  upon  the  matrimonial 
state  was  one;  he  commenced  house- 
keying,  purchased  somB  furniture,  and 
returned  once  more  to  woric.    But  an 


insatiable  craving  for  society  drove  hiyn 
from  his  quiet  home  to  lie  haunts  of 
dissipation;  matters  became  desperate, 
and,  what  seemed  to  him  now  worse 
than  all,  his  bar-room  associates,  his 
parlour  companions,  began  to  .drqp  his 
acquaintance,  and  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  former  crony.  Respectable  tipplers, 
of  course,  cannot  meet  with  shabbily- 
dressed  fellows,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  mA  as  Mr.  Gough's  best  cpat 
had  again  found  its  way  to  the  pawn- 
brojcer's,    he    mnst    abide    the    conse- 
quences.   This,  we  r0peat  it,  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.     "  Oh  !  how  often 
hjave  I  lain  down  and  bitterly  remem- 
bered many  who  had  hailed  mj  arrival 
in  their  company  as   a  joyous  event. 
Their  plau4it8  wonld  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  peals  of  laughter  ring  again  in  my 
deserted  chap) her;  then  would  succee4 
stillness  only  broken  by  the  beatings  of 
n^y  agonised  heart,  which  felt  that  the 
gloss  of  respectability  had  worn  off  and 
exposed     my    threadbare    condition!" 
Such  reflections  were  bitter,  no  doubt ; 
but  th^y  were  grounded  in  truth.    In- 
stead of  awaking  through  them  to  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  his  situation,  the 
now  cqnfirmed  drunkard  drowned  themi 
or  rather  endeavoured  to  drown  them 
\n  fresh  supplies  of  liquor,  till  he  fell 
lower  than  the  brutes  themselves ;  and 
became  the  slave  of  an  appetite  to  gra- 
tify which  he  was  hurrying  on  his  own 
destruction.  During  that  awful  interval, 
we  find  him  here  and  there  wandering 
in  quest  of  -both  rest  and  employment, 
sometimes  at  Newburyport,  sometimes 
at  Boston,  then  at  Lowell,  or  at  Wor- 
cester.   Providence  had  often  made  its; 
voice  heard  to  him  thorough  visitations 
and  warnings  of  a  most  solemn  cha- 
racter.   A  shipwreck,  a  fire;  the  terrible 
delirium  trem^nsy  the  loss  of  his  Tvife 
and  child,  all  these  were  appeals  to  his 
conscience    and  his    feelings,    appeals 
which  he  could  not  but  have  regarded, 
had  he  been  in  his  right  mind.     But 
maddened    by  drink,    and    apparently 
without  the  power  of  struggling  against 
the  master-passion,  he  was  now 

"  A  wandering,  wretched,  worn  and  weary  tiling, 
4^han)e4  to  asrk^  and  yet  h&  needed  bielp." 

The  third  act  of  Mr.  Gough's  life 
begins  in  the  year  1842.  As  he  was 
walking  about  the  streets  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  "  a 
pbibby  looking  dninkard,  a  living  dis- 
grace,'' some  one  tapped  him  on  the" 
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shoulder.  I  looked  at  the  stranger, 
wondering  what  his  business  was  with 
me.  Regarding  me  very  earnestly,  and 
apparently  with  much  interest,  he  ex- 
claimed  *  —***' 

"  Mr.  Gough,  I  believe  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied,  and 
was  passing  on. 

"You  have  been  drinking  to-day," 
said  the  stranger  in  a  kind  voice,  which 
arrested  my  attention,  and  quite  dis- 
pelled my  anger  at  what  I  might  other- 
wise have  considered  an  officious  inter- 
ference in  my  affairs. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  have." 

"  Why  do  you  not  sign  the  pledge?" 
was  the  next  query. 

"  I  considered  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  informed  the  stranger  Mend, 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  interested 
himself  in  my  behalf,  that  I  had  no  hope 
of  ever  again  becoming  a  sober  man ; 
that  I  was  without  a  single  friend  in  the 
world  who  cared  for  me ;  that  I  fully 
expected  to  die  very  soon — I  cared  not 
how  soon — nor  whether  I  died  drunk 
or  sober;  and,  in  fact,  that  I  was  in  a 
condition  of  utter  recklessness." 

"The  stranger  regarded  me  with  a 
benevolent  look,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  asked  me  how  I  should  l^e  to  be  as 
I  once  was,  respectable  and  esteemed, 
well  clad,  and  sitting  as  I  used  to  be  in 
a  place  of  worship,  enabled  to  meet  my 
friends  as  in  old  times,  and  receive  from 
them  the  pleasant  nod  of  recognition  as 
formerly ;  in  fact,  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society?"  • 

"  Oh !"  replied  I,  "  I  should  like  all 
these  things  Urst-rate;  but  I  have  no 
expectation  that  such  a  thing  will  ever 
happen.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Gough,  at  that  time,  forgot  that 
with  God  all  things  are  possible.    He 


very  wisely,  however,  followed  his 
friend's  advice,  took  the  pledge,  and  re- 
solved to  conquer  his  moral  liberty  once 
more.  The  strife  was  a  terrible  one; 
but  it  ended  at  last  successfully,  and 
health,  employment,  peace  of  mind,  re- 
turned to  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
had  so  long  been  deprived  of  them.  His 
case  became  generally  known,  he  was 
invited  to  state  it  before  several  tempe- 
rance associations,  and  the  impressions 
he  produced  upon  crowded  audiences  by 
the  plain  history  of  his  eventful  life, 
speedily  obtained  for  him  his  present 
position  as  the  "  temperance-orator"  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Gough  has  been,  ever 
since  1843,  devoting  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which 
was  the  means  of  rescuing  him  frx>m 
destruction.  His  eloquence,  people  say, 
is  overpowering;  no  wonder — bespeaks 
according  to  the  rule,  d  vis  meflere,  do- 
lendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibiy  and  with 
him  pathos  is  no  sham.  Democritus, 
junior,  or  old  Burton,  laying  down  the 
plan  of  an  Utopian  government,  in  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  says,  "  If 
any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more 
wine  or  strong  drink  for  a  twelvemonth 
after."  Fenelon,  describing  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  Salentum,  in  his  "  Tele- 
maque,"  introduces  amongst  them 
sumptuary  enactments  of  a  more  effica- 
cious character;  but  Mr.  Gough  is  the 
man,  after  all.  His  ^stem  admits  of  no 
compromise ;  he  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  does  so  in  revcdutionary 
addresses,  which  may  be  accurately 
called  "  Appels  au  Peuple."  M.  Ampere 
defines  Mr.  Gough  the  "  Pere  Bridaine" 
of  temperance;  like  the  French  mis- 
sionary, he  has  won  for  himself  a  wreath 
of  laurels  which  are  not  destined  to  fade, 

G.  M. 


ADMIRAL  SIK  GEORGE  COCKBURN. 


The  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  have 
not  those  opportunities  of  acquiring 
practice  in  their  profession  that  are  open 
to  the  military.  The  last  great  combat 
in  which  they  were  engaged  at  Navarino 
was  not  calculated  to  test  their  courage 
and  skUl.     Sir  Charles  Napier,  since 


that  date,  exhibited  their  proficiency  in 
gunn^y  at  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  and  proba- 
bly at  no  previous  period  did  this  branch 
of  the  naval  service  possess  more  skill 
than  at  present.  The  science  employed 
in  naval  gunnery  has  rendered  the  prac- 
tice almost  perfect,  and  terribly  efficient; 
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but  the  introduction  of  steam  power  has 
produced  changes  which  will  revolution- 
ize naval  tactics  in  battle,  and  the  next 
great  combat  will  probably  be  conducted 
by  leaders  who  have  never  yet  engaged 
in  warfare. 

The  great  European  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Prussia,  have  fields  for  the 
acquisition  of  military  skill.  Britain 
finds  in  AMca  and  Asia  schools  for 
soldiers.  Kussia  has  Circassia,  apt  to 
learn,  ready  to  teach.  France  possesses 
in  Algiers  a  rugged  ground  for  military 
exercise.  Austria  has  been  provided  in 
Hungary  and  Italy  with  experience  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  militarv  spirit  of 
its  army  for  a  generation.  The  navies 
are  differently  situated.  They  can  only 
acquire  practice  in  a  great  European 
war,  unless,  indeed,  a  quarrel  arise  with 
the  United  States.  Either  event  may 
be  far  distant,  and  cannot  be  farther 
removed  than  we  desire,  although  we 
should  not  have  an  admiral  who  could 
float,  and  had  seen  fire  in  anything 
more  serious  than  reviews  or  saluting. 

The  strength  of  our  navy  and  the 
numerical  weakness  of  our  army  have 
led  to  the  frequent  employment  of  our 
seamen  in  combats  on  land,  and  the 
formation  of  that  amphibious  but  brave 
and  useful  force,  the  marines.  The 
Napiers  have  done  much  to  assimilate 
the  two  services,  but  no  leader  was  ever 
more  amphibious  in  war  than  the  late 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  is  remem- 
bered by  men  of  the  present  generation, 
almost  exclusively,  as  a  quiet  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a  sedate  member  of 
the  Commons. 

The  death  of  Sir  George  Cockburn 
occTirred  at  Leamington,  on  the  19th  of 
August  of  the  present  year, in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
at  London  in  the  year  1771 .  His  father, 
Sir  James  Cockburn,  was  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, and  represented  Peebleshire, 
the  countv  in  which  the  family  estates 
are  chiefly  situated,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  Cockbums  are  an  old 
Scottish  family,  who,  without  ever  pos- 
sessing great  power,  always  held  a  re- 
spectable position,  even  in  the  political 
movements  of  that  country.      - 

At  the  close  of  tiie  last  century  the 
names  of  boys,  the  sons  of  influential 
persons,  were  entered  on  the  navy  list, 
at  a  period  when  they  were  incapable 
of  serving  the  country.  Young  Cock- 
bum's  name  was  written  on  the  books 
of  a  Mgate  on  the  12th  March,  1781, 


when  he  was  only  in  his  ninth  year. 
He  was  subsequently  removed  to  the 
yacht  WiUiam  and  Mary;   nominally 
removed,  for  he  was  not  at  sea  until 
1783,  when  he  entered  on  the  Terma- 
gant^ 18,  Captain  Eawley  Balteel,  still 
a  young  defender  of  his  country,  having 
only  reached  twelve  years.     The  Ter- 
magant was  on  the  home  station,  and 
he  removed  from  that  ship  to  the  Ariel, 
14  gims.  Captain  B.  Moorsam;   then 
destined  for  an  excellent  and  useful  ser- 
vice on  the  East  Indian  station,  where, 
imtil  1791,  when  the  ship  returned  home, 
the  crew  and  officers  were  engaged  in 
surveving.     Before  his  twentieth  year, 
therefore,  this  young  officer  had  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  the  nautical 
department   of  his  profession,  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  east- 
em  seas,  and  seen  a  large  portion  of  the 
world.     He  immediately  after  entered 
on  the  Hehe,  88  guns.  Captain  Hood; 
but  he  was  soon  transferred    to  the 
Romneyy  58,  the  flag-ship  of  Kear-Ad- 
miral  Cranstoun.    Ihe  necessary  and 
preliminary  steps  in  his  profession  were 
rapidly  taken,  for  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion in  June,  1791,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed acting  lieutenant  of  the  Pearl, 
32  guns,  under  Captain  Courtenay ;  and 
in  January,  1793,  he  was  placed  on  the 
Orestes,  18  guns,  with  Lord  A.  Fitzroy. 
Lieutenant  Cockburn  was  undoubtedly 
a  meritorious  officer,  active  and  regular 
in  the  discharge  of  duty;   but  many 
other  officers,  not  less  deserving,  must 
have  envied  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, for  soon   afterwards  his  name 
occurs  as  acting  ninth  lieutenant  on  the 
Britannia,  of  100  guns,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Kear-Admiral  Hotham.  He  continued 
with  the  Britannia  only  from  April  to 
June,  when  he  made  apparently  a  retro- 
gressive step,  and  was  entered  tenth 
lieutenant  on  the  Victory,  of  100  guns, 
then  flag-ship  of  Lord  Hood,  stationed 
off  Toulon.    But  Lord  Hood  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  young  Cockburn ; 
and  he  attained  by  remarKably  quick 
rotation  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
before  October  closed,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Speedy, 
a  sloop  of  war.    In  this  command  he 
attracted  notice  from  his  skilful  seaman- 
ship in  maintaining  the  blockade  of 
Genoa,  in  January,   1794,  during  an 
extremely  heavy  gale  of  wind,  when  all 
the  other  vessels  of  the    blockading 
squadron  ran  to  sea.   This  circumstance 
obtained  for  him  the  command  as  acting 
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captain  of  the  Inconstant  frigate,  of  86 
guns;  but  in  February  following,  he 
wad  appointed  to  the  MeUagre  frigate. 
Admiral  Hood  dfetermined  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dundas  in  an  attack  on 
Corsica.  The  island  is  an  important  sta- 
tion fbt  a  Mediterranekn  fleet ;  and  Eng- 
land and  France  both  required  and  both 
sought  the  advantages  which  it  affords; 
but  the  republican  forces  were  in  pos- 
session, and  had  greatly  increased  the! 
strength  of  the  various  fortresses — from 
their  position,  an  easy  task.  During 
a  Succession  of  combats  on  the  rocky 
coast,  directed  agaiiist  batteries  on 
shore,  the  frigates,  from  their  light 
draught  of  water,  had  a  large  share  of 
the  work,  and  the  Meleagre's  CTQir  and 
young  captain  were  inured  to  hard 
fighting. 

When  the  French  leamfed,  early  in 
1795,  that  the  British  fleet  had  left  Corsica 
for  Leghorn,  a  large  fleet  with  a  con- 
siderable military  force  left  Toulon  to 
re-capture  Corsica.  They  seized  the 
British  74-gun  ship  Berwick,  then  dis- 
abled, and  on  the  voyage  from  Corsica 
to  Leghorn;  and  lost  in  a  few  days  after, 
two  of  their  line  of  battle  ships  in  an 
action  with  Admiral  Hotham's  fleet ;  in 
which  the  Meleagre  was  included ;  but 
as  the  name  of  that  frigdte  does  not 
ap{)ear  with  any  return  of  killed  or 
wounded,  we  infer  that  no  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  Captain  Cockbutri's  crfew,  atid 
that  his  ship,  although  present  in  the 
action,  was  not  absolutely  engaged. 
The  Meleagre  afterwards  formed  one  of 
a  squadron  under  Commodore  Nelson, 
employed  in  co-operation  with  the  Aus- 
trians  against  the  French  in  Piedmont. 
Upon  Admiral  Hotheim's  retirement  the 
command  devolved  on  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
but  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Jervis.  A  second  action  had  been 
fought  by  Admiral  Hotham,  in  July, 
1795,  with  the  French  Toulon  fleet. 
The  result  was  xmsatisfaotory,  for  al- 
though one  of  the  French  ships,  the 
Ariadne,  was  destroyed,  yet  the  superior 
force  under  Admiral  Hotham  should 
have  achieved  greater  results.  The 
prevalent  feeling  in  England,  bn  that 
subject,  induced  the  Government  to  send 
out  Admiral  Jervis ;  and  he  dispatched 
Commodore  Nelson  with  a  squadron, 
including  the  Meleagre,  to  harass  the 
French  commerce  on  the  Italian  coast. 
On  the  31st  May,  Captain  Cockbmn  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Commodore  Nelson 
Tor  his  services  in  cutting  out  six  French 


shh)S  all  armed,  from  nndet  tik6  batteries 
of  Laona  Bay,  an  achievement  atteiided 
with  great  risk,  but  efiected  with  the 
loss  61  only  one  man  kiUed,  and  three 
men  wounded.  Captain  Cockbtim  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  Minetvet  42f- 
gun  frigate,  on  the  19th  Ah^et ;  and  in 
December,  aftet  Corsica  was  abandoned 
by  the  British,  Commodore  Nelson 
hoisted  his  flag  on  that  sbi^.  On  titt 
19th  tii  that  month,  the  Mineirve,  after  an 
action  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  captured 
the  Spanish  frigatfe  Sabina.  The  Span- 
ish ship  was  fought  with  courage  and 
skill,  evinced  in  the  time  requited  fo* 
her  capture  by  the  Minerve,  ft  frigate  of 
equal  strength,  with  Nelson  dnd  Cock- 
bum  both  on  board ;  and  it  id  a  tmriotifi 
coincidence,  that  the  Spanish  eftptaiil 
was  a  countryman  of  Cockburn'8/  or  a 
desceildaiit  of  a  family  who  had  escaped 
the  proscriptions  which  followed  thO 
unsuccfessful  rebellions  bf  1715  aiid 
1745.  His  name  was  James  Stewart, 
alid  the  Pretender's  family  may  have 
giveli  one  relative  to  the  naval  service. 
The  Minerve  sustained  in  the  action  a 
loss  bf  7  persons  killed  and  32  wotinded; 
Commodore  Nelson  made  the  loss  of  th# 
Sabina,  164  killed  and  wounded,  reducfed 
by  the  Spahish  statement  to  53.  On  tb€( 
same  afteriioon  the  MdtildJa,  dttotbeT 
Spanish  frigate  of  84  guns,  cilme  into 
action  with  the  Minerve,  hot  iM4 
a|<proach  of  the  Prince  de  AsturidSi 
a  Spanish  line  of  battle  ship  with 
two  IHffatfes  terminated  that  afiair^ 
although  not  before  the  MdUldii  hid 
been  compelled  to  haul  dff;  atid  thl> 
Minerve  had  10  more  men  disabled. 
Two  officers  and  40  petty  officers  and 
seamen  were  shipped  frotrt  the  itflfiet^ 
on  the  Sabina  to  take  the  pri^e  in  charge. 
The  latter  was  re-taken  by  the  PriHe» 
de  ABturias  and  some  Spanish  frigates : 
and  thus  very  few  advantages  accrued 
to  either  party:  The  Mineh}b  c(n  the 
26th  made  Port  Ferrajo,  and  oil  the  29th 
January,  1797,  with  3  frigates-,  2  sloopS; 
and  12  transports,  imder  the  conCuliaiia 
of  Commodore  Nelson,  set  sail  oii  th^ 
return  voyage.  The  Minerve  ftnd  Rd- 
hulus  reconnoitred  Toulon,  Barcelonftj 
knd  Carthegena,  and  joined  the  othfef 
Ships  of  the  squadron  on  the  lOtti  Feb- 
ruary, at  Gibraltar.  The  winter  and 
Spring  inonths  were  signalized  by  iiavftl 
activity  and  difficulties.  The  British 
fleet  had  to  meet  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spanish  fleets;  arid  a  mutinotis  Bjpifit; 
partly  provoked  by  the  tyraimy  of  officer^ 
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was  prevalent  among  the  seamen ;  who 
refhsed  to  leave  the  British  coast  until 
theit  wrongs  were  redressed,  or  an  ehe- 
my's  fleet  had  left  its  ports.  The  latter 
condition  furnished  the  best  evidence 
that  thfe  men  were  willing  to  discharge 
their  duty ;  but  they  were  over-wrought, 
under-fed,  and  tmder-paid.  The  Con- 
sequences were  afterwards  bitterly  feX- 
perienced,  when  many  British  seamen 
joined  the  fleet  of  the  United  States.  The 
battles  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  of  Cam- 
petdown  were  both  fought  during  the 
year  1T97.  The  first,  imder  Sir  John 
Jervis,  terminated  in  the  captin-e  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the 
second,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  ill  the 
almost  perfect  destruction  of  the  Dutch 
fleet.  The  Minerve  brought  to  Sir  John 
Jervis  intelligence  that  -the  Spanish 
fleet  had  put  to  sea.  Captain  Cockburn 
had  been  chased,  on  the  11th  February, 
ty  two  line  of  battle  ships.  He  escaped 
them  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
British  fleet  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 
A  Portuguese  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Campbell,  then  in  the  service 
of  that  country,  brought  similar  inteDi- 
gence  during  the  night ;  but  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  battle  and  to  keep  in  close 
order  was  thrown  out  from  the  admiral's 
flag-ship,  the  Victory,  before  sunset. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
known,  but  its  strength  had  not  been 
ascertained.  During  the  dark  and  long 
night  the  signal  guns  from  the  Spanish 
ships  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  Bri- 
tish fleet, "  foreboding"  a  bloody  morrow. 
The  day  broke  in  haze  and  gloom.  The 
fog  prevented  the  Commanders  bf  either 
fleet  from  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
their  opponent's  strength.  At  half-past 
9  a.m.  Sir  John  Jervis  signalled  the  fri- 
gates to  reconnoitre.  From  the  mast- 
head of  his  own  ship,  20  sail  of  the  line 
and  11  smaller  s^ps  had  been  coutited. 
Captain  Cockburn  made  a  similar  report 
from  the  Minerte,  at  10  a.m.  Mean- 
time the  Spaniards  were  also  reckoning 
through  the  fog.  A  captain  of  the 
United  States*  mercantile  marine,  whd 
had  passed  the  British  fleet,  informed 
the  Spdtiiards  that  Sir  John  Jervis  had 
only  9  sfcil  of  the  line.  The  statement 
was  correct  so  far  as  the  Americans  ob- 
served; but  Rear- Admiral  Parker  subse- 
quently made  his  junction,  alld  other 
ships  had  aitived.  The  Spaniards  had 
a  splendid  fleet,  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  great  Armada,  and  the  crews  had 
the  same  cottfldence  that  actuated,  and 


*he  same  carelessness  that  ruined  their 
ancestors,  and  wrecked  their  Vessels  oli 
the  British  rocks.  They  thought  leSs  of 
the  c6nflict  before  Cape  St.  Vincent  than 
of  the  triumphal  entry  iilto  Cadiz ;  ttiid 
they  did  hot  even  tsuce  the  toeans  in 
time  to  combine  their  vast  strength.  A 
breeze  (rf  Wind,  soon  to  be  Itdled  into  a 
calm  by  the  vibration  from  8000  guns, 
cleared  away  the  fog  at  11  a.m.  The 
British  Numbered  19  ships,  with  3 
smaller  vessels,  and  1374  guns;  the 
Spanish  39  ships,  with  a  number  of 
gun-boats,  and  2,702  guns. 

Sir  John  Jervis  saw  at  once  the  dis- 
parity offeree;  but  along  with  that  he 
observed  a  wide  blaiik  in  the  Spanish 
line,  if,  as  he  wrote,  "  a  line  it  could  be 
called."  With  extreme  boldness,  in  a 
dilemma  where  temerity  was  the  best 
tactic,  he  detetmined  to  divide  the 
enemy.  The  Spanish  admiral,  Cordova, 
sought,  too  late  in  the  day,  to  prevent 
that  movement.  At  11  a.m.  Admiral 
Jervis  siglialled  the  British  ships  to 
form  in  nne  of  battle  **  ahead  and  as- 
tern" of  his  own  Victory.  At  half-past 
11,  the  van-ship,  GuUoden,  commenced 
the  battle.  Although  the  Spanish 
admiral  had  been  caught  in  confu- 
sion, he  ehdeavoured,  ^th  considerable 
skill,  to  retrieve  his  eri-or,  and  com- 
bine his  ships.  By  1  pm.  the  battle 
had  become  general.  The  particulars 
of  the  conflict  belong  more  especially  to 
the  history  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  or  Com- 
modore Nelson. 

At  5  p.m.  the  battle  ceased,  leating 
with  the  Spanish  marine  recoUedtions  of 
Valentine's  Day  and  hardrough missives, 
from  which  they  have  never  recovered. 

On  the  le5th,  three  frigates,  undet 
Captain  Berkeley,  were  despatched  ifl 
pursuit  of  the  Sdntissima  Trinidad^ 
which,  with  its  towing  frigate,  had 
parted  from  the  Spanish  fleet.  They 
came  up  with  the  Spanish  ship  and  the 
frigate,  in  company  with  a  brig,  towards 
night  on  the  20  th.  Captain  Cockburn 
brought  the  Minerve  Within  three  miles 
of  the  large  vessel,  and  the  Spanish 
frigate  consulted  its  own  safety  by  cast- 
ing off  the  four-decker  and  making 
westward.  Whether  Captain  Berkeley 
supposed  that  the  frigate  expected  td 
find  assistance,  or  considered  his  force 
of  three  frigates  too  weak,  cannot  nos^ 
be  ascertained ;  but  He  recsQled  the 
frigates,  and  the  only  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  eaptiure  of  the  brig  by 
the  Minerve. 
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The  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  loss  of  four  of  their  ships  and 
3,000  prisoners.  The  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  conflict  were  not  acciurately 
stated,  yet  the  British  loss  was  nearly 
400,  and  the  Spanish  reached  1,000 ;  but 
returns  were  not  published  from  all 
their  ships.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  fleet, 
and  honours  were  conferred  on  its  prin- 
cipal leaders. 

Captain  Cockburn  was  only  yet  in  his 
25th  year,  and  in  command  of  a  small 
frigate;  but  on  the  29th  May,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Lively^  another  frigate, 
his  boat's  crews  cut  out  the  Mutine^  a 
French  privateer,  from  under  the  guns 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  great  Canary 
Island,  after  a  sharp  conflict.  He  had  pre- 
viously assisted  to  destroy  L'Etonnanty 
of  18  guns,  and  had  taken  a  privateer 
with  6  guns  and  60  men.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  while  refitting  his  ship 
at  Gibraltar,  he  observed  a  valuable 
British  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  chased 
and  in  danger  of  being  cut  ofi"  by  thirty 
Spanish  gun-boats.  He  manned  his 
own  three  boats,  put  ofi"  to  sea,  and 
after  a  running  fight,  continued  through 
the  whole  night,  brought  the  convoy  to 
an  anchorage  in  safety. 

Captain  Cockburn  returned  to  Eng- 
land early  in  1798,  and  did  not  sail 
again  for  the  Mediterranean  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  year,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  hostilities  against 
Malta,  which  Buonaparte  had  seized  on 
his  voyage  to  Egypt.  In  company  with 
the  Emerald,  he  captiu-ed  La  Caroline, 
a  French  privateer,  carrying  16  guns, 
with  90  men.  He  was  with  Admiral 
Keith's  fleet  on  the  19th  of  June,  when 
five  French  frigates  were  captured  off" 
Minorca.  During  the  year  1800,  Cap- 
tain Cockburn  was  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  enemy's  privateers,  which 
interfered  badly  with  our  commercial 
marine ;  and  he  captured  three  of  tbat 
class  of  vessels,  Le  Furet,  La  Manche, 
and  La  Vengeance,  mounting  altogether 
49  guns,  and  carrying  857  men.  In 
i801,  still  in  command  of  the  Minerve 
frigate,  he  captured  a  French  brig  of 
war,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September,  in 
the  Piombino  channel,  followed  by  the 
Phoenix,  he  chased  and  re-capt\ired  Le 
Succes,  a  French  frigate,  formerly  an 
English  ship,  and  drove  another  frigate 
Brauame  on  shore,  where  the  ship  was 
entirely  wrecked. 


The  next  year,  1802,  was  one  of  peace 
and  rest  among  the  great  European 
powers,  and  in  February,  the  Minerve 
was  paid  off" at  home.  Early  in  1803,  the 
hollow  nature  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
became  apparent,  and  active  naval 
preparations  for  war  were  commenced 
both  in  the  English  and  French  ports. 
Admiral  Comwallis  commanded  the 
British  Channel  fleet,  cousisting  of 
nearly  100  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates; 
and  he  blockaded  all  the  French  western 
ports.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Captain 
Cockburn  received  the  command  of  the 
Phaeton,  a  frigate  of  38  guns ;  and  was 
stationed  off  Havre,  until  he  was  in- 
structed to  convey  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Merry,  to  the  United  States. 
From  the  American  coast  he  was  or- 
dered a  second  time  to  the  Indian  seas, 
with  which  his  early  surveying  services 
had  rendered  him  familiar.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  East  Indian  station  until 
1805,  in  a  service  which  presented  few 
opportunities  of  attaining  promotion  in 
his  profession.  The  Phaeton,  during  the 
period,  was  partially  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  the  Mamitius,  then  a  valu- 
able French  colony,  and  the  captain 
and  crew  were  brought  fr'equently  into 
collision  with  the  shore  batteries;  but 
in  June,  1805,  Captain  Cockburn  ex- 
changed into  the  Howe,  which  was 
commissioned  to  briug  home  the  late 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  after  the  close  pf 
his  brilliant  career  as  governor-general 
of  India.  The  British  fleet,  which  had 
been  so  long  engaged  in  blockading  the 
French  Channel  ports,  or  in  chasing 
their  adversaries  **  round  and  round"  the 
Mediterranean  —  a  service  in  which 
Admiral  Nelson  was  engaged  for  within 
ten  days  of  two  years,  without  having 
been  once  on  shore,  or  out  of  his  own 
ship  —  were  now  to  be  engaged  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  for  wib  approach  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Peninsular 
War,  which  was  carried  forward  only 
from  our  command  of  the  sea. 

The  prospect  of  agreeable  employment 
to  a  young  naval  officer,  on  his  return 
from  India,  was  not  encouraging;  yet  in 
July,  1806,  Captain  Cockburn  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Captain,  an  old  74, 
which  formed  one  of  a  squadron  under 
Sir  J.  Lewis;  but  excepting  the  capture 
of  a  fine  frigate.  La  Presviente,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  this  squadron  did 
nothing,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that 
almost  everything  had  been  done.  On 
March  the  10th,  of  the  following  year. 
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Captain  Cockbum  was  transferred  to 
the  Ahouhir,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
comparatively  new  ship.  He  subse- 
quently exchanged  to  the  Pompee^  and 
on  the  passage  to  the  West  India 
station,  that  ship  chased  and  captured 
La  Pilade,  of  16  guns  and  109  men. 
In  January,  1809,  Captain,  now  Commo- 
dore, Cockburn  was  second  in  command 
of  the  fleet  collected  under  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cochrane  to  attack  Martinique. 
This  island  was  defended  by  Admiral 
Villaret-Joyeuse.  The  naval  force  had 
only  to  convey  their  companions  to  the 
scene  of  action,  for  the  irencb  burned 
their  own  ships  in  the  island  ports. 
Commodore  Cockbum,  therefore,  decided 
to  serve  on  shore,  and  commanded  the 
marines  and  seamen  employed  in  the 
various  sieges  wbicb  occupied  the  force 
for  nearly  fibree  weeks.  In  this  service 
he  was  eminently  skilful  and  successful ; 
and,  on  the  25th  of  February,  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  French  commodore  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  his  efforts,  and  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  port  and  town  of  St. 
Pierre. 

The  management  of  local  and  social 
business  in  a  pleasant  but  quiet  town 
on  a  West  Indian  island,  at  a  time  when 
Europe  was  convulsed  to  the  centre, 
accorded  ill  with  Commodore  Cock- 
bum's  active  habits.  Time  also  was 
wearing  rapidly  away.  He  was  now  in 
his  SSfli  year.  Twenty-six  years  had 
passed  since  his  entrance  upon  naval 
life,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  His 
home  had  been  literally  on  the  waters, 
for  out  of  all  these  years  he  appears  not 
to  have  been  two  at  home ;  and  he  had 
already  floated  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tunr. 

He  succeeded  early  in  1809  in  nego- 
tiating an  exchange  into  the  Belleisle 
of  74  guns ;  and  retimied  to  Europe  in 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  under  the  Eaii  of 
Chatham. 

The  history  of  the  operations  in  this 
expedition  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  afford  here,  and  is  unne- 
cessary for  our  object.  It  landed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sickly  season  in 
August,  and  left  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  field  operations  could  have 
been  successfully  conducted,  or  when 
the  healthy  season  had  returned.  The 
army  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was 
larger,    so   far   as   British  regiments 


count,  than  that  with  which  Welling- 
ton gained  Waterloo.  But  the  military 
part  of  the  expedition  was  weakly  han- 
dled, and  although  the  French  ships 
building  at  Flushing  were  burned,  and 
the  magazines  on  the  Scheldt,  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  yet  the  general  result  was  un- 
satisiEactory,  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
inquiry  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  naval  service  did  not  share  in  the 
displeasiu*e  of  the  country,  for  its  work 
was  weU  performed.  The  left  wing  of 
the  British  army  landed  on  the  30th  of 
July,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Beau- 
clerk  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  Captain 
Cockbum  of  the  Belleisle,  after  a  sUght 
opposition,  on  the  Breed-Zand,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  Wal- 
cheren  island.  On  the  same  evening 
Sir  Home  Popham  proceeded  up  the 
Veer-Gat  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of 
bomb-boats  and  gun-vessels,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  against 
Veers,  which  was  taken  after  a  bom- 
bardment on  the  following  day.  Fort 
Eammekens  was  taken  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  and  the  town  of  Flushing  was 
immediately  invested.  Captain  Cock- 
bum abandoned  the  Belleisle,  and  in  an 
18-gun  sloop,  the  Plover,  commanded 
the  flotilla  employed  against  Flushing. 
I'he  great  attack  was  not  made  imtil 
the  13th,  and  was  continued  almost 
without  intermission  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th.  At  4  p.m.  the  garrison 
ceased  to  fire,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
negotiation  was  tried.  The  bombard- 
ment, therefore,  recommenced  at  night, 
and  continued  until  2  p.m.  of  the 
15th,  when  the  French  commander 
offered  to  capitulate.  The  terms  were 
arranged  by  Captain  Cockbum,  who 
had  gained  credit  in  the  navy  for  cool 
sagacity  in  transactions  of  that  nature. 
It  is  said  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  through  the  fortification 
blindfolded,  to  treat  with  the  French 
general,  Monnat.  On  the  16th,  Flush- 
ing was  handed  over  to  the  British. 
The  little  Plover  was  kept  in  the  van,  on 
this  description  of  work,  until  the  army 
decided  to  retreat ;  then  it  was  in  the 
rear;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
believed  that  he  could  make  no  farther 
impression  on  the  enemy's  works,  and 
returcd  from  positions  which  he  never 
should  have  occupied.  Captain  Cock- 
bum, in  the  Plover,  kept  the  enemy  at  a 
respectful  distance,  until  the  sick  and  tie 
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wounded  of  the  naral  and  the  military 
forces  were  on  the  ocean,  and  left  the 
Scheldt,  the  last  ship  of  an  expedition 
irgudiciously  planned,  and  still  more 
incompetently  managed. 

After  the  arlny  and  fleet  were  extricated 
from  the  Scheldt,  Captain  Cockburn  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  BeUeisle; 
but  the  ship  was  paid  off  in  October, 
and  he  was  unemployed  imtil  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Implacable  74,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1810,  when  he  was 
stationed  for  some  time  on  the  western 
coast  of  Spain,  on  an  expedition 
planned  for  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand, 
who  might  have  been  sumamed  "  the 
Incompetent,"  and  for  whom  it  was 
idle  to  hazard  brave  men's  lives.  He 
then  co-operated  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
against  the  French,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  escorted  two  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line  to  the  Havanliah;  passing 
from  thence  to  Vera  Cni2,  from  which 
he  brought  two  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  Spanish  patriots,  he  arrived  in 
England  early  in  IB  11,  and  on  the 
26th  November  in  that  year  hoisted  his 
pendant  on  the  Grampus,  a  50-gun 
ship.  This  vessel  was  engaged  for 
nearlv  two  years  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
but  the  French  ships  kept  their  ports, 
and  the  necessary  watch  over  them  was 
tedious. 

The  United  States  at  this  period 
adopted  a  policy  which  must  ever  stain 
the  character  of  President  Maddison 
and  the  legislators  who  sanctioned  his 
proceedings.  Great  Britain  alone  with- 
stood Europe,  leagued  together  against 
the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  political  freedom.  The  struggle 
should  have  secured  the  sympathy  of  the 
Union.  Even  if  they  had  offered  no 
assistance,  they  should  have  maintained 
a  strict  neutrality.  But  Channing  and 
other  able  men  lectured  and  wrote  in 
vain,  for  in  1812  the  States  declared  war 
against  England.  This  proceeding  re- 
tarded the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  by 
casting  Britain  on  the  elements  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  for  assistance,  and  has 
reflected  enduring  shame  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  annexation  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  was  probably 
the  chief  reason  for  this  hostile  enter- 
prise from  Washington,  yet  it  rendered 
that  object  impossiblej  by  producing 
border  enmity,  which  has  continue4  i»  j 


force  until  now  that  these  colonies  afe 
sufficiently  powerftQ  to  defend  them- 
selves and  form  an  independent  nation. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  was  followed  rapidly  by  naval 
hostilities.  Vessels  of  great  strength 
and  weight  of  metal  were  excessively 
manned,  and  sent  out  under  the  n&m^ 
of  frigates,  to  cruise  for  British  ships 
of  the  same  nominal  class,  but  greauy 
inferior  in  men,  in  metal,  and  even  in 
tonnage.  The  crews  of  the  States*  ves- 
sels were  composed  in  the  proportioiis 
of  one  fourth,  and  often  one  third  of 
British  or  rather  Irish  deserters,  who 
fought  desperately^  in  anticipation  of 
being  hung  when  captured. 

With  the  purpose  of  closing  the  at- 
tacks of  United  States'  frigates  and  pri- 
vateers upon  the  shipping  of  this  coun- 
try, Admiral  Sir  John  Warren  was  de- 
spatched to  the  American  coasts.  Rear- 
Admiral  Cockburn  was,  fortunately  for 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  associated 
with  Admiral  Warren  as  the  second  in 
command.  The  work  really  fell  to  Beat= 
Admiral  Cockburn,  and  it  was  adnii^ 
rably  performed.  This  fleet,  Consisting 
of  two  74-gun  ships,  the  San  Domingb, 
bearing  Sir  John  Warren's  flag,  and 
the  Marlborough^  carrying  Adimral 
Cockburn' Sj  the  Maidstone  and  Stch 
tira  frigates,  and  the  Fautome  and 
Mohawk  brigs,  arrived  in  Chesdpeake 
Bay  in  February,  1813.  As  the 
ships  made  the  Rappahannock  river, 
four  armed  schooners  were  observed  in 
its  waters.  Boats  were  immediately 
sent  in  pursuit  from  each  ship  of  the 
squadron,  and,  after  a  chase  of  several 
miles,  the  schooners,  two  of  six,  one  of 
seven,  and  one  of  twelve  guns,  with 
219  men,  were  all  taken  by  the  boat 
force  under  Lieutenant  Polkinghome. 
The  British  lost  two  persons  killed, 
and  seven  wouhded.  Their  opponents 
had  six  men  killed,  teli  wounded,  and 
the  four  privateers  captured.  Admiral 
Cockburn  lost  no  time  in  teaching  thd 
nature  of  war  to  the  maritime  states  of 
the  Union,  although  he  acted  in  a  con- 
ciliatory style  for  an  enemy.  He  issued 
no  proclamations  inviting  rebellion,  as 
the  States'  officers  had  circulated  in 
Canada.  He  destroyed  no  private  pro- 
perty, but  bought  and  paid  Ibr  the 
stores  requisite  to  his  fleet;  but  be 
burned  all  the  armaments,  arsenals, 
and  dep6ts  belonging  to  the  States  on 
the  coasts.  Frenchtown,  upon  the  rivel* 
Elk,  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
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the  29th  April.  The  battery  guns  trere 
spiked,  five  vessels  burned,  and  all  the 
public  stores  were  carried  off  6t  de- 
stroyed. He  next  Itinded  on  Specucle 
Island  but  only  to  buy  stores^  and  he 
destroyed  nothing  there.  On  the  8rd  of 
May,  the  fbrce,  chiefly  consistilig  of 
marines  and  setttoeil  under  his  com- 
mand, attacked  and  carried  the  town  of 
Havre-de-Grace,  embarked  six  guns 
that  had  formed  its  battery,  and  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  muskets.  A  can- 
non foundry,  with  a  battery  formed  for 
its  deftence,  was  seized,  and  five  24- 
potinders,  twenty-eight  32 -pounders, 
eight  larger  guns,  and  four  carronades, 
were  destroyed,  along  with  the  entire 
property.  Another  division  of  the  boats 
ascended  the  Susquehanna,  captured 
and  destroyed  five  vessels,  and  a  large 
stote  of  flour,  which  was  no  doubt 
public  property.  We  cjtn  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  rejoice  in  the  utter  anni- 
hilatioii  of  the  cannon  foimdry,  and 
sympathise  with  the  flour  dealers  in 
their  loss;  for  conceding  that  the  in- 
dividuals silfffered  nothing,  yet  the  world, 
in  1813,  could  ill  afford  the  destrudtion 
of  dour. 

The  river  Sassafras  was  afterwards 
searched  for  hostile  ships  or  stores,  but 
none  were  found,  ajid  the  British  ad- 
miral remained  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  people  inhabiting  its  banks,  until 
his  force  reached  two  projecting  points 
near  Georgetown,  from  which  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  militia  force  entrenched 
on  the  shores.  The  houses  of  those 
who  fought  in  the  attack  were  de- 
stroyed, for  they  offered  no  effective 
resistance.  Some  other  towns  signified 
their  submission,  and  escaped  with 
this  ceremony.  Admiral  Warren  had, 
during  these  transactions,  gone  to 
Bermuda,  and  returned  early  in  Jime, 
with  a  force  of  nearly  3,000  men.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Craney  Is- 
land, in  which  Admiral  Coekburn  was 
not  engaged,  an  assault  upon  the  town 
of  Hampton  was  planned.  Admiral 
Cockbum,  who  had  now  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  Sceptre,  a  74-gun  ship.  Com- 
manded the  marines  and  naval  forces, 
in  co-operation  with  General  Beckwith, 
and  a  military  detachment.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  led 
the  militaiy;  and  Hampton  fell  after  a 
brief  struggle.  The  United  States' 
writers  accused  the  invading  force  of 
pillaging  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
inhabitants;  but  acts  of  that  character, 


according  to  their  oWn  statements^  wete 
confined  to  the  French  Canadians,  who 
had  personal  hardshii)s  to  revenge. 
They  were  caDed  in,  and  humanely 
placed  undfer  guard,  by  the  leaders  in 
this  enterprise.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
Admiral  Cockbtirn  entered  Ocraeote 
harbour^  in  North  Carolina,  with  600 
infantry,  his  own  marines  and  sailors; 
captured  the  Athxs^  and  the  Anaeandd, 
privateers  of  10  and  18  gims  respec- 
tively, and  the  towns  of  Ocracoke  and 
Portsmouth,  after  a  slight  resistance. 
As  the  inhabitants  had  not  interfered 
in  the  contest,  their  property  was  re- 
spected. On  the  5th  of  July,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  same  force,  he 
seized  Kent  Island,  in  the  Chesapeake ; 
but  probably  considering  his  fexertions 
badly  supported  by  Sir  John  Warten, 
he  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  Ber^ 
muda. 

During  the  winter  he  appears  not  to 
have  been  engaged  with  the  enemy ;  but 
when  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  replaced 
Sir  John  Warren,  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  Admiral  Cockbum's  name  again 
occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  States' 
war.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  he  drove 
Commodore  Barney's  flotilla  up  one 
of  the  creeks  of  thfe  Chesapeake,  to  a 
point  where  shallow  water  secured  their 
safety.  Commodore  Barney  was  a  brave 
old  oflScer,  and,  like  many  others  in  the 
service  of  the  States,  ah  Irishman ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  ineet  the  forbes  under 
Admiral  Cockbum,  which  swept  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  car- 
rying off  all  the  stores,  and  destroying 
all  the  ships.  Lowet  Marlborough  was 
taken  by  tne  middle  of  Jlme.  In  July, 
Admiral  Cockbiu-n  proceeded  up  the 
Potomac,  and  with  his  marines  and 
seamen  drove  the  30th  United  States 
regitoent  out  of  Leonard's  Town,  de- 
stroying such  arms  and  stores  as  they 
found.  Nominy  Ferry  was  next  stormed 
and  taken  from  a  militia  force,  along 
with  three  schooners,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  produce,  warehoused  for  shipment; 
On  the  24th,  this  naval  force  scoured 
St.  Mary's  county  for  ten  miles  from 
the  river's  edge,  always  adhering  to  th0 
admiral's  rutej  of  paying  for  all  they 
required,  except  when  they  were  at- 
tacked. He  bmned  six  schooners  at 
the  head  of  the  Machodic  river  naviga- 
tion, and  being  done  with  its  waters 
turned  into  the  Wicomoco,  and  landing 
at  Hamburg  and  Chaptuo,  shipped  off 
everything  not  strictly  the  property  of 
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those  townsmen  who  offered  no  resist- 
ance.   Having  finished  the  Wicomoco, 
he  entered  the  Yocomioo,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  a  smart   contest  ensued 
with    the    Americans,  under    General 
Hungerford,  hut   they  were   defeated, 
losing  a  field-piece.    They  rallied  again 
at  Kinsale,  and  were  again  attacked  hy 
the  marines  and  seamen,  and  again  de- 
feated.   The  stores  at  Kinsale  were  all 
shipped.      The    storehouses    and   two 
schooners  were  binned.    Two  batteries 
were  taken.      Five  new  schooners,   a 
field  piece,  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  produce  were  seized. 
General    Taylor,,  who    recently    com- 
manded the   United  States'  forces  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  died  president 
of  the  Republic,  was  wounded  in  this 
action.     On  the  7th,  the  admiral  as- 
cended Coan  river,  and,  after  another 
severe  skirmish,  captured  three  schoon- 
ers, with  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco. 
On  the  12th,  he  penetrated  into  St. 
Mary's  creek,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
peaceable,  and  lost  nothing. 

The  successful  inroads  of   Admiral 
Cockburn,  with  an  irregular  force  of 
never   more    than    700    men  —  never 
beaten,  but  always  defeating  any  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  who  waited  for  them — 
rendered  him  "the  scourge  of  the  Chesa- 
peake."    His   proceedings  have  justi- 
fied an  opinion,  that  the  etiquette  of 
purely  military  forces  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  regular  for  warfare  on  water  and 
in  wood,  with   an  enemy  conversant 
with  the  fords  and  forests,  and  prone 
to  fighting  by  firing  fi-om  the  shelter  of 
trees.     In  years  long  after  1813  and 
1814,  when  American  gentlemen  ob- 
served   a    placid,    quiet,    old  member 
walking    in  the  lobbies  of   the  Com- 
mons— active,  but   rather  benevolent 
than  otherwise  in  his  appearance,  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  believing  him  to 
be  the  terror  of  their  schoolboy  days, 
who  even  drove  **  Old  Hickory"  wounded 
and  unhorsed,  to  take  shelter  in  the 
bush  of  their  forest  land. 

Early  in  June,  a  number  of  the  Bri- 
tish peninsular  regiments  were  shipped 
from  the  Gironde  for  the  United  States 
coast,  under  the  command  of  Mtgor- 
General  Ross,  who  arrived  off  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  14th  of  August;  and  Admiral 
Cockburn  explained  to  him  a  plan  for 
the  seizure  of  Washington,  the  federal 
capital.  General  Ross  at  once  adopted 
the  scheme;  and  on  the  20th  August, 
his  army,  numbering  only  4,000  men, 


were  safely  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the 
Patuxent  river,  fi%  miles  south-east 
of  Washington.     Admiral   Cockburn 
pushed  forward  with  his  boats,  reached 
and  seized  a  station  with  the  vulgar 
name  of  Pig's  Point,  full  of  tobacco, 
and  found  moored  above  it  the  formi- 
dable fiotilla  commanded  by  Commodore 
Barney,  whose  broad  pendant  floated 
from  a  large  sloop  of  war,  supported  by 
sixteen  gun-boats.    A  contest  for  their 
possession  must  have  been  attended  with 
severe  loss,  but  as  Admiral  Cockburn 
approached  in  his  open  boats,  he  found 
the  sloop  on  fire,  and  the  entire  flotilla, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gun-boat, 
blazed  and  blew  up  in  rapid  succession ; 
for  Commodore  Barney  ab^doned  thir- 
teen mercantile  schooners  to  his  adven- 
tiurous  antagonist,  burned  his  fleet,  and 
spared  his  men.   He  immediately  j  oined 
the  States'  army  under  General  Winder, 
at  a  place  called  Long  Old  Fields,  near 
Upper  Marlborough,  and  Admiral  Cock- 
bum,  having  secured  the  river  and  the 
right  flank  of  the  army  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  flotilla,  following  his  oppo- 
nent's example  so  far,  formed  a  junction 
with  General  Ross  at  Upper  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  23rd.     General  Winder 
received  a  reinforcement  of  2,000  men 
from  Baltimore  on  the  same  evening, 
but  he  abandoned  his  encampment  at 
Old  Fields,  and  retreated  to  Bladens- 
burgh  on  the  24th.    This  village,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Washington,  was  the  scene 
of  a  short  conflict  on  the  same  day.    The 
American  forces,  nominally  commanded 
hj  the  president  at  the  time,  Mr.  Mad- 
dison,  were  really  directed  by  General 
Winder,  and  they  have  been  variously 
stated  by  American  writers  at  Irom 
nearly  8,000  to  more  than  double  the 
number.    The  official  account  gives  the 
larger  number.     They  were  skilfully 
posted  on  gpround  well  adapted  for  de- 
fensive tactics,  and  had  twenty-three 
pieces  of  artillery.    General  Ross  may 
possibly  have  brought    4,000  British 
soldiers,  and  Admiral  Cockbiu-n  nearly 
1,000  marines  and  sailors  into  the  field, 
but  not  quite  2,000  of  both  classes  were 
engaged.    The  States'  forces  fired  their 
cannon,  and  then  walked  rapidly  into 
Washington,  leaving  ten  pieces  on  the 
field.    The  British  loss  in  the  engage- 
ment amounted  to  sixty-five  persons 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
wounded.    The  loss  of  their  opponents 
must  have  been  equally  great,  and  per- 
haps not  much  larger,  as  their  earljr 
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and  rapid  flight  saved  life.  The  asso- 
ciated military  and  naval  commanders 
coolly  and  prudently  permitted  their 
forces  to  breakfast  or  dine  on  the  field, 
and  then  walked  a  few  miles  into  Wash- 
ington. When  Admiral  Cockbum  and 
General  Boss  reached  the  suburbs  along 
with  afew  officers  of  their  staff,  while  con- 
sulting together  on  their  future  course, 
they  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  some  private  houses.  One  soldier 
was  killed,  some  others  were  wounded, 
and  General  Boss  had  his  horse  shot. 
Admiral  Cockbum  immediately  rode 
back,  brought  up  some  companies  who 
surrounded  the  houses,  took  the  inmates 
prisoners,  and  then  burned  down  the 
premises.  It  has  been  said  that  all  these 
prisouers  were  condemned  to  death  and 
executed.  The  statement  is  entirely 
false.  Indeed  the  American  writers,  at 
the  time  of  this  visitation,  admitted  the 
absence  of  all  pri^^ate  plundering,  or 
personal  injury  to  unarmed  individuals. 
The  houses  were  burned  to  prevent  any 
similar  attacks  diuing  the  evening,  but 
the  inmates  were  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  capitol,  the  fortress,  and 
public  works  at  Greensleaf,  the  public 
rope-works,  the  treasury,  and  war  offices 
were  aU  burned  down ;  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  suffered  the  same  infliction. 
A  vast  quantity  of  heavy  and  smaU 
arms  were  utterly  destroyed,  along  with 
the  stores  and  buildings  in  the  navy- 
yard,  the  great  bridge  over  the  Potomac, 
and  such  shipping  as  the  American 
forces,  who  burned  a  new  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war,  had  left.  The  retreating 
army  had  blown  up  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition, and  burned  up  some  military 
stores.  The  Americans  complained  that 
Admiral  Cockbum  burned  President 
Maddison's  house,  but  it  had  been  used 
as  a  fortified  station,  and  probably  the 
admiral  did  not  hold  its  temporary  oc- 
cupant in  high  esteem.  His  long  life 
at  sea  had  left  him  imacquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  press.  His  daily  news- 
paper could  not  have  been  very  regu- 
larly delivered  for  many  years;  therefore, 
when  he  came  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer  office,  concluding  that  everything 
"national"  belonged  to  the  state,  he 
forthwith  proposed  to  apply  the  torch  to 
the  building.  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  an  extremely  fierce 
or  unreasonable  opponent,  for  some  of 
the  citizens  immediately  explained  to 
him  the  character  of  the  journal,  and 
the  danger  to  other  houses  if  its  office 


were  once  kindled ;  and  so  he  desisted, 
with  the  assurance  that  their  persons 
and  property  would  be  fully  respected ; 
and,  wishing  them  "  a  very  good  night," 
rode  away,  leaving  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer to  abuse  "  the  enemy."  In  the 
destruction  of  public  property  at  one 
point,  some  powder  exploded  and  killed 
twelve  soldiers,  severely  scorching  and 
wounding  a  number  more,  but  with  this 
exception,  the  British  suffered  no  loss 
in  Washington,  from  which  they  retired 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  value 
of  the  property  destroyed  has  been 
variously  stated  at  from  two  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  or  pounds.  The 
dollars  are  likely  to  be  beneath  the 
mark.  The  frigate  and  the  sloop,  with 
their  equipments,  the  bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  destroyed  by  the  British,  and 
two  bridges  by  the  American  forces,  the 
military  arsenals  and  the  navy  stores, 
the  capitol,  the  president's  dwelling, 
and  the  different  public  edifices,  seem 
not  to  be  extravagantly  valued  at  two 
million  pounds. 

In  the  month  of  September,  an 
effort  was  made  to  seize  Baltimore  on 
the  Pelapsco,  one  of  the  elder  cities  of 
the  Union,  containing  at  that  time 
50,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  strong 
batteries  erected  in  most  advantageous 
positions.  The  Americans  assembled  a 
large  army  for  the  protection  of  Balti- 
more, consisting  of  17,000  men  and  vo- 
lunteers, certainly  not  innumerable,  but 
unnumbered.  Upon  the  10th  the  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  near  Baltimore,  and  on 
the  12th  the  army,  amounting  not  quite 
to  3,500  men,  including  600  marines  and 
seamen,  landed.  They  were  commanded 
by  Admiral  Cockbiu^  and  General  Boss, 
and  carried  a  line  of  abattus  and  en- 
trenchments, dug  and  thrown  up,  after 
the  fashion  of  Toitcs  Vedras,  on  a  small 
scale,  with  scarcely  any  loss.  The  two 
commanders,  untaught  by  the  incident 
at  Washington,  reconnoitred  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  army  with  a  detach- 
ment of  sixty  soldiers.  In  this  position 
they  were  attacked  by  nearly  400Americaii 
cavalry  and  riflemen ;  who,  after  a  short 
conflict,  fled  to  the  woods,  the  favourite 
fighting-ground  in  America.  General 
Boss  then  proposed  to  walk  back,  and 
bring  up  the  light  companies.  He  went 
on  this  errand  alone,  and  never  returned. 
An  American  rifleman,  observing  the 
movement  from  the  habitual  shelter  of 
a  tree,  shot  the  general  through  his  right 
arm,  and  the  ball  penetrated  his  breast. 
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He  was  found  dead  on  the  road  by  the 
men  of  his  light  companies,  who  at- 
tracted probably  by  the  firing  had  ad- 
vanced. The  loss  to  the  British  army 
in  America  was  never  supplied.  General 
Boss,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  in 
the  prime  of  lire,  amply  versant  in  niili- 
tary  tactics,  commanding  the  esteem  of 
his  soldiers,  was  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  calculated  to  render  campaign- 
ing successful. 

Admiral  Cockburn  was  informed  of 
his  companion's  death  by  the  office  in 
command  of  tlie  light  company;  but 
with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of 
Colonel  Brooke,  who  was  senior  mili- 
tary oflRoer,  he  attacked  the  American 
army,  strongly  posted  within  a  few 
miles  of  Baltimore,  consisting  of  4,500 
men,  partially  covered  by  heavy  bat- 
teries in  their  rear,  and  sustained  by  a 
militia  force  of  8,000  strong.  This  brief 
battle,  like  every  other  conflict  during 
the  war,  on  even  partially  open  ground, 
was  decided  through  rapid  retrogressive 
movements  by  the  Americans.  They 
fired  artillery  and  musketry  once  or 
twice,  and  evinced  their  ordinary  re- 
pugnance to  a  meeting  with  bayonets 
and  cutlasses.  They  were  driven  from 
their  positions,  leaving  two  of  their 
cannons  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
on  the  field.  The  British  loss  was  50 
killed  and  300  wounded.    The  Ameri- 


cans had  copied  the  French  system  of 
bulletin-malang,  and  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  20  killed,  90  wounded,  50  miss- 
ing ;  but  of  the  latter  Admiral  Cockburn 
held  200  prisoners,  and  the  other 
figures  should  probably  be  multiplied  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  forces  se- 
cured the  American  positions,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  light  of  the  13th  to 
storm  the  entrenched  camp  and  city, 
although  a  heavy  rain  poured  on  them 
without  intermission.  Before  them, 
within  entrenchments,  behind  walls, 
supported  by  vast  artillery  planted  in 
batteries,  fully  16,000  armed  men  waited 
their  approach ;  and  the  determination 
of  the  naval  and  military  commanders 
to  storm  Baltimore  proves  the  st^ejigth 
of  that  confidence  which  they  felt  in 
th^  men,  for  in  numbers  they  were 
not  equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  opponents;  but,  at  the  critical 
moment.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
a|fainst  the  entreaty  of  Captain  Charles 
Napier  and  the  other  frigate  captains, 
whio  offered  to  take  their  vessels  up  to 
Baltimore   and   silence    all  the  forts, 


declined  to  co-operate,  and  ordered  a 
retreat;  on  the  ground  that  the  town 
was  too  strongly  fortified,  and  the  river 
too  shallow  for  the  operations  which  he 
had  contemplated.  Admiral  Cockburn 
and  Colonel  Brooke  were  evidently  ^ 
pleased  with  this  decision;  but  they 
collected  their  prisoners  and  wounded 
men,  and  retiring  by  easy  marches 
of  three  to  four  nules,  re-embarked 
at  Nwth  Point  on  tlie  15th.  The 
American  general  did  not  interfere 
with  their  movements,  or  molest  them 
in  their  retreat;  an  instance  of  forbear- 
ance which  would  have  brought  a  British 
officer,  with  an  equally  superior  force, 
to  a  couri>martial.  Admiral  Cochrane 
sailed  for  Halifax  on  the  19th,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  New  Orleans.  Admiral  Cock- 
bum  departed  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
Albion,  for  Bermuda.  Admiral  Mal- 
colm remained  for  some  time  in  the 
Chesapeake,  made  some  iproads  on 
the  coast,  and  burned  a  few  sckooners  \ 
but  by  the  middle  of  October  he  sailed 
jfbr  Jamaica.  Baltimore  would  probably 
have  been  taken,  if  General  Eoss  bad 
survived,  or  if  Admiral  Cockburn  had 
held  the  chief  command  of  the  naval 
forces.  He,  undoubtedly,  felt  some  irri- 
tation under  this  disappointment,  a,Qd 
apparently  reqiained  at  Bermuda  until 
the  following  December.    Even  at  that 


date  he  appears  not  to' have  engaged  in 
the  expedition  on  the  Missis^ppi  against 
New  Orleans;  therefore  the  history  of 
that  affair  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  to  the  British 
forces  it  was  the  most  calamitous  event 
qf  the  war. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Cockburn  pur>- 
sued  his  course  of  independent  action 
with  perfect  calmness  and  success.  He 
transferred  his  services  chiefly  to  the 
coast,  established  himself  in  tne  coun- 
try, and  seemed  anxious  to  take  posses 
sion  of  the  la^d.  He  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  with  the  Albion,  from  Bop- 
muda,  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
1814 ;  but  sailed  immediately  afterwards 
for  Amelia  Island,  on  the  coast  of  !East 
Florida.  Part  of  his  forces,  on  the  13tii. 
of  January,  1,815,  attacked  and  carried, 
lender  the  immediate  command  of  Cap- 
tjGiin  Baine,  the  fort  of  Point  Petre,  on 
the  St.  Mary's  river.  This  fort  mounted 
seven  guns,  but  the  garrison  abandon^ 
ing  them,  escaped  to  the  woods.  Upon 
the  next  day,  the  same  forces  advanced 
to  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  but  expe* 
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rienced  no  resistance  in  taking  the  ship^ 
ping  Qnd  all  other  property  of  a  public 
character.  An  expedition  farther  up 
the  river  was  planned,  and  an  old  India- 
man,  captured  by  the  United  States' 
navy,  with  a  new  gun-boat,  was  brought 
down.  Upon  the  22nd,  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  ren^oved  the  guns  from  Point 
Petre  and  destroyed  the  fort.  He  then 
descended  the  river  and  seized  Cumber- 
land Island;  the  marines  and  soldiers 
were  encamped,  a  large  house  was  forti- 
fied as  head- quarters,  and  the  admiral 
endeavoured  to  establish  himself  on  the 
American  3oil.  |Ie  had  planned  an 
attack  on  Savannah  in  t^e  state  of 
Georgia,  and  while  waiting  a  reinforce^ 
ment  to  promote  his  scheme,  the  river 
St.  Mary  was  scoured  for  120  miles  by  a 
minor  expedition,  who  in  skirmishing 
had  4  men  killed  and  25  wounded. 
Upon  the  25th  February,  the  American 
general,  who  was  instructe4  to  oppose 
Admiral  Cockburn's  movements,  inti- 
mated the  close  of  the  war.  Peace  had 
been  concluded  at  Ghent,  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1814,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified 
at  Washington  on  the  18th  Feb.  1815. 
This  treaty  contained  no  change  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  nations. 
Their  power  had  been  wasted  for  years 
in  the  infliction  of  mutual  injury,  with- 
out any  result,  good  or  bad,  except  the 
ultimate  formation  of  two  great  and 
separate  states  in  Northern  America. 

Admiral  Cockbum  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1815,  to  learn  that  peace 
was  once  more  broken.  Napoleon  in 
France,  the  French  on  the  Bnine,  and 
the  Allied  armies  advancing  to  meet 
their  great  antagonist.  His  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  Northumberland,  74,  but 
the  short  campaign  of  1815  allowed 
little  time  for  naval  operations.  The 
three  days  of  June  and  the  final 
defeat  and  surrender  of  Napoleon  are 
facts  in  themselves  unconnected  with 
the  life  of  Sir  George  Cockbum ;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  convey  the  fallen  empe- 
ror to  St.  Helena,  his  future  residence, 
and  on  the  8th  of  August  he  sailed 
fixwn  Plymouth  with  his  passenger. 
The  voyage  did  not  form  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  admiral's  life.  Napoleon 
was  scarcely  civil  to  his  own  atten- 
dants, and  he  wa«  not  communicative 
to  British  admirals.  He  imputed  his 
calamities  to  their  class,  and  could  ufot 
distinguish  between  national  and  per- 
sonal animosities.    Still  the  voyage  was 


considered  an  honourable  distinction 
to  the  naval  officer  in  command,  who 
had  passed  thirty  years  in  the  service, 
and  out  of  that  number  twenty-five 
years  absolutely  on  the  ocjBan,  engaged 
m  perpetual  strife,  chiefly  originating 
with  the  ambition  and  activity  of  the 
man  who,  having  conquered  and  ruled 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  now 
the  prisoner  of  Europe,  banished  from 
its  shores,  and  voyaging  to  the  little 
southern  isle,  a  thousand  miles  from 
any  other  land,  within  which  ail  his 
plans  and  schemes  were  to  be  con- 
fined, until  death  closed  a  career  more 
strongly  marked  on  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  The  Northumberland 
reached  St.  Helena,  and  Napoleon 
landed  on  the  16th  of  October;  but 
3ir  George  Oockburn  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  on  the  station 
until  his  relief  by  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm  in  June,  1816,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  struck  his  flag 
in  August. 

Europe  was  at  rest.  The  wounds  of 
^  fatal  war  were  gradually  closing. 
The  long  peace  had  commenced  to 
run.  Naval  and  military  officers  were 
therefore  unemployed,  for  even  the  ex- 
tended colonial  possessions  of  Britain 
could  not  afford  employment  for  all  the 
men  whom  long  hostilities  had  inured 
to  war.  Sir  George  Cockbum  married 
his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Cockburn,  but 
to  the  date  of  his  arrival  from  St.  He- 
lena in  England  he  could  not  have 
passed  much  time  in  the  domestic  re- 
lations of  life.  Soon  afterwards  he 
entered  political  and  scientific  circles, 
and  passed  his  time  in  the  discharge 
of  parliamentary,  professional,  and  of- 
ficial duties  to  the  last  resignation  of 
office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  that 
event  he  retired  in  a  great  measure 
from  public  life,  but  he  was  then  in  his 
76th  year. 

Having  passed  a  number  of  years  at 
home,  he  again  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Vernon,  a  50-gun  ship,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  the  President,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  held  the  command  of 
the  West  Indian  and  North  American 
naval  stations  from  1832  to  1836; 
years  of  peace,  when  a  naval  command 
Fas  a  pleasant  retirement  from  admi- 
ralty and  parliamentai-y  work,  and  ere 
then  he  was  accustomed  to  and  prac- 
tised in  both. 

He  obtained  a  seat  in  Peurliament  for 
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Portsmouth,  in  1818.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  1820,  he  was  elected  for  the 
borough  of  Weobly.  In  182C  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  Plymouth.  And  in 
the  hotly  contested  general  election  of 
1841,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
he  was  returned  for  Ripon.  He  held 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  fourteen 
years. 

He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1818,  and  again  in  1828.  In 
1841  he  received  the  appointment  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  he 
retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Peel  cabinet,  in  the  circumstances  al- 
ready stated.  His  service  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  altogether  extended  to  a 
period  of  seventeen  years. 

We  have  not  mentioned  at  their  dates 
the  numerous  promotions  which  he  re- 
ceived ;  but  a  life  eminently  busy,  cre- 
ditable, and  long,  comprehended  many 
ch  anges.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1 78 1 , 
served  actively  from  1786,  received  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  1793,  as 
captain  of  a  frigate  in  1794,  of  a  ship 
of  the  line  in  1800,  hoisted  his  flag  as 
commodore  in  the  same  year,  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  St. 
Pierre.  He  received  his  commission  as 
colonel  of  mariaes  in  August,  1811 ;  as 
rear-admiral  in  August,  1812 ;  was 
named  a  Knight  Companion  of  the 
Bath  on  January  2nd,  1815,  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 
in  February,  1818  ;  in  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  Portsmouth  in 
the  Commons,  and  gained  a  seat  at  the 
Admiralty.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1819,  he  received  his  commission  as 
vice-admiral.  He  was  elected  a  F.R.S. 
in  1820 ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  re- 
turned for  Weobly.  In  1821,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general  of 
marines.  In  1826,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Plymouth.  In 
1827,  he  was  sworn  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council.  In  1828,  he  was  re- 
appointed one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  1832,  he  9btained  the  com- 
mand of  the  West  Indian  and  North 
American  naval  stations.  In  1837,  he 
was  gazetted  as  admiral ;  but  he  never 
afterwards  served  afloat.  In  1841,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
Ripon;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Few  men  can  be  named  whose  early 
life  was  passed  at  sea,  and  whose  ap- 


pointments have  been  so  numerous  and 
varied.  He  served  in  eight  ships  of 
war,  before  obtaining  his  first  independ- 
ent command.  He  commanded  one 
sloop  of  war,  five  frigates,  and  four  ships 
of  the  line  before  the  -expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  as  commodore  or  admiral 
hoisted  his  flag  on  eight  ships  of  the 
line  subsequenfiy.  Without  reckoning 
his  services  in  conjunction  with  officers 
at  the  time  his  superiors,  or  military 
officers,  he  had  taken  45  mercantile 
ships,  42  armed  vessels,  495  guns,  and 
3,296  men. 

As  a  seaman  he  acquired  great  skill 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  To  the  men 
under  his  command  he  evinced  much 
urbanity  and  won  their  unlimited  confi- 
dence. As  a  marine  he  exhibited  science 
and  skill  equal  to  any  emergency ;  and 
he  was  always  successful.  After  the 
peace,  he  soon  acquired  the  habits  of 
official  and  parliamentary  life.  He  was 
not  an  eminent,  but  he  was  a  sensible, 
debater.  He  was  not  an  eloquent,  but 
he  was  a  ple&sant,  speaker.  He  was 
not-  a  first  star,  but  he  was  a  universal 
favourite  in  the  Commons.  He  pos- 
sessed great  aptitude  for  business,  and 
many  recent  ameliorations  in  the  navy 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  influence. 
Partly  under  the  advice  of  Sir  James 
Graham  he  consented  to  measures 
which  were  calculated  to  weaken  the 
naval  service.  Their  results  have  now 
been  neutralized,  and  the  British  navy 
has  acquired  greater  practical  power 
than  it  perhaps  ever  previously  possessed. 
Sir  George  Cockburn  belonged  strictly 
to  the  Peel  party.  Although  a  remark- 
ably sagacious  politician,  yet  lie  seemed 
to  follow  the  member  for  Tamworth  in 
all  his  changes  without  rule  or  com- 
ment, always  converted,  and,  from  his 
profound  regard  for  that  remarkable 
statesman,  always,  we  fully  believe, 
convinced.  His  dashing  bravery  in 
early  life  and  middle  age  rendered  him 
a  favourite  with  the  service  and  the 
first  marine  officer  of  the  war.  He  was 
the  Murat  of  the  marines;  and  in  all 
desperate  enterprises,  with  boats  or 
on  land,  he  invariably  accomplished  his 
purpose,  yet  passed  almost  without  a 
wound,  through  services  of  the  most 
dangerous  character.  But  he  combined 
science  with  strength ;  and  as  his  cha- 
racter began  to  be  appreciated,  his  in- 
fluence was  increased ;  so  that,  for  the 
prosperity  and  imity  of  the  States  it  was 
well  that  the  peace  of  Ghent  was  con- 
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eluded  in  1814.  He  was  accused  at  the 
moment,  of  often  dealing  harshly  with 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States ;  but 
even  their  authors  acknowledged  that 
his  conduct  was  strictly  just  and  hu- 
mane to  peaceable  men,  and  his  dealings 
perfectly  upright. 

An  early  life  and  services  prolonged 
to  middle  age  at  sea,  are  unfavourable 
to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits;  yet 
Sir  George  Cockbiirn  possessed  a  vast 
fund  of  information,  and  his  ac(juire- 


ments  were  appreciated  and  valued  in 
scientific  circles.  He  was  especially  an 
active  man.  VVi  thout  an  interval  of  rest, 
for  thirty  yeai*s  on  the  ocean,  and  more 
than  thirty  years  in  responsible  positions 
on  land,  but  connected  with  naval  aflPairs, 
he  served  his  country;  and  a  life  em- 
bracing sixty-five  years  of  active  duties 
honourably  and  faithfully  performed,  is 
rarely  met  in  any  service,  and  leaves  a 
short  boyhood  at  its  commencement 
and  very  few  years  of  rest  at  its  close. 


NICHOLAS  THE  FIRST,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed  with  es- 
pecial interest  on  one  man.  His  posi- 
tion, his  character,  and  his  movements, 
alike  attract  attention. 

A  giant  despotism  confronts  the  civi- 
lization of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
autocrat  of  Russia  is  its  soul.  His 
word  is  law  over  50,000,000  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  supreme  in  the 
state,  and  in  the  church.  Peasant  and 
soldier  associate  his  name  with  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  and  call  him  daily 
in  their  prayers  "Our  God  on  earth." 
With  all  the  energies  of  an  ancient  bar- 
barism, he  can  combine  many  influences 
of  modern  civilization  not  immediately 
destructive  of  his  aims.  If  his  terri- 
tories are  not  as  prolific  of  wealth  as 
extended  in  boundary,  their  resources 
are  nevertheless  immense  and  unex- 
plored. Various  nations  and  tribes  are 
enrolled  in  his  service ;  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tartar  alone  could  furnish  half  a 
million  of  horsemen  to  aid  him  in  his 
conquests,  were*  it  possible  to  hold 
them  in  union.  We  naturally  ask,  who 
and  whatishe  controlling  the  capabilities 
of  so  vast  an  empire  ?  Who  is  the  man 
through  whose  ambition  the  flames  of 
war  are  again  kindled?        « 

Nicholas  Paulowitch  was  born  at 
St.  Petersburg,  July  7th,  1796.  He  is 
the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and 
his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Wirtemberg. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  intelligence 
and  influence,  superintended  his  edu- 
cation, which  she  committed  to  General 
de  Lambsdorf,  who  was  assisted  amongst 
others  by  the  Countess  de  Lieven,  the 
famed  philologist  Adelung,  and  Coun- 


cillor Stork.  The  last  named  instructed 
him  in  the  science  of  political  economy; 
but  he  gave  himself  with  greater  ardour 
to  military  pursuits,  and  evinced  con- 
siderable proficiency,  especially  in  the 
art  of  fortification.  He  was  also  ini- 
tiated into  the  flowery  walks  of  modern 
literature,  and  became  as  familiar  with 
the  French  and  German  languages,  as 
with  his  mother  tongue.  For  music  he 
evinced  a  decided  taste,  which  has  since 
appeared  in  several  militaiy  airs  com- 
posed by  him.  In  after  days,  those 
fine  arts  that  can  best  increase  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  found  in  him  a 
patron.  "Artistes  love  him,"  said  the 
French  ;  "  or,  at  least,  they  love  his  gold. 
Petersburgh  is  a  dramatic  Eldorado;  and 
songsters  who  have  lost  their  voices 
find  them  again  when  within  its  boun- 
daries." Nevertheless  his  masters  formed 
no  very  exalted  idea  of  his  abilities; 
he  was  tacitm-n,  melancholy,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  trifles. 

His  boyhood  was  the  witness  of 
eventful  scenes.  Europe  had  long  rung 
with  the  clamoiu's  of  war,  or  the  paeans 
of  victory.  One  restless  spirit,  of  genius 
dazzling  like  the  lightning,  disturbed 
the  world.  Napoleon  advanced  upon 
Russia.  Its  snows,  and  barren  steppes, 
and  patriot  wandors,  could  not  intimi- 
date him ;  but 

"  The  meteor  of  conquest  allured  bim  too  far." 

History  records  no  more  fearful  and 
gigantic  tragedy  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed. Nicholas  was  too  young  to 
play  a  part  on  the  stage ;  but  of  the 
events  of  that  terrible  drama,  fi-om  its 
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commencement  to  its  consummation, 
he  was  a  silent  and  distant  spectator. 
A  character  moulded  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances was  likely  to  he  stern  and 
vindictive. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  left 
Russia  to  travel,  and  visited  the  prin- 
cipal hattle-fields  where  his  country  had 
won  renown  for  the  prowess  of  its  sons. 
He  passed  through  several  European 
states;  and,  in  1816,  disembarked  on  the 
shores  of.  England,  where  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  comrt  and  aris- 
tocracy. On  returning  home,  he  en- 
deavoured to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
condition  of  Russia,  travelling  through 
the  various  provinces,  and  residing  for 
a  while  in  their  chief  cities.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1817,  when  scarcely 
twenty-one  years  old,  he  married  Char- 
lotte Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  of  Prussia,  and 
sister  of  the  present  king.  This  prin- 
cess, bom  iu  July,  1798,  embraced  the 
Greek  rehgion,  and  adopted  the  name 
of  Alexanfi-a  Foedorona.  At  this  time 
Nicholas  had  few  expectations  of  the 
imperial  crown.  The  future  empress 
was  of  graceful  form  and  winning 
manners,  but,  in  later  years,  her  soft 
blue  but  sunken  eyes  told  of  the  fatigue 
and  anxieties  consequent  on  her  eleva- 
tion. She  is  now,  in  appearance,  like  a 
passing  shadow.  Her  husband's  attach- 
ment is  strongly  manifested  whenever 
she  falls  overcome  by  weakness  or  dis- 
ease; but,  in  strange  forgetfulness, 
when  the  semblance  of  health  will 
allow,  ho  compels  her,  for  political  con- 
siderations, to  exhaust  her  feeble  ener- 
gies in  the  gaiety  of  feasts,  or  the  hurry 
of  reviews  and  public  journeys.  Foui* 
sons  and  three  daughters,  the  pride  of 
their  parents,  were  the  product  of  this 
union.  Alexander  Nicolaiewitch,  the 
present  heir  to  the  throne,  was  bom  in 
1818.  He  is  weU  educated,  and  polite, 
but  timid ;  and  fearful,  it  is  said,  of  his 
father's  sternness. 

In  1825,  his  eldest  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  died  at  Taganrog, 
while  on  a  journey  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  His  death  was  sudden  and 
mysterious,  and  has  yet  to  be  explained 
by  history.  The  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine,  then  at  Warsaw,  was  his  rightful 
successor,  and  Nicholas  hastened  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But  Constan- 
tine  had  already  renounced  his  claim  in 
a  paper  he  had  secretly  signed  on  the 
occasion    of    his    marriage    with    the 


daughter  of  a  private  Polish  gentleman, 
and  he  had  no  disposition  to  break  his 
word ;  he  dreaded  being  poisoned.  Ni- 
cholas accordingly  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  with,  at  least,  expressions 
of  regret.  Now  came  a  terrible  struggle. 
A  vast  conspiracy  had  been  graduaUy 
forming,  the  leaders  of  which  were 
officers  of  rank.  Secret  societies  were 
in  course  of  organization,  and  the 
nobility  were  extensively  implicated 
As  far  back  as  1817,  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Pestel  had  originated  the  idea ; 
a  man  of  such  talent  and  discrimination, 
that  though  he  was  the  victim  of  his 
high  desires,  many  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  he  had  embodied  in  his 
work  on  Russian  law  were  adopted 
afterwards  in  the  ukases  of  Nicholas 
himself. 

There  were  two  classes  of  conspirators 
— the  enthusiastic  lovers  of  liberty,  who 
in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
in  recent  wars,  had  seen  and  appreci- 
ated its  influence ;  and  the  more  cautious 
partisans  of  a  political  selfishness,  who, 
while  they  sought  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  the  degradation  of  an  auto- 
cracy, aspired  to  the  dignity  of  oligarchs. 
The  heterogeneous  character  of  these 
men  was  fatal  to  their  success;    the 
straightforward  though  discreet  action 
of  the  one  party,  whose  object  was  in- 
dependent ot  themselves,  and  abstract- 
edly noble,  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
time-serving  policy  of  the  other,  whose 
only  aim  —  self-aggrandisement  —  was 
intrinsically  mean.     No  distinct  plan 
of  operation  had  been  formed,  no  spe- 
cific  agreement  as  to  the  rights  they 
should  claim  had  been  made,  when  the 
abdication  of  one  monarch  and  the  ac- 
cession of  another  seemed  to  indicate  an 
opportunity  for  a  decisive  blow.     The 
soldiers  were  called  together  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Nicholas;   they  had  pre- 
viously sworn  fidelity  to  Constantine, 
and  there  are  few  things  more  respected 
by  a  Russian  than  his  oath.     It  was 
omitted  to  explain  the  circumstances  at- 
tending tjps  change  of  masters.     The 
ceremony  commenced .    The  officers  im- 
mediately, stepping  out  of  their  places, 
denounced  Nicholas  as  an  usurper,  and 
declared  that  he  held  Constantine  in 
confinement.     They  scrupled  not  to  in- 
vent the  most  unconscionable  lies,  and 
palming  these  on  the  troops,  induced 
them  to  revolt.     They  led  the  way  to 
St.  Isaac's  plain,  where  stood  the  senate- 
house,  the  admiralty,  and    the   great 
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cathedral ;  and  the  soldiers  cried,  "  Con- 
stantine  and  the  Constitution ! "  Little 
did  they,  poor  serf-born  automata,  know 
of  the  meaning  of  that  latter  word. 
They  were  told  it  meant  Oonstantine's 
wife.^  Milarodovitch,  the  Governor  of 
Petershurgh,  and  the  veteran  favourite 
of  the  army,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  was  sent  to 
parley  with  them;  but  he  was  answered 
by  shots,  thrown  down  on  the  ground, 
and  pierced  with  bayonets.  The  arch- 
bishop advanced  in  full  episcopal  at- 
tire, but  Ms  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
beat  of  drums.  The  populace  began 
to  sympathize  with  the  military,  and 
men  of  liberal  opinions,  forewarned  of 
the  event,  thronged  armed  to  their  aid. 
The  tide  of  tumult  and  death  swept  on 
to  the  imperial  palace.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  had  proceeded  alone  to 
their  chapel,  and  on  their  knees  upon  the 
altar  steps  had  mutually  sworn  to  die  as 
sovereigns,  if  they  failed  to  triumph. 
Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
guard  that  yet  remained  loyal,  the  Czar 
rode  out,  and  confronted  the  rebels. 
Standing  before  them,  with  haughty 
bearing,  he  cried  in  a  firm  tone :  "  Re- 
tiun  to  your  ranks — obey — down  upon 
your  knees !"  The  energy  of  his  voice 
and  countenance,  calm,  though  pale, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  every 
Russ  regards  the  person  of  his 
sovereign,  prevailed.  Most  of  the 
soldiers  kneeled  before  their  master, 
and  grounded  their  arms  in  token  of 
submission.  They  say  in  Petershurgh 
that  while  he  harangued  them,  one  of 
the  conspirators  fovu:  times  came  for- 
■v^ard  to  kill  him,  and  four  times  shrunk 
back  in  fear.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
to  the  intrepid  self-possession  of  that 
hour  he  is  indebted  for  the  continuance 
of  his  authority.  Victory  now  was 
easy.  He  retired  from  the  spot;  and 
wherever  resistance  was  made,  the  ar- 
tillery played  upon  the  gathering 
crowds,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  The 
day  closed,  the  25th  of  December,  and 
night  spread  its  pall  over  a  bleeding  but 
tranquU  city. 

Thus  in  one  day  were  dissipated  the 
hopes  that  for  eight  years  had  been  nur- 
tured in  secret.  Nicholas  seated  him- 
self secui'ely  on  a  thione  that  had  long 
been  in  jeopardy.  The  smouldering 
fires  of  freedom  were  quenched.    His 
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conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  ;  and  be- 
tween the  representations  of  friends  and 
enemies  it  is  difficult  to  judge  ;  but  if 
there  were  moments  of  vacillation,  there 
was  also  one  of  rare  heroism  and  cou- 
rage. We  shall  have  to  record  another 
instance,  where  the  same  qualities  were 
vividly  displayed.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  same  man  fears  to  ride  any  but  a 
charger  whose  spirit  has  been  broken  in 
the  mSnage ;  and  is  fidgetty  on  field  days, 
when  mines  or  rockets  explode.  "  I  did 
nothing  extraordinary,"  said  he  to  the 
Marquis  de  Custine,  when  conversing 
on  the  past.  "  I  said  to  the  soldiers, 
'  Return  to  your  ranks ;'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  the  regiment  in  review, 
I  cried,  *0n  your  knees.'  They  all 
obeyed.  What  gave  me  power  was,  that 
the  instant  before  I  had  resigned  myself 
to  meet  death.  I  am  grateful  for  having 
succeeded ;  but  1  am  not  proud  of  it,  for 
it  was  by  no  merit  of  my  own."  "  My 
crown  was  at  stake,"  said  he,  at  another 
time,  to  his  former  tutor,  "  and  it  was 
well  worth  while  for  me  to  appear  cou- 
rageous." 

Through  the  cowardice  or  treachery 
of  their  companions,  the  principal  con- 
spirators were  easily  captured.  Nicholas 
displayed  a  severity  as  dastardly  and 
mean  as  his  previous  firmness  had 
seemed  heroic.  Many  of  them  were 
condemned  to  be  quartered,  he  com- 
muted their  punishment  for  that  of  the 
gallows,  which,  till  then,  was  unknown 
in  Russia.  Several  hundreds  were  ba- 
nished to  Siberia,  to  endiu-e  horrors  that 
made  even  death  appear  desirable.  The 
Prince  Troubetskoi,  who  had  deserted 
his  comrades  and  begged  protection  of 
the  Czar  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolt,  was  sent  to  linger  out  existence 
there  in  chains,  with  his  head  shaved, 
and  a  convict's  dress  on  his  back,  his 
title  and  his  name  being  even  taken 
from  him.  His  wife  resolved  to  follow 
him.  She  obtained  permission,  but  it 
was  at  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  all  her 
vast  wealth.  "No  human  power  has  a 
right,"  she  said,  "to  separate  a  Wife 
from  her  husband;  I  will  share  the  fate 
of  mine."  Seven  long  years,  while  the 
arm  of  her  imfortunate  spouse  was  daily 
wearied  by  the  unwonted  weight  of  the 
pickaxe  it  wielded,  did  she  stay  by  his 
side,  to  cheer  him  in  his  living  tomb. 
Her  family  were  springing  up  around 
her,  and  then  she  besought  the  Czar  to 
permit  them  to  be  sent  to  Petershurgh, 
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or  some  civilized  city,  to  receive  a  suit- 
able education.  "The  children  of  a 
convict,"  he  replied,  "will  always  be 
sufficiently  educated."  Seven  years  more 
did  she  wait,  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  her 
languishing  children,  she  wrote,  im- 
ploring as  a  favour  permission  to  live  in 
any  one  place  in  that  wide  realm,  where 
medicine  was  procurable.  "  T  am  asto- 
nished," said  Nicholas  to  the  relative  pre- 
senting her  petition,  "that  any  one  again 
dares  to  speak  to  me  of  a  family,  the 
head  of  which  has  conspired  against 
me  !"* 

In  September  of  the  following  year, 
1826,  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
took  place  at  Moscow,  amidst  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Absolutism  was  hence- 
forth his  darling  doctrine.  "  I  have  no 
conception  of  a  representative  mon- 
archy," were  his  words  to  the  Marquis 
de  Custine.  "  It  is  the  government  of 
falsehood,  fraud,  corruption ;  and  rather 
than  adopt  it,  I  would  fall  back  to  the 
borders  of  China."  Russia  has  no 
middle  classes  to  form  a  banier  to  his 
power ;  the  ancient  boyards  are  nearly 
annihilated,  and  nobility  now  is  an 
empty  title.  Liberty  and  fraternity  are 
unheard  of  things,  but  equality  exists 
on  every  hand — the  equality  of  servi- 
tude. The  only  privileges  of  the  nation 
are  found  in  its  usages,  and  the  only 
appeal  in  case  of  their  violation  is  to 
the  assassin's  dagger  or  the  poison- cup. 
"Despotism,"  said  Nicholas  frankly, 
"  is  the  very  essence  of  my  government, 
and  it  suits  the  genius  of  the  land." 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  indeed  in  the  month  of  his 
coronation,  war  was  declared  with  Per- 
sia. An  existing  treaty  had  stipulated 
that  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  have  power,  on  condition  of  mak- 
ing a  proper  indemnification,  to  enlarge 
its  territories  according  to  circumstances. 
Russia  occupied  the  coast  of  Lake  Gok- 
tcha,  and  off  (Bred  as  an  indemnity  a  tract 
of  land  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  did 
not  think  fit  to  receive.  Hostilities 
were  commenced,  which  were  protracted 
through  more  than  a  year,  and  finally 
concluded  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Shah 
yielded  two  fine  provinces  to  his  oppo- 
nent, and  bound  himself  to  pay  twenty 
millions  of  silver  rubles  as  the  penalty 
of  his  resistance. 

Scarcely  was  this  war  ended  than  an- 
other broke  out  with  Turkey.     Russia 
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accused  the  Porte  of  having  abetted  the 
Circassians  in  revolt,  of  assisting  the 
Persians,  of  fettering  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea ;  in  fine,  of  having  disre- 
garded the  treaty  of  Bucharest.  The 
Porte  accused  Russia  of  having  fo- 
mented the  insurrection  in  Greece,  and 
engendered  troubles  in  Moldavia  and 
Walachia.  Mutual  animosity  was  arous- 
ed. The  Russians  poured  their  forces 
upon  the  offender.  The  Czar  was  pre- 
sent in  person,  but  his  presence,  since 
his  talent  could  not  compensate  for  the 
restraint  on  his  generals,  rather  impeded 
than  quickened  their  operations.  Tm-key 
performed  prodigies  of  valour  and  with 
varying  success ;  but  her  disciphne  was 
defective,  and  she  lacked  money.  Her 
foe  prevailed  rather  through  her  in- 
herent weakness  than  by  his  prowess. 
Of  the  troops  drawn  towards  the  [fron- 
tier. 120,000  had  perished  from  fatigue 
or  disease  on  the  road,  and  of  those 
who  actually  entered  her  boundaries, 
150,000  fell  from  similar  causes,  and 
25,000  by  the  sword.* 

Adrianople  opened  its  gates,  and  the 
capital  of  the  empire  was  in  danger. 
At  this  juncture,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Russia  in  particular,  the  Sultan  relin- 
guished  the  struggle,  permitting  Nicholas 
to  retain  authority  in  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia, and  agieeing  to  pay  eleven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  Dutch  ducats  within 
eighteen  months,  a  sum  from  which 
three  millions  were  afterwards  deducted. 

From  that  period  the  Czar  has  lost  no 
opportunity  of  extending  his  influence 
in  the  East.  In  1833,  he  assisted  the 
Sultan  against  Egypt,  and  landed  5,000 
troops  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  These  were  withdrawn  at  the 
mstigation  of  the  Western  Powers ;  but 
a  special  treaty  was  first  concluded,  by 
which  he  gained  for  himself  new  pri- 
vileges, although  the  maritime  states 
protested. 

In  May,  1830,  the  Emperor  opened 
the  Polish  Diet  in  person,  pajing  little 
attention  to  the  complaints  that  were 
heard  in  the  assembly.  But  the  30th  of 
July  came  with  its  inspiriting  news  — 
Poland  resolved  to  avenge  her  wrongs 
and  assert  her  rights.  She  declared  that 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  Long  afterwards,  when  he 
thought  of  this,  he  said,  "  Never  again 
will  1  be  a  constitutional  king."  Her 
resources  were  few,  but  her  cause  was 
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just.  With  50,000  men  she  dai-ed  200,000 
foes.  The  conflict  was  disastrous  in  its 
issue.  England  and  France  remained 
neutral ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  aided 
the  Czar  in  crushing  the  insurgent  pa- 
triots. On  the  3rd  of  September,  1831, 
the  Russians  entered  Warsaw,  the 
torches  of  their  cannon  hghted;  and 
Poland,  no  longer  '*  Freedom's  home," 
was  '*  Glory's  grave."  The  cinielties  in- 
flicted on  the  conquered  baffle  descrip- 
tion ;  hundreds  were  transported  to  the 
mines,  and  hundreds  of  others  suffered 
degradation  and  death  within  sight  of 
their  fatherland.  A  citadel  was  built 
on  the  heights  above  Warsaw,  and  when, 
in  1835,  the  inhabitants  went  to  com- 
pliment their  Czar,  with  true  barbarity, 
he  replied :  *'  You  see  this  citadel !  If 
.you  stir,  I  will  order  your  whole  city  to 
be  burnt ;  I  will  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another ;  and  when  it  is  destroyed 
it  will  not  be  rebuilt  by  me."  Nicholas 
strives  to  make  Russians  of  the  Poles, 
but  the  task  is  vain.  Many  a  banished 
wanderer  looks  to  his  country  with  soli- 
citude and  hope.  The  day  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  she  shall  again  arise 
in  new  strength. 

"  Yes,  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free !     • 
A  little  while  along  thy  saddening  plains. 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  heaven ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature  withered  from  the  world." 

Despotism  in  all  ages  and  countries  is 
essentially  cowardly.  It  is  afraid  of 
manly  thought  and  enterprise,  afraid  of 
its  enemies,  afraid  even  of  its  victims. 
In  proportion  as  it- excels  in  physical 
strength,  its  moral  weakness  becomes 
apparent.  The  vengeance  of  the  Czar 
has  always  been  unrelenting  and  ter- 
rible. Many  are  the  stories  told  that 
reflect  disgrace  both  on  him  and  the 
system  of  which  he  is  the  avowed  and 
earnest  advocate.  In  the  town  of  Cron- 
stadt  several  hundred  Polish  prisoners, 
working  on  the  fortifications,  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
They  almost  to  a  man  refused ;  but  a 
fearful  penalty  was  the  result  of  their 
resolution.  They  were  made  succes- 
sively to  "  run  the  gauntlet ;"  and  when, 
notwithstanding  tbe  severity  of  the 
punishment,  they  still  remained  con- 
stant to  their  purpose,  were  again  con- 
pelled  to  pass  through  the  ordeal.  One 
and  another  sunk  exhausted  imder  the 
repeated  blows.    Covered  with  wounds 


and  bruises,  they  were  carried  to  the 
hospital ;  and,  time  after  time,  as  soon 
as  sufiiciently  recovered,  again  borne 
forth  to  sufier  and  to  triumph.  Unwa- 
vering and  heroic  to  the  last,  many  died 
under  the  infliction;  others  siu*vived 
awhile,  their  mangled  bodies  deprived 
of  all  sensation,  only  to  be  thrown  at 
last  into  the  burial-cart ;  or,  if  restored, 
to  drag  out  existence,  maimed  and 
chained  to  felons  and  assassins.  And 
hundreds  of  brave  Poles  were  thus 
treated  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
court  and  palace  of  the  Emperor ! 

Theimperial  city  was  nowitself  invaded 
by  a  formidable  enemy — the  cholera. 
The  populace  of  St.  Petersburgh  accused 
the  physicians  of  having  poisoned  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  seized  some  of 
them  and  put  them  to  death.  The  chief 
square  of  the  city  was  thronged  with 
the  infuriated  mob.  Nicholas  heard  of 
what  was  passing,  left  his  palace  ac- 
companied by  a  few  guai-ds,  and  con- 
fronting them,  took  their  victims  under 
his  protection,  shouting  in  a  voice 
of  thimder — •*  Down  upon  your  knees 
before  God,  and  ask  pardon  of  Him  for 
your  offences;  I,  your  emperor,  your 
master,  order  you."  Instantly  thou- 
sands of  these  ignorant  wretches,  as  in 
obedience  to  a  mandate  from  heaven, 
fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  united 
their  supplications  with  those  of  their 
Czar.  "  Those  moments,"  said  he  after- 
wards to  De  Custine,  "  are  the  finest  of 
my  life.  I  ran  in  the  face  of  danger, 
without  knowing,  as  king,  how  I  should 
retreat.  I  did  my  duty,  and  God  sus- 
tained me." 

In  1837,  the  winter  palace  of  the 
Russian  emperors  was  burnt  down. 
Eighty  thousand  workmen  had  toiled  in 
its  erection,  and  beneath  its  ruins  were 
buried  monuments  of  luxuiy  and  art. 
Its  inmates  had  exceeded  three  thousand, 
and  are  said  in  general  to  have  doubled 
that  number.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
building,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
long.  The adjoininghennitage extended 
seven  or  eight  hundred  more,  so  that 
in  one  direction  there  lay  a  suite  of 
rooms  nearly  a  thu'd  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Nicholas  saw  the  conflagration,  and 
fixed  on  a  year  as  the  time  in  which  it 
should  be  rebuilt.  It  was  in  vain  for 
the  architects  to  remonstrate — to  show 
that  they  had  not  really  a  twelvemonth 
—  that  half  of  it  was  a  season  of  in- 
clemency and  frost  —  that  there  was  no 
time  for  the  foundations  to  settle,  for 
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the  cement  and  mortsu*  to  dry ;  all  this 
was  useless:  it  must  be  done — and  it 
was  done.  That  day  twelvemonth 
Nicholas  received  his  court  in  the 
new  Hall  of  St.  George,  in  the  palace 
rebuilt  and  furnished  within  the  pre- 
scribed period .  The  empire  appl  aii  ded  ; 
and  courtiers  observed,  profanely  it  is 
true,  "  that  it  had  taken  even  God  a 
week  to  construct  the  world."  Relays 
of  six  thousand  men  were  employed 
night  and  day.  Many  of  the  workmen 
died,  but  their  places  were  supplied; 
and  others,  if  not  all,  suffered  acutely, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
difference  of  temperature,  not  less  than 
from  fifty  to  sixty  degi-ees,  which  they 
experienced  on  leaving  the  rooms, 
heated  to  dry  the  walls,  to  return  home. 
The  selfishness  of  one  man  could  coolly 
murder  his  subjects,  as  they  laboured 
for  him;  but  it  could  not  control  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Hall  of  St.  George  fell 
in  with  a  crash,  when  just  prepared  for 
a  grand  festival  gathering.  Fortunately 
the  vain  and  novel  idea  of  its  owner, 
which  had  caused  its  hasty  erection,  did 
not  end  in  the  destruction  of  himself 
and  his  nobility,  as  it  might  easily  have 
done. 

To  Nicholas  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  first  introduced  religious  perse- 
cution into  Russia.  He  incorporated 
the  United  Greeks,  who  in  spirit  assi- 
milated to  the  Romish  church,  with  the 
Greek  communion.  He  caused  a  peti- 
tion to  be  carried  round  to  their  different 
pastors,  and  commanded  them  to  sign  it, 
though  it  asked  admission  to  the  Greek 
church  as  a  favour,  while  they  repu- 
diated the  thought.  Those  who  refused, 
were  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  police ;  and  all  the  clergy  were  prohi- 
bited from  correspondence  with  Rome, 
except  under  the  inspection  of  govern- 
ment. They  had  not  the  spirit  of 
martyrs,  but  many,  rather  than  yield  to 
this,  submitted  to  banishment  or  to  the 
punishment  of  the  plitt,  a  species  of 
tnout,  the  boiled  leathern  tongue  of 
which  being  moistened  at  eveiy  blow, 
from  its  suction  draws  out  large  pieces 
of  flesh.  The  Jews,  also,  have  been 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  annoyance. 
Having  committed  some  excesses  at 
Motislavl,  under  the  influence  of  pass- 
ing excitement,  a  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants was  ordered  to  be  taken  for 
soldiers.  They  attempted  to  bribe  the 
executors  of  this  decree,  but  Nicholas, 


to  end  the  matter,  caused  the  country 
to  be  razed  to  the  extent  of  sixty  versts 
from  the  frontier,  and  left  them  to  fle€ 
before  his  Cossacks.  The  Czar  is  him- 
self the  patriarch  of  the  Russian  church, 
and  though  outwardly  evincing  respect 
for  the  inferior  clergy,  is  not  slow  to 
manifest  his  power.  At  one  period 
when  he  had  forbidden  to  them  the  in- 
troduction or  discovery  of  additional 
sacred  relics,  he  met  with  what  was 
declared  to  be  the  real  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  suffered. 
Borrowing  it  from  its  monastery,  he 
erected  it  publicly  first  at  Moscow^  and 
then  at  Petersburgh.  Crowds  flocked 
to  bow  down  before  it  both  by  day  and 
night;  and  at  the  latter  place  alone, 
which  was  far  behind  its  ancient  rival, 
^15,000  worth  of  offerings  helped  to' 
enrich  the  imperial  coffers. 

In  1839,  war  was  carried  on  with  Cir- 
cassia,  peace  being  rarely  long  main- 
tained in  those  warlike  regions.  It  was 
at  this  time  that,  on  some  Russian  forts 
being  destroyed,  the  Czar  was  informed 
that  they  were  defended  to  the  last,  and 
then  blown  up  by  their  defenders,  who 
preferred  voluntary  death  to  ignomini- 
ous submission.  The  impression  os- 
tensibly produced  on  him  was  such, 
that  he  issued  an  ukase,  "  that  from 
that  time  forward,  for  ever,  at  muster 
roll  of  his  company,  the  name  of  the 
deceased  should  be  read  at  the  head  of 


the  list,  and  that  the  next  present 
should  reply,  '  died  at  such  a  date  in  the 
defence  of  his  Emperor  and  country.'" 
The  grand  aim  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas, from  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  has  been  the  concentra- 
tion and  increase  of  his  power.  His 
foreign  policy  has  always  borne  the 
impress  of  this  desire;  and  his  diplo- 
macy, ever  active,  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  Persia,  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  Greece.  One  of  his  favourite 
objects  was  to  produce  a  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which 
should  leave  him  less  to  fear  in  his 
aggressive  movements.  In  1840  he 
succeeded,  the  cabinet  of  Paris  having 
advanced  claims  respecting  Egypt  that 
were  obnoxious  to  England.  France 
found  herself  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
were  thus  brought  into  alliance.  The 
coalition  was  of  short  diu-ation,  for  in 
1841  a  general  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  by  the  various  powers,  and  the 
sympathies  of  our  country  took   tlieir 
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more  natural  course  in  an  opposition, 
negative,  at  least,  to  the  encroiicbments 
of  absolutism. 

Towards  the  administration  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Czar  always  maintained 
an  unliiendly  feeling ;  and  of  the  citizen 
king  it  is  not  unlikely  he  entertained  a 
supreme  contempt.  An  incident  is  re- 
lated which,  while  evincing  the  political 
and  often  childish  "  bouderie  "  carried 
on  between  the  two  coiu'ts,  shows  also 
the  restraint  imposed  by  Nicholas  upon 
his  subjects.  The  French  represent- 
ative, according  to  his  instructions, 
neglected  to  offer  the  customary  con- 
gratulations to  the  Emperor  one  New 
Year's  day;  and  was  afterwards  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  every  drawing  room  of 
St.  Petersbm-gh,  that  none  dared  to  con- 
verse or  dance  with  himself  or  his  lady. 
The  Czar  had  spoken  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  Bourbons,  for  having  per- 
mitted their  crown  to  be  taken  away ; 
and  when  Louis  Philippe  so  quickly  lost 
his,  in  the  eventful  February  of  1848, 
it  is  probable  he  descended  stUl  lower 
in  his  estimation.  The  revolutionary 
storm  that  then  burst  over  the  Conti- 
nent, excited  his  fears.  He  dreaded 
lest  the  angel  of  liberty,  borne  on  the 
blast,  should  breathe  new  life  into 
Poland,  wronged  and  bleeding  at  his 
feet.  When  Berlin  felt  the  shock,  and 
Vienna  also,  and  the  deluge  seemed  to 
break  on  the  ramparts  of  his  empire, 
his  anxiety  increased.  He  main  tamed 
friendly  relations  with  France,  and  re- 
cognised the  Bepublican  government. 
A  democracy,  he  used  to  say,  he  could 
understand^  though  he  did  not  approve. 
Meanwhile  he  collected  huge  ai-mies, 
and  prepared  to  enter  the  field  if  neces- 
sity required.  An  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting.  His  Cossacks  entered 
Hungary  in  defence  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy ;  and  he  had  the  ignoble 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  valiant  Ma- 
gj'ars  defeated  before  them.  No  com- 
pensation was  given  by  Austria  for  this 
service.  The  Czar  found  ample  recom- 
pense in  the  thought  of  having  chas- 
tised rebellion,  and  hushed  the  voice  of 
freedom.  But,  beyond  this,  it  was  an 
act  of  policy,  and  gave  him  greater 
influence  over  Germ  an  v,  as  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months  have  shown. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  to  enter  upon  the  Turkish 
question.  The  Czar  would  fain  realize 
the  visions  of  his  ancestors.  Upon  a 
finger-post  at  Kherson,  Catherine  caused 


it  to  be  written,  "Road  to  Constanti- 
nople ;"  and  along  that  road,  however 
many  the  obstacles,  he  hopes  to  travel. 
A  medal,  struck  by  her  command,  repre- 
sents a  flash  of  lightning  striking  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  and,  as  the  clouds 
of  wai'  gather,  he  aspires  to  hurl  the 
thunderbolt  from  them.  The  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  is  said  to  have  been 
so  named,  to  express  the  desire,  that  he 
might  one  day  achieve  the  hereditary 
object  of  Russian  ambition ;  his  brother, 
as  he  gained  the  throne,  would  also 
gain  the  laurels  of  such  a  deed.  Ni- 
cholas, in  spite  of  remonstrance,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  has  com- 
mitted what  his  blasphemous  mani- 
festo tei-ms  "a  just  and  holy  cause" 
to  the  issue  of  war.  The  result  we 
cannot  with  certainty  anticipate;  but 
we  may  hope  that,  should  the  confused 
noise  of  battle  again  re-echo  from  country 
to  country,  Europe  will  cease  from  the 
struggle  regenerated  and  free. 

The  internal  administration  of  the 
Emperor  is  as  characteristic  as  his  ex- 
ternal policy.  He  is  a  great  reformer, 
but  a  refoimer  of  peculiar  kind.  He 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
social  condition  of  his  people,  but  with 
especial  care  that  his  own  prerogatives 
remain  imtouched.  He  has  sought 
to  remove  from  Russia  in  part  the 
stigma  of  barbarism  so  long  sustained ; 
but  will  admit  no  coadjutor  in  the  task. 
He  is  "  the  be-all  and  the  end-all "  there; 
but  his  knowledge  of  tilings  is  super- 
ficial and  his  judgment  too  prejudiced 
from  habit  and  degi-aded  by  selfishness 
to  admit  of  comprehensive  design.  He 
collected  the  scattered  laws  of  his  empire 
into  form  and  published  them  in  1834 ; 
but,  as  has  been  often  asked, — what 
avail  laws  where  the  caprice  of  an  in- 
dividual can  cancel  any  one  or  all  of 
them  as  it  pleases?  This  work  was 
seven  years  in  completing,  and  was 
compiled  under  his  personal  inspection. 
It  displays  some  genius  and  gi-eat  care. 
Like  Peter  the  Great,  he  has  sometimes 
watched  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
of  his  fleet.  It  is  said  that,  seeing  the 
Russia  on  the  stocks,  and  deeming  tliat 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  to  walk 
about,  he  commanded  the  space  to  be 
enlarged,  and  enforced  his  opinion 
against  competent  judges  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  ship  is  now  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  nav}- — a  testimony 
both  to  the  fallacy  of  his  judgment  and 
the  despotism  of  his  habits.    There  are 
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few  things  in  which  he  has  not  meddled. 
At  Colpenas  there  is  preserved,  as  a 
sacred  rehc,  a  piece  of  iron  forged  with 
his  own  hands.  Perhaps  the  super- 
ficiality of  his  measures  results  from 
this  affectation  of  omniscience.  He  has 
been  lauded  as  attempting  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs.  It  is  true  that  he  has  in 
many  instances  freed  them  from  their 
masters;  but  three-fourths  of  the  even- 
tualities that  can  so  free,  pass  them  into 
the  service  of  the  crown.  He  is  him- 
self the  owner  of  20,000,000  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures.  The  serfs  of 
the  crown  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  serfs  of  subjects ;  but  they  are  still 
serfs ;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  master 
would  be  proved  by  his  giving  them 
their  freedom.  Nicholas  niles  with  a 
high  hand.  He  hates  enlightenment, 
and  objects  even  to  his  nobles  travelling. 
Dming  his  reign  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  that  250,000  individuals  have 
been  banished  to  Siberia,  three-fifths  of 
whom  were  political  offenders. 

The  imperial  family  are  descended 
from  the  clerical  house  of  Romanoff; 
but  inteimarriages  with  the  Germans 
have  been  so  frequent,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  one  drop  of  Russian  blood  flows  in 
theh'  veins.  Hence  their  sympathies 
are  German,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
offices  of  state  are  occupied  by  Germans. 
The  example  of  the  Emperor  has  had 
no  beneficial  effect  on  his  subjects. 
Wherever  imitation  was  possible,  he  has 
chosen  to  be  alone,  and  frowned  upon 
all  who  have  attempted  to  follow ;  but, 
in  general,  he  has  pursued  such  a  line 
of  conduct  as  none  without  absolute 
power  could  tliink  of  essaying.  To 
*fevoid  or  prevent  communication  with 
free  and  enlightened  nations,  he  asserts 
that  Russian  genius  and  wisdom  are 
competent  to  advance  their  country  in 
prosperity  and  influence.  It  is  his 
policy  to  foster  a  feeling  of  national 
pride  and  independence;  but  society 
there  is  rotten  to  the  core  —  a  new  vital- 
ity only  can  beget  progressive  energy. 
Grandeur  can  never  spring  from  mean- 
ness, nor  truth  from  hypocrisy,  nor 
civilization  from  ignorance ;  and  till  he 
has  unmasked  corruption,  and  thrown 
away  his  personal  selfishness,  he  will 
not  succeed  in  developing  the  capacity 
of  his  people.  His  patriotic  pretensions 
and  warlike  demonstrations  come  alike 
from  the  same  motive.  Napoleon  made 
la  gloire  de  la  France  the  pretext  of  his 
ambition ;  if  Nicholas  seeks  the  welfare 


of  Russia,  it  is  to  flatter  his  pride.  Na- 
poleon, the  last  who  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Eiuope,  was  the  thunder-god  of  the 
Alps ;  Nicholas,  who  disturbs  it  now,  is 
but  the  image-god  of  his  serfs.  As  might 
be  expected,  ti'avellers  report  unfavour- 
ably of  his  subjects.  SerVUity  or  inso- 
lence, dishonesty  and  rudeness,  every- 
where prevail.  Justice  is  bought  with- 
out distinction,  and  law  evaded,"  where 
it  exists,  at  pleasure.'  Kiiloff,'a  Rus- 
sian fabulist,  has  well  exposed  the  con- 
dition of  his  countiymen.  "  The  sheeip," 
says  he,  "came  to  the  elephant  and 
complained  of  the  wolves.  *  How  dare 
you,*  asked  the  elephant  of  the  wolves, 
•  molest  the  sheep,  my  subjects :'  *.  Sire/ 
repHed  they,  *  we  only  demand  one  skin 
apiece,  and  they  appear  to  grudge  us 
even  that.*  '  Well,*  answered  the  ele- 
phant, *  take  one  skin  apiece,  but  beware 
how  you  strip  them  of  any  more.' " 

In  persouii  appearance  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  said  to  be  among  the  hand- 
somest men  in  Europe.  He  is  tall, 
overtopping  ordinary  men  by  a  whole 
head,  and  well  proportioned.  His  fore- 
head is  high  but  retreating,  his  nose 
straight,  his  countenance  noble.  His 
air  is  militaiy  but  stiff;  he  seems  to  act 
as  if  conscious  that  he  has  a  part  to  play 
and  that  many  eyes  are  on  him.  His 
smile  is  affected  and  only  partially 
brightens  his  face.  His  aspect  is  im- 
perious, but  he  looks  round  witli  a 
state  that  is  forbidding  and  severe.  His 
voice  is  deep  and  sonorous.  He  occa- 
sionally mingles  with  his  subjects.  Of 
their  habits  and  actions  he  is  always 
observant,  as  too  many  have  found  to 
their  cost.  Sometimes  he  essays  the 
humorous,  but  his  humoui*  is  oy  no 
means  agreeable  to  those  who  are 
made  its  subjects.  Jakovleff,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Russia,  was  once 
unfortunate  enough  to  expose  himself 
to  it.  He  had  been  prohibited  from 
travelling,  and  found,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  inconvenience  of  his  posi- 
tion. Determined  to  enjoy  life  to  the 
utmost,  and  in  the  most  approved 
mode,  and  to  find  in  the  free  indulgence 
of  his  various  whims  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  want  of  genuine  liberty,  he 
began  to  play  the  fop,  and  to  disport 
liimself  on  the  promenades  of  Peters- 
burgh,  arrayed  in  the  most  outre  Pari- 
sian costume.  One  morning,  sauntering 
along  the  pavement,  his  head  crowned 
by  a  little  peaked  hat ;  his  neck  girded 
with  a  kerchief,  that  blossomfed  in  front 
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into  a  monstrous  bow;  his  shoulders 
covered  by  a  cloak,  that  could  not 
honestly  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
cape ;  his  eye  glancing  through  a  glass, 
complacently  perched  in  its  comer ;  his 
hand  flourishing  an  oaken  cudgel ;  his 
heels  protected  by  a  bull-dog  —  he  saw 
the  Emperor's  cannage  approaching. 
Suddenly  it  stopped,  and  the  Czar 
leaning  out,  and  beckoning,  asked  his 
name  and  abode.  On  hearing  them, 
he  professed  himself  enchanted  with 
the  meeting,  and  besought  him  to  step 
up  and  take  a  seat  by  his  side.  Jakov- 
letf  quietly  let  drop  his  stick.  They 
droTe  on. —  "Never  mind  the  stick, 
your  majesty,"  said  he,  when  Nicholas 
inquired  about  its  disappearance.  **  0,we 
must  have  that,"  said  the  monai'ch,  8is 
he  directed  the  coachman  to  return, 
pick  it  up  and  drive  to  the  palace, 
rhey  came  to  the  gates ;  the  dandy  was 
doffing  his  Cloak :  **  0  no,  we  must 
have  you  just  as  you  are,  hat,  stick, 
cloak,  and  all ! "  The  Czar  led  the  way 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and 
introduced  to  her,  as  she  burst  into  vio- 
lent laughter,  her  faithful  subject  Save 
Saveitch  Jakovleff.  Half  dead  with 
confusion  and  terror,  there  he  stood 
trembling,  his  misgivings  realized,  as 
he  was  made  the  food  of  imperial  mer- 
riment. He  was,  however,  dismissed 
without  haim,  but  from  fright  and  mor- 
tification a  dangerous  illness  ensued.* 
Nicholas  is  not  always  equally  lenient. 
If,  too,  he  may  joke,  it  is  dangerous  in 
a  subject.  A  young  officer,  for  exam- 
]^le,  had  quoted  in  a  private  circle  a 
tew  facetious  lines,  asking  the  Emperor 
to  favour  him  with  an  ukase  for  a 
particular  object.    They  ended : 

"  Tout  86  fait  par  ukase,  ici 
C'est  par  ukase  qne  Ton  voyaje, 
C'est  pai"  ukase  Ton  rit." 

The  next  moniing  he  was  complimented 
on  his  charming  poetry,  and  informed 
that  his  majesty  deemed  it  advisable  he 
should  cultivate  the  Muses  a  few  years 
in  solitude;  that,  moreover,  the  Feld 
Jaeger  and  his  waggon  were  waiting 
at  the  door  to  carry  him  into  exile.f 

Of  the  private  character  of  Nicholas, 
there  ai-e  not  sufficient  data  to  form  a 
proper  opinion.  He  seems  to  possess 
sufficient  courage  and  obstinacy,  suffi- 
cient ambition  and  inlellect  to  make 
him  dangerous  in  his  position.    He  has 
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not  an  empire  to  win,  but  has  placed 
absolutely  iu  his  hands  all  the  resources 
of  one  already  wide  and  j^owerful. 

In  conclusion  we  would  just  notice 
the  men  who  are  honoured  with  influ- 
ence in  the  government  of  the  Czar ; 
for  the  character  and  purposes  of  an 
individual  are  often  discoverable  from 
the  companions  he  selects,  or  the  emis- 
saries he  employs.  The  "court  and 
camp  "  of  Buonaparte  were  a  reflex  of 
himself.  Peter  the  Great,  whom  Vol- 
taire elegantly  called  the  **  Prometheus 
of  liis  country,"  in  his  neglect  of  usage 
and  appreciation  of  genius,  only  illus- 
trated himself  and  his  aims;  the  son  of 
a  pastrycook  headed  his  armies,  and  a 
cantivebecame  the  partner  of  his  throne. 
All  truly  great  men,  if  unfettered  in 
action,  will  sooner  or  later  draw  others 
around  them ;  every  sun  has  its  planets. 
From  Nicholas,  in  this  respect,  we  have 
little  to  fear.  Count  Orlotf,  when  made 
minister  of  police,  observed,  that  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  institu- 
tion, yet  he  has  discharged  its  duties.  He 
was  long  a  confidant  of  the  Czar's,  and 
has  submitted  with  servility  to  his  in- 
sults and  caprice.  Prince  Tschemyschef 
has  manifested,  at  times,  considerable 
energy,  but  nothing  beyond.  Ouwarof 
has  knowledge  and  understanding,  but 
not  without  contemptible  foibles.  Kis- 
selef  professed  himself  a  liberal,  but  it 
is  not  surprising,  where  liberalism  is 
a  truth  unknown,  that  he  could  not 
pursue  a  steady  course.  We  have  not 
the  means  at  hand  for  investigating  the 
present  state  of  the  Russian  cabinet ;  to 
judge  from  the  past  would  be  unfair. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
hitherto  it  has  displayed  little 'indepen- 
dence of  character,  either  collectively  or 
in  its  members.  Count  Nesselrode  was 
born  on  board  an  English  ship,  of  Ger- 
man parents  in  the  service  of  Russia. 
He  was  baptized  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  family 
is  of  Westphalian  origin,  and  he  is  now 
the  head  of  the  German  party.  He  was 
first  a  seaman  and  then  a  cuirassier, 
and  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor 
Paul  to  tlie  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
Prince  Mentschikof  is  described  as 
"  rather  witty  and  rich,  than  profound 
and  independent."  Between  him  and 
Nesselrode  great  coolness  has  existed. 

In  this  ra])id  sketch  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  we  have  endeavoured  to  insert 
that  only  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  could  rely.    We  have  consulted  and 
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compiKred  various  sources,  but  amongst 
connicting  statements  have  sometimes 
found  it  difficult  to  discriminate.  The 
institutions  and  restrictions  of  Eussia 
have  always  impeded  the  circulation  of 
information  respecting  her  people  or 


sovereign.  Some  writers  have  been  pre- 
judiced by  court  pata-onage ;  others  by 
court  oppression.  Few  have  had  oppor- 
tunities for  writing  impartially  and 
correctly. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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